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PREFACE. 


A  PEW  TTordfl  only  are  needed  by  way  of  prefiice  to 
this  book.  It  resembles  in  form  seyeral  recent  pub- 
lications :  it  is  a  collection  of  Essays  by  different 
writers,  each  of,  whoin  signs  his  name.  It  differs 
from  moetj  if  not  all,  such  recent  publications  in  the 
definiteness  of  its  object  and  in  its  immediately  poli- 
tical and  practical  character. 

Certain  principles  are  adopted  equally  by  all  tbe 
contributors^  and  they  are  adopted  from  the  political 
and  social  system  known  as  Positivism.  But  beyond 
the  adoption  of  these  principles,  to  be  shortly  stated, 
no  one  of  the  writers  is  to  be  considered  as  com- 
mitted to  that  system,  unless  he  himself  in  his 
Essay  advances  &rther. 

There  are  three  positions  on  which  tbe  writers 
are  agreed. 

First.  That  the  international  relations  of  mankind 
are  a  fit  subject  for  a  systematic  policy. 

Secondly-   That  such  systematic  policy  is  to  be 
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biiBod  on  the  acceptance  of  duties,  not  on  the  assertion 
of  riglita;  that  it  ought  to  have  a  moml^  not  a  poli- 
tical or  piiroly  national  foundation.  Ail  questions, 
therefore,  concerning  the  interest,  power,  or  prestigo 
of  any  particular  nation  are  flGCondary  and  subordi- 
nate. All  appeals  to  motives  drawn  from  such  con- 
siderations are  consistently  discarded ;  all  arguments 
which  ultimately  inyolve  the  doctrine  of  the  rights 
of  such  nation  are  put  aside  aa  irrelevant  and  futile. 

Thirdly.  The  argumeuls  advanced  are  in  all  cases 
drawn  from  considerations  of  a  purely  human  cha- 
racter, aa  alone  susceptible  of  legitimate  and  profitable 
discussion. 

"Within  the  limit  of  these  three  propositions  all 
the  writers  equally,  I  repeat,  accept  a  connection  with 
the  doctrines  of  M.  Comte  ;  but  not  beyond  this  limit- 
It  is  important  to  obson  e  that  their  responsibility  as 
joint  contributors  is  confined  to  this  degree  of  accept- 
ance. Cooperation  for  a  common  object  ought  to  be 
possible,  without  impairing  in  other  respects  the  free 
action  of  those  who  cooperat^^ ;  and  may  be  possible, 
if  due  oai'e  bo  taken  by  thorn  on  their  aide,  and  their 
eflForts  bo  met  with  fair  candour  on  the  part  of  the 
reader-  On  minor  points  there  will  probably  be  a 
certain  amount  of  disagreement.  The  highly  complex 
nature  of  the  problems  to  be  solved,  when  we  pass 
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from  the  abstract  to  the  concretOj  from  the  theoretical 
to  the  practical  handling  of  international  affairs,  ren- 
ders this  almost  inevitable.  Tet,  on  the  "wholej  it  is 
hoped  that  a  largo  amount  of  agreement  will  equally 
be  traceable — a  BuffLciently  large  amount  to  be  an 
evidence  of  the  value  of  the  system  which  makes  it 
attainable.  The  field  of  subjects  treated  is  wide  and 
varied ;  it  embraces  a  number  of  complicated  human 
relations.  It  will  be  much  if,  writing  independently 
of  each  otherj  we  arrive  in  the  main  at  convergent 
conclusions,  and  differ  only  when  the  difference  in- 
volves nothing  but  the  value  of  such  and  such  means. 
Public  opinion  on  matters  of  international  policy  is 
in  a  state  of  chaos.  Kwe  attain  fundamental  agree- 
ment on  these  matters,  such  a  result  should  draw 
attention  to  the  method  by  the  aid  of  which  it  is 
attained,  no  less  than  to  the  conclusions  which  it  is 
our  primary  object  to  advocate,  and  that  apart  from 
any  consideration  of  the  method. 

May  \st,  ISOti. 


Note. — With  a  European  war  iminiiieiit,  it  may  bo  added  that 
the  firet  three  EsBaya,  which  treat  of  Continental  affairs,  were 
completed  in  the  eoniee  of  1664  and  1865.  It  Bcemed  needlesB, 
in  a  Tolmne  dealing  with  general  principles,  to  introduce  any  re- 
ference to  more  recent  events  which  affect  the  fonna  of  expression 
used  rather  than  the  policy  or  opinions  maintained. 
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The  decline  of  the  power  of  Catholicism^  and  the 
consequent  disunion  of  medieval  Europe,  were  first 
evidenced  by  disorder  in  the  international  relations 
of  its  several  constituent  states.  It  is  in  the  same 
international  relations  that  the  restoration  of  order 
must  begin,  as  the  first  step  to  the  reorganisation  of 
modem  Europe  on  a  sound  basis;  to  the  reconsti* 
tution  of  a  new  union  analogous  to,  not  identical 
with,  that  offered  by  Catholicism.  This  is  shortly 
the  ground  on  which  the  present  work  rests  for  its 
justification  in  dealing  with  the  largest  questions  of 
human  policy.  The  right  settlement  of  these  ques- 
tions is  the  indispensable  condition  of  all  the  more 
special  ones  which  press  for  solution. 

The  instinctive  sense  that  this  condition  is  indis- 
pensable is  nowhere  seen  more  clearly  than  in  the 
language  of  those  who  would  wholly  renounce  any 
attempt  at  its  fulfilment.  It  is  loudly  urged  by  the 
partisans  of  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention,  at  pre- 
sent in  the  ascendant,  that  we  should,  in  our  o^vn 
interest,  abstain  from  any  handling  of  such  matters, 
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We  should  thus  be  free  to  turn  our  attention  to  what 
more  unmeJifltely  concerns  ourselves.  This  is  a  set- 
tlement of  its  kind — unsound  in  princii)le  and  not 
possible  in  practice;  still  a  settlement,  and  betraying 
the  consciousness  that  tlie  iaternal  order  which  its 
advocates  aim  at  depends  primarily  on  the  order 
without.  Rejecting  their  concluaion,  we  may  accept 
as  valuable  their  agreement. 

Wc  ai'c  told  that  we  arc  incompetent;  that  human 
intelligence  must  abandon  as  hopelessly  beyond  its 
capacity  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  world.  In 
the  conviction  that  such  a  view  is  at  once  erroneous 
and  noxious — erroneous  in  its  estimate  of  man's  ca- 
pacity; noxious  in  that  It  discourages  his  legitiinate 
exertion  of  his  intellect^  and  sanctions  indirectly  all 
his  anarchical  tendencies — the  present  work  is  uuder- 
takeu.  The  whole  history  of  man  is  one  coatiimoua 
argument  against  the  eiTor  which  underlies  this  theory 
of  renunciation.  It  deserves  mention  only  so  far  as, 
by  contrast,  it  helps  to  ^ive  greater  prommcnce  to 
the  opposite  view»  that  the  direction  and  government 
of  the  world  are  emphatically  man's  business— a  busi- 
ness foi'  which  he  has  been  progi'essivcly  becoming 
more  and  more  qualified.  He  may  not  take  refuge 
in  any  vicarious  system,  in  the  substitution  for  hia 
oim  careful  and  intelligent  action  of  some  other 
guidance,  be  it  some  external  power,  or,  as  is  more 
common,  his  own  selfish  instincts. 

The  difficulty  of  the  task  which  thus  falls  on  man ; 
the  inadequacy  of  his  faculties  in  their  primitive 
weakness  i  the  necessity  of  a  hji^g  training  to  raise 
them  to  the  desired  level — all  this  is  allowed.  But 
however  difficult  the  task,  however  inadequate  the 
IS,  it  has  been  attempted,  and  they  have  been 
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found  in  a  degree  sufficient  during  tiio  preliminary 
period  of  man's  education.  They  have  been  exercised 
on  their  proper  wort,  and  formed  by  such  exercise 
for  its  more  and  more  perfect  performauce.  The 
higliest  inheritance  of  the  human  race  is  this  ftccu- 
mulated  jx)wor,  to  which  successive  generations  add 
their  q^uota,  and  which  each  in  its  turn  uaea  mth 
greater  skill.  It  were  treason  to  the  past  to  holt  in 
this  course,  to  renounce  this  inheritance* 

Nothing  is  more  obvious  on  the  face  of  History 
than  the  gradual  growth  of  its  scale;  the  gradual 
enliirgement  of  the  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  the 
difterent  dix'isiona  of  the  human  race.  In  the  earliest 
periods  to  which  wc  can  carry  our  retrospect,  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  historical  era,  we  find  several 
civilisations  coexistent,  but  isolated.  We  may  trace 
the  order  and  continuance  of  the  Egyptian  theocracy 
through  many  centuries,  before  it  had  any  consecu- 
tive connection  with  surrounding  nations.  The  same 
may  he  said  of  the  Indian  theocracy  and  of  the 
Chinese  empire.  In  Western  Asia— and  it  is  with 
Western  Asia  that  we  enter  on  the  connected  series 
of  historical  events— one  monarchy  succeeded  another 
during  a  long  period,  without  involving  in  its  rise  or 
fall  any  extra-Asiatic  population.  The  traders  of 
Phcenicia  were  the  sole  link  between  otherwise  wholly 
unconnected  nations. 

With  the  close  of  this  period  of  isolation,  History 
in  its  narrower^  more  technical  sense  opens.  It  is 
concentrated  at  first  within  narrow  limits,  on  the 
shores  of  the  --Egean,  and  on  the  mutual  relations  of 
Greece  and  AYcRtern  -iVsia.  It  rapidly  widens,  and 
embraces  the  whole  basin  of  the  MediterraneaUp  To- 
wards this  common  centre  was  drawn  for  many  cen- 
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turies  all  the  activity  of  the  race.  The  circumference 
from  which  it  was  drawn  was  constantly  enlarging; 
the  bounds  of  the  habitable  world  were  constantly 
receding.  The  process  was  completed  when  the  al- 
most simultaneous  discovery  of  Amc-rica  and  the 
Bca-passagc  to  India  threw  open  the  Atlantic,  the 
Southern,  and  Indian  Oceans,  followed  shortly  by  the 
crossing  of  the  Pacific  and  tlic  verification  of  the 
bounds  of  man's  world. 

This  sim])Ie,  outward,  geographical  expression 
may  .suffice  to  indicate  the  increase  of  contact  be- 
tween the  several  parts  of  the  earth  and  the  nations 
which  inhabit  them.  This  increase  has  been  natu- 
rally followed  by  a  growing;  sense  of  their  mutual 
interdependence.  Widely  various  as  have  been  found 
to  be  their  manners  and  customs,  their  civil  polities 
and  religious  creeds,  still,  in  one  relation  or  another, 
they  have  been  felt  to  be  united  by  some  common 
bond,  traversing  all  outward  differences.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  common  interest,  nnd  the  cooperation  of  all 
in  the  furtherance  of  that  interest,  is  an  idea  which, 
long  tacitly  assumed,  has  been  dra^vn  out  into  greater 
cousciousuess.  The  necessary  consequence  of  the  de- 
velopment  of  such  an  idea  is  the  conception  of  the 
unity  of  the  race.  No  theory  as  to  its  origin,  no 
different  estimate  of  the  capabilities  of  its  different 
partSj  need  or  can  disturb  this  ]3ractical  relative  con- 
ception. Under  whatever  divisions  man  exists,  races, 
natioiinl  aggregates,  tribes,  emi^ires,  states,  families, 
all  are  but  integral  parts,  practically,  of  one  whole; 
branches  ofouc  great  family;  each  with  its  proper 
function;  each  able  to  minister  to  the  welfare  of  the 
and  of  the  whole.  They  are  organs  of  one 
1  organism,  Humanity. 
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The  idea  of  this  great  organism — the  idea  of  Hu- 
roauity  as  a  real  collective  personality — has  been  long 
becoming  more  and  more  iainiliar  to  the  thought 
and  action  of  lunn.  It  is  not  to  my  presient  purpose 
to  trace  any  further  the  process  of  its  growth  find 
acceptance,  nor  even  that  of  its  syatenmtisatiou.  It  Is 
enough  that,  in  some  degree,  it  is  a  not  unfamiliar, 
not  unaccepted  notion.  Nor  again  is  it  luiffiniiliflr 
or  unaccepted  that  the  difterent  coexistent  portions 
of  the  race — the  actual  generation,  in  other  words — 
bear  a  certain  definite  relation  to  those  which  shall 
follow  thorn;  that  they  work  for  the  future,  Iiandijig 
do'wn  to  that  future  the  inheritance  they  have  re- 
ceived>  This  part  of  the  conception  of  Humanity — 
and  it  is  an  integral  part  ot"  it — is  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  an  object  of  general  consciousness,  however 
much  at  times  the  obligation  it  involves  may  be  set 
aside  at  the  dictate  of  immediate  interest.  The  point 
in  which  there  is  the  greatest  deficiency  is  the  rela- 
tion of  the  actual  present  generation  to  the  past. 
The  estimate  of  its  obligatious  in  this  respect  is  low, 
and  consequently  the  due  subordination  to  the  past 
is  often  wanting.  But  this  is,  no  less  than  the  two 
others,  an  integral  part  of  the  conception.  It  is  even 
of  the  three  the  most  essential,  the  most  characteristic 
part.  As  such  it  never  has  been,  never  can  be  wholly 
Ignored ;  but  it  may,  with  most  injurious  conse- 
quences, be  weakened  and  obscured.  The  sense  of 
continuity  in  both  directions  is  as  indispensable  to 
the  right  ordering  of  human  affairs,  as  it  is  to  oar 
right  intellectual  grasp  of  the  questions  relating  to 
man's  position  and  destiny. 

Side  by  side  "with  this  conception  of  the  Unity  of 
the  Race,  so  developed  and  completcdj  there  has  at 
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all  times  existed  another — that  of  a  hierarchical  coor- 
dination of  its  severel  parts.  Long  implicitly  enter- 
tained, with  the  growth  of  the  race  it  became  a  part 
of  its  explicit  belief.  That  some  are  superior,  others 
inferior  ;  that  there  is  a  ruling  part  and  a  subject 
part ; — this  doctrine  is  so  easy  of  comprehension  that 
it  naturally  preceded,  by  a  wide  interval,  any  direct 
traces  of  the  former.  The  shape  it  ^\ovQ  originally 
"was  the  simplest  possible.  Each  tribe  or  nation  in- 
terpreted it  for  itself,  and  claimed  superiority  over 
all  others.  It  bears,  as  the  other  conceptions  of  man 
bear,  the  stamp  of  selfishness.  But  grmluaUy,  and 
in  the  natural  course  of  thingSj  it  has  tended  to  clear 
itself  of  that  evil,  to  transform  itself.  Originally  put 
fonvard  for  the  mere  good  of  the  superior,  stronger, 
or  ruling  part,  it  has  passed  by  imperceptible  degrees 
into  the  service  of  the  inferior,  weaker,  and  subject. 
Neither  the  one  character  nor  the  other  has,  speaking 
generaUy,  been  exclusive.  The  nobler  image  and  the 
baser  have  coexistfidj  now  the  one»  now  the  other- 
assuming  greater  diatinctness  and  prominence.  In 
the  earliest  history  this  superiority  was  asserted  by 
waTj  to  secure  the  personal  services  of  the  van^ 
quishcd.  Its  next  stage  was  a  change  in  the  ob- 
ject, when  political  aggrandisement  and  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  weaker  nations  became  the  aim.  Such 
was  the  ambition  of  the  Empires  of  Western  Asia; 
&uch  the  dream  of  Greek  statesmen^  modified  by  the 
desire  to  impart  the  products  of  their  ci\ilisation  ; 
"as  the  result  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander, 
t  perfect  expression  of  the  earlier  theory, 
transition  at  the  some  time  to  the  later,  is 
und  in  the  Roman  Empire.  Ifc  combined, 
.  ideas  of  incorporation  and  organisation   of 
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the  mcorpornted,  the  higher  conception  of  an  influ- 
ence to  be  exercised  by  the  more  perfect  or^nnisms 
formed  on  those  ideaa  on  the  remainder  of  the  race, 
the  portions  which  it  felt  itself  unable  directly  to 
absorb.  In  this  respect  ns  in  so  innny  others,  the 
policy  of  Imperial  was  inherited  and  carried  out  to 
its  fuller  perfection  by  Papal  Eonic.  With  the 
necessary  mod  ilicat tons,  the  Popes  laboured  at  the 
incorporation  in  one  great  whole  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth. 

The  form  such  incorporation  took  under  Catho- 
licism was  esaentialiy  different  from  that  ■which  it 
had  taken  nnder  the  older  Empire.  A  spiritual  and 
moral  union  was  substituted  for  a  mere  political  one. 
This  new  method  was  adopted  exclusively  wittiiii  the 
limits  to  which  the  influence  of  Rome  had  extended 
directly  or  indirectly.  Beyond  such  limits  the  suj^- 
riority  of  Christendom  has  been  too  often  a&sertcd  by 
an  appeal  to  torce.  In  the  better  days  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  the  object  principally  aimed  at — and  as 
iar  as  possible  exclusively  aimed  at-^"Wftfl  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  inferior.  It  was  the  conversion, 
civilisation,  humanising,  that  "was  the  primary  end; 
all  others  were  but  accessory.  It  was  reserved  for 
the  decay  and  degradation  of  the  great  Christian 
commonwealth,  taken  as  a  whole, — for  its  period  of 
conscious  disruption  and  disorfranifiation, — to  look 
on  the  more  backward  portion  of  our  race  as  in 
theorj-  the  mere  in^^tnmienls  of  the  power  and  wealth 
of  the  more  advanced.  It  is  from  that  period  that 
dates  the  conception  of  a  whole  race  doomed  to  prr- 
petual  inferioritj',  destined  to  be  the  property  of  an- 
other race.  It  waa  reserved  for  this  period  to  imdo, 
so  far  as  it  could,  the  work  in  which  the  mediieval 
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Church  had  shared,  the  constitution  of  the  freed 
of  the  industrial  classes  ;  to  treat  labour,  which  th. 
Church  hud  shoMTi  its  respect  for  without  the  pow< 
of  organising  it,  as  a,  degrailation  ;  and  to  organi 
in  the  mere  spirit  of  commercial  cupidity,  a  trade  i 
the  African  race.  The  idea  of  raising  and  civ  ^ 
becaiutr  wholly  secondary,  or  rather  wns  set  aside  ; 
and  the  sole  object  really  set  before  men  was  the 
ease,  dignity,  and  wealth  of  the  stronger. 

These  last  remarks  are  enough  to  show  thai 
taken  alone,  the  more  complete  connection  and  intc 
dependence  of  the  difterent  nations  are  not  nee 
sarily  for  the  good  of  all,  any  more  than  is  the  su 
riority  asserted  by  one  part  over  the  other.  Bo 
may  ultimately  have  a  good  tendency;  both  may  be 
necessar}^  conditions  of  subsequent  good;  but  both, 
misdirected,  or  even  simply  luidirected,  may  result 
for  an  indefinite  period  in  the  greatest  cvih  The 
closer  the  contact,  the  fuller  may  be  the  oppression 
of  the  weaker  by  the  stron^rer  ;  a  worse  c\il  than 
their  mutual  ignorance  of  one  another.  In  fact,  it 
were  not  difficult  to  show  that  the  inf^rcase  of  mte: 
course  has  been  premature  ;  that  it  would  have  be 
better,  for  many  reasons,  had  it  been  delayed*  The' 
collision  between  great  but  undisciplined  power  apd 
weakness  is  necessarily  fraught  with  ill  conwequencea. 
The  appliances  of  a  high  material  civilisation  used 
without  any  moral  check,  and  under  the  stimulus  of 
contempt  and  aversion,  bring  nothing  but  e\'il  to 
those  who  enjoy  ihem,  and  to  those  on  whom  they 
are  used.  Compare  the  attitude  of  the  barbarian 
invaders  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  centuries,  irith  that  assumed  by  the 
■\vilised   conquerors    of  Mexico  or  Peru,   or  bv  tin 
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more  highly-developed  nations  which  are  now  in  con- 
I  tact  with  the  great  iK)wera  of  the  extreme  East. 

Yet  of  the  two  great  facts  with  which  I  have  been 
dealing, — the  spread  of  contact  and  the  snpremaf^y  of 
eotne  one  portion  of  the  whole — thus  expressed  in  their 
utmost  gcnertdity, — the  second,  if  left  to  Ita  natural 
course,  is  the  least  liable  to  injurious  consequences. 
For  the  more  it  is  carried  out,  the  more  neai'Iy  its 
realisation  is  attained,  the  more  do  those  conse- 
quences diminish-  The  violence  and  mjustice  which 
accompany  the  process  of  ita  establishment  tend  to 
cease  when  it  is  established.  The  great  power  gained 
becomes,  by  a  natural  reaction,  moral  and  beneficial 
in  ita  use.  Ex  hypofhcm^  it  excludes  competitors,  and 
90  guarantees  peace  ;  and  the  peaceful  society  of  man, 
if  secure  from  disturbance,  would  advance  by  its  own 
laws-  In  the  actual  succession  of  history  the  supre- 
macy thus  supposed  has  never  been  attained.  Each 
of  the  powers  which  iii  turn  has  aspired  to  it  has 
failed ;  yet  the  failure  does  not  invalidate  the  lesson 
taught  by  the  unbroken  series  of  attempts.  That 
series  indicates  that  the  problem  is  a  real  practical 
one ;  the  failure  only  shows  that  the  methods  of 
solving  it  hitherto  employed  have  been  faulty  in 
,  principle  or  inadecpiate  in  their  means  of  execu- 
tion- 
It  is,  I  conccire,  demonstrable  that  the  idea  in- 
volved in  all  the  attempts  at  union  of  the  race,  by 
conquest  or  othermse,  which  the  histor}'  of  the  past 
enumerates,  is  a  true  toe,  has  a  reality,  and  is 
realisable.  There  are  two  essential  requisites  for  its 
beneficinl  realisation.  The  first  is,  that  the  [>ower 
which  attempts  it  should  be  duly  subordinated  to 
the  larger  whole  of  wluch,  by  its  very  natm^e,  it  is 
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a  part;  that  it  should  acknowledge  its  dependence 
upon,  and  feel  that  it  is  bet  a  representative  of^  that 
larger  whole.  The  aecontl  rcfjuisite  is,  that  it  should 
be  in  its  constitution  a  power  analogous  to  the  larger 
body  on  which  it  is  to  act  That  body  is  complex, 
formed  of  many  parts,  and  of  parts  differing:  greatly 
from  one  another.  The  sigent  must  also  be  com- 
plex: constituted,  that  is,  by  more  than  one  nation; 
constituted,  in  fact,  by  several  nations  differing  also 
firom  one  another.  In  this  way  no  merely  national 
interest  could  get  the  complete  supremacy.  In  this 
way  there  would  be  ample  provision  for  a  larger 
range  of  sympathies  with  those  outside,  and  a  just 
mutual  control  with  reference  to  those  within. 

In  the  simple  series  of  social  existences  mth  wfuch 
we  are  ultimately  brouf?ht  into  contact, — the  family, 
the  country^  humanity, — we  need  for  practical  pur- 
posed the  intercalation  of  a  new  term,  a  collective 
existence  wider  than  the  country  or  state,  less  ex- 
tensive than  humanity.  The  largest  organism,  hu- 
manit^^,  is  unselfish,  but  powerless  immedifitcly.  It 
is  the  end,  not  the  means.  The  smaller  one,  that  of 
the  state,  has  power  to  work  out  its  purposes,  but  is 
too  isolated  and  fielfisb.  We  want,  then,  an  inter- 
mediate organism  free  from  the  state's  peculisr  evil, 
free  also  from  the  necessary  impuissance  of  human- 
ity- We  need  an  organism  which  can  be  invested 
with  a  leadership — the  hegemony  of  the  rnce — not  for 
its  own  service  and  advancement,  but  for  the  service 
and  advancement  of  the  racfe.  This  is  no  new  idea, 
as  is  cndent  from  what  has  been  above  said.  It  has 
been  repeatetUy  tried  with  varying  success.  The  pro- 
visional creations  of  the  past  have  in  their  failure 
'*2ft  us   the  indications  of  success,  the  raateriids  for 
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the  definitive  construction  of  a  power  competent  to 
this  high  fiinctioii- 

An  attentive  study  of  all  the  previous  efforts  of 
man  in  thia  direction  will  he  tlie  safest  guide  in  our 
constructive  effort.  Enough  hae  been  already  said 
on  this  point  to  justify  the  conclugion  that  the  leader- 
ship of  the  human  ratjc  ia  vested  in  the  West,  What 
is  the  precise  value  or  form  to  he  given  to  &uch 
lentlerj^hip  h  another  question;  but  in  some  form  or 
other  the  conclusion  is  generally  accepted.  All  not 
only  witliin  the  pale  of  Western  civihsation,  hut  those 
without — not  only,  that  is,  those  who  participate  in 
the  function,  hut  those  on  whom  and  for  wliom  It  is 
instituted  and  to  be  exercised, — all  equally  recognise 
its  existence. 

The  Airican  races  assert  no  initiative.  They  wait 
for,  and  are  not  averse  to  accept,  a  wise  guidance. 
Egypt  was  their  one  great  and  inestimable  contribu- 
tion to  the  prop^ess  of  man.  With  the  disappearance 
of  the  Egyptian  theocracy,  any  active  influence  on 
their  part  has  ceased.  The  vast  Polytheistic  Empires 
of  the  East,  in  theh  strong  organisation,  stron^;  under 
any  delusive  appearances  of  weakness,  have  also  re- 
nounced, if  they  ever  put  tonvard,  any  claim  to  the 
direction  of  others.  They  seek  hut  to  avoid  undue 
interference,  a  hasty  and  rude  disturbance  of  their 
existing  order-  Their  attitude  is  passive  and  recep- 
tive— an  attitude  of  expectation,  if  necessarily  and 
justifiably  of  distrustful  ex|wctation.  The  **niue  may 
he  sold  of  the  aggregate  of  the  Mohammedan  powers. 
Since  the  tide  of  Arab  invasion  was  turned  at  Tours, 
and  the  fear  of  Tui'kish  conquest  was  removed  by 
Lepanto,  the  llussulman  has  gradually  settled  into 
Ms  present  position,  that  of  a  tacit  ackno\^rledgnient 
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of  the  practical  supremncy  of  the  West,  with  tlie 
further  step,  in  the  cnsc  of  Turkey,  of  a  large  adop- 
tion of  its  ideas.  By  the  common  consent,  -whether 
■wiUing  or  reluctant,  the  leaderahip  has  devolved 
on  Europe.  It  is  accepted  as  a  fact  throughout  the 
world,  wherever  there  is  any  consciousness  of  the 
human  movement,  that  from  the  activit)'  of  the  West, 
disturbing  and  irritating  as  it  is,  can  alone  come  any 
such  modifieations  in  the  general  management  of  hu- 
man affairs  as  are  to  be  wished  or  expected;  that  it 
is  to  the  same  source  that  the  various  nations  must 
look  for  such  modifications  of  their  modes  of  thought, 
and  consequently  of  their  iiibtitutions,  as  can  be  re- 
ceived from  without,  and  independently  of  their  own 
national  development. 

By  the  method  of  elimination,  then,  we  have 
reached  this  point,  that  the  guidance  of  the  deS' 
tinies  of  man,  of  the  whole  human  race,  is  vested  iu 
Europe.  The  actual  consciousness  of  the  world  ac- 
cepls  this  term  Europe  as  a  whole.  We  shall  rsliortly 
see  that  it  needs  still  further  clearing  and  definition- 
This  will  follow  if  we  attempt  to  get  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  what  the  term  ik€  West  means,  how  fnr  it  is 
sjTionymous  with,  how  far  different  from,  Europe, 
In  other  words,  let  us  seek  an  adequate  answer  to 
the  question — What  constitutes  the  West  ? 

The  actual,  the  official  state-system  of  Europe  ia  a 
heterogeneous  aggregate.  For  any  purposes  of  com- 
mon action  it  consists  of  five  great  Powers,  Since 
the  peace  of  Vienna,  France,  England,  Austria,  Prus- 
sia, and  Russia  have  virtually  constituted  Europe  ; 
and  still  substantially  the  system  remains  the  same- 
The  diplomatic  world  essentially  recognises  the^^e  five, 
"hesc  only,   though   its  \\e\\  is  rapidly  under- 
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going  a  modification  in  consequence  of  the  recent 
events  in  Italy-  The  minor  powers  have  their  own 
position  in  the  European  system,  but  the  ,s}'stem  is 
in  the  greater,  Thei-e  is  the  real  power.  It  is 
foreign  to  my  present  object  to  enter  on  any  detailed 
examination  of  this  system,  to  point  out  its  discord- 
anccB,  it3  \7eaknc39e9,  its  tendencies  to  decay,  ita  im- 
minent dissolution,  I  imagine  that  all  feel  that  a 
large  modification  of  it,  if  not  its  disrui>tion,  is  at 
hand  ;  that  most  thinking  politicians  would  hail  the 
largest  possible  modification  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jects so  provisional  an  institution  has  more  or  less 
secured,  European  peace  and  order, 

I  would  nither  dwell  on  the  diiFerent  conception 
of  the  European  order  whitU  should  be  substituted 
for  it.  The  first  step  in  this  process  is,  however,  still 
negative*  The  eliiniiiation  of  Russia  from  the  system 
is  the  first  great  rectification.  She  is  an  Eiisteni,  not 
a  Western  power,  or  more  Eastern  than  "Western, 
This  natuu'ally  suggests  the  question,  wherein  lies  the 
difi^erence,  what  grounds  are  there  in  reason  or  his- 
tory for  asserting  such  a  distinction?  It  is  an  Ijn- 
portant  questioD,  and  inuj^t  be  answered. 

It  has  been  assumed,  and  up  to  a  certain  point 
all  would  gi'ant  the  assumption,  that  there  are  sohd 
distinctions  between  the  various  bi'anches  of  the  hu- 
man race.  It  is  assumed  further,  that,  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  whole,  we  need  to  construct  some  arti- 
ficial and  lesser  unity,  one  which  shall  admit  some 
branches  whilst  it  does  not  admit  others.  These  two 
assumptions  made,  the  ground  on  which,  in  one  case, 
the  claim  to  form  a  part  ofsuch  lesser  unity  is  allowed, 
m  another  disallowed,  is  the  participation  directly  or 
indU'ectly,  completely  or  incompletely,  in  the  progrcs- 
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sive  civilisatioii  which,  since  the  repulse  of  the  theo- 
cracy of  Western  Asia  by  Greece,  has  chflrjicterised 
Europe.  That  progi'esstve  ci\ilIsation  mcludes  three 
easential  movements — the  intellectual  cultivatioQ  of 
Greece,  the  social  incorporation  of  Western  Europe 
by  liomc,  and  the  Catholic- Feu Jal  orgiinisatiou  of 
mediaeval  Europe.  The  three  have  formed  one  con- 
tinuous progreas.  They  ha^'C  Ijeeii  followed  hy  a 
fourth  of  a  different  character,  which  has  however 
been  confined,  equally  ivith  the  other  three,  to  the 
same  populations.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  I  enu- 
merate the  portions  of  the  race  which  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  ground  of  union  excludes.  Oceania 
and  Africa,  of  course,  are  excluded.  So,  too,  are  the 
Polytheistic  civilisations  of  Eastern  Asia.  Inheritors 
to  a  degree  of  the  intellect  of  Greece,  and  at  one 
time  depositories  of  its  science,  and  almost  its  sole 
cultivators,  the  Mohammedan  nations  have  still  been 
totally  alien  to  the  other  movements,  and  must  stand 
apart  from  the  directuig  body. 

So  far  would  be  practically  allowed  by  all.  It 
is,  however,  a  more  legitimate  inference  from  the 
same  grounds  that  Russia  cannot  he  admitted-  True, 
her  court  and  government  are  in  a  sense  western- 
True,  her  religion  is  in  the  main  doctrinally  the  same 
as  that  of  the  West ;  still  she  is  even  less  than  the 
leading  Mussulman  populations  qualified  for  partici- 
pation. Her  religion  has  had  no  value  socially,  her  go- 
vernment cannot  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  nation 
it  in  a  high  degree  wisely  <lirecl3»  Kussia  h.'is  not,  as 
a  nation,  shared  in  Greco-Roman  culture.  She  was 
never  incorporated  by  Rome,  She  was  not  brought 
within  the  discipline  of  Catholicism,  nor  organised  by 
.FeudaUsm.     She  has  been  as  a  nation  alien  to  the 
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movement  of  later  European  thought.  Evidently  she 
stands  at  a  distinct  point  from  all  those  nations  which 
have  undergone  these  profound  changes.  She  is  on  a 
lower  level  of  training  and  tradition  thaji  they  are. 
She  should  fnlloWj  adopt,  assimilate,  not  attempt  to 
lead  or  control-  If  admitted,  she  is  a  heterogGneoua 
element,  vitiating  the  ivhole  unity  and  lowering  its 
policy ;  she  is  a  source  of  retrogradatiou,  aot  a  means 
of  pTOffress.  Indeed,  a  sufficient  juatitication  for  the 
exclusion  of  Kussia  is  found  in  a  right  estimate  of 
the  social  change  which  has  lately  attracted  the  atten- 
tion, and,  in  a  considerable  measure,  the  admiration 
of  Western  Euro[>G.  It  luis  been  a  vast  and  difficult 
transition  through  wLich  Rueeia  htis  passed  success- 
fully. But,  in  itaelli  it  marks  how  backward  she  was. 
It  is  many  centuries  since  Western  Europe  passed 
through  the  same  stagc^the  transformation  of  the 
serf  into  the  free  man,  Nothing  could  make  it  rea- 
sonable that  a  nation  hardly  yet  clear  of  serfage 
should  direct  those  which  have  long  been  free- 

With  reference  to  the  general  direction  of  Euro- 
pean pohcy  the  exclusion  of  Itussia  is  a  cardinal 
point;  and  Russia  herself  has  greatly  facilitated  its 
acceptance  and  practical  adoption,  were  the  statesmen 
of  the  West  alive  to  the  opportunity  she  has  given 
them,  and  sufficiently  above  their  internal  dissensions 
to  seize  it.  The  residt  nf  tlie  Crimean  war  should 
have  been  to  exclude  her.  Political  exigenciea  gave 
her  an  opening  for  reentering  the  councils  of  Europe, 
of  which  she  availed  herself  with  great  skill.  A  se- 
cond occasion  was  offered,  and  is  still  available,  in 
regai'd  to  Poland.  Her  persistence  in  her  jwlicy 
agahist  the  remonstrances  of  Western  Europe,  her 
haughty  defiance  to  the  expressed  opinions  of  the 
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other  governments  und  to  the  general  pubhc  opinion 

of  the  West,  should  have  been  met^  and  might  still  be 
met,  not  by  war — that  were  an  unjustifiabiL*  folly  when 
no  definite  end  can  be  asslfjned — but  1)}'  shutting  her 
ont  from  all  direct  participation  in  Western  affairs- 
Sucb  a  remedy  Involves  no  hostility  to  Knssia  within 
her  oivn  proper  sphere.  It  is  indicated,  I  venture 
to  think,  by  the  whole  previous  course  of  European 
history  and  policy.  It  is  imperatively  demanded 
not  as  a  punishment  for  Russia,  but  as  the  effica- 
cious guarantee  of  the  n^ht  suhsccpient  conduct  of 
Europe, 

Let  me  put  an  hypothesis  which  may  make  my 
meaning  quite  clear.  Near  the  close  of  the  year  1863 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  proposed  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  Europe  that  they  should  meet  in  eon^rcss  to 
avert  the  dangers  which  threatened  its  public  order. 
The  proposal  was  declined ;  and  I  have  no  wish  to 
question  the  judgment  sho^vn  in  the  refusal-  The 
objections  to  that  refusal  applied  to  its  form  rather 
than  its  substance.  As  proposed,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  congress  could  lead  to  no  useful  result.  Let  us 
suppose  the  jiroposal  renewed,  as  it  conccivaltly  may 
yet  be ;  or  let  us  suppose  a  counter-proposal  made ;  a 
pro]josal,  that  is,  for  an  European  congress  under 
different  conditions — for  a  congress  viz.  of  tlie  Powers 
which,  on  the  grounds  above  given,  ore  natural  con- 
stituents of  a  strictly  European  or  M^estem  assembly. 
Such  an  assemblj'  would  exclude  Russia,  to  say  no- 
thing of  otlier  parts  of  Europe  geogra]>lHeally  so 
called.  The  invitations  to  attend  it  woidd  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  five  true  Western  Powers  whose  com- 
munity of  traditions  and  associations  would  enable 
them  to  form  a  relatively  homogeneous  bodj',  eom- 
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potent  to  discuss  their  difficult  mutual  rclfitions  and 
their  no  less  difficult  joint  action,  mid  from  such 
discussion  might  sprmg  very  salut^rj'  conscrjucnccs. 
But  the  peaceful  exclusion  of  Russia  could  form  no 
legitimate  subject  for  complaint  any  more  than  that 
of  Turkey,  The  confess  so  composed  wouhl  be  com- 
posed on  a  definite  principle,  justified  at  once  by  the 
historical  antecedents  as  well  as  by  the  actual  poli- 
tical needs  of  Europe. 

I  conceive  that  of  the  two  Poirei^  excluded  from 
this  hypothetical  assembly,  Turkey  is  the  one  which 
might  with  the  greater  show  of  reason  claim  admis- 
sion. In  other  words,  Turkey  is  more  Western  than 
Bussia,  As  the  leading  Mohammedan  state,  the  in- 
heritor of  the  trfiditions  of  the  enrlier  Moli-unmedfin 
powers,  tlie  successor  in  its  aggressive  tendencies  of 
the  Arabinn  Ivhalcefate,  Turkey  is  fiir  more  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  historj'  of  Europe  than  is  Russia, 
whose  admission  to  that  history  is  barely  a  century 
old.  The  struggle  mth  the  Ottoman  Empire  colours 
deeply  the  history  of  Western  Europe  for  the  first 
three  centuriiia  of  its  modem  period.  It  has  largely 
modified  the  mutual  relations  of  its  different  states. 
In  that  struggle  the  dangerous  aggrandisement  of  the 
Auatro- Spanish  house — an  aggrandisement  which  is 
the  key  to  so  long  a  chapter  of  European  politics — 
finds  its  explanation  and  its  justification.  When,  fi-om 
the  field  of  Pavia,  Francis  L  sent  his  ring  to  the 
Sultan,  when  Elizabeth  of  England  invoked  his  aid, 
both  but  acted  on  the  conviction  that  the  Power  thry 
addressed  was  intimately  connected  mth  the  general 
interests  of  Europe;  a  con-vnction  which  has  remained 
unshaken  during  the  succeeding  centuries-  Such, 
in  rudimentary  expression,  might  be  the   historicai 
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argninent  for  acquiescence  in  the  claims  of  Turkey. 
Xor  is  there  Tvantin;^  a  political  counterpart,  the 
strength  of  which  lies  in  the  very  circuinstauce  which 
will  be,  find  has  been,  most  yehemcntly  urged  as  the 
groimd  for  the  extrusion  of  Turkey  &om  the  Euro- 
pean body  politic.  It  is  her  religion  which  would 
make  me  wish  for  her  admissiou,  were  it  legitunato 
on  other  grounds.  Every  recognition  of  Turkey,  down 
to  the  latest  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war,  has  been 
valuable  as  a  protest  against  the  spirit  of  religious 
exclusiveness,  as  an  ncknowledgment  that  there  may 
be  common  human  and  political  action  in  spite  of 
the  barriers  raised  by  a  difference  of  faith.  Every 
such  recognition  has,  in  fact,  distinctly  set  aside  the 
claim  of  Christian  nations,  as  such,  to  domineer  over 
others  in  the  name  of  an  inherent  superiority  conferred 
on  them  by  their  religion.  The  force  of  such  protest, 
the  value  of  such  recognition,  would  bii  increased, 
if,  at  the  same  time  that  Turkey  entered  the  Euro- 
pean councils,  Russia,  nominally  of  the  same  religion 
as  Western  Europe,  were  excluded  from  them.  And 
besides  this  indirect  advantage,  by  admitting  Turkey 
the  statesmen  of  the  West  would  gain  the  further  one 
of  placing  thcmaclvca  in  direct  contact  with  the  head 
of  Mohammedanism,  and  so  generally,  through  such 
intermedium,  with  the  East-  It  is  probable  that  in  tlie 
immediate  future  the  need  of  a  closer  mutual  action 
will  be  increasingly  felt.  The  complication  of  inter* 
national  relations  is  every  day  gromng  :  and  tliere  ia 
grooving  at  the  same  time  the  necessity  for  greater 
powfir  of  dealing  with  it.  No  proper  opportunity  of 
increasing  such  power  should  be  neglected. 

Still,  neither  historical  nor  [lolitical  considerations 
would  justify  us  in  regui'ding  Turkey  as  an  integral 
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part  of  the  West,  WHiatever  the  fi(lvantftp;Gs  of  such 
a  view,  tlicy  must  be  foregone  rather  than  wcnlicn  by 
any  immature  concession  the  ctihesion  of  the  Western 
bod}',  fllrt'ftdy  far  too  weak-  If  I  have  dwelt  on  the 
superior  claims  of  Turkey,  it  has  been  at  once  to  draw 
out  into  fuller  lifrht  the  essential  nullity  of  those  of 
Eussiii,  and  to  offer  a  contribution  in  aid  of  those  who 
on  other  groimdfi,  more  or  less  empirically,  yet  in  mj' 
jiidgmcnt  rightly,  uphold  the  integrity  and  independ- 
ent actiou  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  No  Western  poll* 
tician  should  hasten  its  downfall,  or  its  withdrawal 
even  from  Europe.  It^^  freedom  of  initiative  should 
1>e  scrupulously  respected. 

Tie  tbia  as  it  may,  the  removal  of  Russia  and 
Turkey  from  the  state-system  ofHumpe  rectifies  at 
once  a  not  rnieommon  error,  due  partly  to  an  excess 
of  national  f^elf-consciousness  in  the  people^  or  rather 
the  writers  of  the  people,  which  encourages  it,  partly 
to  a  misconception  of  mediaeval  history  and  tin  exag- 
geration of  the  importance  of  the  German  emperors, 
the  heads  of  the  so-called  Holy  Roman  Empire.  In 
so  valuable  a  book  ft3  Heeren's  work  on  the  Pohtical 
State-system  of  Europe,  it  ia  assumed  that  Germany 
is  the  central  state;  and  the  idea  is  popular  naturally 
in  Germany,  and  fostered  by  certain  tendencies  in  the 
minds  of  Englishmen.  Germany  is  the  central  state 
if  you  look  merely  to  the  geographical  form  of  Eu- 
rope  and  the  position  of  Gennany  in  reference  to  it. 
So  it  is  even  politically,  or  might  be,  if  you  allow 
Russia  nnd  the  P.astem  elements  to  he  a  pnrt  of 
political  Europe  in  its  true  sense.  But  it  ceases  to 
be  so  either  geographically  or  politically  if  you  shut 
out  the  Eastern  contingent.  Then  the  true  Western 
Europe  is  seen  at  once,  by  the  moat  cursory  iuspec- 
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tion  of  the  map,  to  find  its  geographicAl  centre  in 
France.  It  finds  its  political  centre  there,  as  is  con- 
fessed by  all  practical  statesmen-  France  should  be 
the  central  figure  historically,  were  the  intelligeiice 
of  Europe  rightly  trained  in  historical  knowledge, 
For  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  cause  of  the  histo- 
rical misconception  relative  to  the  German  Emperor, 
nor  is  it  difficult  to  sec  its  correction.  When,  in  the 
tenth  century,  the  jircsfiure  of  danger  lay  on  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Europe,  on  the  Empire  then  vested 
in  the  hands  of  Otho,  as  the  re[)resentative  of  the 
greater  emperors,  fell  the  burden  of  defending  that 
frontier,  and  mth  the  burden  naturally  was  giveu 
the  preeminence.  But  tlie  danger  once  over,  the 
eccentric  importance  ceased  with  it,  and  the  principal 
place,  if  we  distinguish  reat  importance  from  nominal 
dignitj',  reverted  to  France.  No  one  would  cliuna  in 
the  Crusades  the  first  place  for  Germany,  and  such 
concession  rightly  estimated  is  decisive, 

I  proceed  now  to  a  closer  analysis  of  Western 
Europe  disembarrassed  from  the  complication  of 
Russia.  It  still  contains,  in  its  more  strict  histo- 
rical, as  it  did  in  its  looser  practical  conception,  five 
great  Powers,  which  must  be  separately  and  accu- 
rately examined — France,  Itrtly,  Spain,  England,  and 
Germany;  for  Austria  and  Prussia  must  merge  m 
Germany  in  any  proper  conception  of  the  West.  It 
was  said  of  Italy  that  she  was  but  a  geographical 
expression.  It  might  be  much  more  trul}'  said  of 
Germany,  as  she  at  present  exists.  She  is  a  threefold 
power,  and  sadly  encumbered  with  non-Germanic  ele- 
ments. On  the  diflicult  mutual  relations  of  the  three ; 
on  the  delicate  position  in  respect  to  one  tmother  of 
the  tvvo  most  concentrated  and  most  powerful  states, 
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Oil  tlie  manifold  coin]ilication3  which  the  coini>osition 
of  these  two  presents,  I  need  not  here  touch.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  Germanic  element  in  Western  Eu- 
rope should  be,  as  strictly  as  is  practically  possible, 
detached  from  all  alien  adjuncts,  that  it  should  re- 
nounce all  oppressive  action  on  its  neighbours  cast  or 
south.  It  is  as  German,  whether  united  more  closely 
or  in  some  such  union  as  at  present,  that  they  should 
enter  into  the  Western  system.  The  cr}-  for  an  united 
Germany  has  so  far  a  truth  in  it  as  it  tends  to  simplify 
the  position.  It  is  unwise  as  it  is  out  of  date.  It  is 
a  mere  political  solution  of  diiBciilties,  and  the  pro- 
blem, which  is  the  real  task  of  Europe,  is  social  and 
moral.  Its  anachronism  is  patent  on  the  face  of  it. 
It  is  a  cry  not  merely  for  internal  union,  but  for  in- 
ternal union  for  the  purposes  of  a  retro^adc  external 
policy-  It  is  a  demand  for  aggrandisement,  relative 
power,  coirLmercinI  and  pohtical  importance,  and  that 
iiTCPpcctivc  of  the  just  claims  of  others*  Poland, 
Hungary,  or  Italy,  are  not  considered  but  as  con- 
ducing to  German  greatness.  Thrre  ia  no  objection 
on  the  score  of  danger  to  Europe  in  an  united  Ger- 
many. If  it  tended  to  secure  a  better  govemmentj 
to  remove  oppressive  distinctions  and  restrictions ;  if 
it  tended  to  the  real  internal  wcdfare  of  the  German 
people,  it  shoold  be  cordially  welcomed.  It  is  frojn 
the  point  of  view  of  that  people's  genuine  interests 
that  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  not  ii  waste 
of  time  ;  a  movement  which  the  actual  state  of  opi- 
nion in  Europe  makes  natural  and  intelligible,  but 
which  is  not  the  less  to  be  regretted- 

Whatever  may  be  the  decision  on  this  ]X)Liit.  it  Is 
with  Germany  as  a  whole  that  we  are  concerned  when 
wc  are  considering  it  in  the  composition  of  the  West, 
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OS  the  iifth  great  Power.      For  the  moment  I  omit  I 
France  and  England — as  by  common  consent  essentialj 
members  of  %\ie  AV^cst,  both   in  tiic   present  and   the 
pwit — :uid  proceed  to  tiic  cousidcnitiou  of  the  two  re- 
maining statca,  whose  position  needs  some  notice  and 
rectification.     Italy  iw,  in  the  main,  reconatituted  as 
a  kingdom.     The   course  of  events  since  185i)  has 
tended  uniformly  m  one  direction:  her  internal  union 
into  one  state,  and  her  restoration  to  her  rank  as  a 
great  European  power.      She  is  not  yet  fully  placed 
in  that  |>oaition  in  the  diplomatic  world ;  but  daily  she 
is  assuming  more  prominence  in  tlie  calculations  of 
Btatesmen,  and  the  most  recent  change  has  given  an 
increased  impetus  to  the  movement.     But  this  new 
diplomatic  attitude,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
Bion,  is  liy  no  means  necessary  to  Italy  to  enable  her  | 
to  count  OS  an  indispensable  constituent  of  the  West. 
United  or  disunited,  she  can  never  be  any  thing  but^ 
euch  constituent.     Her  claim  rests  on  far  too  sound] 
an  historical  ground.     She  has  too  profoundly  guided 
and  modified  the  whole  of  Western  civilisation.     The 
second  ultimately  m    real  importance  of  the  gi'cat 
powers,  Italy  need  wait  for  no  material  concentration ; 
flhe  is  cert^  of  recognition  as  her  just  inheritaiico  m 
from  which  no  jealousy  could   exclude  her,  even   if 
any  jealousy  existed-    Still,  though  the  place  of  Italy- 
is  thus  .secure,  it  is  nut  the  less  importaut  that,  in 
the  present,  for  the  welfare  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
it  should  be  openly  recognised,  that  ui  all  coininon' 
Western  actions  her  cooperation  should  be  sought. 
The   unportance   of  this  lies  in  the    defimtenesa    bo 
given  to  the  constitution  of  the  West- 

The  case  of  Spain  is  similar  in  all  essential  par- ' 
*U;m,      She  too  must  be   reinstated  in    lier  fuUJ 
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membership.  Her  closest  cooi^ratioa  must  be  iri- 
ited.  Her  complete  recognition  tis  one  of  the  five 
I  great  Powers  13  urgently  demanded  of  ^y"e8tern  states- 
tmen.  Some  years  ago  I  urged  on  the  English  go- 
vernment and  nation,  in  the  interest  alike  of  Spain, 
of  England,  iind  of  Eurofje,  the  restitution  to  Spain 
of  Gil>niltar.  I  urge  it  not  less  now.  It  is  not  less 
now,  than  it  was  then,  the  duty  of  England  to  restore 
it.  But  I  would  ui'ge  more  now.  I  would  nvg^^  that 
is,  the  adoption  of  a  consistent  j>olicy  of  conciliation 
end  sJipport  towards  Spain,  of  wliit'h  the  cession  of 
I  Gibraltar  should  bo  the  first  act  and  symbol.  It  were 
liov  the  good  of  Europe  that  the  statesmen  of  Eng- 
land should  take  ihe  initiative  in  replacing  Spain  in 
her  legitimate  place  ;  legitbnate,  that  is,  viewed  by 
the  light  of  historical  continuity,  and  not  simply 
under  the  narrower  teaching  of  mere  actual  circum- 
Blanced,  No  rivalrj'  has  been  more  fatal  to  Spain 
than  that  of  England,  though  none  has  been  more 
susceptible  oi  palliation,  or  even  justification.  No 
nationality  is  more  alienated  from  us  than  the  Si>a- 
nish;  and  justly  alienated,  by  our  selfish,  haughty, 
and  oppressive  abuse  of  our  [jo^vcr.  Nothing  could 
exert  so  beneficial  an  influence  on  the  reconytitution 
of  European  union,  nothing  could  so  effectually  tend 
to  heal  the  antagonieni  now  prevaiUng  bet^veen  the 
branches  of  the  Western  Family,  as  a  sincere  effort — 
aud  its  smcerity  might  be  tested  by  its  success — on 
the  part  of  Eughuid,  Teutonic,  Northern,  and  Pro- 
testant Enghmd,  to  restore  to  its  due  honour  and 
importance  the  Latin,  Southern,  and  Catholic  Spain. 
As  a  result  of  these  changes,  we  have,  as  the  five 
great  Powers  of  the  West,  Franct*,  Italy,  Spahi,  Eng- 
land, and  Germany.     But  this  simple  cnumcratiou  ia 
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insufficient  for  my  present  purpose.  Only  one  of  the 
five  is  quite  simi3le ;  Italj',  aa  a  geographical  expression, 
and  tlie  Italiaii  population  are  coextensive,  for  Italy 
has  neither  dependencies  nor  colonies,  SIi^  is  free  from 
fill  tlie  evil  associations  wliich  adhere  to  those  names 
in  the  case  of  the  others.  Still,  for  the  sake  of  sym^ 
inetrj',  and  not  also  without  a  real  political  value  in 
the  change,  I  would  at  present  ^[^eak  rather  of  tlie 
Italian  people  tliau  of  Italy.  The  pres&ure  which  is 
forcing  on  the  Italians  a  political  concentration  simi* 
lar  to  that  of  their  powerful  neighbours, — which  is 
giving  them  a  large  army,  a  large  fleet,  a  large  debt, 
all  the  attributes,  in  short,  of  a  lirst-rate  Eurojieaii 
power, — is,  it  may  be  hoped,  but  temporary.  Her  full 
independence  once  attained,  Italy  may  resume  her  loug 
tradition  of  a  moral,  not  political  union,  her  highly 
articulate  national  existence,  rather  than  remain  a 
strongly  centrahsed  government.  It  is  deeply  to  be 
regretted  that  the  need  of  complete  independence  ia 
mterrupting  her  histoiy,  and  forcing  her  to  renounce 
for  a  time  the  valuable  legacy  of  the  past ;  which  in 
the  [)ast,  it  is  true,  has  been  the  cause  of  so  much 
fcufferinj;,  but  which  in  the  present  and  future  might 
eerve  her  much, — I  allude  to  the  coexiateucc  of  a 
number  of  real  states,  large  enough  for  all  the  ob- 
jects of  a  statCj  not  large  enough  to  stifle  all  ci^dc 
feeling.  The  lu&s  uf  thla  organisation  is  the  great 
evil  to  Italy,  and  through  her  to  Europe,  of  the  re- 
tention of  Venice  by  Ausitria.  it  hai*  a  tendency  to 
result  for  Italy  in  a  great  jiolitieal  aberratiou- 

As  Ital}"  for  the  Italian,  so  Prant-c  stands  for 
the  Frencli  population  wherever  found,  in  or  out  of 
prance  proper,  in  eoluuies  belonging  to  France  or  in 
colonies  planted  by  her,  but  now  o^vning  another  pa- 
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litical  allegiance,  such  as  Lower  Canada,  Aiiy  such 
offshoots  of  a  nation  are,  relatively  to  the  rest  of  the 
"World,  still  iiitegrfd  parts  of  it,  sympathising  with  it, 
and  acting  as  conductors  of  its  influence  to  the  rest. 
They  form,  equally  with  the  parent  state,  a  part  of 
the  West,  as  we  conceive  it.  So  that  it  is  seen  to 
be  composed,  uot  of  five  definite  political  unities  or 
states,  but  of  five  freer  and  lai'ger  social  unities  or 
populations,  of  which  the  closer  and  more  concen- 
trated unities  are  but  the  parts  and  centres.  Nor 
is  the  social  unity  confined  to  the  parent  state  and  its 
colonies ;  there  may  be  other  essential  constituents 
of  it  which  ore  independent  states,  ajid  liavc  be(?n 
always  such  historically  ;  t'-  y-  the  French  portion  of 
Belgium  is  a  part  of  France,  in  the  largest  sense  of 
the  tenn. 

Similarly,  the  Spanish  populations  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  World — not  merely  the  Spanish  reuiusula, 
Spain  and  Portugal  that  is,  but  the  va^t  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  oifshoots  in  Central  and  South  jVmerica 
or  elsewhere — are  the  equivalent  of  Spain,  as  part  of 
Western  Europe.  So  again  with  England,  which  en- 
ters the  European  concert  as  the  short  expression  for 
the  Anglo-Saxon  populations  of  the  United  States, 
not  less  than  for  its  own  immediate  colonies,  Cana- 
dian or  Australasian.  Lastly,  the  same  holds  good 
of  Germany,  The  Gennan  jjopulation  comprises  not 
merely  Germany  ]>roper,  but  its  natural  a])pcndagC3 
—  Holland,  German  Switzerland,  the  Scaudiuaviiui 
kingdoms,  and  any  colonial  adjuncts,  whether  sepa- 
rate colonies  or  large  masses  of  German  settlers. 

If,  to  make  my  meanuig  clear,  I  have  thus  in  de-* 
tail  pointed  out  that  the  West  means  the  collective 
imitj''  formed  by  the  five  populations   above  men- 
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tioned,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  of  expression  I 
shall  use,  when  speaking  of  them,  the  more  conceu- 
trntcd  terms,  the  names  of  the  representative  nucleus 
of  eauli  population-  (.)ne  remai'k  I  would,  llu^vev€^, 
premise  :  what  has  been  smd  of  ItJtly  applies  with 
equal  force  to  the  others  in  the  future.  Their  great 
political  concentration,  such  ns  it  exists  in  France, 
Spain,  or  England,  has  had  doubtless,  and  may  have 
still,  a  relative  value.  But  m  the  future  it  mil  be 
otherwise  ;  and  the  disgregatlon  of  Italy  is  hut  the 
type  of  the  political  order  which  is  etpiaJly  desirable 
for  ftlL  Ultimately,  it  ought  as  little  to  be  the  ahu 
of  the  statesman  to  keep  together  the  large  national 
aggregates  actually  in  existeuce,  as  it  is  to  reunite 
those  which  have  been  separated  during  the  laat 
three  centuries,  Holland  with  Spain,  for  instance  ; 
the  United  States  with  England  ;  or  the  S|»amsh  set- 
tlements with  the  mother  country.  Such  reuuiou  is 
never  dreamt  of.  All  English  jxjliticians  are  aware 
that  the  separation  of  the  American  colonies  in  the 
last  century  will  at  no  very  distant  period  be  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  the  Canadian  and  Australasian  ;  and 
they  acquiesce  in  this  fact  The  mere  distance  offers 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  ]>eruianent  union.  It  ^vill 
remain  for  the  future  to  sec  whether  distance  aloue 
is  the  necessaiy  condition  uf  separation  ;  whether 
size  may  not  equally  be  a  sound  reason;  whether 
the  principle  adopted  as  the  regulator  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  states  should  not  be  the  real  adequate 
securing  of  the  highest  objects  of  state  union.  The 
older  division  of  Great  Britain  was  but  an  anticipa- 
tion. In  one  form  or  another  it  mil  reappear.  So 
that  in  wishing  for  Italian  decentralisation,  for  the 
■'laratc  existence  of  her  traditional  smaller  states,  I 
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am  but  applying  to  her  immediately  what  I  consider 
'to  be  the  desirable  politictd  orgoui^ation  ultimately 
for  her  compeers. 

In    the    meaii   time,  however,  whilst  the    larger 

.  nationul   aggregates  remain,  then*  action,  as  centres 

'  of  the  corresponding  popLdatioiis,  ivill   be  the   most 

powerful,  will  bo  for  a  lime  the  only  action  that  cau 

he  sensibly  felt-     In  other  words,  it  is  Western  Eu- 

roi*e,  In  the  narrower,  more  ordinary  sense,  which 

for  some  time  must  be  the  active  agent,  the  muiister 

of  the  great  purjHJses  of  the  whole  \A'esteni  comma- 

nit;.     It  is  deisirahle  to  avoid  vfigueneas,  no  less  in 

■  action   than   iu  thought.     The  other  states  arc  too 

^diatajit,  and  in  many  poiuta  iii  too  JifTereut  a  bitua- 

*tion,  to  act  much  at  present.     So  much  imty  be  said 

without  prejudice  to  their  legithnate  and  naturally 

[increasing  influence-     The   great  American  Union, 

reconstituted  iu  its  full  integHtj',  must  have  great 

Aveight   in   all   Western    collective   action.     But   the 

exercise  of  its  power  will  be  the  more  salutary,  if  it 

is    exerted  in   presence  of  a  reconstituted  Western 

centre,  not  brought  to  bear  on  isolated,  and  in  the 

main  autagoniatic,  governments, 

I  spoke  above  of  the  inheritance  of  Greek  intel- 
lectual cultm^,  Itoman  organisation,  the  Mediaeval 
Cathohc  Feudalism,  and  the  at  once  destructive  and 
reconstructive  revolution  of  modern  Europe  during 
the  five  last  centuries.  It  was  this  inheritance  ivhich 
was  made  the  foundation  on  which  to  raise  the  poli- 
tical and  social  superstructure  of  the  West.  It  was 
the  liaving  shared,  iu  sorae  greater- or  less  degree,  iu 
this  inheritance  which  constituted  the  le^^itimate  title 
to  funu  a  part  of  the  collective  unity.  It  in  obviona 
that  the  five  states  included  have  not  shared  iu  an 
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equal  degree.  The  transmission  of  the  Western  tra- 
ditions has  been  more  direct  and  unbroken  u-ith  some 
tlian  ^vitli  others  \  more  direct  and  unbroken  in 
France,  Italy,  and  SjWn,  than  in  Enghind  and  Ger- 
many- Again,  it  has  been  lusa  imjjaircd  in  France  and 
Italy  than  in  Spain,  in  England  than  in  Germany. 
Still  these  diffei'ences  are  differences  of  degree  only. 
If  Germany  had  the  inisfnrtune  to  lose  the  benefits  of 
sabjugation  by  Rome,  and  consequently  the  fertilising 
mfluences  of  Roman  civilisation,  the  loss  has  been  in 
t\  large  measure,  though  far  from  wholly,  repaired 
by  the  contjuests  of  Charlcm:i^nc  and  her  siibf^equent 
adniLxturc  mth  Western  political  action.  Her  in- 
heritance has  been  indirect,  but  it  is  sufficient.  If 
by  the  Saxon  conquest  England  lost  the  advantages 
her  incorporation  into  the  Ilonian  Empire  had  pro- 
mised hereby  tlie  action  of  the  I'apacy  umlerGregory 
the  Gre.at,  and  by  the  Norman  invasion,  shu  regained 
to  a  great  extent  her  position.  The  indirectness  of' 
the  transmission  does  not  invalidate  her  claim  to  be 
an  integral  part  of  Western  Europe. 

But  there  are  two  European  states  which  require 
a  eepnrate  mention,  as  standing  on  a  distuict  ground. 
Both  have  a  definite  history  and  definite  relations 
with  Western  civilisation;  both  are  incompletely,  it 
ia  true,  yet  necessarily  adjuncts  of  the  West.  The 
two  I  mean  are  Greece  and  Poland,  It  were  impos- 
sible to  exclude  Greece  from  our  consideration;  for 
to  Greece  we  owe  the  first  great  step  in  our  con- 
tinuous movement — the  intellectual  culture  of  the 
race.  The  poetry,  the  philosophy,  the  science  of 
Western  Europe  are  inexplicable  without  Greece. 
Sharing  nombially  in  the  Roman  incorporation,  she 
was  really  alien  and  averse  to  it,  and  wfia  essentially 
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not  benefited  by  it.  She  wholly  missed  the  benefits 
of  Catholicism ;  oor  couM  she  accept  those  of  Jloham- 
medanism.  She  remains,  therefore,  incomplete,  un- 
developed; yet,  by  vh^tuc  of  her  pa&t,  she  interests 
Western  Europe,  and  is  a  fit  object  for  the  earliest 
application  of  her  beneficent  j^rotection.  The  hete- 
rogeneous protectorate,  whieh  is  the  expression  of 
this  relation,  and  under  which  she  hns  suflercd  as 
much  fls  she  has  profited,  is  destined  to  give  way  to 
a  more  wisely  instituted  direction,  one  more  purely 
"Western,  and  as  such  free  from  the  conflicting  inte- 
rests which  have  sacrificed  Greece  to  other  political 
antagonism. 

It  is  purely  by  her  conversion  to  Catholicism  that 
Poland  stands  out  from  her  more  unmediate  kindred. 
It  is  by  her  serv-icca  aa  the  bulwark  of  Eunupc  agfiinst 
the  barbai'ians  that  she  has  an  especial  claim  ou  the 
goodwill  of  the  West.  She  is  inseparable  from  its 
past  history.  Yet  that  goodwill  cannot  be  shown  by 
war.  There  la  no  justification  for  such  a  course; 
there  is  equally  none  for  abandoning  her,  A  bene- 
ficial infiuenco  in  her  destiny  can  only,  however^  be 
exercised  from  without  when  the  jx>wers  which  could 
exercise  it  have  themselves  been  modified*  In  the 
mean  time  Poland,  which  in  the  m^i  suffers  from  her 
anarchical  political  constitution  and  from  her  belated 
social  order,  must  look  to  her  own  action,  and  guide 
herself  by  the  experience  of  more  advanced  nations. 
^Tnen  the  time  is  come  for  a  collective  Western  ac- 
tion, it  would  seem  natural  that,  as  in  the  past,  so 
again,  such  action  should  take  effect  through  Ger- 
many. Once  thorougldy  Western  in  its  sympathies, 
disengaged  at  once  from  subservience  to  Russia,  and 
from  all  cravings  for  aggrandisement  eastward,  Ger- 
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many  will  neither  seek  to  retain  the  parts  of  Polanc 
wliich  ftre  now  incorporated  Into  her  aggregate,  r 
connive  at  the  abHorption  of  the  rest  by  Eussio.! 
Through  Germany  as  its  organ  the  West  will  assume 
towiu'dfi  Poland,  under  better  auspices  and  on  nioroJ 
sure  grounds,  the  attitude  which  the  Popes  have] 
honourably  assumed  in  the  worst  times.  With  mor^J 
powerful  efficacy,  the  intervention,  so  directed  b^ 
favour  of  Poland,  will  replace  the  isolated  and  there-! 
fore  inefficacious  fiympathy  of  France. 

So  much  for  the  full  explanation  of  the  term  '*tb< 
West"     In  its  widest  as  well  as  in  its  most  concen- 
trated meaning,  it  3a  fairly  before  the  reader.     An! 
attentive  consideration  will  show  that  so  va^t  &  col* 
iective  existence  can  only  be  held  together  by  a  moral 
union.     A  common  inheritance,  a  community  of  tra-  i 
ditions  and  of  the  fecUngs  and  sympathies  consetjuent ' 
thereon^  a  common  faith,  a  common  object — such, 
and  not  any  outward   political  or   material   bonds^ 
must  constitute  the  tie.     Such  community  must  evi- 
dently be  first  realised  by  the  more  central  poitiona; 
the  stress  of  instruction  and  guidance  rests  on  them. 
Once  realised  in  some  approximative  degree  by  thein* , 
it  will  rapidly  spread  to  the  more  distant  portions. 

The  union  above  indicated  has  its  prototyjie  in 
history.  Mediaeval  Eurojie  ftlt  itself  to  be  one  ia 
this  sense  under  the  Catholic-Feudal  organisation. 
There  was  then  a  moral  and  spiritual  muon  of  ■ 
Western  Christendom,  entirely  different  from  that 
which  had  hound  together  substantially  the  same 
extent  in  the  Koman  period.  The  more  we  study 
meditrval  records,  the  mere  we  see  the  complt^teness 
and  the  strength  which  then  characterised  the  inter- 
communion of  Europe.     The  isolation  of  the  several 
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n&tions  imd  tlkeir  mutual  antipathies  date  in  their 
full  force  ironi  the  break-up  of  the  Middle  Ages  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  They  have  been  Intensified 
and  syatematiscd  by  the  so-called  Reformation  of 
the  sixteenth-  For  our  purpose  it  is  sufficient  that 
a  different  state — a  state  of  comniumon  and  sympa- 
thy— was  once  the  order  of  Europe.  For  its  attain- 
ment once  makes  it  probable  that  it  may  be  attained 
again,  If  it  can  be  shown,  as  it  can  be  and  has  been, 
that  the  cauaca  of  Its  first  ftdlurc  can  be  avoided,  and 
that  the  grounds  on  which  Its  partial  succes.s  rested 
still  exist.  It  i3  for  our  own  generation,  and  the 
generations  which  shall  follow  it,  to  form  again  the 
intercommunion  of  Western  Europe  m  the  interest  of 
the  whole  human  race,  and  in  obedience  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  past-  It  may  be  revived  on  a  Surer  basis 
and  with  greater  closeneee-  The  basis  to  be  surer 
must  be  rational  and  real,  not  fictitious  ;  the  greater 
closeness  may  be  gained  by  substituting  the  definite 
conception  of  the  West  for  the  indefinite  and  an- 
archical term  of  Christendom.  The  weakness  in- 
herent in  this  tenn  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that 
it  nover  really  included  all  the  nations  which  in  be- 
lief were  Christian  ;  as  is  auffieiently  seen  by  the 
fourth  crusade,  when  the  armies  of  Eurojx*  were 
diverted  from  their  legitimate  enemies  to  attack  and 
plunder  the  metropolis  and  empire  of  their  Eastern 
coreligionists. 

The  historical  probabilitj'  of  the  union  granted, 
thf^  means  of  attaining  it  are  simple  in  statement,  if 
difficult  of  execution.  There  Is  the  direct  action  of 
statesmen  and  governments  based  on  theu*  ha^Tng 
mastered  the  conception.  They  might  exert  a  most 
powerful   influence  by  removing  existing   obstacles 
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and  familiariamg  the  nations   they  direct  with    thdl 
idea  of  a  neiv  European  polity. 

Anticipatingj  accompanying,  ftnd  supportinf^  theif  ] 
action,  a  rightly  directed  public  opinion  might  spread] 
its  results  rapidly  throu<^hout  the  peoples  iramodiately! 
affected  by  it    Both  together,  the  action  of  the  states- [ 
man  and  the  opinion  of  the  penplea  would  work  har- 
moniously to  the  further  object — to  the  discovery  of 
the  ultimate  means  of  insuring  a  sound   foundation  1 
for  the  work  initiated  by  the  convergence  of  their 
respective  influences.     Such  ultimate  means  are  the 
institution  and  development  of  the  education,  and  the  i 
calling  into  existence  the  body  which  should  organise 
the  education,  of  the  West.   Enough,  if  I  here  indicate  [ 
this  fundamental  refjui^ite  for  the  new  order,  whicK ' 
can  only  rest  aa  its  prototj-pc — the  Catholic  ordei^ 
did,  on  a  community  of  faith.     It  was  indispensable' 
to  indicate  it,  were  it  only  to  preclude  any  supposition 
that  the  bond  which  h  at  present  so  much  vaunted, 
that  of  commercial  interest,  was  in  any  degree  relied 
on.     It  were  unwise  to  refuse  to  the  tic  created  byJ 
commerce  a  certain  negative   influence  in  favour  ofl 
pcace^     But  men  are  never  really  united  by  interests, 
cor  are  nations.      Morally,  interests  are  more  calcu- 
lated to  separate.     It  is  important  that  we  should  not , 
be  led  astray  by  the  teaching  now  so  prevalent,  and 
substitute  a  delusive  connection  for  a  solid  one.     The 
inetRcacy  of  this  commercial  tie  may  be  well  appre- 
ciated by  seeing  to  what  it  leads  in  regard  to  other 
nations  not  professedly  included  by  It.     The  common 
Interest  of  those  whom  it  connects  finds  its  expression 
in  the  most  oppressive  action  towards  those  without. 
It  is  but  a  collective  selfishness,  and  naturally  works 
selfish  ends, 
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I  touck  but  slightly  on  such  a  point,  as  it  will 
find  its  full  consideration  elsewhere  in  tins  series  of 
essays.  But  if  commerce  is  rejected  as  the  founda- 
tion of  Western  order,  as  being  inherently  and  neceS'- 
sflrily,  when  left  to  itself,  negative,  however  positive 
in  outwjird  semblance,  it  follows  a  fortiori  that  no 
mere  negation  can  be  accepted  in  its  default.  Yet  it 
is  on  a  mere  negation  that  the  State-system  of  Euroi)e 
actually  rests.  The  Balance  of  Power,  which  avowedly 
for  tlie  last  two  centuries  has  been  the  active  guiduig 
principle  of  Western  policy^  is  and  can  be  nothing  else* 
It  18  a  provisional  artifice — the  expression  of  mutual 
jealousy,  the  diplomatic  remedy  for  a  transitional  state 
of  disorder.  It  implies  a  state  of  compromise,  not  of 
cooperation  ;  and  as  cooperation  h  tlv^  aim  of  human 
society  in  all  its  forms,  its  temporary  silbstitute  must 
ultimately  disappear.  Be  so  much  said  without  im- 
peachment of  the  statesman-like  prudence  wliich  in- 
vented, has  subsequently  applied,  and  still  clings  to, 
the  balance  of  power,  as,  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
formula,  the  best  relatively. 

For  I  cannot  think  that  the  new  principle,  what- 
ever its  justification,  whatever  its  attractions,  which 
has  been  largely  adopted  by  what  is  called  the  Liberal 
school  in  Euroixi,  and  is  now  coquetted  with,  now 
trampled  on,  by  the  ambition  of  its  governments, 
oifers  a  less  unsomid,  if  more  specious,  basis  of  or- 
ganisation, I  allude  to  the  principle  of  nationalities. 
I  do  not  wish  to  extenuate,  much  less  to  denj-, 
the  evils  for  which  this  principle  is  the  profi^ered 
remedy.  Still  the  new  formula,  if  examined  with 
attention,  is  but  a  variation  of  the  old.  It  is  the  old 
thing  under  a  new  name,  with  the  added  evil  that 
it  enlists,   thus   rehaptiaed,  the  sympathies  of  whole 
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poyuUdom^  instead  of  remaining  fiimply  an  afikir  for 
lilt  cJ<Jer  refts<Hi  of  diplomatists  and  statesmen.  Each 
aqjftrste  nationality  alms  at  concentrfLtioa,  indepeod* 
€&ce,  find  strength,  but  with  the  object  of  assertiiig 
ititelf  a^rauist  all  the  rest-  The  \-io(eiit  comprea^oD 
which  kee\m  together  discordant  aggregates  I  regret 
as  moch  as  any  one.  But  I  can  see  no  real  cure  of 
Kuch  e\Tls  in  the  immediate  assertion  of  feelings  such 
ss  have  animated  Germany  in  the  recent  contest  with 
Denmark.  For  the  purely  transitional  stat*;  through 
which  Europe  is  [>as>aog,  the  older  principle  is  suffi- 
cient to  maiatain  a  certain  order;  and  it  were  a 
wast^  of  time  to  endeavour  to  subs^titute  in  its  place 
any  other  which  at  bottom  should  be  equally  provi* 
gionaL  For,  apart  from  ail  abuses  of  it  by  its  advo- 
cates, the  new  one  is,  considered  in  itself,  an  arrange- 
ment for  separation,  not  a  bond  of  union.  True,  it 
may  be  urged  that  such  separation  will  lead  to  union, 
but  it  can  only  do  so  indirectly,  and  there  are  direct 
means  avnilable;  and  as  there  are  these  means,  it 
seems  unadvisable  to  fall  back  on  any  indirect  and 
negative  method. 

Both  principles — that  of  the  balance  of  power,  aa 
well  as  that  of  nationalities — have  a  relative  value. 
Either  might  have  been  a  groundwork  for  EuTOpean 
order.  One  lias  been  adopted  as  such ;  and  as  neither 
is  capable  ot  being  a  definitive  acttlement,  it  is  un- 
advisable at  the  present  |^riod  to  replace  it  by  the 
other.  It  is  on  purely  relative  grounds  that  the  lat- 
ter is  set  a^ijrle  as  a  substitute.  In  fact,  so  purely 
relative  are  the  groimds  that  there  are  cases  in  which 
itg  immediate  adoption  may  be  advocated.  Applied 
to  a  highly  civilised  community,  such  as  Italy,  the 
Honal   principle   is  indefeasible.  *  It  would,  if  en- 
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forced  at  once,  conduce  highly  to  peace  and  order  in 
Europe-  If  enforced  in  the  European  dominions  of 
Turkey,  it  would  be  a  serious  political  error ;  it  would 
but  tend  to  disorder- 
Both  principles  are  inadequate,  and  equally  so,  if 
looked  on  a»  final  solutions.  They  are  both  of  them 
remedies  far  too  materiftl  find  i)olitical  to  meet  diffi- 
culties which  are  social  and  moral,  and  which  a^  such 
demand  a  social  and  mornl  treatment.  They  have 
not  in  them  any  tendency  to  harmonise  0|)inion3  and 
convictions;  they  have  not  even  any  tendency  to  fur- 
ther concordant  action,  much  less  to  promote  sym- 
pathies. And  the  absence  of  such  tendencies  is  their 
conclusive  condemnation  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  allow 
that  only  on  harmonious  opinion  nnd  conviction  can 
enduring  sympathy  be  based,  and  that  without  such 
sympathy  no  lasting  convergence  of  action  is- con- 
ceivable. 

The  pohtical  conception  "the  West,"  explahied 
in  detail,  the  principles  on  which  European  order  ac- 
tually rests,  or  is  wished  to  rest,  set  aside^  the  nature 
of  the  union  to  be  aimed  at  having  been  stated,  it 
remain!*  for  me  to  consider  what  is  the  aim  set  before 
this  collective  personalitj'.  Shortly,  I  may  state  it  to 
be  the  peacefid  action  on  the  rest  of  the  race,  with 
the  purjjose  of  raising,  or  enabling  its  various  con- 
stituents to  rise,  in  due  order  to  the  level  it  has  itseli' 
attained-  Such  a  body  woukl  stand  forth  as  the  mo- 
del at  once  and  director  of  the  rest,  Dul}'-  organised 
within,  conscious  of  its  functions  and  obligations,  it 
would  appreciate  the  wants  and  situation  of  those 
without  it;  and,  without  any  pressure  or  unwar- 
ranted interference  mth  their  legitimate  independ- 
ence of  action,  it  would  be  ready  to  help  tliem  in 
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their  onward  course.  Orderly  within  itself^  and  keep- , 
ing  order  by  a  joint  effort  on  the  common  ground  < 
the  race,  the  sea,  it  would  institute  systematic  con- 
nections with  the  other  nations  or  populations.  The 
basis  of  such  intercourse  would  not,  as  now,  be  mainly, 
much  less  pm"e!y,  industrial  and  for  its  own  benefit. 
There  would  he  no  slighting  of  the  advantages  and 
uses  of  commerce;  but  commerce  would  hold  its 
proper,  entirety  secondnry  and  subordinate,  position, 
avEuUible  as  a  Btimulus  and  guarantee  for  continuity 
of  relations-  The  religious  missions  of  the  present  are 
elements  of  disturbance,  and  offer  no  compensation  for 
sucli  disturbance;  they  are  engaged,  in  the  main,  in 
the  hopeless  attempt  to  spread  an  exclusive  and  un- 
sympathetic faith,  which  aa  such  has  no  chance  of  I 
being  accepted.  Their  only  recommendation  is  their 
motive  and  their  general  idea;  but  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  prevents  their  being,  in  their  leading  i 
results,  a  mere  eviL  Superseding  them,  the  missions  j 
of  the  future  will  hold  a  different  language,  aira  at 
widely  different  objects,  and  have  a  very  different 
eflScacy,  In  full  sympathy  with  the  past  and  present 
intellectual,  social,  and  religious  condition  of  those 
whom  they  address^  equally  whether  monotheistic, 
polytheistic,  or  fetishist,  they  will  take  them  each  at ! 
the  point  at  which  they  find  them,  accept  their  actual 
state,  and  lead  them  on  by  an  orderly  development. 
Such  peaceful  and  sympathetic  action,  made  intelli- 
gible by  a  previous  cessation  of  the  violent  and  frau- 
dulent intercourse  which  now  repels  all  tendencies  to 
friendlinesSj  will  be  met  by  the  unreserved  admission 
of  the  superiority  of  the  West-  The  nations  to  whom 
it  speaks  iviU  allow  its  moral  and  Intellectual  pre- 
^niinence  as  completely  as  they  even  now  admit  its] 
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material,  mechanical,  and  active  predominance-  They 
will  have  no  repuguance  to  diaintereated  advice,  free 
trom  all  tendency  to  disturb  or  design  of  conquest 
Treated  mth  courtesy  and  respect,  not,  as  noiv,  with 
ill-concealed  contempt,  they  ^vill  reciprocate  an  inter- 
course from  wliich  both  derive  good,  aa  sure!}'  as  they 
now  reject,  so  for  as  they  dare,  the  interchange  of  de- 
pendence on  one  side  and  haughtiness  on  the  other. 

The  experience  of  the  past  has  repeatedly  shown 
that  thia  is  no  idle  dream;  that  there  is  on  the 
part  of  the  less  advanced  races  a  strong  disposition 
to  appropriate  the  progress  of  the  more  iavoured, 
and  to  be  grateful  to  the  agents  of  its  communica- 
tion. And  this  is  true,  not  merely  of  simple  bar- 
barous tribes,  whose  propensity  Is  almost  to  worship 
the  white  man  as  a  god;  but  it  is  true  alao  of  those 
nations  which  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  orga* 
niaed  political  and  social  existence.  It  is  demon- 
strable that  their  exclusiveness,  such  as  it  is,  has 
been  the  result  of  long-proved  incapacity  on  the  part 
of  the  Western  nations  to  associate  with  them  on 
tenns  of  mutual  courtesy  and  fair  reciprocity  of 
advantage.  Their  exclusiveness  has  been  justified 
iu  the  past,  and  is  still  justifiable ;  and  were  the 
statesmen  of  Europe  not  the  mere  tools  of  its  com* 
mercial  rapacity,  it  would  he  respected,  and,  with 
slight  modilicatious,  accepted  and  enforced.  But 
with  a  change  in  the  attitude,  and  consequently  in 
the  action  of  Western  nations^  such  exclusiveness 
would  fall  from  the  mere  absence  of  any  adequate  mo- 
tive  for  its  contmuancc.  The  natural  niutunl  attrac- 
tions of  the  different  portions  of  the  race  would  come 
into  full  play,  and  with  the  sense  of  security  in  their 
intercourse  would  come  the  conWction  of  its  utility. 
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1  need  not  dwell  on  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  aa  intercourse  so  conducted,  fio  far  as  concerns 
the  le^  ad\'aaced  nations,     I  have  but  to  sketch  in  j 
principle   and  in  outline   its  nature  and  tendency,  ^| 
That  done,  I  may  turn  to   its  reaction  on  the  more 


may 

fid%-auced,  on  the  Western  populations.  That  this 
reaction  would  be  most  beneficial,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  In  mediajval  tiniea  Western  Chiistendom 
was  united  under  the  direction  of  the  Papacy  in  the 
Crusades-  The  Popes  felt  that  in  cooimrntion  in  a 
great  external  object  lay  a  remedy  for  internal  e\"ils, 
1  paaa  over  all  discu^^ion  of  the  object  of  those  ex* 
peditions,  all  discussion  of  their  justification ;  I  po&a 
over  the  direct  results  of  bloodshed  and  misery-. 
With  oil  their  weakness  and  imjjerfection,  they  in  a 
measure  answered  their  end — they  united  Europe,  and 
they  were  fraught  with  collateral  benefits  of  great 
importance.  Curiously  enough,  they  tended  on  tlie 
whole  rather  to  the  union  than  the  diatinion  of  the 
hostile  parties.  Contact  led  to  a  more  correct  appre- 
ciation by  tlic  antagonists  of  one  another,  A  juat 
estimate  of  the  general  ejects  of  the  Crusades  allows 
them  to  have  been  beneficial. 

li,  in  more  modern  times,  we  substitute  peaceful 
agencies  for  war,  the  spirit  of  conciliation  for  that  of 
antagonism,  the  wish  to  raise,  not  the  design  to  con- 
quer or  even  exterminate,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
overestimate  the  gain  that  would  accrue  to  AVestem 
Europe  from  such  cooperation.  In  it  might  be  found 
an  adequate  sphere  for  all  its  energies,  a  large  and 
wholesoroe  gratification  of  all  its  nobler  impulses,  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  its  own  advance,  and  more  ccffn- 
plete  mtemal  organisation  and  harmony.  To  form 
part  of  a  body  coojjerating  peacefully  for  such  great 
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ends,  BS  the  recognised  instrument  of  Hmnitnity,  were 
surely  n.  sufficient  distinction,  a  sufficient  Batisfaction 
of  the  less  relative  instincts  of  national  pride  and  am- 
bition. Exorbitant  as  they  now  are,  tiiey  mi^ht  rest 
in  what  ia  hereby  offered  them.  Their  full  gratifica- 
tion in  their  present  shape  is  evidently  impossible- 
They  exclude  one  another.  This  has  long  been  felt 
to  be  true.  The  dream  of  universal  empire  has  long 
since  past  away,  and  the  partial  gratification  afforded 
by  being  the  first  among  many  peers  can  only  be 
attained  by  one,  while  the  struggle  for  either  com- 
plete or  partial  satisfaction,  from  its  selfish  character, 
has  no  tendency  to  raise,  but  rather  to  degrade-  But 
in  this  coordinate  union  for  the  common  good  of  the 
whole,  the  instmcta  above  mentioned  may  receive  an 
adequate  development,  and  may  be  turned  into  useful 
instruments.  We  of  the  West,  the  advanced  guard 
of  Humanity,  are  citizens  of  no  mejm  citj' ;  not  low- 
ered by  narrow  and  local  aspirations;  not  isolated  by 
national  selfishness ;  not  degraded  by  anti-social  ambi- 
tion. The  barriers  of  religious,  national,  commer- 
cial separation  fall  before  the  new  unity-  We  cease 
to  be  solely  or  primarily  members  of  such  or  such  a 
Western  nation,  Kngland  or  France,  We  become 
primarily  Western,  ynth  an  immunity  from  all  the 
evils  which  have  clung  around  the  exclusive  promi- 
nence given  to  the  more  restricted  associations  ;  free 
from  the  poverty  which  now  attaches  to  all  our  poUtical 
conceptions,  relieved  from  the  antagonisms  which  ren- 
der fertile  of  dangers  our  actual  political  and  inter- 
national order  The  ties  and  obhgations  of  the  new 
relation  exert  a  healthy  influence  on  all  our  thought 
and  action^  not  extinguishing,  nor  even  lessening  our 
love  of  our  separate  countries  or  states,  but  correcting 
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ita  excess,  aiid  by  placing  it  in  its  due  subordination, 
at  once  puri^ing  and  strengthening  it. 

The  policy  here  advocated  on  international  ques- 
tions meets  and  in  a  considerable  degree  sympathises 
ivith  each  of  the  two  conflicting  tendencies  of  English 
opinion  on  such  matters. 

The  school  at  present  in  the  ascendant  preaches 
absolute  non-intervention  in  Europe,  It  asserts  the 
duty  of  concentrating  all  our  attention  and  our  action 
on  ourselves  and  our  own  interests.  This  abstinence 
from  all  interference  is  the  final  result  of  a  long 
and  sad  experience,  the  fruit  of  our  mature  wisdom. 
Those  who  procl^m  this  negation  of  a  policy  are 
naturally  jubilant  over  our  recent  conduct  towards 
Denmark  as  the  sign  of  its  triumph.  Yet  it  would 
almost  seem  as  if  it  were  only  in  Europe,  and  on  a 
calculation  of  the  profits  and  losses  of  our  inter\'en- 
tion  there,  that  this  complete  inaction  is  desirable. 
Where  interference  is  profitable  and  easy,  and  brings 
with  it  commercial  advantages,  it  would  seem  that  it 
may  be  condoned.  lie  this  as  it  may,  the  avowed 
object  is  peace  and  abstention.  The  only  flaw  in  t!ie 
doctrine  is  the  being  too  absolute ;  otherwise  we 
sympathise  ivith  the  object.  We  too  aim  at  peace, 
consider  war  as  a  blunder  and  anachronism,  though 
aware  that  it  may  even  yet  be  necessarj\  We  would 
act  fiS  much  as  possible  by  peaceful  means,  but  we 
would  act,  and  that  in  the  interest  of  others.  We 
do  not  accept  the  doctrine,  that  the  pursuit  by  each 
nation  of  ita  own  interests  will  practically  lead  to 
the  harmonious  adjustment  of  all  human  difficulties- 

The  opposite  school  feels  indignant  at  such  re- 
nunciation on  the  part  of  England.  It  recoils  fi-om 
the  consequences  of  its  abstention,  but  it  recoils  solely 
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from  the  consideration  of  its  effects  on  England. 
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language  is  imjierial.  The  empire  we  have  won  must 
be  preserved,  as  to  recede  were  to  degrade  ourselves, 
were  to  dim  our  high  consciousness  of  power  and 
greatness,  and  cramp  all  our  nobler  energies.  In 
short,  England  needs  empire  for  the  sake  of  England. 
This  imperial  policy  is  more  directly  immoral  than 
the  other,  for  it  sacrificea  ^vith  the  quietest  deter- 
mination all  the  claims  of  others.  Other  nations  ai'e 
but  to  be  the  pedestal  on  which  we  may  raise  the 
proud  statue  of  imperial  England. 

Yet  thb  inimoral  and  essentially  degrading  policy 
has  a  certain  truth  in  it,  and  nne  which  demands 
sympathy.  Tfie  different  policy  I  advocate  offers  its 
disciples  a  sphere  of  action,  the  consciousness  of  a 
noble  place,  and  a  great  purpose  in  the  world's  affairs. 
They  are  right,  surely,  in  thinking  that  it  cannot  be 
a  sound  conclusion  which  involves  so  entire  a  rupture 
with  the  past,  with  all  our  historic  tradition.  They 
are  right  in  thinking  that  great  sacrifices  should  be 
incurred  on  fitting  occasions,  and  that  there  are  such 
occasions.  A  highly  social  existence  is  the  proper 
existence  for  man,  whether  in  states  or  individuals; 
and  such  an  existence  involves  peri>ctual  duties  to 
others  and  perpetual  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  others. 
The  opposite  theory  is  inhuman,  and  contradicts  all 
the  obligations  flowing  from  our  position  as  a  fact, 
our  actual  membership  in  Humanity. 

The  primarj'  requisite  is  to  realise  the  conception 
of  this  organisation  of  the  Western  World  and  the 
new  j}olicy  and  the  new  oViligatioiis  which  are  its 
natural  results.  Once  become  familiar  in  clear  and 
definite  outline,  it  will  rapidly  exercise  its  proper  in- 
fluence.    The  ground  is  prepared  for  it.     Tlie  failure 
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if  the  older  ^*stem,  the  need  for  some  new  one 
flomething  which  may  guide  us  to  a  recous^nctioD — 
are  largely  felt.  Many  obstacles  in  the  iray  of  its 
acceptance  have  been  removed;  the  iutenser  feeling 
of  national  iBclf-assertion  at  the  expea&e  of  others  has 
been,  there  is  reason  to  think,  losing  itd  hold-  There 
ia  abundance  of  it  lefl: ;  but  it  becomes  more  and  more 
repugnant  to  a  larger  number.  In  this  country, — in 
which  at  present  more  than  in  any  other  lie^,  not  the 
power  of  guidance,  but  the  power  of  obstruction, 
corres[x>nding  to  the  immense  influence  she  might 
exercise  in  forwarding  wliat  is  use  fill, — observers 
recognise  a  change  of  opinion  on  all  questions  of  inter- 
national  jwlicy,  so  far  as  Euroj^e  is  concerned — a 
change  in  the  direction  of  moderntion. 

The  conception  of  the  West  once  realised,  the 
first  task  h  its  reorganisation  within  its  o^vn  limits, 
the  recomitruction  of  the  proper  relations  of  its  dif- 
ferent  national  constituents.  The  second  and  simul- 
taneous task  is  the  reconstruction  of  the  social  order 
in  each  of  these  conatituents.  During  the  period  of 
this  double  process,  the  main  feature  of  the  follCT 
towards  all  without  must  be  a  wise  abstention,  the 
steady  discouragement,  even  the  prohibition  of  all 
attempts  at  premature  interierence  on  the  part  of  its 
own  niemliers  or  of  others.  As  miich  as  possible  all 
irregular  action,  all  disturbing  influences,  should  be 
removed.  Resjject  for  the  organisations  that  exist  is 
the  first  cardinal  principle,  the  simplest  obligation,  on 
tho&e  who  cannot  offer  a  substitute.  Such  should  be 
the  action  of  Western  statesmen  and  diplomatists  in 
dealing  with  the  Mohammedan  and  Polytheistic  East- 
Their  only  active  interference  should  be  to  repress 
nth  vigour  the  freebooting  tendencies  of  European 
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commerce.  The  simplest  way  would  be  to  withdraw 
all  protection  from  the  unfair  trader.  Let  him  be 
given  up  to  the  justice  of  those  on  whom  at  present 
he  preys.  But  it  would  be  better  still  to  exercise  a 
vigorous  surveillance  on  the  commercial  world,  and, 
above  all^  never  to  lend  support  to  their  encroach- 
ments. 

A  comparatively  short  course  of  such  a  moderate 
and  just  policy  would  restore  a  right  feeling  between 
the  £ast  and  West.  And  when  the  latter  had  in  some 
approximate  degree  attained  its  own  reconstitution,  it 
would  find  no  obstacles  to  its  imparting  its  influence 
to  the  former.  Its  indirect  influence  is  already  great, 
in  spite  of  all  the  grounds  of  repulsion.  Remove 
these  grounds,  and  this  indirect  influence  will  be 
found  to  have  made  the  way  smooth  for  the  direct- 
So,  for  the  common  good  of  the  present  and  the 
future  of  Humanity  might  be  brought  into  active 
operation,  the  two  great  principles  whose  due  and 
harmonious  coordination  would,  I  consider,  meet  our 
difficulties, — the  Unity  of  the  race  and  the  Leader- 
ship vested  in  the  West, 

BIGHABD  GONGB£VK 


Note  on  the  United  States  of  America. 


In  the  preceding  Essay,  with  a  view  to  the  proper  poro- 
portions  of  tlie  subjectj  I  have  given  but  a  few  Hues  to  the 
Uiiitojl  States — the  powerful  confederation  wlucli  in  popular 
language  monoi>olise3  the  nuine  of  America.  Many  reasons 
seem  to  conspire  to  elaim  more  for  it  Its  large  popula- 
tion ;  the  rapidity,  hitherto  hapjiily  unpai'allcledj  with  whi 
that  population  increases ;  tlie  extent  of  ita  actual  torrttory 
the  possibility,  nay^  even  the  jirobabilJty,  of  an  ext^nsioa 
of  tlmt  territcrj',  uortliwanls  autl  southwards,  by  peacefiil 
annexation  or  by  war ;  the  energy  of  its  eitizena  j  tlieir  now 
proved  capacity  for  great  sacrifices  nnJ  a  long  war;  theif 
endurance  at  once  and  tlieir  success;  tlie  jjolitical  doctHnes 
which  America  represent ;  the  social  wellbeing  which  ma* 
t^^rially  she  has  attained; — all  alike,  :ind  especially  the 
latter  considerations,  would  ^eeni  to  justify  a  irrcater  pi 
mincnce  for  her  in  tlic  estimate  alike  of  the  prnotical  stal 
man  and  of  the  political  theorist  Add  further,  tlio  acciden' 
complicfltionj  tliat,  by  the  want  of  right  feeling  and  due  fo 
eight,  the  two  leacbng  Goveniments  of  the  West  have  pla 
tliem&elves  on  a  footing,  if  not  of  hoatihty,  yet  of  serio' 
inisnnderstaiiding  with  the  American  Itcpublic,  rendering 
more  diFipttaed  naturally  to  assert  its  inHuenee,  and  forein, 
on  tliem  an  anxious  consideration  of  tlie  results  of  Uiat  i 
flnence- 

IVhatever  the  nature  of  tliis  influence  may  prove  to 
w]iatever  Uie  dangers  we  in  England  may  incnr  in  con 
queneo  of  the  I>luiiticrfi  of  our  statesmen  and  tlie  evil  feelin, 
oftltc  governing  classes  which  they  repre>«nt,  there  is  eve 
reaiwn  to  rejoice  in  tlie  reconstilulion  of  the  American  Uni 
Itfl  dissolution  on  tlie  ground'^  alleged,  and  with  tlie  objc 
actually  avowed,    wouhl   have  been,  so  far   as  we   can 
a  gi'cat  calamity.     Butli  the  issues  of  the  struggle  recen' 
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ended  were  important  The  primary,  as  it  were  the  official 
and  national  issue,  the  mnintciianw  of  the  Union  in  it?  fiiU 
integrity,  waa  important  for  tlie  welfare  of  tho  Amoricnn 
people.  Tlie  anarchical  docti'ine  of  state  rights,  as  asserted, 
woul<l,  under  tlie  existing  circinnstances  of  America,  have  had 
most  dancerous  coiifieijiiences.  Tlie  framework  of  her  social 
order  i*  already  but  too  ill-compacted,  Tlie  second  and  more 
general  issue,  the  existence  or  non-exfslence  of  sla\'ery  as 
an  inBtitution,  was  important  in  regard  to  tho  highest  in- 
tereetH  cf  Humanity.  Its  greater  importance  was  seen  in  tlie 
way  in  whielj  it  gradually  overrode  and  obscured  the  other- 
The  iTidustry  of  man,  the  basis  of  all  flocicty  far  the  future, 
must  he  frc©!  as  soon  as  possible,  and  has  been  freed  in 
America,  from  tlie  stain  of  degradation,  from  all  association 
of  dis^jrace. 

Yet  neither  our  legitimate  a<liiiiration  for  tlje  conduct 
of  tho  American  people,  nor  our  high  estimate  both  of  its 
immediate  power  and  of  its  future  growth,  may  lead  to  any 
essential  modification  of  the  nbstract  political  theory  p^veu 
above.  Neither  the  language  of  her  fttate^men  and  her  peo- 
ple, nor  tho  aeceptanco  of  that  language  by  somo  of  our 
o\n\  statesmen,  anil  largely  also  by  the  convictions  of  the 
English  working-classes, — neither  tlie  one  nor  the  other 
Bhoukl  induce  ns  to  admit  her  claim  to  bo  tlie  latest  outcome 
of  the  mature  political  wisdom  of  the  race,  the  tj^je  to  which 
all  others  must  eventually  conform.  For  America  claims  no 
less,  it  would  seem ;  she  claims  no  less  than  to  bo  the  leader 
of  tho  West  towards  new  horizons  of  indefinite  political  and 
social  progress.  On  one  jjoiiit  only  can  that  claim  I30  ad- 
mitted— a  point  in  somo  degree  of  form  as  regards  somo 
Enropcnn  govcrnmentsj  though  a  point  of  essential  superi- 
ority as  regards  others,  America  stands  before  the  world 
as  the  representative  of  republican  government,  I  will  not 
stay  to  dwell  on  the  diflerent  forms  of  such  govenimcnt, 
nor  on  the  distinctness  of  the  two  ideaa,  Democracy  and 
Republicanism.  I  will  acquiesce  without  qnalificatiun  hi 
the  merit  of  tho  American  position.  As  the  greatest  modem 
Republic*  she  is,  aud  must  be  in  the  van ;  for  rejiublican 
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government,   with  all   its  noble    A5goeint]ofi&  and   lulierent 
advantages  is,  aa  we  believe,  tlic  last  word  in  human  pnli- 
tlcai  iustitutiona.     AVitliout  any  nood  for  impatieuce,  Europe  < 
IB  moving  towarda  it 

But  thia  point  of  vanta^  conceded  to  America,  in  her 
fiirthcT  claims  wc  cannot  acquiesce.  We  cannot  recogniw 
any  poneral  leadership  vested  in  her.  The  offspringj  ba  an 
mdejiendent  state,  of  n  period  of  negation  and  dissolution  i 
the  offspring  also  of  a  nation  wliicJi  is  not  by  its  antcoe- 
denU,  or  by  its  present  condition*  qualified  to  take  the  lead 
ID  hnman  affairs;  founded  as  sbo  is  on  doctrines  whicli 
neither  she  nor  others  can  work  into  political  utiliti- ;  pene* 
trat^^d  by  revolutionary  priociplesj  which,  as  such,  have 
only  a  transitional  utility  and  can  never  be  tlie  basis  of  per* 
manont  order;  requiring,  as  she  does,  as  much,  if  not  more, 
than  any  Western  nation — more  tiian  moat  certainly — a  com- 
plete revision  of  her  theories  of  government  and  sucial  order; 
— America  cannot  bo  in  any  Renso  a  f^uide  or  a  model  for 
the  Western  statesman  or  thinker.  She  may  and  will  react 
poweriiilly,  and  in  tlie  main  usefullyj  on  Europe.  In  some 
respects  eho  will  react  prejudicially,  especially,  I  fear,  on  our 
own  countrj' ;  but  to  such  reaction  her  influence  must  lie 
limited  in  thought,  aa  it  will  be  in  fact.  Her  great  material 
wellbeing — the  general  diffiiaion,  tfiat  is,  of  a  state  of  material 
comfort  and  prosperity  to  which  many  European  nations, 
most  notably  our  own,  arc  atrancrers — the  more  if;  is  fippre-  i 
ciatedf  the  more  useful  it  may  be,  in  raising  the  status  of  ^M 
the  labourer  every  where.  It  is  a  fair  source  of  prid©  to  i" 
Amnriojt,  tijat  nowhere  does  the  poor  man  find  uneh  a  com- 
peusation  for  his  labour,  no  comfortable  n  home.  It  is  thia 
which  in  n.  degree  justifies  the  language  of  wlmiration  for 
American  institutions  which  is  so  common  in  EnglantL  Wo 
see  die  masses  of  our  own  hard-worlccd,  Lll-j>flid,  and  suffer* 
ing  poor,  whos{?  sufferings  and  inadequate  reminicr'fttion  ure 
largely  the  result  of  social  mismanagement,  of  our  defe^rtivo 
social  arrangements,  aiid  we  cfimpare  them  with  the  same 
olasaen  in  America,  and  wo  tiftturolly  feel  nflmirntion  foi 
ent  condidons  of  society  find  political  institutions  u 
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which  so  different  a  condition  of  the  workman  is  attainable. 
Bat  snch  julmiration  may  carrj'  us  too  ikr-  By  other  means 
than  those  ndopted  by  America  must  we  work  towarcla  tho 
end  we  aim  at — and  that  end,  it  miist  be  said,  is  not  iden- 
tical with  the  end  hitherto  attained  byAjnerioa™  A  sound 
constitution  of  tlie  industry  of  man  is  more  possible  oven 
now  on  European  bases  tlian  on  American, 

It  is  no  part  of  my  present  plan  to  analyse  at  any  length 
the  phenomena  of  the  Amorioan  Boeinl  order.  All  I  wish  to 
do  is  to  indicate  the  grounds  on  which  I  thiuk  that  they  who 
would  reorganise  the  Western  World  may  not  take  that  order 
as  thoir  model  Amcriea  must  woigh  hearily  in  tlio  scaIcs  of 
international  poliL-y;  but  she  weighs  by  her  mas^.  not  by  her 
ideas.  This  is  bnt  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  fihe  will  receive 
far  more  than  she  can  give ;  be  guided  rather  than  lead ;  be 
influence*-!  ratiier  than  influence.  I  have  ali-eady  stated  that 
her  industrial  organisation  is  in  no  roe]iect  lu  ndvance  of 
that  of  Europe.  In  none  of  the  groat  divisions  of  human  in- 
dustry" would  it  seem  that  she  can  teach  any  thinp; ;  and  in 
on©  she  is  more  completely  disorganised  tlian  any  other  conn- 
try,  not  excjepting  our  own.  I  allude  fo  tlie  relations  of  tlie 
emidoyers  and  the  employed,  the  capitalist  and  the  workman. 
Partly  fi'om  the  influence  of  the  em])ty  revolutionary  dogmfts 
of  the  rights  of  man,  and  tlie  equality  of  all  men  ;  partly  as 
tlie  residt  of  the  unfortunate  contact  with  slavery',  which  has 
left  its  impress  on  the  North  as  on  tlie  Soatb;  all  the  neces- 
sary subordination  of  man  to  man  in  a  thing  profoundly  re- 
pugnant to  the  American  mind.  In  one  of  the  valuable  series 
of  letters  contributed  by  a  '*  Ynnfcee"  1o  the  Spfcfntor,  there 
was  a  passage  that  showed  this  very  clearly-  Tlie  writer — I 
have  not  by  me  the  passage,  but  am  clear  as  to  its  general 
sense — sjKitG,  and  spoke  with  pride,  of  no  native  American 
being  willing  to  hold  tho  position  of  domesdc  sen-ant.  It  was 
a  degraihng  portion  in  his  eyes,  as  in  those  of  his  connti"iTnen- 
The  negro  or  tlie  immigrant  Irish  alone  were  adajited  for  it- 
But  if  it  is  degrading  for  tlio  scn-nnt,  it  would  swui  a  duty 
on  tho  part  of  tlie  master  to  renounce  for  himself  tiio  benefits 
which  he  reaps  from  such  degradation.     To  that  conclusion 
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the  writer  had  not  come.   Yet  it  seems  the  logical  one-    The 

complete  diatiirbanco  of  haman  life  irJiich  woiild  result  from 
the  universal  acceptance  of  this  view — which  is  not  confined  to 
America,  however — ia  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  rejection  prac- 
tically. Its  theory  is  equally  weak-  Tlie  free  and  hoiionrahle 
service  of  man,  the  direct  personal  8er\"iee  I  mean,  on  right 
conditionB,  is  ns  noble  a  task  for  mtui  to  undertake,  and  as 
susceptible  of  defence  by  argUTiient,  as  any  otlier  luiinan  insti- 
tution. Tlio  social  order  in  which  so  fundamental  a  traditjon 
of  Humanity  is  ignored  or  rejected,  ia  by  virtue  of  that  omis^ 
Bion  shown  to  be  deeply  revolutionary,  and,  as  such,  ineom* 
petent  to  lead  in  reconstruction. 

But  if  in  the  sphere  of  material  interests  vre  are  to  refiiae 
the  guidance  of  America,  bom  and  nnrtured,  as  slie  has  bden^ 
apart  from  the  influences  of  feudalism,  and  open  therefore  to 
all  the  inspirations  of  na-scent  industrial! rim,  it  will  be  but  too 
probable  that,  in  other  spheres  of  human  thought  and  order, 
we  can  still  less  accept  it,  and  so  it  is  in  facL  Politically, 
America,  if  we  may  trust  those  who  speak  and  write  for  her, 
is  bent,  not  merely  with  relation  to  imraodiate  wants^  hut  as  a 
permanent  conf^ej^tion,  on  forming!;  one  i-ast  whole-  The  dia- 
gregation  which  I  have  advoeated  for  the  jiopulations  of  tho 
West  would  nowhere  ba  received  with  more  un^iiestionabla 
repugnance  than  by  the  statesmen  and  people  of  the  JTorth 
American  Union.  Quite  as  much  too  aa  any  Western  popu- 
lation America  has  her  attention  concentrated  on  merely  poli- 
tical, diverted  from  the  more  urgent  social,  ohjectfl;  and  her 
floeial  state  h  so  far  more  defective  than  any  other  that,  in  tho 
reaetiriTi  from  the  evils  of  privilejCje,  the  proper  relations  of  th© 
different  clafiacfi  are  inverted^  and  tbe  natural  leaders  of  ao- 
ciety  nrc  forced,  in  ^reat  measure,  to  divest  themselves  of 
their  hinction,  and  stand  aside  as  spectators  of  tbe  political 
action  of  others. 

Lastly,  in   the  domain  of  tbe  int^'llect,  in  relation  to  all 

he  more  general  and  higher  coneoptiimfl  of  ninr,  whether 

ftcientific,  philoaophicnl,  or  religious,  America  can  clitini,  and, 

s|»flking  hrnndly,  dtjes  claim,  no  initiative,     I  imagine  thai 

in  tliis  ail  cuUivated  Americans  woidd  ftffree  with  me>      It  la 
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from  Western  Earopo  tHat  any  impalse  to  progress  in  these 
departments  must  in  the  main  originate.  Nothing  can  be  a 
clearer  proof  of  this  than  the  evidently  greater  influenee  in 
America  than  in  Europe  of  the  religious  ideas  of  the  past. 
Judging  by  all  the  utterances  during  the  late  struggle,  eman- 
cipation from  thoae  ideas  is  incomparably  more  advanced  in 
Europe. 

I  have  confined  myself  to  the  simplest  and  shortest  indica- 
tions of  the  general  opinion  advocated.  To  work  them  out 
^ould  he  out  of  place,  as  it  would  bo  to  enter  into  any  detailed 
considerations  of  the  immediate  or  more  distant  future  of  tlie 
American  Union,  As  necessarily  a  portion  of  the  West,  it 
will  follow  the  same  course  as  the  rest;  it  will  acknowledge 
ultimately  the  same  traditious,  be  modified  by  the  same  ideas, 
become  organised  on  the  same  conceptions,  and  lend  its 
powerful  support  to  the  propagation  of  that  organisation. 

"We  who  urge  on  England  a  more  moderate  and  more  just 
estimation  of  herself,  who  urge  her  renunciation  of  any  claim 
to  be  the  first  nation  of  the  world,  her  acceptance  of  tlie  se- 
condary position  accorded  her  by  the  whole  of  past  history, 
who  urge  on  her,  lastly,  to  throw  away  the  language  of  self- 
assertion,  and  concentrate  her  attention  on  her  international 
duties, — we  cannot  be  expected  to  hold  a  different  language  in 
relation  to  her  great  colony.  We  cannot  recognise  as  valid 
in  America  claims  which  we  reject  on  behalf  of  her  parent 
Nor  can  we  recognise  as  sound,  when  relied  on  by  American 
statesmen  and  writers,  doctrines  as  to  rights,  international  or 
political,  which  we  wholly  repudiate  when  they  are  put  for- 
ward by  Europeans.  On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  the  situ- 
ation is  essentially  the  same;  it  is  modified  for  the  worse  in 
America  by  the  necessary  conditions  of  her  youth  and  expan- 
siveness.  On  both  sides  the  need  is  the  same,  a  wise  interna- 
tional cooperation,  resting  on  due  subordination,  in  the  interest 
of  the  whole  race  ultimately^  and  with  the  immediate  object 
of  a  tliorougb  internal  reconstruction.  Such  need  is  not  less 
urgent — if  writers  most  favourable  to  her  may  be  trusted — is 
even  more  urgent  in  America  than  in  any  other  nation  of  the 
WeBtera  World.  R.  C. 
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This  union,  however,  has  been  at  beet  but  imper- 
fect and  precarious.     It  has  not  rested  on  politicc 
doctrine  or  general  conviction.     Yet,  rudely  shaken  ^ 
as  it  ha3  been,  it  has  sufficed  to  protect  us  from  ac- 
tual vrar,  and,  indeed,  from  any  serious  or  protracted 
rupture.    We  may  trust  that  each  year  of  well-u&edl 
peace  makes  war  between  England  and  France  more 
find  more  improbable.     It  ia  yet,  however,  far  fromj 
imposBible.     That  it  should  be  so,  much  remains  toj 
be  accomplished  in  both  countries-     In  both  there] 
mu^t  arise  verj'  different  conceptions  of  the  duties,  | 
the  rights,  and  the  true  interests  of  nations;  a  new] 
sense  of  responsibility  in  public  men  and  teachers;  a 
conviction  here  and  in  Europe  that  such  a  war  would 
be  the  greatest  of  all  European  calamities;  a  belit 
that  it  would  retard  our  proj^ress  for  the  life,  at  least, 
of  a  generation* 

A  feeling  between  the  two  great  neighbours,  fiuf*j 
ficiently  friendly  to  preserve  them  from  collision,  haa] 
thus  gradually  grown  stronger.     It  has  not  yet  be*] 
come  strong  enough  to  remove  the  constant  recur- 
rence of  qaarrels,  fanned  from  time  to  time  by  the 
craft  or  the  folly  of  politicians  and  journalists  in  both 
countries.     Nor  has  this  feeling  succeeded  in  staying 
that  ceaseless    undercurrent    of  jealousy,  misunder*] 
standing,  and  antagonism  that  crosses  the  main  tide 
of  goodwill  which  sets  from  shore  to  shore.     Indefi- 
nite, unstable,  and  wthout  root,  the  harmony  be- 
tween England  and  France  has  been  an  instinct,  and 
not  a  principle.     If  it  has  preserved  us  from  f^peatJ 
evils,  it  has  not  been  able  to  achieve  any  grand  sue- 
cess.     It  has  sufficed  for  the  calm;  it  will  not  bear, 
the  trial  of  the  storm. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Essay  to  inquire  into  the 
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mode  by  which  this  union  might  be  grounded  on  a 
permanent  and  solid  base;  to  ask  what  must  be  the 
conditions,  what  would  be  the  results  of  a  standing 
and  definite  alliance.  The  great  European  import- 
ance of  any  such  union  of  England  and  France  is  this, 
that  in  an  especial  manner  these  two  Powers  repre- 
sent, if  they  do  not  guide,  the  grand  movements  of 
our  actual  state  system.  Whatever  the  intellectual 
and  moral  gifts  of  other  races  in  Europe,  for  the  time 
these  two  nations  are  the  great  political  forces  of  the 
"West.  They  are  essentially  coordinate,  though  not 
antagonistic.  England  represents  tradition,  stability, 
personal  liberty,  law,  industrialism,  and  national  in- 
dependence, France  represents  the  Revolution  and 
its  principles;  the  amalgamation  of  classes;  the  re- 
organisation of  the  social  and  the  pohtical  system; 
the  resettlement  of  the  general  state  system ;  the 
rights  of  nationalities;  government  at  once  popular 
in  its  origin  and  in  its  aims;  rule  in  the  interests 
of  the  many  and  not  of  the  tew.  Each  Power  singly 
is  constantly  tempted  to  force  its  phase  of  iirogi'ess 
I  extravagantly  and  exclusively  —  the  influence  of 
England  fix)m  time  to  time  being  degraded  to  the 
level  of  commercial  rapacity,  industrial  greed,  and 
stolid  conservatism;  the  influence  of  France  to  that 
of  mihtary  ambition,  revolutionary  disorder,  or  ty- 
ranny veiled  mider  the  name  of  public  welfare. 

Now  these  two  Powers,  the  natural  complement 
of  each  otlier,  can  never  combine  their  influence  in 
any  lasting  or  grand  object,  except  for  the  general 
advantage  of  Europe.*     Combined,  they  strengthen 

°  This  mnat  be  Tuidenrtood  of  tho  action  of  theea  PoverH  in  Europe 
F  ■lan(<.  Beyond  its  limita,  and  free  from  the  reatraintB  of  their  poeitioii 
k  towards  ouiCoatlnoiib,  they  occasionally  combine  in  a  joint  opprooaioa. 
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the  good  tendencies  of  each  other,  and  equally  neu- 
tralise the  evil-  Opjtosed,  they  neutralise  the  good 
and  esagf^erate  the  evil.  The  jealousies  which  oach 
arouses,  when  acting  mth  vigour  hj  itself,  are  caliued 
when  that  action  is  jointly  pursued  by  both.  The 
policy  of  France,  when  heartily  in  uniaon  with  Eng- 
land, can  awaken  no  reasonable  terrors  amongst  her 
neighbours.  Backed  by  the  champion,  in  Europe,  of 
peace,  order,  personal  and  national  liberty,  France 
can  promote  her  principles  mthout  her  designs  seem* 
ing  charged  with  disorder  and  ambition.  Actively 
Piipporled  by  France,  England  ap])eiil»  to  the  nations 
of  Europe  with  a  moral  force  which  has  no  modem 
equivalent.  With  her  Catholic  democratic  and  mili^ 
tary  neighbour  at  her  right  hand^  she  stands  up 
amongst  the  nations  as  the  syTnlx>l  of  something 
more  than  selfish  conservatism;  ahe  shakes  off  that 
dull  dogmatism  which  haa  &o  often  nullified  her  ac- 
tion and  swung  her  round  against  her  will  to  the 
party  of  blind  resistance.  England  and  France — 
the  Teutonic  Protestant  parliamentary  and  industrial 
power  side  by  side  ivith  the  Latin  Catholic  revolu* 
tionary  and  dictatorial  power — represent  to^^ether 
principles  so  various,  and  comprise  the  dominant 
forces  so  nearly,  that  in  any  policy  in  which  they 
cordially  agree  no  element  of  life  is  likely  to  be  sa* 
crificed,  wliilst  all  are  certiiin  to  be  harmonised. 

No  sooner,  however,  are  the  two  representative 
Powers  estranged  than  the  principles  which  they  em- 
body fall  back,  not  so  much  into  independent  action 
as  into  inevitable  collision.  In  the  former  case  they 
were  kept  in  something  like  joint  action,  however  ini- 
pei-fectly  consolidated  j  In  the  latter  they  neutralise 
each  other  without  any  useful  result.     Divided,  each 
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seeks  to  maintain  or  promote  its  epecial  lines  of 
influence-  Each,  in  the  diplomatic  language  of  the 
day,  seeks  for  new  allies,  and  forms  alliances  which 
of  necessity  are  at  once  precarioua  antl  unnatural. 
Neither  England  nor  France  can  find  in  Europe  any 
equal  and  natural  alliance  except  with  each  other. 
This  broken,  any  other  alliance  is  a  fresh  source  of 
insecurity  both  to  them  and  to  Europe,  As  the 
separation  of  the  two  natural  allies  grows  plainer, 
each  more  obstinately  pursues  its  special  tendencies 
and  its  national  ambitions  in  schemes  which  forebode 
danger  to  Europe,  and  infalhbly  arouse  the  suspicions 
of  the  other.  Franco  agitates  lor  neighbours  with 
crude  visions  of  a  resettlement  of  the  state  system, 
partly  revolutionar}',  partly  autocratic;  now  she  pa-* 
rades  her  Catholicism,  now  her  military  prestige, 
now  her  democratic  zeal;  now  she  is  the  chief  of  the 
Latin  race,  now  the  military  arbiter  of  the  West,  now 
the  apostle  of  the  Revolution,  England  on  her  side 
at  these  moments  assumes  a  part  even  more  odious 
and  hardly  less  pernicious.  She  prides  herself  on 
reducing  every  tiling  to  dead-lock ;  she  professes 
a  i>olicy  of  inaction,  negative,  repressive,  and  criti' 
cal ;  she  constitutes  herself  the  grand  obstmctive  ; 
her  diplomacy  ia  one  long  nan  possumus;  she  insists 
on  every  claim  of  mere  legality,  and  suppresses 
every  claim  of  moral  right ;  she  holsters  up  every 
abuse  and  every  retrograde  and^  rotten  system ; 
she  sinks  into  the  blindest  and  most  dogged  con- 
servatism, and  withdraws  in  a  sort  of  sulky  despair 
from  the  councils  of  Europe,  to  fling  herself  into 
the  task  of  founding  new  empires  in  distant  oceans, 
and  plundering  and  trampling  on  races  of  a  darker 
skin.     Other  interests   in   Europe  she  is  content  to 
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abandon,  satisfying  herself  with  barren  protests,  vn 
checkmating  every  movement  for  good  or  for  bad, 
with  forming  cabals  ag^st  France  to  prevent  ber 
from  abusing  the  season  of  confusion  and  dead-lock 
which  the  indifference   of  England  herself  has  pro- 
duced. ^ 
These  lire  tlie  seasons  which  the  elements  of  re-  ^ 
action  in  Europe  welcome  as  their  special  time  of 
harvest.      Under    the   shelter  which   England    tlicn 
affords   to  pure  conaervatistn,  the  princes  and   the 
princelete  of  Germany  grow  bolder  in  their  career 
of  besotte^l    niisgovernment.     Under  the  shelter   of 
the  Catholicity  which  France  at  Buch  moments  finds 
It  conveiiient  to   parade,   the   Pope  consolidates  bis 
feeble  tjTanny,     Kussia,  whose  place  is  beyond  the 
pale  of  Eurof>ean  politics  proper,  forma  monstrous 
bonds  of  alliance,  first  with  one,  then  with  another 
power ;   and  safe  behind  the  mask  of  an  external  ■ 
civilisation^  she  steals  another  footstep  nearer  to  the 
Danabe  or  the  Dardanelles,     The  same  is  true  wher- 
ever a  weaker  oppressor  is   watching   for   his   time 
of  spoliation.     Xever  does  he  strike  the  blow  until 
assured  that  England  and  France  are  on  too    bad 
terms  to  repress  him.     Nor  is  such  a  season  le&a 
favourable  to  intrigue  than  it  is  to  violence.     It  is  h 
the  signal  for  a  grand  campaign  of  continental  cabals,  fl 
In  diplomatic   wiles   Hussia,    through    her  thou&and 
mouths,  whispers  the  breach   etill  wider.     Alliance 
and   schemes,  extravagantly  hallow  and   ominously 
unnatural,  such  as  are  possible  only  in  epochs  of 
dead-lock,  are  bom  and  perish  in  a  day.     Corruptioo 
extends  over  all  alike,  and  England  and  France  win 
and  loae   in  turn  at  the  gambling  hazard  of   chi- 
cane.    Statesmen  and  parties  alike   play  deeply 
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the  diplomatic  game,  until  all  policy  is  dro\vned  and 
distorted  in  a  situntion  at  once  unnatural  and  im- 
moral. 

In  the  recent  history  of  Europe  nearly 'every 
disaster  which  thft  cause  of  freedom  and  progress  has 
suffered  has  been  caused  during  a  season  of  cstifuigc- 
meut,  and  largely  by  reason  of  estrangement,  between 
the  tfo  great  Powers-  Attacks  ujion  Turkey  by 
liussia  demanded  as  their  first  condition  that  Eng- 
land and  France  shouhl  be  supposed  unable  to  com" 
bine.  The  Crimean  war  would  not  have  been  com- 
menced unleas  Nicholas,  in  his  shortsighted  disdain 
for  Napoleon,  had  thought  it  impossible  for  English 
statesmen  to  ally  themselves  with  him.  The  succes- 
sive partitions  of  Poland  have  been  effected  only 
under  a  similar  conviction*  The  petty  spoliation  of 
Demnark  was  effected  only  when  Napoleon  had  been 
ostentatiously  rebuffed  in  his  overtures  towards  a 
PoUah  intervention-  Austria  triumphed  over  Hun- 
gary and  Italy  in  1848  in  great  measure  because  she 
knew  that  the  English  and  the  French  governments 
were  quite  incapable  of  cooperation-  Had  England, 
even  by  her  moral  weight,  accepted  the  demands  of 
France  to  aid  in  freeing  Italy  from  Austria,  she  might 
vdth  some  effect  have  prevented  the  tyrannical  resto- 
ration of  the  Pope  by  French  bayonets-  Nor  would 
Austria  have  ventured  to  cross  the  Ticino  in  1859  if 
the  close  alliance  of  the  Crimean  war  had  continued 
between  the  heads  of  the  West.  The  diplomatic 
history  of  nearly  every  one  of  the  catastrophes  of 
freedom  in  recent  times  is  a  story  of  persistent  and 
wily  efforts  of  the  oppressor  to  divide  the  policy  of 
two  great  Powers,  or  to  profit  by  their  di\'ision9,  and 
of  efforts  no  less  persistent  by  the  oppressed  to  bring 
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these  powers  into  concert,  or  at  least  iiito  the  sem- 
blance of  outT-vard  agreement. 

By  flrguDienta  negative  and  positive,  by  finalogy 
as  well  08  b}'  example,  it  cjui  be  shoAvn  that  har- 
mony between  the  two  great  Powera  is  essential  to 
the  weUbeing  of  Europe.  But  has  tbia  harmony  as 
yet  any  permanent  basis?  Have  the  various  causes 
which  have  contributed  to  a  long  peace  suclt  solid 
foundation  in  principle  as  to  render  peace  a  cer- 
tahity?  Has  not  mutual  respect  and  a  general  con- 
viction of  joint  interest  been  at  the  highest  the  sole 
p*oand  of  union  ?  Has  aiiy  thing  like  active  cooper- 
ation been  secured  excepting  from  causes  at  once 
superficial  and  shifting  ? 

The  cordiality  between  the  two  Governments, 
which  from  time  to  time  the  lackey  j<nimals  of  both 
countries  aimounce  with  fulsome  protestations,  is 
generally  the  result  of  little  more  than  a  party 
mariODU\Te,  the  commonplace  of  a  feeble  ministry, 
or  the  device  of  an  intrigumg  politiciJin-  How  often 
within  thirty  years  has  the  clique  which  is  called 
the  Whig  party  blustered  and  fawned  before  the 
govenmient  of  France  !  How  often  has  the  recent 
minister  of  England  found  it  useful  to  flatter  or  to 
aSront  the  Emperor  Xapoleon  !  How  often  has  an 
cjilente  cordiali:^  heralded  by  so  much  cheap  eloquence, 
been  broken  in  the  very  year  which  saw  ita  rise — to 
be  revived  next  year  to  serve  a  parliamentary  divi- 
sion !  Cabinet  intrigues,  demonstrations  from  cla- 
queurs in  the  press,  compliments  and  feasts  in  pa- 
laces, exert  no  useful  influence  on  the  politics  of 
two  great  races,  and  do  nothing  to  cement  a  union 
between  them,  A  true  union  must  be  made  by  the 
nations,  not  by  minislries;  it  must  be  based  on  prin- 
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ciples,  not  protestations;  it  must  start  from  a  com- 
mon programiae  of  action,  in  which  the  entire  nation 
can  feel  pride^  and  which  the  entire  nation  iu  both 
conntines  understands. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  being  the  device  of  a  politi- 
ciaUj  a  temporary  alliance  between  the  two  countries 
has  arisen  from  express  or  tacit  agreement  to  per- 
mit to  each  some  cheri&hed  object  of  ambition.  Such 
occasions  must  always  be  of  small  unportsmce,  and 
are  hardly  possible  at  all  in  Europe,  But  in  any 
case  such  a  imion  is  necessarily  precarious.  Real 
union  implies,  not  a  compromise  on  special  matters, 
but  a  thorough  understanding  on  the  general  course 
of  European  politics.  If  any  of  the  greater  quca- 
tions  are  left  out,  they  will  constantly  recur  to 
trouble  the  superficial  agreement,  But  a  real  unity 
of  purpose  on  all  the  questions  at  issue  will  be  a 
union  too  comprehensive  to  be  affected  by  personal 
intrigues,  too  moderate  and  mature  to  give  any  thing 
but  confidence  to  their  neighbours. 

If  it  is  prudent  to  inquire  on  what  grounds  the 
harmony  of  England  with  France  is  ordinarily  placed, 
it  is  disheartening  to  learn  how  sliglit  in  reality  these 
are*  Commercial  interest  is  usually  the  sole,  and 
certainly  is  the  main,  bond  of  union  to  which  states- 
men and  writers  commonly  appeal.  Seldom  do  we 
hear  from  one  school  or  the  other  any  principle  of  po- 
licy which  rises  above  the  sensible  but  obvious  advice 
that  two  neighbouring  nations,  each  with  so  large  a 
trade,  will  probably  increase  it  by  remnuung  on  good 
terms,  Kothing  more  is  required,  we  are  assured, 
for  haiTnony  and  prosperity  in  nations  whom  nature 
has  designed  for  mutual  customers  but  unlimited 
free  trade  and  general  extension  of  their  markets. 
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Vaguely  and  mechanically  from  the  Iip3  of  aristo- 
cratic statesmen,  dogmatically  and  passionately  from 
thoae  of  the  popular  school,  this  Ia  procliuiued  as  the 
sum  aiid  substance  of  European  politics.  There  can 
be  no  clearer  proof  of  the  feebleness  of  the  current 
political  doctrines.  Commonplaces  of  this  kind  can 
stand  DO  serious  teat,  much  less  can  they  produce 
any  solid  progress  in  opinion.  Thus  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  their  commercial  interests  and 
duties  is  to  do  dishonour  to  both  countries  at  once. 
It  would  not  have  been  heard  of  except  at  a  time 
when  mere  economic  ideas  hare  supplanted  all  true 
political  principles.  Nor  is  this  teaching  less  ftitile 
than  immoral.  France  in  particular,  for  reasons  — 
some  honourable,  some  dishonourable,  to  her  national 
character — can  act,  and  frequently  does  act,  in  open 
disregard  of  her  material  interests.  Both  England 
and  France  are  continually  moved  by  currents  of 
feeling,  in  which  all  thoughts  of  the  market  are 
swept  away  like  straws.  In  both  countries  civili- 
sation has  a  far  wider  sijjnilicance  than  this  ;  and 
the  policy  of  neither  country  is  invariably  in  the 
hands  of  the  shopkeepers.  Each  nation  is  ready  to 
make  efforts  and  sacrifices  for  very  different  ends. 
Hence  the  recent  Commercial  Treaty  has  been,  in  a 
moral  and  national  sense,  ridiculously  overvolued.  It 
is  a  useful  measure,  and  in  spite  of  the  irce-trode 
purists,  a  sensible  measure,  which  does  honour  to 
the  conscientious  economist  who  achieved  it  and 
the  adroit  financier  who  made  it  popular.  On  both 
sides  of  the  Chamiel,  besides  making  several  towns 
or  classes  richer  (which  is  its  principal  result),  it 
has  done  something  to"\vards  promoting  more  friendly 
language,  and  perhaps  more  smcere  goodwilL      But 
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since  the  policy  both  of  England  and  Frftnce  is  ulti- 
mately directed  by  the  nation,  and  not  by  the  class 
which  principally  benefits  by  an  improvement  in 
trade,  an  alliance  which  is  based  on  commercial  in- 
terest may  at  any  moment  be  shattered  by  those 
deeper  currents  which  fill  the  nation  vrith  a  strong 
purpose;  in  fact,  an  alliance  between  two  great  na- 
tions so  situated,  which  was  based  entirely  on  trade, 
would  scarcely  last  many  months.  Assuredly  it 
would  not  enable  the  two  Powers  to  do  much  for 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of -Euroi>e- 

Such  are  the  grounds  on  which  union  with  France 
is  usually  baaed.  It  is  obvious  that  none  of  thcBc 
can  render  it  lasting.  That  which  has  now  for  so 
many  years,  and  through  trials  so  severe,  really 
maintfuned  the  good  harmony  between  them  has 
been  the  conviction,  common  to  all  but  a  few  in  both 
countries,  that  the  great  ends  uecessary  for  the  wel- 
fare of  France  are,  in  the  main,  those  necessary  for 
the  welfare  of  England-  Here  the  dregs  of  the  old 
ariatocraticj  there  of  the  old  military,  fanatics  nurse 
the  malignant  hatred  of  the  great  war;  but  in  this 
generation,  with  responsible  beings  in  both  coimtries 
the  old  religious  duty  of  rivalry  and  antipathy  is  as 
completely  extinct  as  the  morbid  passion  of  national 
hate  which  dishonoured  the  iine  nature  of  Nelson. 
Frenchmen  are  not  reared,  like  boy  Hanuibals,  to 
dream  of  a  trcmcudoua  vengeance  j  and  patrician 
bigots  no  longer  clamour  in  our  senate  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  a  rival  Carthage.  But  it  is  obvious  that, 
as  a  fixed  ground  of  national  policy,  the  vague  sense 
of  common  interests  between  the  two  countries  needs 
to  be  placed  on  a  basis  far  more  systematic  and  defi- 
nite.    The  policy  of  two  nations  such  as  England  and 


Europe,  nuitt  fif  necessity  embrace  great  European 
objecti,  must  take  some  attitude  towards  the  prin- 
oftl  moreiiMOtft  of  the  Continent,  and  satisfy  the 
conicieace  ftnd  the  honour  of  two  generous  races. 
Endji  Kuch  OA  these  can  hanlly  bo  effected  by  com- 
mercial treaties,  by  free  tradc^  or  by  large  increased 
in  cotiAUmption.  The  most  coniirnied  intention  of 
buying  only  in  the  cheapest  and  selling  only  in  the 
deireat  market  ut  liable  to  he  deranged  by  very  sin- 
ffular  perturbations.  Nothing,  in  fact,  can  rise  to  the 
dignity  of  a  national  |X)Iicy  hut  a  broad,  Avise,  and 
comprehensive  etithaftte  of  the  true  situation  oftDO* 
dcni  Europe,  Neither  country  would  be  assuming 
its  natural  |)(mtjon  unless  it  is  prepared  to  face  reso- 
lutely the  conditiouin  in  which  it  stands,  and  to  as- 
sume reT([Kjnsibilities  called  forth  by  each  occasion^  j 
Nor  will  auch  a  |>olicy  be  of  any  permanent  use,  ti^H 
leas  it  is  thorou*fhly  in  hannony  >vith  the  history  an^ 
tnulition*!  of  hofli  people;  unless  it  is  felt  to  be  the 
true  destiny  pointetl  out  by  centuries  of  national  li 
iinlesfl  it  can  take  hold  at  once  of  the  higher 
of  the  nation  and  the  mattncts  and  sympathies  of 
mass  of  th(?  [leople. 

Any  harmony  between  England  and  France 
professes  to  he  based  on  any  thing  short  of  a  p: 
ciplc  such  ns  this  can  be  nothing  but  a  mockery 
a  phrase.      Each  nation  must  liave,  and  will  have, 
national  policy  more  or  lesa  systematic,  more  or  le. 
comprelicnsive>     And  it   follows  with  complete   c 
tainty  that,  unless  the  policy  of  each  tends  in 
main  towards  the  same  end,  they  will  sooner  or  la1 
result  in  a  conflict.    It  is  the  tendency  of  such  a  c 
flict,  even  where  it  stops  short  of  overt  hostility, 
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produce  a  miniiimm  uf  good  and  a  maximum  of  e\il 
in  the  influence  of  each.  Not  vague  protestations  of 
friendahip,  not  commoa  interests  in  trade,  commercifd 
treaties,  or  industrial  partnership,  can  secure  ns  from 
the  constant  risk  of  rupture.  If  harmony  between 
England  and  France  is  good  at  all  for  the  countries 
themselves  and  for  their  ncighboura,  the  conditions 
of  that  harmony  are  not  to  he  mistaken.  Each  coun- 
try must  have  a  settled  and  deliberate  scheme  of 
policy;  the  pohcy  of  both,  in  the  main,  must  coincide. 
It  must  be  worked  up  into  systematic  concert  with 
good  faith,  forbearance,  and  patience;  and  it  must 
tend  not  towards  the  individual  interests  of  either  so 
much  as  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  great  statG 
system  which  they  control. 

The  task  wo  have  undertaken  is  to  learn  whether 
and  in  what  way  such  a  union  of  policy  is  practically 
possible.  Can  any  joint  action  of  the  two  Powers  be 
sho^vn  to  accord  with  the  Instorj'  and  traditions,  with 
the  actual  position  and  necessities  of  each?  For  this 
view  it  will  be  well  to  devote  some  space  to  both  in- 
quiries, and  to  take  a  survey,  first,  of  the  historical 
relations  of  the  Lwo  nations  tliroughout  the  course 
of  recent  and  indeed  of  modem  history;  Becondly,  of 
the  actual  state  system  of  Europe,  and  the  position 
and  functions  which  thej'  occupy  '^vithin  it. 

As  to  the  necessity  for  the  latter  towards  any  real 
political  aim,  no  doubt  will  be  felt;  hut  for  the  most 
part  it  will  be  considered  as  the  sole  preparation  re- 
quisite for  judgment-  But  the  need  of  a  careful 
historical  estimate,  though  fai*  less  obvious,  Is  much 
more  important.  It  precedes,  explains,  and  strength- 
ens every  conclusion  dra^Mi  from  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  affairs.     It  b  the  chief  cause  of  the  avowed 


fecblene^  of  00  innny  of  the  ]K>litIcal  doctrme» 
leaders  of  the  day,  that  theii'  objects  have  never 
been  suggested  or  corrected  hy  true  historical  ante- 
cedent*- If  pohtics  are  ever  to  liave  any  systematic 
or  consistent  form,  it  is  by  history  alone  that  they 
can  obtain  it,  Xor  does  this  in  any  sense  imply  that 
separate  political  acts  can  be  dcteiiniiied  by  any  Ki^ 
torical  apparatus.  Politics,  like  all  the  pructLcal  aiTairs 
of  life,  must  be  ultimately  ruled  by  the  practical  gifts, 
by  a  happy  combination  of  instinct  and  experience. 
The  day  is  always  a  dark  one  for  society  when  pro- 
fessora  or  writers  snatch  the  reins  of  power,  B 
historical  judgment  13  yet  very  neo^ssory  to  the 
litical  leader,  much  more  for  the  political  student, 
a  sense  very  dlifcrciit  from  that  ui  which  statesmen^ 
learned  in  the  annala  of  cabinets,  love  to  cite  a  pre- 
cedent or  borrow  a  manceuvre,  or  juunialistSj  rich  in 
the  anecdotes  of  jiast  generations,  use  them  to  point 
an  illustration  or  a  sarcasm.  Statesmen,  though  it 
is  their  business  to  act  vnth  the  rapid  insight  which 
alone  belongs  to  native  genius,  are  unworthy  of  the 
name  they  assume,  milesa  the  broad  spirit  of  their 
conduct  strikes  the  true  note  which  history  jdeli 
unless  they  feel  that  they  arc  directing  the  presi 
down  the  great  track  traced  out  for  it  by  the  p, 
The  pedantry  is  in  him  who  refuses,  not  in  him  w! 
desires,  to  conform  political  action  to  broad  coi 
of  historical  reality.  The  use  of  history  to  the 
ticiaji  is  not  to  teach  him  precedents  or  to  supply 
with  suggestions,  but  to  keep  him  firm  to  the  broad 
tendencies  to  stray  from  which  is  his  ruin.  It  ■will 
guide  him  not  to  results,  but  to  objects;  and  when 
fails  to  suggest  the  true  course,  will  eifectiially 
him  from  the  wrong.    And  if  to  the  politician  bis 
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is  as  n  compass  for  his  sailing,  to  the  political  inquirer 
is  it  the  very  logic  of  im  science. 


Practically  apealdng,  no  distinct  relations  are  ob- 
Bcrvable  between  England  and  France  as  nations 
until  the  close  of  the  true  period  of  the  Middle  Ages- 
The  age  of  the  dissolution  of  the  catholic  and  feudal 
Bj'Stem,  that  had  long  given  some  sort  of  unity  to 
Europe,  first  sho^vs  distinct  nationalities  and  inter* 
national  action.  The  great  French  wars  of  our  Ed- 
wards and  Henrys  are  at  once  the  symptoms  of  this 
decline,  and  the  nieasura  of  its  effect.  It  is  signifi- 
cant tliat  this  great  period  of  temporal  and  moral 
anarchy  produced  the  most  wanton  and  moat  obsti- 
nate of  these  international  struggles-  1  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  calling  tliis  the  darkest  page  in  the  history 
of  both  countries.  But  the  terrific  sufferings  which 
the  French  people  endured  during  that  long  agony, 
at  most  but  blighted  their  progress  for  a  time.  On 
our  national  liistory  they  rest  as  a  permanent  blot. 
When  reason  and  justice  have  taken  the  place  of  a 
barbarous  pride  in  the  national  traditions,  the  me- 
mory of  our  French  glories — even  the  very  names  of 
Crecy,  Poitiers,  and  Agincourt— will  come  home  to 
us  as  tlie  tale  of  a  wanton  and  savage  folly.  They 
are  names  which  reflect  no  national  honour  upon 
England  (however  high  be  the  estimate  we  set  on 
mere  personal  valoui');  or  reflect  such  lionour  only 
as  the  raids  of  the  plundered  of  Italy  reflect  un  the 
history  of  Germany  and  France,  They  were  wars  as  fr 
devoid  of  legitimate  r.ause  as  of  permanent  result.  1/ 
They  Batiaiied  no  political  end;  achieved  no  actual 
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object;  could  have  led,  if  successful,  to  no  good;  and 

were  opposed  to  the  rude  sense  of  right  even  of  those 
unsettled  times,  ^liatcver  o^ood  arose  out  of  them 
eventually,  was  due  to  the  ruin  they  brought  upon 
their  authors  and  promoters.  As  civil  wars  only  are 
they  explicable;  and  such  histcnciJ  palliation  as  they 
posaeas  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  tliey  were  but 
part  of  the  civil  convulsion  which  the  failure  of  the 
catholic  and  feudal  system  produced.  It  is  time  that 
I  Euglishmen  ceased  to  glor}'  in  their  share  in  these 
barh.iroufi  iiational  touniaincntfl^  and  to  tfite  a  puer- 
ile pride  in  relating  how,  in  tlie  great  orgy  of  dege- 
nerate chivalry,  their  countrjnicn  bore  off  the  largest 
share  of  the  worthless  and  bloody  prizes.  The  wars 
with  France  are  as  little  worthy  of  honour  "as  the 
wars  of  the  Roses,  and  they  teach  us  only  the  same 
mournful  lesson. 

It  is  only  at  the  close  of  the  lon^  wars  which 
marked  the  ruin  of  feudalism  that  true  political  re- 
lations exist  between  Englimd  and  France  as  parts  of 
a  European  body  of  states.  From  that  time  to  the 
present,  a  period  of  400  years,  it  will  be  found  that 
whenever  the  policy  of  the  two  counti-ies  has  been 
vigorous  and  wise,  whenever  they  have  both  been  ful-* 
fiUhig  their  natural  functions  in  that  body  of  states, 
the  relations  between  them  have  been  friondly  and 
never  directly  hostile.  On  the  other  hand,  whenever  ' 
those  relations  have  been  hostile,  it  has  becu  when 
one  or  other  was  pursuing  a  policy  ruinous  in  itselii 
and  which  it  has  ultimately  been  forced  to  abandon. 
The  wars  of  England  and  France  mark,  in  fact,  their 
graaid  crimes  and  blunders  as  nations.  Their  norraal 
condition — the  condition  of  their  grandest  national 
fiuccesaes — is   peace;    or  rather,  what  is  more   thaiti 
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peace,  cooperation,  It  is  a  significant  fact,  find  one 
■which  we  too  seldom  remember,  that,  mere  milLtarj' 
glory  apart  (which  can  he  won  in  the  worst  as  in  the 
best  of  causes),  all  that  is  noblest  as  political  achieve- 
ment throughout  the  vicissitudea  of  Europciin  com- 
plications for  four  centuries,  the  policy  of  all  the  true 
statesmen  who  have  left  lis  a  heritage  of  wisdom,  has 
been  characterised  by  the  maintenance  of  union  with 
France.  Our  greatest  statesmen  and  their  greatest 
statesmen— those  whose  i>oIicy  we  now  can  profitably 
recuU^fill  uniformly  combined  in  this.  It  has  been 
repudiated  only  by  those  whoso  policy  has  been  can- 
celled by  events.  The  prejudices  which  have  sprung 
fi'om  our  ancient  and  from  our  recent  triumphs  in 
war  are  so  strong  on  us  that  propositions  lite  these 
are  regarded  as  a  paradox.  They  form,  however, 
ndes  without  any  true  exception.  There  have  been 
times  when  the  policy  of  Englaiidj  or  whon  that  of 
Franccj  was  Jn  desperate  defiance  of  all  their  duties 
and  their  traditions.  At  such  moments  the  weight 
of  the  other  has  been  thrown  into  the  opposite  scale, 
and  furious  contests  have  ensued.  But  their  normal 
relations  have  been  those  of  peace.  And  no  broad 
survey  of  history  can  obscure  the  truth  that,  from  it3 
consolidation  in  tKe  fifteenth  centurj'  down  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,,  the  general 
tendency  of  the  French  monarchy  has  been  towards 
harmony  with  the  English. 

The  patience  and  address  mth  which  the  saga- 
cious Louis  XL  averted  the  vainglorious  invasion  of 
Edwai'd  lV,y  the  transparent  want  of  purpose  that 
invasion  betrayed,  the  anxiety  of  Loui^i  for  pesjce,  the 
ease  with  which  the  English  king  and  his  council 
allowed  themselves  to  be  cajoled,  mark  the  close  of 
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the  long:  national  feud,  the  substitution  of  nations  for 
fiefs,  and  statecraft  for  military  adventure.  The 
French  policy  of  Henry  VIII.  is  little  but  a  repetition 
of  the  conduct  of  Edward.  There  is  the  soiuc  pre-  ^t 
t€ntiou5  invasion,  the  conventional  -war-cr)",  the  same  ^H 
irillingnesa  to  treat,  the  same  mutual  respect  and  ^^ 
desire  for  peace.  With  the  Louises,  Ferdinands,  and 
Henr}'s  of  the  fifteenth  century  these  cooiiicts  were 
due  rather  to  iaiveterate  habit  than  to  active  aiii- 
rnosities;  and  they  had  too  similar  and  too  arduous 
duties  at  home  to  make  any  of  them  verj'  desirous  of 
serious  wars.  With  the  sixteenth  century — ^the  age 
of  Henry  VIIL,  Francis,  and  Charles  V. — the  actual 
state  fiystem  of  Europe  comes  clearly  into  view.  We 
have  now  the  existing  national  limits,  definite  inter* 
national  relations,  and  permanent  objects  of  state.  It 
may  be  difficult  in  the  confusion  which  precedes  the 
first  frreat  settlement  to  trace  exactly  any  intelligible 
policy;  but  amidst  all  the  kaleidoscopic  complicationa 
of  the  time  there  stands  out  clearly  the  p;ro^vinor  im- 
portance of  England  in  the  European  system,  the 
preponderance  which  at  any  moment  it  can  give  to 
France,  the  immense  force  of  both  of  them  united, 
and  the  real  affinity  of  their  true  interests  and  national 
objects.  Capricious  m  was  the  policy  of  Francis  and 
that  of  Hcnrj",  personal  and  trivial  as  were  th&  motives 
which  often  controlled  it,  it  was  in  the  main  the  policy 
of  natural  allies  and  not  of  natural  enemies.  Cui 
adheereo  pi'f^est  was  the  famous  motto  of  Henry, — a 
motto  as  true  now  as  it  was  then.  It  did  not  mean 
the  destruction  of  France.  And  when  at  last,  at  his 
worst  strait,  Henry  threw  his  lot  in  with  the  captive 
Francis  and  enabled  him  to  recover  his  kingdom,  ho 
instituted  a  great  maxim  of  policy, — that  England 
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has  an  interest  m  havinf:;  her  uein-hbour  at  once  pro- 
gressive and  strong,  for  she  haa  with  England  the 
joint  protGctoiftte  of  Europe  ag^nst  absolute  dominion 
and  retrograde  oppression. 

With  the  gro\Tth  of  the  power  of  Charles  V.  (whose 
life  is  justh'  taken  as  marking  the  rise  of  our  modem 
state  system)  there  comes  into  \'iew  clearly  tlic  prin- 
ciple which  for  the  three  succeeding  centuries  has 
more  or  less  distinctly  formed  the  clue  to  European 
history.  In  spite  of  serious  exct^ptions  and  perturha- 
tions,  a  clear  tendency  appears  that  the  conservative 
forces,  both  sph-itual  and  temporal,  should  gather 
round  the  House  of  Austria,  and  centre  in  South 
Germany  and  Spain;  that  the  progressive  fnrces  are 
jointly  or  alternately  led  by  England  and  Frauce  ; 
whilst  Italy  and  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Ilhinc 
form  at  once  the  battle-ground  and  the  prize.  During 
the  sixteenth  ecnturj^,  for  tlie  most  pai-t,  the  t<^mporaI 
struggle  is  lost  and  drowned  in  the  spirituah  Political 
antagonisms  and  affinities  iire  merged  in  the  religious. 
The  death-grapple  of  the  two  faiths  was  nerved  by  a 
special  fanaticism,  which  overrides  nil  the  combina- 
tions of  poUcy,  interenSt,  ajid  reason.  Yet  in  the  midst 
of  these  convulsions  the  same  general  tendencj' is  at 
work.  France  in  the  struggle  is  torn  into  two  frictions ; 
her  position  is  nullified;  and  her  strength  paralysed, 
whilst  she  is  preparing  for  the  middle  ground  which 
in  the  religious  aspect  of  the  great  contest  fhe  has 
ever  since  maintained-  England,  if  not  so  efpially 
[divided,  sways  backwards  and  for^rards  with  still  more 
iTiolent  revulflinns.  In  the  mean  time  the-  House  of 
[Austria  Is  still  the  centre  of  the  religious  as  of  the 
political  reaction.  From  time  to  rime  some  Philip  or 
'  Catherine  steals  in,  like  the  genius  of  evil^  to  lure 
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England  or  France  into  opi>05ite  camps,  From 
to  time  the  very  existence  of  states  seems  Inst  in  the 
violence  of  civic  disintegration.  The  deadly  struggle 
in  which  the  life  of  our  greiit  sovereign  Elizabeth  wos^j 
passed  niight  well  have  blinded  a  mind  le^s  ca^ucioii^H 
and  calm  to  the  true  affinities  of  states.  But  iii  the 
worst  of  her  straits,  in  spite  of  the  danger  to  her  J^er^^ 
sou  and  her  i)eople,  in  spite  of  the  fanatical  hatre^^ 
with  which  both  were  assailed  by  the  court  party  of 
France,  neither  Elizabeth  nor  her  ministers  ever  I 
sight  of  the  truth  that  England  and  France  in 
Euro|>ean  system  are  nut  iiT^itural  enemies  but  natii 
allies.  Yet  this  great  truth,  which  civil  convulsion 
and  religious  frenzy  for  a  time  had  obscured,  broke 
forth  only  into  clear  light  when  France  had  shaken 
off  the  fever  of  reaction,  and  the  wise  and  noble  |x>licy 
of  Henry  IV.  had  begun  to  restore  her  to  health 
vigour. 

The  spirit  of  that  great  king  was  well  met  ivii 
that  of  the  great  queen ;  and  history  can  give  us 
finer  instance  of]X)litical  sagacitj' than  we  see  in 
hearty  and  confiding  aliiance  of  these  two  consum* 
mate  rulers,     "She  was  another  self,"  said  Henry; 
"the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  my  irreconcilable  ene- 
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mies, '      Indeed,  if  we  were  to  search  for  the  type  oAH 
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the  natural  attitude  of  the  governments  to  each  other^ 
we  could  have  no  better  form  of  it  than  in  the  liistory 
of  this  period-     Mutual  confidence  and  respect,  a  gi 
nerous  spirit  of  cooperation,  a  consciousness  of  a  co; 
mon  duty,  but  a  spirit  always  temiicred  by  watch- 
fulness  and  caution,  was   the  spirit  in  winch    they 
assumed  their  protectorship  of  Europe,     This  is  not 
the   place  to   analyse  or  weigh  the   famous  Politic 
Design  of  Henry,  the  scheme  for  the  pacification  aa 
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settlement  of  Europe.  Nothing  would  be  more  mis- 
taken than  to  regard  it  as  the  chimera  of  one  vision- 
ary brain.  The  scheme  wns  thoroughly  reduced  to 
practical  working.  It  had  gradually  won  its  way 
into  the  cautious  mind  of  the  veteran  Sully.  It  re- 
ceived the  actual  adhesion  of  a  large  pro|»ortion  of 
the  European  powers,  and  nothing  but  the  dagger  of 
Kavaillac  prevented  its  immediate  execution.  But 
the  scheme,  as  we  read  it  in  Sully,  was  as  thoroughly 
that  of  Elizabeth  as  it  was  that  of  Henry.  She  had 
been  the  earliest  and  the  staunchest  maintalner  of 
the  central  purpose  of  the  design.  It  was  impossible 
without  tlie  active  coopei'atiou  of  England  ;  and  on 
the  death  of  Elizabeth,  Henry  regarded  it  as  almost 
annihilated.  This  is  not  the  place  to  decide  upon  its 
wisdom  or  its  practicability.  It  may  be  that,  as  a 
reconstructive  system,  it  was  impossible  or  prema- 
ture ;  but  the  idea  on  which  It  rested  is  an  idea  as 
definite  as  it  is  true.  That  idea  is  the  reality  of  the 
system  of  states  in  Europe,  the  necessity  for  their 
harmony  and  cooperation,  the  leading  part  which  her 
historj'  and  position  give  to  France  in  the  common 
councils  of  Europe,  the  need  of  an  intimate  alliance 
with  England,  and  the  conviction,  that  mth  both 
combined,  the  cause  of  gond  govemmetit,  progress, 
and  peace  resides.  The  conception  of  the  greatest 
of  the  French  kings  long  ruled  the  policy  of  French 
statensmcu.  This  grand,  if  premature,  idea  was  main- 
tained by  a  series  of  ministers,  wise,  or  respectable  at 
least,  down  to  the  time  when  the  tumid  ambition  of 
Louis  XIV.  ruined  his  country  and  blotted  out  his 
dynasty.  Neither  that  deplorable  catastrophe  nor 
the  delirium  of  the  revolutionary  wars  have  sue/ 
cccdcd  in  destroying  itj  and  it  remains  now,  what  it 
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was  two  centuries  nncl  a  half  ajjo,  the  deep  conviction 
of  thoiiglitful  minds  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  and 
the  true  key  of  Europeiin  politics. 

For  a  moment  the  fanatical  party  which  struck 
down  the  great  Henry  in  the  full  maturity  of  his 
wisdom  succeeded  in  pervertinf^  from  its  path  the 
public  action  of  his  beloved  countrj'.  Their  tenure 
of  ix»\\'er  was  long  enough  to  complete  that  ill-starred 
marriage  with  the  House  of  Austria — that  adulterous 
minfrling,  it  has  been  said,  of  the  blood  of  Henry 
and  of  Philip.  But  the  genius*  of  France,  as  though 
aroused  by  this  outraj:;e,  lived  again  in  tlie  spirit  of 
the  great  successor  of  Henry ;  he  who,  with  j'et 
greater  difficulties,  carried  on  the  same  work  with 
yet  j^eater  power — the  most  consiumnate  of  modem 
statesmen — the  profound  and  majestic  Richelieu.  For 
twenty-six  years  the  policy  of  France  was  directed 
on  one  unbending  but  sagacious  system,  which  almost 
created  France  as  a  nation,  if  it  did  not  create  its 
national  character,  anci  which  certainly  for  a  century 
and  a  half  stamped  its  impress  on  the  history  of  Eu- 
rope, The  first  act  of  Richelieu  as  minister  was  to  an- 
nounce the  return  to  the  policy  of  the  late  ting,  and  to 
attempt  to  reopen  the  Enjrlish  alliance  b}'  the  Tnarri- 
age  with  Charles.  At  the  close  of  his  unbroken  career 
the  ground  was  already  prepared  for  the  settlement 
which  resulted  in  the  peace  of  Westphalia;  the  settle- 
ment which  for  two  centuries  has  been,  and  stiU  in 
some  sense  is,  the  ba^is  of  the  state  system  of  modem 
Europe  ;  the  settlement  which  half  realised  the  de- 
sign of  Henrj^,  which  his  design  might  possibly  have 
accomplished  \rithout  the  thirty  years  of  cama^. 
The  policy  of  Richelieu  is  far  too  strongly  marked 
and  too  well  understood  to  need  any  commentary 
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here.  It  is  a  jxjlicy  so  systematic  in  principle  nnd  so 
rich  in  its  actual  fruits  that  it  may  be  taken  as  the 
typical  and  hist/^rical  policy  of  France,  As  such  wc 
can  judge  it»  The  policy  of  France  ivas  again  in  the 
liands  of  a  great  man,  and  again  it  was  a  policy  in  sub- 
stance the  same.  The  poUcy  of  England  is  no  lunger 
in  the  hands  of  a  great  ruler,  but  becomes  utterly 
incoherent  and  contemptible  under  the  intriguing 
bigotry  of  the  race  of  Stuart.  But  the  policy  of 
France  is  not  altered ;  France  again  assumes  the  lead- 
ership of  tlie  progressive  movement  in  Europe,  and 
again,  as  a  first  condition,  Bolicits  the  active  coopera- 
tion of  England.  The  help  meet  for  him,  which  in  a 
later  generation  he  might  have  found  in  the  political 
genius  of  Cromwell,  Kichelieu  was  forced  to  eke  out 
by  the  mere  mihtary  genius  of  Gustavus.  The  in- 
fluence of  England  under  the  Stuarts  ^vas  nothing  ex- 
cept  when  it  was  evil.  But  in  spite  of  the  sore  trials 
to  his  principles,  in  spite  of  the  vacillations,  bigotry, 
and  falseness  of  the  wretched  Stuart  courts,  in  epite 
even  of  the  demagogic  support  of  La  Rochelle,  Riche- 
lieu was  never  betrayed  into  a  hostile  attitude  to 
England,  never  even  overlooked  the  inlierent  strength 
of  her  position-  The  English  prisoners  at  Rhc^  were 
sent  home  honourably;  no  reasonable  opportunity  of 
peace  was  neglected;  and  the  whole  system  of  the 
most  systematic  of  modem  statesmen  sup|x>ses  cor- 
diality^ and  union  with  England.  That  system  was 
only  not  carried  out  with  the  full  cooperation  of 
England  because  for  the  time,  in  her  own  internal 
convulsions,  England  was  withdrawn  from  action 
ahroa^h  But  it  was  earrifd  out,  if  not  with  England 
herself,  with  the  natural  allies  of  England,^by  the 
same  means,  to  the  same  end,  and  with  the  same 
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Bpirit  with  which,  both  before  and  afterwards,  the 
name  of  England  was  identified.     In  the   hands  of  H 
Richelieu  the  policy  of  France  was  mothfied  and  de-  ^^ 
veloped  from  that  of  Henry,  but  it  was   essentially       h 
the  same-     To  concentrate  and  complete  the  great-*  ^| 
ness  of  the  country  without  j-ielding  to  the  hist  of 
covetons  aggression;  to  conciliate  and  balance  the 
rival  fanaticisms  in  rcli^on  without  giving  \nctory  to 
cither;  to  rest  the  frontiers  of  states  on  geograpliical 
and  national  bases;  to  establish  liberty  of  conscience 
without  political  anarchy;  to  humble  the  reactionarj' 
dynasties  without  unlimited  revolution ;  to  detemiinc 
the  final  ascendency  of  the  progressive  over  the  re- 
trograde system;  and  to  make  France  the  heart  of 
this  action  by  giving  her  a  moral  rather  than  a  ma- 
terial empire — such,  in  brief,  was  the  work  of  the 
great  dictator. 

The  jiolicy  of  Kichelieu  was  one  so  soUdly  based 
that  it  suffered  scarcely  any  interruption  by  bis  death; 
and  again,  for  eighteen  years,  his  system  was  con- 
tinued by  his  servant  and  pupil  Mazarin.  The  irrc' 
gular  conditions  and  tiie  inferior  capacity  of  this  min- 
istry rob  that  system,  if  not  of  its  success,  at  least 
of  its  dignity  and  distinctness.  The  characteristic 
intrigue,  the  shifting  combinations,  and  the  personal 
meanness  which  diatigurc  the  statecraft  of  Mazarin, 
are  but  too  often  repeated  by  the  anecdote-monger* 
of  history  as  the  substance,  and  not  as  the  adjunct  of 
his  policy-  Viewed  by  a  brooder  light,  it  was  but 
the  legitimate  continuation  of  the  policy  of  Richelieu, 
as  that  was  the  legitimate  continuation  of  the  policv 
of  Henry,   The  weapons  of  the  bygone  chiefs  trembl© 

the   feebler  hands  of  their  successors.     But   they 
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are  yet  sufficient  for  their  work.     How 
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systematic  the  task  was,  the  closing  triumph  of  the 
lite  of  Mazarin — the  treaty  of  the  Pyi-enees — drawa 
in  most  striking  lines.  When  we  see  the  ruler  of 
France^and  he  an  Italian,  a  churchman,  and  a  car- 
dinal— the  virtual  author  of  the  most  concentrated 
of  autocracies,  allj-ing  himself  with  the  English  Re- 
public, with  the  acknowledged  head  of  Protestantism^ 
and  jointly  with  him  labouring  towarda  a  common 
object,  securing  the  de^n'adation  uf  the  great  Spaaiah 
despotism  and  the  definite  ascendency  of  France,  we 
recognise  the  grand  current  of  affairs  shaping  itself 
to  its  determmed  course  across  nil  the  mbior  obstacles 
of  individual  \v\\h  and  disturbing  accidents.  Internal 
difficulties  and  the  compHcation  of  Interests  for  a 
time  separated  the  chief  imitator  from  the  great  rival 
of  Richelieu;  but  aa  soon  as  they  thoroughly  under- 
stood each  other,  so  soon  as  the  relations  of  states 
grew  definite,  the  policy  of  Mazarin  and  of  Cromwell 
was  convergent  and  not  antagonistic.  Bot!i  were  in 
tlie  deepest  sense  traditional,  both  were  intensely  na- 
tional, and  both  essentially  systematic.  And  it  is  of 
high  historical  significance  that  ui  orbits  so  different 
we  find  their  common  progression  so  similar. 

But  JlazariUj  with  all  liis  claims  as  a  politician, 
can  as  little  compare  with  Cromwell  in  true  sagacity 
as  he  can  in  greatness  of  purpose.  The  greatci^t  of 
the  Protestant  chiefs  was  also  among  the  i^remost  of 
modern  statesmen.  Those  who  look  with  immode- 
rate pride  on  our  distant  dominions,  and  with  Im- 
moderate fear  on  tbeii'  idtimate  abaiidonment,  ai'e  the 
men  who  mistrust  the  true  greatness  and  strength 
of  Britain  and  its  inhabitants-  Such  may  learn  a 
useful  lesson  by  turning  to  the  position  which  Eng- 
hind    held    in   Europe    under   Cromwell  —  England, 
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without  Indian,  American,  op  Australian  empires; 
without  Gibraltar,  mthout  Malta,  mthout  Hong 
Kongi  aJid  without  one  of  those  tliuusand  posts 
where  the  liritish  flag  now  studs  the  Pacific  and 
the  Asiatic  Oceftns,  ^H 

A  few  years  ot"  a  great  man's  rule  raised  her  from  ^" 
utter  iusignificance  and  abatement,  to  be  in  material 
strength  among  the  first,  in  moral  purpose  tlie  first 
of  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  leader  of  free  civilisa- 
tion and  the  destinies  of  the  West,  the  hope  and  help 
of  the  oppressed,  the  curb  of  tfie  tyrant.  Trammelled 
as  he  wjis  by  his  narrow  creed,  and  fired  by  the  na- 
tional lust  for  maritime  aggrandisement,  the  policy 
of  the  great  Protector  abroa^l  tended  at  times  to  fa- 
naticism, at  limes  to  injustice;  but  into  one  error, 
however  imminent,  he  never  fell.  He  never  mistook 
the  truth  that  the  Catholicism  of  France  was,  ia  its 
way,  no  less  progressive  thaii  the  Protestantism  of 
England;  that  the  true  ends  of  lx)th  countries  could 
not  be  served  by  opposition;  that  their  cordial  umoa 
waa  essential  to  the  security  and  welfare  of  Europe* 
AjB  Richelieu  had  continued  the  [xjlicy  of  Henry  in 
Frmice,  Cromwell  recalled  to  life  the  |K)Iicy  of  Eliza- 
beth m  England;  and  the  Hves  of  the  two  wisest  of 
the  modem  rultirs  of  England,  and  the  two  msest 
who,  in  modern  times,  have  niled  France,  tliua  fall  in 
their  main  notes  into  perfect  harmony  and  natural 
sequence, 

We  come  now  to  the  disastrous  epoch  when  aH 
miion  waa  destroyed  by  the  fatal  influences  which 
had  long  been  gathering  within  and  around  the 
doomed  monarchy  of  France. 

Tlic  latter  portion  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV^j  as 
'^Ve  pacific   influence  of  the  great  Colbert   declines, 
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brings  us  to  this  disastrous  change.  It  is  no  less  than 
the  contradiction  of  the  policy  which  the  great  men 
oi  France  had  upheld  for  a  century,  and  the  annihila- 
tion of  her  well-eanied  place  and  mfluence.  The  later 
years  of  the  Grand  Monarque  form  just  that  period 
of  her  hiatory  in  which  France  is  the  i'ai"theat  from 
the  true  political  leixderaliip  of  Europe,  at  the  lowest 
point  of  her  national  greatness.  Spurred  on  by  his 
own  mean  arrogance  and  by  intriguing  bigots,  the 
king,  whose  duty  it  was,  and  whose  pride  it  had  once 
been,  to  follow  the  steps  of  Henry  IV.  and  Sully,  of 
Eichelieu,  Mazarin,  and  Colbert,  jessed  over  with  his 
whole  force  to  the  enemy;  called  round  himself  the 
retrograde  jjowers  which  it  had  been  tlie  glory  of  his 
tUroae  to  have  curbed,  and  used  the  influence  which, 
to  protect  Europe  from  oppression,  had  been  con- 
ceded to  France,  in  the  very  work  of  making  France 
the  oppressor  of  Europe. 

South  Gennnny  practically  ^)asaed  over  to  the  side 
of  freedom,  and  France  inheritGd  and  extended  the 
sinister  traditions  of  Spain,  Dazzled  by  the  power 
which  liis  predeccssoi'3  had  won  in  the  cause  of  pro- 
gress, he  turned  its  forces  to  the  cause  of  repression. 
For  Euro[3e  nothbig  was  left  but  signal  retribution  on 
the  apostate  dynasty;  and  the  heroic  resolution  of 
the  great  Dutch  chief,  in  whom  lived  agoin  the  an- 
tagonist of  Philip,  and  tlie  daring  genius  of  Marl- 
borough, gave  us  the  few  amongst  our  triumphs  over 
France  tu  which  EngUshmen  can  look  back  with  un- 
mixed pride. 

The  true  headship  of  Eurojjc,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual, ^hich  the  character  and  genius  of  Elizabeth 
and  of  Cromwell  for  a  season  had  twice  before  given 
her,  passed  over  for  a  season  distinctly  to  England- 
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I>urmg  the  ivhole  of  the  century  preceding  the  Re- 
volution, the  movement  of  Eura]>e  is  speculative, 
religious,  industrial,  and  social,  rattier  than  politicaL 
rolitical  action  is  feeble  and  confused,  and  but  oae 
preat  character  occupies  the  field.  Yet  whilst  jt  is 
plain  that  England  bore  a  large,  at  times  the  largest, 
share  in  the  scientific  nnd  industrial  movement,  in 
the  political  sphere  she  no  less  manifestly  possessed 
the  casting  vote,  the  reserve  forcCj  the  ultimate  ap- 
peal of  Europe. 

During  the  period  of  ignoble  intrigue  which  inter- 
venes between  the  pence  of  Utrecht  and  tiie  French 
revolution,  it  would  be  useless  to  look  for  any  high, 
or  indeed  any  settled,  political  purpose.  In  the  col- 
lapse of  all  political  alms  and  con\'lctions,  the  relations 
of  states  are  reduced  to  a  mere  struggle  for  material 
advantages,  on  the  side  of  England  to  a  blind  and  pro- 
fligate struggle  for  maritime  jiscendencj^  and  colonial 
empire.  This  much,  however,  is  clear.  The  criminal 
extravagance  of  Louis  XIV,  once  bitterly  avenged, 
France  tends  feebly  to  recover  her  natural  ground ; 
and  the  English  and  the  French  statesmen,  or  rather 
the  feeble  diplomatists  of  tlie  day,  again  tend  towards 
a  real  alliuiicc,  watchful  aud  broken  as  it  was,  Wal- 
pole  indeed — a  statesman  whose  sagacious  zeal  for 
the  general  welfare  of  England  outweighs  the  corrupt 
means  with  which  he  bent  a  corrupt  aristocracy  into 
reason-^succeeded  diu-ing  the  long  years  in  which  he 
governed  England  in  maintainhig  unbroken  a  cordial 
alliance  with  France.  When  the  jealousy  of  a  'worth- 
less cabal  forced  him  to  surrender,  first  his  principles 
and  shortly  afterwards  his  power,  it  was  Spain,  not 
France,  wliichwas  the  object  of  the  national  antipathy^ 
gr  rather  of  the  national  cupidity. 
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The  triple  alliance,  the  quadruple  alliance,  both 
equally  point  to  the  fact  that,  though  the  old  European 
parties  are  almost  extJnfjuished,  the  tradition  of  Eng- 
land and  France  as  allies  a^^ainst  the  reactionary 
powers  was  not  ivliolly  forgotten.  It  is  even  some 
compensation  to  France  for  the  humiliation  of  en- 
during such  rulers  as  the  Regent  Dubois  and  Fleury, 
that  tliey  had  the  jrood  sense  to  clin^  fast  to  this  prin- 
ciple ;  so  that  their  ignoble  scheming  was  far  less 
injurious  to  their  country  than  that  of  the  ambitious 
bigots  who  succeeded  theuip  Unhappily  the  direction 
of  France  passed  into  the  hands  of  men  who,  U)  cor- 
ruption hardly  less  than  theirs  and  far  inferior  ligour, 
added  the  retrograde  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  France 
afjain,  under  the  guidance  of  incorrigible  fanatics  or 
the  creatures  of  roj'al  debauchery,  is  seen  to  pass  to 
the  side  of  the  oft-stricken  House  of  Austria  and  the 
liourbona  of  Hpain.  Aghast  at  the  sif^ht  of  the  new 
Prussia,  which  by  a  happy  return  to  her  ti*aditionary 
policy  she  had  assisted  to  found,  the  blind  successors 
of  Richelieu  joined  in  the  ill-starred  coalition  to  crush 
the  only  modem  king  who  was  worthy  to  be  his  peer, 

England,  in  the  main,  corrects  the  balance  which 
the  wretched  incapacity  of  French  policy  is  continu- 
ally unsettling/  In  the  main  her  action  in  Euro[>G, 
always  more  pacific  than  those  of  the  other  states, 
though  for  causes  which  do  her  small  honour,  tends 
in  Europe  to  the  side  of  order,  treedom,  and  national 
independence-  Beyond  the  limits  of  the  Western 
system,  it  is  true,  her  policy  is  one  long  and  dark 
story  of  colonial  aggression  and  commercial  rapacity. 
But  within  it  &he  maintains  the  part  which,  with  the 
superior  cdvantagc  of  her  position,  France  hatl  in  the 
previous  century  more  systematically  supported.    She 
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resists  the  reactionary  ambttiou  of  Spain ;  she  steadily 
Opposes  all  further  extension  of  the  House  of  Austria ; 
she  cultivates  the  alliance,  where  it  is  possible,  of 
France ;  she  is  favourftble  to,  but  watchful  of,  the  rise 
of  Prussia ;  she  interferes  to  prevent  the  premature 
and  selfish  dismemberraent  of  Austria  herself;  she 
turns  aj^aiu  to  prevent  the  tyrannical  attempt  at  the 
dismemberment  of  Prussia-  In  every  treaty  and 
ftlmost  every  alliance  her  might  is  felt;  in  the  m^n 
it  is  exerted  in  the  intercsta  of  Europefui  progress, 
her  deeper  energies  and  thoughts  being  concentrated 
upon  the  task  of  founding  her  colonial  empire. 

It  is  a  policy  which,  had  it  been  followed  con- 
sistently by  free  statesmen  and  not  by  successions  of 
parliamentary  partisans,  might  have  been  accoimted 
almost  wiae;  and  had  it  been  lesa  deeply  vitiated  by 
the  lu9t  of  mercantile  aggrandiaement,  might  almost 
have  been  remembered  as  honourable.  Illumined 
now  by  the  sterling  sense  of  Walpole,  now  by  the 
grand  but  overweening  character  of  Chatham,  now 
by  the  heroism  of  Rodney  and  Wolfe, — with  all  its 
vices  and  its  virtues,  it  was  the  policy  of  an  aristo- 
cracy  which,  whilst  otferhig  to  the  middle  classes  as 
the  price  of  rule  the  pUmder  of  the  seas  and  of  the 
iiast,  was  not  wholly  incapable  of  directing  the  action 
of  a  free  and  progressive  ]>eopIe.  Unstable  and  per- 
sonal as  that  poUcy  was,  and  at  times  irightfully  un- 
scrupulous, it  was  irequently  betrayed  into  hostility 
with  France  j  but  no  reasonable  student  of  history 
can  judge  it  when  taken  in  themaui  as  any  thing  but 
the  feeble  reproduction  of  the  policy  of  our  gi'eater 
statesmen, —  the  jx^licy  of  upholding  the  coui"se  of 
liberty  and  national  hidependcnce  in  Europe  against 
the  retrograde  powers  and  against  attempts  at  violent 
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agression.  Assuredly  no  candid  mind  can  jud^e  it 
(again  when  looked  at  broadly  as  a  whole)  as  a  policy 
of  settled  antagonism  to  France,  as  based  on  any  deep 
difference  of  principle  or  any  inveterate  antipat}iy  of 
race. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  moment  of 
the  great  crisis, — the  long-gathering  revolution  of 
Europe.  The  whole  fabric  of  the  degenerate  mon- 
archy of  France,  with  the  spiritual  and  temporal  forces 
which  had  gathered  round  it,  were  overturned ;  and 
the  TVTongs  wMch  the  Louises  and  their  courtiers 
had  done  to  France,  to  peace,  to  freedom,  and  to  rea- 
son were  fiercely  avenged-  The  ^"iolence  of  the  crisis 
was  extreme;  but  it  was  clear  then,  and  it  grows 
ever  clearer  to  us  now,  that  amidst  it  France  was 
working  out  the  legitimate  issue  of  her  whole  past 
and  entering  on  the  system  of  the  future.  Ajain, 
and  now  in  a  far  more  emphatic  manner,  the  genius 
of  French  civilisation  carried  her  to  the  head  of  the 
European  movement;  and  this  time  it  was  a  headship 
at  once  political,  social,  and  intellectual.  She  had  to- 
call  into  life  and  to  sustain  the  principle  of  rule  in 
accordance  with  national  necessities,  which  hns  re- 
modelled,  and  is  still  remodelling,  the  state  system  of 
Europe;  she  had  the  yet  more  difficult  and  the  longer 
task  of  reconstructing  society  on  the  basis  of  organised 
labour;  she  had  the  leading  part  In  the  most  arduous 
task  of  all,  that  which  both  precedes  and  mnat  lays- 
temise  the  rest, — the  task  of  reducing  into  practice 
the  new  philosophy  of  society,  which  the  progress 
of  European  thought  had  evolved  ;  she  had  under- 
taken to  lead  the  way  towards  the  regeneration  of  tho 
political  doctrines,  of  the  national  imity,  of  the  social 
system, — the  law,  the  administration,   the  industry, 
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and  the  religion  of  Europe.  The  effort  was  ma^e 
most  imperfectly  and  most  stormily,  witli  the  aid  of 
the  leading  minds  and  characters  of  Europe  consci- 
oiialy  cooperating  for  a  century,  ia  spite  of  organised 
oppoeitioa  without  and  chaotic  confusion  within  ;  and 
Europe  still  owes  to  her  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
sficriflces  and  agonies  she  endured  in  the  spaams  of 
this  momentous  birth. 

The  true  nature  of  this  great  movement,  and  the 
part  which  England  niiglit  have  phiyed  in  it,  was 
SRen  hy  the  greater  sph'its,  anil  hy  the  national  in- 
stinct in  this  country  an<l  elsewhere,  and  felt  even  by 
the  abler  section  of  our  governing  aristocracj^  Un- 
Ibrtiinately  for  England  and  for  the  world,  the  voice 
of  Fox  and  Macintosh  was  drowned  by  the  selfish  ter- 
rors of  the  dominant  majority,  and  the  whole  force 
of  England  was  thrown  into  the  reactionnry  scale* 
The  tragic  pathos  of  Burke  and  the  lofty  resolution 
of  Pitt,  in  doing  battle  for  the  ancient  order,  almost 
blind  us  yet  to  the  fatal  badness  of  their  cause* 
Jlaiiy  a  doomed  system  has  given  a  sort  of  melan- 
choly grandeur  to  its  last  defenders-  But  neither  ^j 
the  character  or  the  genius  of  Cicero,  of  Sixtus,  of  ^M 
Panna,  or  of  Strafford  can  make  us  forget  that  their 
success  would  have  arrested  the  progress  of  mankind.  ^J 
After  the  mean, and  Jiesitating  policy  of  preceding  ^B 
statesmen,  there  is  eomcthing  gf  at  least  grand  fana- 
ticism in  the  furious  attack  of  England  on  revolu- 
tionary France,  and  unquestionably  much  that  is 
licroic  in  the  latter  period,  when  the  war  had  become 
one  of  liberty  and  of  defence.  The  English  aristo- 
cracy committed  the  blunder  and  the  crime  which 
had  ruined  the  monarchy  of  France,  with  even  less 
ground  of  excuse  and  (to  Europe)  far  more  disos- 
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trous  result  At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  auibition  of  Louis  XIV.  had  attempted  to 
use  the  position  which  the  history  of  his  country  had 
given  hira  in  the  work  of  destroying  that  position  and 
undoing  that  history.  At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
the  panic  of  the  governing  class  of  England  turned 
the  fierce  which,  in  tlie  name  of  industry,  progress, 
peace,  and  freedom,  they  were  permitted  to  direct,  to 
the  task  of  crushing  out  a  new  phase  of  all  of  these 
at  once.  Doubtless  It  Avas  a  revolution,  and  a  por- 
tentous one— one  destined  to  modity  their  whole 
position  and  power — which  they  were  called  upon  to 
welcome.  But  they  were  themselves  the  product  of 
a  succespfid  revolution,  and  were  forced  by  every 
principle  they  asserted  to  carry  it  to  its  natural  con- 
clusion. Deliberately,  at  the  most  critical  moment 
of  raudern  history,  they  chose  the  wrong  cause;  and 
again,  of  the  two  nations  the  leaders  of  civilisation, 
one  passed  over  mth  its  whole  force  to  the  side  of 
the  enemy.  That  the  oiBcial  course  of  English  policy 
was  OQ  the  wrong  side,  has  been  demonstrated  by 
events.  Temporarily,  outwardly,  its  resistance  was 
Euccessful.  It  succeeded  in  reestablishing  the  an- 
cient monarchy;  it  succeeded  in  crushing  arid  almost 
in  proscribuig  the  new  spirit.  In  the  bUnd  settle- 
ment  known  as  the  Treaties  of  Vienna  they  thought 
to  establish  the  old  order  permanently-  Ever}^  act 
of  that  settlement  has  been  undone  anrl  is  undoing 
before  our  eyes.  The  successors  of  tlip  Englisii  re- 
actionaries arc  now  leagued  with  the  successors  of 
the  revolutionary  chief  to  cany  out  the  piinciples 
which  that  revolution  inaugurated.  It  is  in  vain 
now  to  point  to  the  fatal  and  frightful  extravagances 
which  accompanied  the  actual  crisis.      Tlic  revolu- 
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tion  was  carried  out  under  conditions  so  adverse  ant 
special  that  tio  judgment  can  be  passed  as  to  ho-w 
far  these  extravagances  were  inherent  in  it  or  were 
induced  by  circimistaiicea-  The  French  nation  were 
forced  to  carry  out  the  greatest  and  most  arduous 
of  all  social  changes  under  foreign  aggression  more 
formidable  than  any  modern  people  has  endured. 
Frnncej  in  a  word,  waa  martyred  by  and  for  her 
elst^ir  nations. 

To  the  careful  student  of  the  Revolution,  the 
spasms  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  keep  cadence,  beat 
for  beat,  with  the  tramp  of  the  foreign  invaders. 
The  cidminating  agony  of  the  struggle  within  coin- 
cides almost  to  a  few  day.^  with  the  height  of  the 
danger  from  without.  As  Europe  advances  in  arms, 
the  mui'ders  in  the  prisons  begin  ■  as  the  coalition 
thunders  forth  its  threats,  the  delirium  is  at  its 
height;  as  the  defeated  invaders  retreat,  the  guillo- 
tine descends. 

It  is  in  vain  also  now  to  pretend  that  the  Coalition 
itself  was  a  work  of  defence.  It  is  a  pretext  too  shal- 
low to  be  now  repeated  that  France  in  the  hour  of 
her  extreme  prostration, — utterly  disorganised,  with- 
out an  army  or  a  navy, ^govemraent  or  supplies; 
without  credit,  money,  or  resources, — was  becoming 
a  danger  to  Europe,  was  meditathig  general  ag-gres- 
sioii  or  dominion.  The  trope  of  her  great  leader, 
Banton,  is  as  true  as  it  is  wild.  France  only  took  up 
the  gage  of  battle  that  was  hurled  at  her,  and  flung 
down  before  Europe  the  head  of  a  king.  But  the 
attack  on  France  was  no  more  one  of  legitimate  de- 
fence than  the  attack  of  the  northern  autocrats  on 
Poland  was  defensive.  In  both  cases  it  was  a  con- 
spiracy at  once  to  crush  out  a  freedom  which  they 
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dreaded,  and  to  divide  tlie  spoil  which  tliey  coveted. 
Never  had  people  heen  so  cruelly  and  wojitoidy  bested- 
Having  in  pursuit  of  a  doinimuit  idea  disarmed  her- 
self aiid  reduced  herself' almost  to  helpleaaaeaa,  with 
scarcely  a  traiued  soldier  uudtT  her  stajidHrds  or  a 
general  of  division  who  could  be  trusted,  France  tbund 
herself  the  object  of  attack  from  a  coalition  of  almost 
every  state  in  Kurope,  with  four  or  five  armies  of  as 
many  powers  upon  her  soil,  her  officials  corrupted, 
her  provinces  stirred  into  revolt,  her  ports  blockaded, 
her  commerce  destroyed,  her  fortresses  razed,  her  soil 
honeycombed  with  foreign  conspiracies,  her  name,  her 
national  characterj  government,  institutions,  and  prin- 
ciples held  up  to  violent  invective  from  every  comer 
of  Europe,  half  a  million  of  men  in  arms  with  the 
avowed  object  of  anniliilating  her  as  a  nation^  and 
ioraeiiting;  with  rancorous  energy  every  form  of  civic 
confusion,  discord,  and  treachery.   And  this  was  done 
in  tlie  name  of  a  cau!*c  which  the  riglit  luuid  of  that 
Coalition  has  utterly  discarded.    Of  late  years,  in  the 
eyes  of  certain  schools,  Kngland  has  been  even  more 
identihed  with  the  leadmg  principles  of  this  great 
change  than  France  herself.     Mistaken  as  this  is,  it 
serves   to  show  how  completely  England  has  aban- 
doned  the  Coalition.     With   or   without   the   aid  of 
England,  as  a  fact  the  spirit  of  the  Eevohition,  in  a 
moral  sense,  has  triumphed.     The  princii)le  that  the 
jjermaneut  good  of  the  entire  people  is  paramount; 
that  nations  have  no  solid  basis  except  as  tliey  repre- 
sent the  wanta  and  desires  of  an  aggregate  race ;  that 
all  ride  is  tyrannical  which  is  alien  to  the  popular 
will;  that  national  greatness  is  based  on  industrial 
and  not  on  military'  activity;  that  public   life  must 
come  to  embrace  all  members  of  the  nation,  educated. 
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trained,  and  organised  for  tins  end;  that  by  steady 
but  incessaut  steps  the  whole  of  our  modem  institu- 
tionst  European,  national,  and  social,  muat  be  remo- 
delled u[*ou  the  iit\y  bit^is, — i*uch  are  the  principles 
■which  are  now  the  very  maxims  of  all  who  believe 
at  once  in  progress  and  in  order,  whether  m  France 
or  England,   m  any  part  of  civilised  Europe ;  and 
these  are  at  bottom  the  principles  of  the  Revolution. 
Until  these  principles  are  frankly  accepted  by  those 
who  rule  this  country,   and  until  they  still   further 
acknowledge  that  with  l^runcu  lies  their  initiation  and 
their  earliest  and  fullest  development,  the  action  of 
England  in  Europe  mu;^t  remain  vacillatmg,  inex- 
plicable, and  neutral-     This  spirit  has  already  deeply 
'  penetrated  the  brain  and  the  conscience  of  this  coun- 
try; but  its  cordial   adoption  by  any  political  party 
■will  at  once  make  that  party  the  natural  directors  of 
its  policy.     The  traditional  Whig  statesmen  have  just 
courage  enough  tu  repudiate  the  language  of  the  Co- 
alitloDf  but  not  enough  to  wclctmie  the  vital  strength 
of  the  Kevolution,    All  who  refuse  this  are  disquali- 
fied at  once  for  any  useful  foreign  poHcy.     Uut  the 
moment  tliat  those  who  rule  here  have  determined  to 
adopt  it,  the  relations  of  England  and  France  at  once 
become    consistent,   uitelligiblc,   and  cordial-      Their 
historical    attitude    irs  resumed  j    they   again   pursue 
their  common  work  with  the  same  sjiirit,  but  iii  difler- 
ent  modes — the  common  work  with  which  the  greater 
rulers  of  each   country  are  closely  identified ;    the 
■work  which  fur  three  centuries  they  have  carried  on 
withoiit  serious  interruption,  exce])t  on  the  two  occa- 
sions when  tlie  arrogance  of  Louis  and  the  fanaticism 
of  Pitt  drove  their  respective  people  headlong  on  the 
path  of  evil. 
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'  Since  the  peace  the  history  of  the  relations  of 
England  with  France  is  the  hietory  of  the  rcnuncia- 
tion  uf  all  tlie  principles  with  which  the  Coulitiuii 
entered  iuto  war.  In  a  moral  sense,  and  to  the  po- 
litical student,  France  has  redressed  her  material  de- 
feat Ijj'  the  triumph  of  her  social  ideas.  Waterloo  luis 
been  tlirice  avenged  by  the  victors  cumljining  irith 
the  vanquished  to  enforce  the  principles  of  which 
that  battle-iield  was  once  thought  to  be  tlic  grave, 
Eveiy  one  of  the  great  acts  of  the  drama  of  Euro- 
pean history  has  been  a  fresh  gain  to  the  cause  of 
tlie  Itevolution,  to  that  of  nationahty,  republicanisuij 
social  and  international  fraternity;  public  opinion, 
justice,  and  moral  right.  Since  the  days  of  Canning, 
whether  directed  by  Whijr  or  Tory  [ioliticiaus^  it  has 
been  ii  question  only  whether  the  policy  of  England 
sliould  WLilcome  these  prmciples  with  greater  or  less 
frankness. 

So  soon  as  tlie  military  ambition  of  imperialism 
was  crushed  and  the  bitterness  which  its  su|)pression 
])roduced  was  extinct,  the  poUcy  of  England  and 
France  reverted  to  its  ancient  convergence  of  pur- 
pose, and  both  resumed  something  of  their  natural 
functions.  The  negotiations  rei^pecting  Poland  hi  1831, 
abortive  as  they  were,  and  feeble  as  they  exhibit 
the  fitatesraen  of  England  to  have  been,  bring  before 
us  France  again  in  her  fonner  position  as  the  i>romo- 
ter  of  the  cause  of  freedom  and  nationahty  in  Europe, 
but  as  hoping  to  succeed  in  it  only  through  the  co* 
operation  of  England.  On  each  occaiiion  on  which 
the  undying  Pohsh  struggle  has  been  felt — in  184G, 
in  1848,  in  1855,  and  18G-i-^the  same  thing  has  been 
seen,  and  on  each  occasion  with  increasing  distinct- 
ness.    Putting  aside  the  miserable  squabbles  aiising 
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out  of  extra -European  embroilments  anil  dynastic 

intrigues,  on  the  greater  qiiestions  of  l^uropeaii  poli- 
tics, the  ]>olicy  of  England  and  France  has  tended  to 
agreement  in  the  interests  of  order  and  progress- 
That  it  has  resulted  in  au  little  was  due  largely 
to  the  peculiar  timidity  and  feebleness  of  the  pdi' 
ticians  who  directed  the  foreif^n  policy  of  the  two 
countries.     During  the  couvLdsion  of  1848  the  same 
causes  ^vere  perpetually  at  work,  but  were  frustrated 
of  any  practical  result  by  the  same  personal  indecision 
and  incoherence  of  aim.     The  acceasion  of  a  really 
strong  hand  to  the  polic:y  of  France,  coinciding  -with 
something  like  a  strong  and  popular  administration 
in  England,  has  for  the  first  time  enabled  these  prin- 
ciples to  bear  fruits  of  any  worth.    The  Crimean  war 
— begun  by  France  mainly  for  dynastic  and  mQitar\% 
by  England  for  commercial  and  Asiatic,  ends — slowly 
become,  under   the   forming   principle  of  public   opi-  ^i 
nion,  and  by  sheer  force  of  the  natural  truth  of  the  re-  ^M 
lation,  a  really  European  movement,  of  which  France  ^ 
and  England  were  at  once  the  heads  and  the  arms, 
Unsatisl'actory  as  much  of  this  histoiy  is,  it  was  at 
bottom  the  combination  of  the  West  for  European 
objects   under  its  natural  leaders.     To  the  perplexity  | 
of  6ome  of  the  politicians  engaged,  the  closmg  phase 
of  this  wai',  in  the  Conference  of  Paris,  rose   to    a ' 
moral  dignity  and  pravidence  which  for  the  lirj^t  time 
reahsed  in  outline  the  future  congresses  and  settle* 
ments  of  the  West.     Tlie  regeneration  of  Italy,  the  I 
natural  sequence  of  the  Conference  of  Paris  —  and 
which  forms  ivith  it  the  bright  side  of  tlie  second 
empire  —  is   but   a   continuation  of  the  same  policy. 
In  spite  of  jealousies  and  caprices,  the  restoration  of] 
Italy  has  been  the  work  of  England  oud  uf  France  [ 
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together*  a  -work  to  which  Napoleon  has  given  the 
initiativcT  but  the  issue  of  whigh  ia  in  the  hands  of 
the  entire  English  and  the  entu"e  French  nation.  In 
the  recent  Polish  and  Danish  wars,  in  nearly  every 
£nropeaji  question  which  arises,  the  same  principles 
are  apparent,  Now,  as  so  often  before,  the  nations 
seem  to  force  this  part  spontaneously  on  tlie  two 
heads  of  the  Western  system.  That  it  hitherto  has 
had  results  so  small  is  due  to  the  cKtreme  difficulty 
of  the  situation  and  to  the  pergonal  unfitness  of  the 
politicians.  To  Na|Xjleon  III.  it  inuj^t  be  conceded 
that  he  recognises  this  pmiciple  more  steadily  than 
any  statesman  in  England  or  in  France.  His  rule, 
for  the  first  time  in  recent  history,  has  brought  it  to 
efficient  results,  and  each  year  of  it  has  strengthened 
and  illustrated  the  principle.  His  stron'r  and  fixed 
desire  for  a  European  congress  is  but  one  form  of  it; 
a  desire  which  must  be  one  day  realised.  In  the  mean 
time  each  year  teems  with  proofe  that  the  set  of  all 
public  opinion  in  Europe  and  of  general  events  is  to- 
wards an  active  combination  between  England  and 
France  to  realise  without  convijsion  the  necessary 
changes  in  its  condition. 


HI. 

After  tracing  the  course  of  English  traditions  and 
statesmen  in  the  past,  we  may  turn  to  the  actual 
position  of  England  in  the  state  system  of  Europe. 
If  the  study  of  the  past  guides  us  to  understand  the 
true  ends  of  a  right  national  policy,  that  of  the  pre- 
sent alone  can  supply  us  with  materials  for  attaimng 
those  ends. 

Here  occurs  a  difficulty'  wliich  is  often  fatal  to 
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inquiries  of  the  kind.  A  petty  and  antiquated  notion 
of  patriotism  is  still  so  rooted  in  the  jK>piJar  mind  as 
to  make  serious  reasoning  on  the  subject  difficult.  It 
is  atill  not  felt  to  be  discreditable  to  bluster  about 
national  merits  and  qualities,  in  which  men  but  half 
believe  and  wiiich  they  quite  refuse  to  discuss.  Men 
who  are  incaimblc  of  the  coarser  fornis  of  bravado  in 
which  journalists  indulge,  calmly  assume  as  an  un- 
questionable premiss  the  inherent  superiority  of  their 
country.  This  same  spirit  in  individuals  is  justly 
stigmatised  as  an  odious  failing;  in  national  morality 
it  jmyses  for  half  a  virtue.  Devotion  to  national 
interests  is  just  as  capable  of  taking  a  brutalizing 
form  as  devotion  to  our  personal  interests,  if  not 
ruled  by  wider  motives.  And  patriotism,  which  as 
contrasted  ^vith  personal  selfijihness  is  a  good,  as 
contrasted  with  love  of  the  human  race  i^  an  e\Tl. 
Lnles5  subordinated  to  a  nobler  duty,  it  is  a  mere 
collective  selfishness,  ea]*able  of  every  meanness  and 
cruelty  that  private  sellishucss  begets.  In  days  when 
in  international  affairs  religion  does  little  but  faii 
antipathies,  and  morality  is  so  often  invoked  to  justify 
them,  we  hardly  hear  of  patriotism,  except  when  some 
class  or  Get  of  men  have  on  hand  some  special  scheme 
of  rapacity  and  violence.  Of  all  the  nohlc  quaUties 
which  this  feeUng  under  favourable  conditions  and  in 
due  guidance  might  inspire,  wc  hardly  ever  hear.  (_>f 
true  pride  in  the  national  honour,  of  personal  sacrifice 
for  the  public  welfare,  of  :ieid  for  collective  duties,  of 
fsiith  in  the  grander  traditions  of  our  history,  we  hear 
little  under  the  guise  of  patriotism.  Sound  political 
truths  cau  liiake  no  way  mitil  this  stupid  form  of 
conceit  is  judged  in  nations  as  it  is  judged  in  men. 
Right  pubhc  action,  true  pnbhc  spirit,  and  national 
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seH-rospect,  are  utterly'  impossible  in  a  people  who 
have  not  siitficient  manliness  to  nnderstand  tlieir  own 
real  rank,  their  wcaktieaaes,  their  strength,  and  their 
duties.  To  mystify  all  political  problems  by  an  un- 
reasoning  and  arrogant  egoism  j«  hnimlialinj^  unci 
enfeebling!;  to  a  nation,  inexcusable  in  their  rulei's^ 
and  criminal  in  their  teachers.  The  only  patriotism 
worthy  of  intelligent  citizens  ia  the  resolution  to  act 
up  to  their  Hational  duties  and  to  cnvry  out  the  true 
endri  of  the  national  genius.  Men  who  feel  themselves 
ready  to  make  personal  aaorifices  for  their  country's 
true  honour  and  high  name  must  disregard  the  spite- 
ful charge  of  want  of  patriotism  from  literary  or 
political  dema2;ogueSp  Solid  and  reasonable  principles 
of  public  policy  nnd  national  duty  can  be  framed  only 
in  a  spirit  of  judicial  and  scientific  inquirj',  and  in 
the  consciousness  of  an  affection  for  fatherland  which 
means  Bomething  else  than  cupidity  disguised  by 
blunter.  Let  us  proceed,  therefore,  to  weigh  the  place 
of  England  amongst  the  states  of  Europe  and  her 
rflatioas  with  them,  ivithout  caring  to  conciliate  the 
grosser  forms  of  national  arrogance  and  conceit. 

The  first  great  fact  wliich  strikes  us  in  the  actual 
state  of  Europe  is  the  fact  that  the  Western  states, 
when  viewed  in  tlicir  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
form  a  loose  hut  real  sjiecies  of  confederacy-  Since 
the  close  of  the  great  revolutionary  convulsion  it  has 
been  growmg  more  and  more  ob\'ious  that  there  is 
amongst  the  members  of  the  European  state  system  an 
increasing  sense  of  natural  connection  and  of  common 
duti<'s  towards  the  general  cause  of  civilisation.  The 
association  of  states,  in  the  main  identical  A\'ith  the 
limits  of  the  Western  Roman  empire,  in  tlic  main 
coinciding  with  the  ground  covered  by  feudalism  and 
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by  Catholicism,  the  same  wliich  took  part  in  tlie  great] 
religious  struggles  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  in  j 
the   great   commercial   and   territorial   wars  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  has  been  gradually  assuiiiiiig   ^^ 
shape  more  real,  more    conscious,  and  more  periiia-^l 
nent.    Its  mission  as  leading  the  van  of  civilisation  ia 
no  less  apparent.    In  the  legislation  and  treaties  with 
respect  to  the  slave-trade,  in  tlic  various  European 
councils  and  congresses,  in  the  grooving  tendency  to 
fl{ipeal  to  European  councils  for  settlements^   in   the 
constant  resort  to  international  conferences  on  sub-j 
ordinate    points,   and    in   the   multiplicity  of  purely] 
civd,  industrial,  commercial^  and  sanitjirv  treaties,  we 
can  trace  the  progress  of  the  West  towards  a  practice 
confederation.     In  the  waters  of  Japan,  partially 
m  China,  wc  see  this  sentiment  carried  into  joint' 
action  in  spite  of  national  and  traditional  ri%'alries, , 
Towards  the  Turkish  and  the  Moorish  races  we 
still  sec  the  same  spirit  at  work,  disturbed  by  yetl 
keener  and  more  complicated  jealousies.    To  America 
we  see  Europe  occasionally  assume  the  attitude  of  a] 
corporate  whole.      America  indeed  is  in  juf*tice  as' 
tnily  a  part  of  this  confederation  in  all  that  affects  ^j 
its  dealings  with  the  j'ellow,  red,  and  dark  races,  asfl| 
England    lieri^olf ;    but   her   gGographicat    separation  ^^ 
and  her  peculiar  history  practically  remove  her  from 
purely  continental  questions  and  mere  European  in- 
terests.   Lastly,  although  a  long  course  of  reactionar 
hlunders  in  the  statesmen  of  Western  Europe  had  fo 
L  time  confounded  the  Muscovite  power  in  this  asso-^ 
ciation  of  states — the  events  of  the  last  decade — the 
results  of  the  Crimean  war — her  internal  social  con- 
vulsions —the    Polish    struggle  —  and   the   profound 
horror  and  c&trangcment  of  the  civilised  world 
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it  caused,  have  proved  that  the  vangnnrd  of  the  human 
family  am!  the  destinies  of  the  race  are  found  as  yet 
in  the  Western  section  of  Europe  alone- 

In  this  association  of  nations  it  requirea  little 
reasoning  to  show  that  England  and  France  hold  a 
preponderating  pla^c.  By  their  material  force,  by 
their  industrial  greatness,  by  their  national  cohesion 
and  energy,  no  less  than  by  their  traditions  and  their 
prestige,  they  are  marked  out  as  the  twin  chiefs  of 
the  European  system.  Great  promise  in  the  future 
is  found  in  other  nations  and  races.  As  great  and 
even  greater  elements  of  moral  or  intellectual  emi- 
nence belong  to  other  people ;  but  no  reasonable 
mind  can  doubt  that,  for  all  the  practical  ends  of 
actual  politics,  England  and  France  have  a  distinct 
preeminence  in  Europe.  In  that  union  of  innate 
strength,  materia!  resources,  moral  prestige,  historical 
renown,  and  i>opular  enlightenment  which  i>olitical 
leadership  in  these  days  implies,  no  other  state  at 
present  can  distantly  compare  with  tliese  two. 

On  every  ground  Russia  can  make  no  fair  claim 
to  such  a  place.  As  a  power  semi-oriental  and  semi- 
civihsed  she  is  clearly  outside  the  pale  of  our  modern 
political  life.  A  nation  still  struggling  in  the  throes 
of  serfdom,  and  to  the  very  existence  of  which  a 
military  autocracy  seems  essential,  can  interfere  in 
the  movement  of  otu"  (JoUtical  activity  to  uothiug  but 
a  sinister  end.  The  heterogeneous  soldiery  of  Prussia 
and  Austria  can  mislead  no  one  as  to  their  real 
weakness  as  jmlitical  ibrces.  Besides  these,  no  other 
Power  in  Europe  can  pretend  to  the  material  and 
moral  weight  which  a  leading  Power  must  combine- 
On  the  other  hand,  the  influence  exercised  both  by 
England  and  by  Erance  iu  their  reai>ective  spheres  is 
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very  real  and  definite.  The  European  state  system^ 
itself  is  sliaken  by  several  conflicting  principles,  which 
complicate  the  relations  of  its  members  and  often 
neutralise  the  action  of  the  whole,  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism,  with  much  diminished  vigour,  still 
control  and  agitate  it  on  periodical  occasions.  The 
great  religious  struggle  is  being  gnulually  lost  in 
the  new  struggle  of  establiahi^d  Christianit}^  against 
philosophy  and  science.  But  the  antagonism  of  the 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant  interests,  which  iji  the 
minor  questions  of  European  politics — in  the  deve- 
lopment of  Relgiiim,  Scandiniivifi,  Switzerlautl,  and 
Spain — is  constantly  but  irregularly  at  work,  rises 
occasionally,  as  m  the  Polish  contest,  into  a  feature 
of  extreme  importance.  It  assumes  even  deeper 
sigi;ificance  in  the  whole  Italian  question  and  that  of 
Papal  independence, — a  question  which  underlies  and 
^yilI  outlast  any  temporary  solution  of  the  military' 
occupation  of  Rome, 

An  antagonism  somewhat  similar  in  its  extent^ ' 
eomewhat  deeper  in  its  cftects,  though  far  less  de*  i 
fined,  is  that  division  of  race  into  the  great  clnsscft 
of  the  Latin  and  the  Teutonic,  But  easily  as  the 
feeling  of  race  disappears  or  is  neutraliiied  under 
strong  pressure,  its  subtle  and  persistent  influence,  so 
closely  connected  with  every  element  of  civilisation, 
produces  a  real  antagonism,  or  rather  coordination, 
amongst  the  Powers  of  EuropCp  Xo  practical  states- 
man can  afford  to  underestimate  its  force,  for  it 
expresses  real  and  profound  varieties  of  national  cha- 
racter. And  it  would  be  an  idle  dream  to  suppose 
that  a  Latin  and  a  Teutonic  people  mil  for  ages 
exhibit  the  same  affinity  as  that  which  exists  between 
two  peoples  of  the  same  origin.     Connected  with  the 
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religious  find  ethnological,  and  nearly  identical  in 
area,  is  another  duftli&m — thnt  between  the  peoples 
who  have  modified  and  retained  the  feudal  organi- 
sation of  society  jukI  those  who  have  trnitsformed  It 
into  a  new  social  system;  where  the  hierarchy  of 
birth  and  property  is  in  full  ascendency,  as  in  Ger- 
many, or  under  legal  and  conatitutional  restrictions, 
as  in  England;  and  where  it  has  given  place  totally, 
as  in  France,  jiartijdljv  as  in  Spain  and  Italy,  to  social 
equality  and  military  autocrac}'. 

Alrin  to  this  is  the  contrast  between  the  prin- 
ciples of  hereditary  and  of  republican  government, 
between  nations  with  whom  the  aristocratic  and 
monarchic  system  is  in  full  vitality,  as  in  Germany 
and  England,  and  those  with  whom,  as  in  France, 
the  popular  will  reigns  supreme,  more  or  less  identi- 
fied with  an  individual  dictator-    There  is,  again,  the 

strufro-le  between   industrialism  and  militarism:   be- 
on  ' 

tween  a  localised  and  a  centralised  form  of  adinims- 
tration;  between  parliamentary  and  bureaucratic  in- 
stitutions. All  of  these  are  principles  which  combine 
to  form  something  like  a  dual  system  in  tlie  Western 
group  of  nations,  which  divide  them,  more  or  less 
equally,  and  ivith  many  cross -divisions,  into  two 
camps.  They  are  principles,  moreover,  which  sub- 
divide each  nation  mthin  itself,  and  separate  them 
into  riA-al  and  counterbalancing  parties. 

At  the  head  of  the^e  two  gi'eat  groups  of  nations 
in  Europe,  of  these  two  principles  which  divide  each 
nation,  stand  respectively  England  and  France.  One 
or  other  of  them  is  the  fair  representative  and  type 
of  every  one  of  these  elements  of  European  society, 
though  neither  expresses  them  in  a  quite  exclusive 
form,    Roimd  England  centre  the  sympathies  of  all  in 
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'EatJpB  that  is  Teutonic,  Protestant,  consor\Mtive,  por- 
Kamentary,  and  commercial  France,  in  like  manner, 
is  the  centre  of  the  Latin,  the  Catholic,  the  tlemocrfltic, 
the  centralised,  and  the  revolutionary  element.  The 
action  of  England  and  of  France  is  so  closely  identified 
with  these  respective  jirinclples  that  neither  jxiwer 
alone  can  give  any  continuous  support  to  a  movement 
identified  with  the  principles  of  the  other  party- 
Over  the  smaller  seaboard  jjeojjles  of  Europe  the 
influence  of  England  is  in  the  ascendant.  Over  Den- 
mark, Hollandj  Scandinavia,  over  Portugal  and  Tur- 
key, the  prestige  of  En^jlajid  reigns  as  in  a  congenial 
soil.  This  is  the  result  of  an  obvious  identity  of  in- 
terest or  pursuit,  and  the  fact  that  these  smaller 
Powers  are  in  an  especial  manner  brought  face  to 
face  ^th  her  material  stren^h  and  maritime  do- 
minion, Scandinavia,  Holland,  and  Xorth  Germany 
see  in  her  the  principal  and  most  sj'stematically  Pro- 
testant Pow^er.  Prueeia.  Holland,  and  Italy  neces- 
sarily look  towards  her  for  the  tjjje  of  those  parlia- 
mentary and  constitutional  sj^steras  which  they  seem 
bent  on  developing  for  themselves.  It  is  part  of  the 
traditions  of  the  Austrian  cro^vn  that  it  owes  its  very 
existence  to  England;  and  hateful  to  our  cars  as  is 
the  aristocratic  dogma,  of  our  *' ancient  alliance"  wth 
Austria,  to  her,  in  spite  of  her  irritation,  it  is  a  grini 
necessity  to  cling  to  and  to  uphold.  For  to  England 
turn  the  eyes  of  all  who  dread  violent  change,  as  well 
as  of  all  who  apprehend  aggression-  All  feel  that 
Englandis  the  only  one  of  the  great  Powers  of  Europe 
who  can  gain  nothing  and  who  will  not  profit  by  dy- 
nastic and  territorial  revolution  on  the  Continent- 
England  (which  in  the  East  is  the  great  disturber 
of  nations)  in  Europe  is  naturally  identified  with,  com- 
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merce,  industry,  (iml  peace.  Her  government  ajrain,  as 
the  only  frovemment  of  Europe  which  has  never  suf- 
fered an  external  overthrow,  and  for  two  ecntnrica  has 
suffered  no  ap|>roach  to  an  internftl  convulsion,  is  the 
great  symbol  of  stabilitj'  in  the  West,  Her  crown — 
by  fFirthe  oldest  and  most  iUiistrious  of  all  the  crowns 
of  Europe,  as  being  a  great  European  monai'eliy  at  a 
time  when  HapsburgB  and  Brandenburgs,  Romanoffs 
and  Dukes  of  Savoy,  were  robber  chiefs;  when  Italy 
was  a  network  of  repiiblics,  Germany  a  collection  of 
baronies,  and  Spain  was  occupied  by  Moors — is  now, 
Binec  the  extinction  of  the  shadow  of  the  Empire  and 
the  fall  of  the  House  of  Capet,  the  gi-eat  centre  of  all 
the  historical  traditions.  In  a  word,  England  ia  felt 
to  represent  and  to  support  upon  the  Continent  the 
sentimf^nt  of  order,  national  stability,  recognised  law, 
and  historical  permanence,  of  personal  freedom,  of  free 
speech,  of  equal  justice,  of  administrative  independ- 
ence, the  expiLUsiou  of  industry,  free  trade,  and  com- 
mercial intercourse,  the  maintenance  of  ancient  rights 
and  resistance  to  wanton  change,  the  independence  of 
the  smallest  member  of  the  European  familv  of  na- 
tions. It  is  a  leadin«T  and  a  noble  part  that  she  plays 
amongst  them;  though  the  least  reflection  will  show 
that  it  is  hut  one  side  of  the  European  movement, 
but  one  element  of  our  modern  civilisation  of  which 
she  is  the  recognised  organ,  and  that  one  not  th6 
most  characteristic. 

We  turn  now  to  France,  which  in  the  other  great 
Bide  of  the  European  movement  poascsaes  a  sfill  more 
unquestioned  predominance.  She  is  the  recognised 
head  of  the  Latin  race,  between  the  members  of 
which,  for  several  reasons,  historical  as  well  aa  [X)- 
litical,  there  is  a  much  stronger  bond  than  exists 
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between  nations  of  Teutonic  origin.  She  is  the  res 
head  of  Catholicism,  partly  as  being  by  f:u'  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Catholic  Powers,  partly  because  she 
holds  the  Papacy  in  her  hand.  Quite  fti>art  from  the 
actual  muster-roll  of  her  armiea,  which  may  varj" 
with  political  circumstances  and  parties,  she  is  un- 
questionably the  first  military  power  of  the  Conti- 
nent, and  that  by  the  surest  of  all  titles — the  native 
genius  of  her  people  for  war.  None  contest  her  claim 
to  be  the  second  naval  power  in  Eiuw^pe,  not  so  much 
from  the  number  and  equipment  of  her  ships  of  xviir^  J 
her  G loir e 3  and  her  Chcrbourgs,  but  again  from  the 
high  aptitude  of  her  sons  for  scientific  wariare  "whe- 
ther on  land  or  sea,  the  extent  of  her  coasts,  the  ex- 
cellence of  her  ports,  her  commercial  activity,  and 
her  ancient  maritime  traditions.  In  industrial  de 
velopnient,  in  manufacturing  energj',  the  Frencli 
people  are  second  only  to  ourselves,  and  if  organi- 
sation and  art  are  regarded  in  Industry,  almost  our 
equals.  All  these  are,  it  is  true,  but  mhior  requi- 
sites of  national  greatness,  but  they  are  indispensable, 
and  mthout  tliem  no  nation  can  pretend,  in  our  pre- 
sent state  of  opinion,  to  occupy  a  prominent  rank- 

The  great  distinctive  feature  of  France  as  a  natioa 
Is,  however,  the  very  simple  one  of  her  geographical 
position.  Her  border  closely  abuts  on  at  least  seven 
of  the  EuropeaQ  states.  In  the  system  of  Western 
Kurope  she  distinctly  occupies  the  centre,  and  is  th( 
only  Power  in  close  local  connection  with  England, 
Local  connection,  of  course,  is  of  great  importance  in 
governing  international  relations.  No  one  who  re- 
flects on  the  innumerable  channels  through  ivhict 
movements,  social,  political,  and  literary,  radiate  from 
Pariy   throughout  Europe,  can  fail  to  recognise   the 
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importance  of  occupying  this  ^eSgrapIiical  centre. 
Let  us  conceive  the  relative  weigJiT:'-of  an  insurrec- 
tion or  a  change  of  government  In  PirW.  and  in  any 
other  capital  in  Europe.  There  is  but^bfic  city  of 
Europe  towards  which  gravitate  the  culti\-aGed  and 
thoughtful  of  every  nation,  in  the  movements,  ideas, 
arts,  and  habits  of  which  all  take  a  greater  or  *n  less 
interest.  Let  us  compare  the  relative  de^ee'-rrf 
publicity  and  value  wliich  popularly  attaches  to 
any  poKtical  scheme,  any  social,  historical,  or  jioliti- 
cal  theory  propounded  in  Paris,  and  one  propounded 
in  any  existing  city-  The  Parisian  press,  [JubU- 
cists,  and  jurists  alone  can  be  called  common  to 
Europe,  The  undisputed  acceptance  of  the  French 
language  as  the  common  political  and  international 
medium  is,  if  we  give  its  true  place  to  language, 
almost  by  itself  decisive.  Let  Erenchmen  assert  a 
statement,  however  contrary  to  fact;  promulgate  a 
social  system,  however  chimerical ;  or  he  suapected 
of  a  design,  however  extravagant,  nil  for  a  time  -vvill 
hold  their  ground  in  the  mind  of  Europe  with  vita- 
hty  out  of  proportion  to  their  merit  It  does  not 
advance  the  question  to  insist  that  all  this  is  but  to 
the  discredit  of  the  other  peoples  of  Europe;  that  they 
should  tmvel  to  other  cities,  use  some  other  language, 
read  some  other  writers,  study  other  arts,  ideas,  and 
movements  than  those  of  France,  All  we  are  now 
coneenied  with  is  the  fact.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
taking  one  people  with  another  and  one  subject  with 
another,  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  Europe  do  turn  in 
the  questions  of  social  life  in  an  especial  manner  to 
France,  However  various  the  causes,  trivial  or  irra- 
tioual  as  they  may  be,  if  politically  and  morally 
Europe  can  be  saidlu  be  one  whole,  and  if  one  whole^ 
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to  have  a  commolj -.eentre,  the  Instinct  of  the  greater 
uumbcr  ]Xjiiit3'ipV,that  centre  to  Paris. 

Thia  isiitetis'ely  one  ofthose  tiiiestions  most  likely 
to  be  einJJatFassed  by  strong  prejudice,  and  on  whicli, 
from  natt^nal  feeling  and  from  its  own  great  complex- 
ity/it  is  most  difficult  to  preserve  a  judicial  faimesa 
oC'juifid.  But  no  political  \rriter  would  be  worthy 
^^t-tlie  name  who  had  not  thoroughly  weighed  it  with 
., conscientious  aud  patient  discrimination.  Let  us  tiy 
to  correct  any  persona.!  |)redilectiou  and  antipathy  by 
the  calm  test  of  historical  fact,  and  see  if  there  he 
any  thing  in  the  ancient  position  of  France  to  ex- 
plain or  support  her  modern  pi'cteusioiis.  A  very 
simple  question  seems  crucial.  Can  it  he  said  that' 
if  the  history  of  Europe  Bince  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  be  surveyed  as  a  ^vhoIe,  this  history  would  be 
so  completely  eviscerated  by  the  loss  of  all  mention 
of  any  other  European  country  as  it  would  be  by 
the  loss  of  that  of  France  ?  Once  blot  France  out  of 
the  historical  map,  and  it  would  become  uuintelli- 
gible.  A  slight  effort  of  the  imagination  may  assist 
us  to  understand  the  easc^  and  if  we  con  conceive 
as  effaced  the  very  memory  of  Charlemagne,  of  the 
House  of  Capet  and  of  Bourbon,  of  the  lirst  Crusade, 
of  Lonis  IX.,  of  Louis  XL,  of  Henr}'^  I\.y  of  Riche- 
lieu, Colheii:,  and  Louis  XIV.,  of  the  Convention,  the 
Republic  of '92,  and  of  the  two  NajTOleons,  we  can 
estimate  the  relative  value  of  the  residuum  of  Euro*- 
pean  history.  The  country  which  for  1000  years  has 
filled  tliis  space  in  the  mliids  of  men  must  have  ;:^ained 
a  real,  if  unrecognised,  prerogative  m  the  comitia  of 
nations. 

Nor  must  another  great  peculiarity  of  France  be 
overlooked.     Siie  is  essentially  European.     Her  in- 
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terests  and  policy  must  necessarily  he  ffuicled  on 
European  bases,  Xot  so  exclusively  European  that 
she  is  without  points  of  contact  with  the  other  conti- 
nenta,  she  is  etill  free  from  the  embarrassment  and 
distraction  whicli  colonial  and  maritime  interests  in- 
troduce into  general  questions-  The  extra-Euroijean 
interests  of  England  are  so  enormous  that  they  sel- 
dom leave  her  free  to  pursue  a  purely  European 
policy-  ]iussia,  in  one  half  of  her  vast  dominions, 
is  the  mistress  of  mere  Asiatics,  Neither  Prussia 
nor  Austria  have  any  interests  beyond  their  own 
contment;  but  they  are  both  so  exclusively  conti- 
nental and  hiland,  that  it  diminishes  nither  than  in- 
creases their  infiuence  here.  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  ha^  enough  to  connect  her  with  transmarine 
races,  imt  not  enough  to  disturb  her  action  at  home- 
^Tiilst  England  and  Russia  have  wide  mai'itime  and 
Oriental  interests,  those  of  France  are  strictly  con- 
tinental, European,  ajid  concentrated. 

Yet  another  consideration,  and  one  of  an  import- 
ance wliich  it  is  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate*  In 
estimating  the  moral  weight  and  even  tiie  material 
strength  which  any  nation  can  bring  to  the  great 
questions  of  European  politics,  nothing  is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  'greater  or  less  degree  in  which  they  are 
chargeable  with  national  oppression,  and  the  character 
for  moderation  and  unselfishness  which  they  possci^is. 
Let  us  read  the  protocols  of  the  Treaty  of  PariSj  and 
contrast  the  moral  weight  of  Count  Buol  with  that  of 
Count  Cavour;  and  even  remember  the  moral  power 
of  England  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  which  her 
imselfifth,  though  mistaken,  policy  procured  her. 
Of  the  actuail  five  European  Powers,  England  and 
France  alone  are  decently  free  from  this  fatal  weak- 
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nsBS.  The  crimes  of  the  Russian  domination  in  Po- 
land, Lapland^  iiud  Turkey  j  of  Austi-ian  domination 
in  Galicia,  in  Hungaiy,  in  Venetia;  of  Prussian  do* 
miniition  in  Posen  and  Denmark,  identify  ttiese  three 
Powers  with  oppression,  nnd  colour  all  their  action  ■ 
and  their  character  in  Europe,  On  EDg:land  herself 
tliG  meinnry  of  her  Indian  aggressions,  subjugations, 
and  revolts,  her  Asiatic  empire,  lier  Chinese,  her 
Japanese,  her  perennial  colonial  ivai's,  her  monstrous 
maritime  rapftcity  and  arrogance,  hang  as  a  dead  | 
weight,  dragging  do^\'n  her  lame-  There  is  but  cue 
modern  nation  which  never  closes  the  temple  of 
Janus,  and  that  nation  is  England,  Nor  can  au  old 
man  recall  tlie  period  at  which  Ilritish  soldiers  were  ■ 
not  engaged  in  some  corner  of  the  world.  We  esteem 
ourselves  happy  if  ^wc  chance  not  to  be  engaged  in 
several.  As  1  write,  English  soldiers  sire  in  tlie  field 
in  four  distinct  wars  of  race  in  as  many  great  divi- ; 
siona  of  the  globe.  To  us  a  source  of  pride  as  well 
as  a  supposed  taeans  of  gain,  these  ceaseless  forei^ 
esj^editiona  damage  our  honour  in  Europe  as  much 
as  they  disturb  and  weaken  our  policy.  We  have,  too, 
our  special  Tvcakncsa.  Blinded  by  long  habit,  and  | 
conscious  of  at  lea^t  ^^ood  intentions  In  these  latter 
years,  the  English  nation  forgets  its  position  in  Ire- 
land, as  that  of  a  dominant  race  still  Iiated  by  a  sub- 
jugated nation,  still  alien  in  religion,  manners,  and 
traditions,  and  loaded  by  the  memory  of  seven  cen- 
turies of  selfish  misgovemmeut-  We  jest  almost 
at  the  thought  of  being  ourselves  national  oppressors 
at  home,  and  fur  the  momt-nt  our  confidence  is  just. ; 
But  Europe  has  not  learned  the  diflerence  between! 
our  government  in  Ireland  now  nnd  our  govemmcnti 
as  it  has  been  for  seven  centuries;  and  the  oppressoraJ 
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of  the  Jla^ar,  tlie  Venetiac,  aiid  the  Pole  can  still 
point  bitiiig  retorta  at  the  perplexed  rulers  of  the 
Irish  Kelt-     France   in  Europe   is   almost  free  from 
any  similar   weakness.     Her  occupation  of  Rome  la 
a  special  and  complex  case,  which,  ivith  all  its  evils, 
is  yet  in  its  nature  temporary,  and  nut  in  its  form  op- 
pressive.   Her  aggressions  and  domination  in  Algeria 
form  a  fatal  wound  in  her   side,  less  damaging   to 
her  than  our  own  Oriental  and  maritime  oppression, 
because  neither  so  iucessnnt  or  so  colossal,  and  not 
so  i^ijurioua  to  mankind,  not  flung  broadcast  over  the 
earth.  Thia  great  wrong  and  cause  ofwrong,  this  grand 
national  blunder,  this  wretched  military  und  dynastic 
caprice,  once  redressed  and  undone,  the  case  of  France 
as  an  aggressor,  but  ibr  Nice,  stands  almost  clear.    Aa 
it  is  (and  this  is  for  opinion  almost  every  thing)  France 
is  the  only  one  of  the  five  great  Powers  which,  neither 
by  alien  domination  or  imperfect  incorporation,  op- 
pressee,  insults,  or  misgoverns  any  one  of  tlic  races  of 
Europe;  which  has  neither  a  "Warsaw,  a  Hungary,  a 
Venetia,  or  a  Posen,  neither  a  Gibraltar  or  an  Ireland. 
It  is  but  a  copollajy  of  this  which  appears  in  her 
wonderful  national  cohesion  and  unity.     France  may 
be  said  to  be  the  only  jjerfectly  homologous  nation  in 
Europe.      Russia  with  her  cancer  in  Poland,  Austria 
with  her  wen  in  Hungarj^,  stand  at  one  end  of  the 
scale;  France  stands  at  the  other.     The  Spanish  and 
the  Italian  populations  arc  both  cohesive  in  a  high 
degree;  but  the  unity  of  neither  is  equal  to  that  of 
France.     The  Piedmontese  and  the  Neapolitan  have 
not  learned  to  feel  as  the  children  of  one  fatherland; 
the  Moor,  the  Goth,  and  the  Kelt  in   Spain  are  not 
yet  wholly  amalgamated.     Prussia   with  her  patch- 
work  of  duchiesj    Austria   with   her    hostile    races; 
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little  Siv-itzerland  -mth  her  trilingual  feuds;  even 
England  with  her  Irish  difficulties,  caa  noue  of  them 
pretend  to  the  complete  fusion,  the  organic  unity,  the 
intense  concentration  which  binds  together  as  one 
man  the  forty  millions  of  the  French  race.  I 

But  there  ia  another  consideration  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind,  which,  were  all  the  preceding  conditions 
different  from  what  they  aro^  would  suffice  fo  mark 
off  France  as  possessing  a  special  functicffi  in  Europe. 
In  France  ia  found  the  origin,  the  centre,  and  the  im- , 
pulse  of  that  Revolution  which  is  as  truly  EiiropC&n. 
as  it  ia  French.  This  is  not  the  place  to  analyse  or 
discuss  tlii^  great  historical  inovemeut;  it  ia  suificient 
for  our  purpose  that  it  is  an  axiom  acknowledged  by 
all  competent  inquirers  that  this  Revolution  ia  at 
once  the  issue  of  the  past  and  the  cradle  of  the  future 
cinlisation  of  Europe ;  that  France  is  but  the  scene 
of  its  acute  crisis,  the  centre  from  which  it  is  destined 
to  radiate  through  the  European  system.  The  tho- 
rough comprehension  of  this,  the  key  of  all  modem 
histoiy,  is  the  first  and  indispensable  qualification  for 
a  statesman ;  and  the  vacillations  and  helplessness  of 
the  |)oliticians  of  the  old  school  are  mainly  due  to  the 
&ct  that  they  attempt  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
Europe  whilst  ignoring  the  first  conditions  of  their 
solution.  To  officials  bred  up  in  the  purbliud  doc* 
trinea  of  Pitt  and  Castlerca^h  the  French  Revolutioa^ 
may  appear  as  a  mere  national  rebellion,  once  big  with 
portents  and  horrors,  but  long  since  crushed  or  ex-  i 
hausted.  It  is  time  that  politicians  saw  it,  as  histo-  ' 
rical  students  see  it,  to  be  a  real  regeneration  of 
modem  society,  of  which  as  yet  nothing  but  the  ini- 
tifll  convulsions  are  past,  and  in  which  as  yet  but  onej 
peoj7le  has  fully  participated, 
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That  Revolution  in  its  political  asp€ct  implies  the 
abolition  of  eveiy  form  of  hereditary  govemment, 
ivhether  resting  on  force,  tradition,  class,  or  caste, 
and  the  substitution  for  it  of  a  government  of  per- 
sonal fitness,  actively  recognised  by  the  governed, 
and  maintained  by  tliem  in  the  sole  interest  of  the 
eommon  social  progress.  This  involves  the  gradual 
extinction  of  all  modes  of  political  rule  derived  from 
birtii,  of  the  hereditary  principle  in  all  ita  phases,  ivhe* 
ther  monarchic,  feudal,  or  industrial,  and  the  resettle- 
meTit  of" the  state  system  on  national  and  geographical 
bases.  It  implies  in  Its  social  aspect  the  extinction 
of  the  arbitrary  classification  according  to  the  aristo- 
cratic liierarchy,  and  the  substitution  of  the  natural 
classification  of  pereonal  merit.  In  its  moral  aspect 
it  imphes  the  subjection  of  individual  propensities  to 
a  recognised  code  of  social  duty.  In  the  uiteUectual 
aspect  it  implies  a  common  system  of  belief,  resting 
on  free  and  accepted  demonstration,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  that  faitli  by  an  organi^ied  system  of  edu- 
cation. This  conception,  as  a  whole,  of  a  regenerated 
social  existence  has  penetrated  in  a  general  way 
France  alone  among  the  nations,  and  even  her  but 
incompletely.  Yet  no  unpledged  observer  doubts  the 
degree  to  which  it  has  modified  the  others,  and  the 
certainty  of  its  ultimate  establishment  in  all.  Those 
who  watch  events  from  the  ground  of  history  rather 
than  party  can  see  in  the  spasm  which  shook  Europe 
in  1830;  in  the  revolutions  which  convulsed  it  in 
1848;  in  the  revulsion  of  public  opinion  since  the 
close  of  the  great  war  which  separates  us  as  by  a  gulf 
from  the  ideas  of  Alexander,  Pitt,  and  Mettemich;  in 
the  resurrection  of  Italy  as  a  nation;  in  the  revival 
of  Spain;  in  the  disintegration  of  the  German  prin- 
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cipaiities;  in  the  mode  in  wliich  the  movements  f 
ideas  of  Europe  react  on  our  ovn\  liome  politics  andj 
thoughts,  and  still  more  on  those  of  others ;   iii  the 
eubtenanean  surging  of  the  revolutionary  forces  from 
Glaagow  to  NapleSj  from  "Wftrsaw  to  MadriJ,  the  sure 
signs  of  this  stupendous  movement,  its  might,  and  its 
centre-point    And  a  ]x>litician  is  distinctly  disqualified 
for  his  task  who  ignores  the  imiwrtauce  of  tiii»  principle 
in  all  political  questions  whatever,  or  ignores  the  truth 
that  France  is  at  once  its  embodiment  and  its  upostle- 
It  results  from  all  the  preceding  conaidcrationB 
— from  her  geographical  pjaltiun,  from  her  luilltary, 
naval,  and  industrial   renown,   from   her    language, 
history,  literature,  and  general  prestige,   from    the 
spontaneous  adoption  of  her  ideas,  toae,  and    ^ma, 
but  chiefly  from  her  being  the  centre  of  the  greal 
movement — that  France  j*o?isesse9  a  priority  or  initi- 
ative in  the  progressive  civilisation  of  Europe,  verj 
difficult  to  define  with  exactness,  hut  which  caiuiol 
be  guiusayed,     lu  a  subject  like  this,  uothbig  can  b< 
less  in  place  than  puerile  comparisons  between  n& 
tions;  but  only  the  shallowest  vanity  can  prevent  iK 
from  dctennining  the  relative  duties  of  eacli  nation 
England  and  France,  like  the  rest,  have  each  theil 
parts;  and  neither  would  be  eompetent  to  fulfil  th^ 
office  of  the  other,     Xo  thoughtful  reader  will  see  il 
this  statement  any  crude  claasificatiou  of  rmtions,  o3 
the  affectation   of  adjudgtJ.g  absolute   inferiority  og 
suijeriority  to  any.     All  that  is  here  implied  by  thi 
initiative  of  France  is  the  truth  visible    in  presen) 
facts,  and  natmally  to  be  expected  from  the  sur\-el 
of  the  past,  that  most  of  the  ideas  which  move  mo 
dem  society  are  first  or  most  strongly  enunciated  il 
France;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  what  the  Frend 
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people  proclaim  is  received,  on  the  whole,  with  the 
largest  share  of  attention  by  the  rest  of  Europe,  A 
statement  so  simple  and  so  like  a  truism  can  sc/ircely 
aAvaken  the  most  sensitive  self-love;  and  English- 
men may  explain  it  as  they  please,  but  thev  can 
hardly  venture  to  deny  it.  It  amounts  to  little  more 
than  to  say  that  principles  adopted  in  France  are  ex- 
pressed in  a  form  and  language  and  with  an  energy 
which  are  most  favourable  to  their  disserainfttion ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  people  in  Europe 
have  so  Immediate  a  machinery  for  carrying  their 
ideas  amongst  others.  The  people  who  within  the 
last  100  years  succeeded  in  pouring  their  \ictorious 
armies  over  five  coimtrics  of  Europe  simultaneously, 
and  raised  an  empire  (in  a  measure  an  empire  of 
ideas)  coextensive  with  the  western  half  of  the  Con- 
tinent, have  earned  for  any  policy  that  they  espouse 
a  very  speci&l  interest.  And  the  country  which  re- 
presents the  greatest  number  of  the  intL'rests  of  mo- 
dern European  nations,  and  whose  movements  arc 
most  rapidly  /elt  by  the  greatest  number  of  those 
nations;  which  possesses  the  most  numerous  relations 
mth  them,  and  stands  most  nearly  m  an  intennediate 
position  in  the  antagonisms  which  agitate  them,  is  na- 
turally that  country  the  action  of  which  most  power- 
fully determines  that  of  the  rest.  That  couutry  is 
obviously  France ;  and  if  we  attribute  a  distinct  initia- 
tive in  Europe  to  her,  it  is  hut  to  resume  the  famiUar 
notion  that  in  the  public  questions  of  Europe  the  atti- 
tude of  France  is  awaited  aa  of  critical  importance. 


When  we  sum  up  the  various  conclusions  which 
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the  two  modes  of  investigation,  the  historical  and  the 
political,' have  given  us,  we   lemn  that,   bo  far  fror 
France    and   Englund  having   heen   natural    antagc 
lusts^   6o  far    from  enmity    or   even   rivalry    having^ 
been  their  normal  condition,  they  have  been,  in  the 
higher  sense  of  political  sjinpathies,  inseparable  col^| 
leagues    and    natural    allies.      The    j^eater    rulers 
of  both    countries   have    systematical!}'    encouraged 
friendship  between  them.     From  the  Middle  Ages 
down  to  the  Coalition  the  two  countries  have  nevedB 
been  engaged  in  any  obstinate  and  ineradicable  im- 
tagonistn  of  policy,   except  when  all  Northern    Eu*J 
rope  was  banded  to  crush  the  headlong  ambition 
Louis  XIV,   It  may  be  said,  if  we  except  this  period»^ 
that  England  has  never  exercised  any  influence  in 
Europe  at  once  commanding  and  beneficent^  unlea^l 
she  has  been  acting  in   concert  with   France.      The 
very  notion   of  the  natural  antipathy  and    contrast 
between  ourselves  and  our  nei*:^hbours  is  a  remnant 
only  of  the  retrograde  passions  which  inspired  th( 
Coabtion  of  Pitt,     To  speak  of  FranSe  as  a  natural^ 
antagonist  is  the  part  of  men  whose  views  of  state- 
craft are  drawn  from  the  later  ravings  of  Burke,  to 
whom  history  has  no  lessons  earlier  than  Mtirlboroiigh.fl 
Calmer  reasoning  and  broader  knowledge   bring  ua 
to  the  very  opposite  belief.     And  if  the  last  decade 
has  done  much  to  extinguish  these  irrational  preju- 
dices, it  is  due  not  to  the  Napoleons  or  Palmerstona, 
nor  even  to  commercial  treaties  and  Oriental  alliancesjM 
but  to  the  fact  that  the  calminf^  of  the  revolutionaiy 
movement  in  France  has  coincided  with  its  progress 

in  England ;  that  as  the  area  of  its  influence  has  been 

widened,  the  violence  of  its  action  has  been  reduced  3 
and  France  and  England  have  been  drawn  to^jethc 
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in  their  natural  task  of  coordinating  the  progress  of 
Europe. 

Their  epecial  fitness  for  this  duty  onr  review  of 
tiie  state  of  Europe  has  suggested-  We  have  seen 
that  they  together  reprtseut  nearly  all  the  leading 
interests  and  ideas  within  it;  that  one  or  other  is 
recognised  as  its  natural  chief  by  nearly  every  state 
and  every  aggregate  of  states;  that  the  strength  of 
each  depends  on  its  heing  truly  coordinate ;  that  their 
united  force  and  prestige  is  distinctly  paramount  over 
all.  Of  the  two  the  position  of  France  ia  at  once  the 
more  central,  the  more  influential,  and  the  more  apt 
to  originate.  But  nearly  the  whole  strength  of  her 
position  is  neutralised  unless  England  is  cooperating 
with  her;- and  nniidst  all  the  differences  of  their  parts, 
the  convergence  of  their  real  interests  and  tendencies 
is  profoundly  manifest. 

The  problem  before  us  is  to  establish  the  basis, 
and  to  define  the  ends  which  systematic  cooperation 
requires. 

This  -will  be  the  place  to  consider  the  proposal 
which  has  acquired  importance  rather  from  the  cha- 
racter of  its  authors  than  its  o^v^  intrinsic  vahie. 
It  has  been  growing  up  as  a  maxim  with  a  certain 
vigorous  and  honest  body  of  politicians,  that  the 
true  policy  of  a  countrj^  like  England  ia  to  with- 
draw almost  entirely  from  diplomatic  or  national 
action  in  any  state  of  Europe;  that  her  sole  duty  is 
to  be  friendly  with  all,  to  have  alliances  aud  even 
rektions  with  none.  That  such  a  paradox  sliould 
have  obtained  any  support,  that  it  shoidJ  have  se- 
duced the  most  conscientious  and  sagacious  of  our 
public  men,  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  disorganisation 
of  all  political  doctrhies.     Nothing  but  the  uimleas 
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imbecility  into  Trliich  our  recent  diplomacy  lias 
generated  can  explain  such  a  blunder  in  men  of  the' 
high  morEil  and  intellectual  vigour  of  Mr.  Cobden 
and  Mr.  Bright,  Seeing,  as  they  do,  that  in  the 
hands  of  aristocratic  statesmen  of  the  old  school 
political  action  on  the  Continent  ends  in  little  bulH 
spiritless  meddling,  ^vithout  vigour,  system,  or  prin- 
ciple, they  might  well  be  forgiven  for  believing  that 
no  end  can  be  put  to  such  a  course  but  by  a  period 
of  rest  and  abstinence.  But  for  any  end  less  ter 
porary  a  real  and  systematic  foreign  policy  is  abJ 
golutely  essential ;  and  the  only  effectual  mode 
closing  the  era  of  weak  and  restless  mteri^entlon 
to  substitute  for  it  a  system  of  definite  action.  Mr, 
Cobden  and  Mr-  firight  have  been  deceiving  them* 
selves,  or  are  deceived.  They  have  been  in  this  bat 
the  mouthpiece  of  a  party  to  which  they  are  them- 
selves immeasiirflbly  superior.  Their  own  objects 
and  motives  have  done  honour  to  their  genius  ;  but 
the  real  scheme  of  the  apostles  of  peace  and  uon-in- 
ter\'ention  at  any  cost  is  to  make  national  well-being 
consist  in  the  unrestricted  development  of  individuB 
industry.  Free  trade,  peace,  commerce,  industryJ 
W'e  with  them  the  ends,  not  the  means,  of  puhli<! 
prosperity.  The  happiness  of  nations  does  not  eonJ 
sist  any  more  than  that  of  men  in  the  free  accumu- 
lation of  capitd.  Gro%v]iig  rich  Is  to  a  people  just 
what  it  Is  to  a  man.  Civilisation  means  a  great  dc 
more  than  kbour,  and  more  than  material  wealth" 
and  industrial  cultivation.  It  means  the  uniform 
education  of  the  human  powers,  whether  in  commu- 
nities or  in  man;  and  of  these  the  social  and  generoua 
instincts  are  the  highest.  It  implies  an  iiitricat 
social  union ;  control,  government,  and  association ; 
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it  cannot  exist  without  mutual  support,  trust,  and 
cooperation;  the  protection  of  the  weok  by  the  strong; 
the  subordbatioTi  of  tha  unwise  to  the  wiae ;  the 
combination  of  all  in  common  duties  ;  the  sacrifice 
of  many  personal  desires  ;  the  wUIingncss  to  beai"  the 
common  burdens. 

These  trite  maxims  of  common  morality,  which, 
whatever  wq  may  practise,  all  of  us  recognise  ui  pri- 
vate  life,  yet  require  to  be  repeated  when  we  deal 
mth  public  and  national  concerns.  As  applied  to 
the  members  of  a  nation,  no  one  gauisays  or  miscon- 
ceives  these  familiar  truths.  The  blindest  votary  of 
the  new  doctrines  does  not  propose  as  a  panacea  for 
our  public  difficulties  that  every  man  should  confine 
himself  to  the  aflfairs  of  his  own  county,  his  own 
city,  or  his  own  parish.  Pushed  to  its  extreme,  the 
total  disregard  of  all  social  interests  is  admitted  to  be 
the  meanest  form  of  selfishness.  But  if  citistens  have 
nntlonal  duties,  they  have,  for  just  the  same  reasons, 
international  duties  as  well.  There  is  nothing  mys- 
terious about  the  aggregate  wc  call  a  nation.  The 
aggregate  which  forms  the  state  system  of  Europe 
is  just  as  real,  and  if  it  is  somewhat  less  definite,  it 
is  in  some  points  of  \iew  decidedly  more  important. 
The  progress  of  civilisation  for  us  depends  idtimately 
and  in  the  long-run  even  more  upon  the  state  of 
Europe  tliau  on  the  state  of  any  particular  nation. 
The  moral,  intellectual,  and  industrial  growth  of  Eng- 
land, speaking  in  the  highest  sense,  ia  determined 
by  that  of  the  West  as  a  whole.  If  by  moral  growth 
we  mean  a  wiser  and  more  generous  pubhe  o[iinion  ; 
by  intellectual  growtli,  the  more  systematic  culti- 
vation of  the  whole  mental  powers  ;  by  industrial 
growth,  not  the  mere  accretion  of  capital,  but  a  hap- 
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pier  organisation  of  labour  (and  no  lower  estimate 
is  worthy  ofthinter,  politician,  or  citizen),  then  ire 
may  be  sure  that  the  progress  of  our  people  in  these 
timig3  is  never  very  far  removed  from  the  progress 
of  the  people  around  ua.  From  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  wq  draw  the  raw  stuff  of  our  civilisation, 
material,  scientific,  and.  educational-  Thought  is  ab- 
solutely common  to  U3  all.  The  highest  scientific 
and  philosophical  truths  which  ultimately  form  our 
intellectual  standards,  and  without  which  even  manu- 
factures would  stand  still,  come  to  us  in  far  larger 
proportion  from  across  the  seas  tliau  from  this  island. 
We  carry  abroad  freer  eonceptions  of  commerce,  and 
wc  bcnofit  by  the  lessons  we  have  taught.  We  come 
back  wilh  teaching  on  the  condition  of  the  labourer^^ 
and  wc  profit  profoundly  by  our  study.  The  poU-™ 
ticol  affinities  are  no  less  powerful.  Good  govern' 
ment  amongst  our  neighbours  is  a  dangerous  exam< 
pie  for  bad  government  at  home.  The  triumph 
progref^s  and  freedom  there  gives  new  life  to  out 
poUtical  activity.  Nor  is  this  less  true  of  the  other 
u&tioDS  in  their  turn  than  it  Is  of  ourselves-  This 
intercommunion  of  tone,  aims,  and  ideas  j>emieat:€s 
all  alike.  If  Englishmen  have  the  closest  relfltions 
with  their  neighbours  in  Kurope,  scientific^  educa- 
tional, moral,  industrial^  and  social,  they  cannot 
avoid  having  political  relations  also-  Civilisation  is 
a  very  complex  whole.  A  healthy  political  coudi*- 
tion  is  one  of  its  indispensable  conditions,  as  uf  all 
livhig  iricn  our  two  popular  leaders  have  most  ear- 
nestly mahitained.  A  diseased  political  state-  will 
arrest  and  distort  for  a  time  every  other  kind  of 
develoiiment,  Industrj^  is  but  a  side  of  the  work 
of  civilisation,  and  it  is  just  that  side  of  it  whicb 
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convulsion  or  syncope  of  ^e  jiolitical  organism  caa 
most  effectually  damage.  The  regeneration  of  Euro- 
pean society,  the  working  out  of  the  people  to  t 
better  state,  a  time  of  peaceful  unioHj  industrial  or* 
ganisatlon,  aod  universal  education — ^for  thi:>  is  the 
true  meaning  of  the  great  Revolution— is  a  move- 
ment eminently  European,  and  not  national  or  local 
But  one  of  its  first  conditionsj  one  of  its  most  im- 
portflnt  results,  is  that  of  i>olLtical  re^^eneration  and 
national  resettlement.  And  this  is  no  less  EuTO[jeaii 
than  the  Btill  wider  movement  of  which  it  is  but  a 
part.  Koch  nation  is  interested  alike  m  the  good 
government  of  all.  Without  it  peace,  commerce, 
and  progress  are  ini[)ossible.  Each  nation  al;^u  can 
do  much  to  promote  it.  But  the  mode  in  which  it 
alone  can  do  so  systematically  and  effectually  is  by 
p;enerou3  and  resolute  cooperation  in  the  common 
councils  of  alL  Few  nations  can  with  advantage 
interfere  in  the  separate  affairs  of  a  neighbour;  but 
fdl  together,  and  that  by  means  no  less  peaceful  tlian 
efficient,  can  give  the  most  powerful  impulse  to  good 
government  in  any,  and  can  cert^nly  guarantee  it 
from  interference  from  without.  An  instance  of  no 
small  value  is  now  before  our  eyes.  The  story  of 
the  struggle  in  America  brings  before  us  a  people 
to  whom  there  has  been  irresistibly  brought  home 
the  influence  which  sound  political  conditions  exert 
ujjon  neighbours.  The  Statea  of  New  England  might 
on  the  new  theory  have  devoted  themselves  wholly  to 
till  their  com-liGlds  and  develop  their  raanulactures, 
to  improve  their  education,  to  elevate  their  people, 
without  a  thought  of  the  jrolitical  condition  of  their 
distant  and  unconnected  fellow  states.  Their  in- 
stinct told  them  truly — and  no  one  honoured  them 
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more  for  it  than  Mr,  Cobden  and  Mr,  Bright — t 

the  pohtical  and  social  condition  of  New  Orleans  and 
Carolina  concerned  them  more  than  any  cartlily  con* 
Hideration.      That  cancer  in  the   political   aggre^t^| 
of  states  retfirded  and  poisoned  their  own  public  life, 
and  made  it  essential  to  be  eradicated  at  whateve 


cost  and  before  any  other  thought.  May  so  deep* 
a  cancer  never  here  need  so  ten-ific  a  remedy !  But 
for  many  purposes  the  union  which  really  holds 
throughout  the  great  political  organism  of  Western 
Europe  ia  far  deeper  and  closer  than  that  which 
held  the  half-independent  States  of  America.  A  re- 
volution in  Paris,  a  national  uprising  in  Italy,  Hun- 
gary, or  Poland,  concerns  us  more  than  the  local 
agitations  of  Alabama  would  concern  the  farmers  oS 
Kew  England,  The  political  condition  of  Europe" 
indeed  concerns  us  in  a  dcj^rec  only  second  to  the. 
political  condition  of  England.  We  can  affect  it  un4 
mensely  if  we  will ;  and  whether  we  will  or  not, 
deeply  affects  us.  Civilisation  is  a  tree  which  ha 
many  roots  as  well  as  many  branches ;  and  luau 
a  political  creature  even  earlier  and  more  ijinateh 
than  he  is  an  industrial  creature.  The  political  sid< 
of  progress  is  one  of  its  first  and  its  greatest,  PoliJ 
tical  indifferentism  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  immoraLl 
Nor  can  quietism  be  raised  into  a  creed  by  a  natioi 
of  worth,  any  more  than  it  can  by  a  man  of  sense. 

These  arc  but  some  only  of  the  great  groimt 
which  history  and  philosophy  alike  supply  to  prove  ^ 
the  absolute  necessity  no  loss  than  the  paramountj 
duty  of  ftdfilling  our  national  functions.    On  f^rouiidgl 
less  firmly  based  it  would  be  unwise  to  rest  so  criti-J 
cal  a  principle.     Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Briglit  are  mc 
far  too  clearsighted  and  patriotic  to  be  answered  bj 
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taunts  and  sophisms-  The  credit  their  teaching  in 
this  matter  enjoys  is  due  [only  to  this — that  they  ara 
shown  nothing  solid  in  modem  diplomacy,  and  tliey 
are  met  too  often  by  insolent  appeals  to  tlie  natiomil 
covetousness  or  pride.  WTien  a  practical  path  ia 
shown  them  by  which  England  can  exercise  her  just 
influence  in  Europe  —  an  influence  at  once  peace- 
ful and  effective — they  will  be  the  first  to  welcome 
it.  Let  them  hesitate,  however,  before,  in  despair 
of  arriving  at  this,  they  invoke  a  course  wliioh  tlie 
nation's  instinct  repudiates,  and  which  would  be 
worse  even  than  the  disease.  To  leave  for  a  mo- 
ment the  ground  of  morality  and  duty — and  no  poli- 
ticians more  consistently  regard  it  than  these  two — 
it  would  not  be  diflScult  to  show  that  on  purely  eco- 
nomic grounds  the  consequences  of  national  isolation 
would  prove  most  disastrous.  They  complnin— and 
moat  justly — of  the  enormous  groivth  of  our  mi- 
litary and  naval  expenditure.  Fortifications  and 
engineering  experiments  ai'e  favourite  resources  to 
gain  popularity  for  a  minister  or  a  party;  but  to 
make  any  ^raiid  reduction  in  our  armaments  whilst 
France  and  the  rest  of  Europe  are  still  armed  to  the 
teeth,  is  a  plan  to  which  no  tongue  whatever  can  per- 
suade our  people  to  submit.  But  the  armaments  of 
France  are  directed  nut  so  much  against  us  as  against 
the  Continental  Powers.  The  army  of  France  is  kept 
on  foot  chiefly  by  the  armies  of  Germany,  These 
exist  because  Italy,  Poland,  and  Hungary  at  any 
moment  may  renew  the  effort  for  national  existence. 
The  House  of  Austria  is  still  involuntarily,  as  in  the 
days  of  Henry,  the  source  of  the  uneasiness  of  Eu- 
rope.  It  has  no  further  function  in  Europe,  and  re- 
tards and  disturbs  its  progress.    The  army  of  Austria^ 
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again,  h  the  caude,  but  not  the  excuse,  of  the  arm) 
of  Prussia.  Prussia,  again,  is  in  terror  for  the  utt«r 
rottenness  of  her  precarious  empire,  and  watchea  witllfl 
mingled  dread  and  hope  the  political  throes  of  the 
German  Powers.  Each  petty  sovereign  keeps  up  his^ 
toy-army  from  old  feudal  pride  and  conscious 
curity.  But  another  and  even  more  powerful  cause 
remains.  Outside  this  German  frontier,  beyond  the 
pale  uf  Western  civilisatiou^  the  enormous  hordes  of 
the  Russian  despot  stand  for  ever  under  arms,  Ger- 
many, which  for  political  reasons  shrinks  back  froial 
the  West,  for  military  reasons  must  turn  with  defiance 
to  the  East.  Thus  the  j^reat  Continental  armies  exists 
and  will  exist  until  the  political  idcers  are  excised, 
and  until  uniou  gives  Europe  strength  to  disregard 
the  Oriental  legions  of  Russia.  ■ 

Agreement  between  France  and  England  could  do 
much,  and  much  at  once,  to  mitigate  this  evil  of ''  mill' 
tarism"  (as  the  noblest  soldier  of  our  age  has  called 
it)»  which  drains  and  i>oisons  our  industrial  energy. 
But  nothitig  can  well  suppress  it  except  the  one  re- 
medy of  political  resettlement.  Whilst  Ruf^Ia,  revo- 
lution, nnd  nationalitiCH  altemntcly  threaten  Gerinauv, 
she  vnW  have  her  million  and  a  half  of  bayonets  on 
foot.  Whilst  she  has  these,  Prance  will  have  her 
half  million,  and  England  her  quarter  niiUion,  The 
evil  is  not  with  us  two  so  much  as  with  the  retro- 
grade Powers  of  the  East.  It  springs  not  so  much 
of  aristocratic  misgovernment  or  monarchic  pride  aa 
of  a  chronic  political  unrest-  To  end  this  alone  is 
to  pass  from  a  military  to  an  industrial  e[x>ch.  T<l^ 
mitigate  its  convulsions,  to  moderate  its  violence,  i^^ 
to.  do  much  to  neutralise  its  evils,  immediate  and  re- 
mote.   WhQu  Europe  \a  se^UXei  \Kitt\c.a.lly  and  naticai- 
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ally,  h^r  armies  will  be  disbanded,  but  not  till  then; 
anJ  only  as  we  cooperate  in  obtabing  for  her  and 
for  ourselves  this  political  and  national  resettlement 
—a  state  which  shall  at  once  be  order  and  progress 
— can  we  approach  the  time  when  the  British  nation 
will  consent,  even  if  it  previously  were  able,  to  cut 
off  the  scandalous  profuaion  of  our  military  expen- 
diture. 

Now  whilst  entire  apathy  to  the  political  move- 
ment of  Europe  is  felt  by  all  but  a  few  fanatics  to  be 
a  course  as  degrading  as  it  is  extravagant,  tlierc  is 
still  cherished  by  a  certain  school  the  ideu  of  found- 
ing a  system  of  entire  neutrality.  With  these  men, 
whatever  relations  with  foreign  countries  Englai;d 
is  to  mamtain,  they  are  never  to  exceed  a  passive 
goodwill  and  a  studied  impartialitj\  The  conmierce 
of  all  nations  should  be  welcomed  in  her  ports,  as 
the  porta  of  all  nations  should  be  opened  to  her 
commerce.  An  interchange  of  capital,  the  inter- 
course of  the  citizens,  the  exchange  of  products,  and 
international  exhibitions,  should  give  what  is  want- 
ing of  doble  to  this  bond  of  material  interest.  Each 
bale  of  goods,  cries  the  able  financier,  comes  bearing 
a  message  of  friendship.  Such  a  view  as  this,  if 
meant  for  a  political  principle,  savours  either  of  the 
cant  of  the  rhetorician  or  the  pettiness  of  the  tradea- 
man.  That  commercial  can  override  political  ques- 
tions permanently  is  an  idea  to  which  no  one  with 
the  instinct  of  a  statesman  should  yield.  The  buy- 
ing and  selling  of  articles  amongst  the  people  of  a 
nation  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  fusion  of  all 
classes  and  the  extinction  of  all  politicrJ  struggles. 
No  one  can  regard  the  history  of  Europe  and  its 
present  condition  in  the  light  of  such  a  iikct<ik  aft 
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has  preceded,  irithout  recognising  in  it  as  a  whole 
the  unity  and  method  of  a  state  systcin,  and  the 
great  scale  of  the  forces  with  which  thHt  system  is 
charged.  Compared  to  them,  the  crude  motive  of 
mercantile  profit  (which  haa  been  the  8tiiimlu8  oAen 
of  the  most  selfish  and  ruinous  extravagances)  ia 
indeed  uncertain  and  futile.  In  international,  pre- 
cisely as  in  national  movements  those  who  take  part 
must  stand  on  definite  political  principles,  and  t^e 
some  definite  attitude  towards  the  great  ideas  op  bo* 
cial  changes  which  are  at  stake.  Human  society',  on 
the  largest  as  on  the  smallest  scale,  is  far  too  com- 
plex and  noble  to  be  reduced  to  the  measure  of  any 
market  whatever;  and  it  is  as  absurd  to  look  for  the 
solution  of  all  ]x>Utic!il  questions  in  Europe,  even  by 
the  advent  of  a  Millennium  of  Free  Trade,  as  it 
would  be  to  hope  to  quell  a  revolution  at  home  by  a 
reduction  of  discount. 

Real  neutrality  in  all  European  movements  being 
practically  impossible  for  this  country,  it  may  be  use- 
ful  to  examine  some  of  the  chief  political  relations 
which  have  been  advocated  or  pursued.  In  that 
absence  of  any  intelligible  principle — which  has  so 
long  marked  our  vacillating  policy  —  almost  every 
possible  alliance  has  been  tried  or  recommended  by 
ministries  and  parties.  It  was  even  once  the  idea 
of  a  school  of  hidf-hearted  reactionists  to  associate 
ourselves  in  an  intimate  manner  with  Russia.  An 
alliance  mth  Turkey'  or  China  would  be  hardly  more 
absurd.  As  Russia  diiFers  from  England  in  every  so* 
cial,  political,  and  historical  condition  (to  say  nothing 
of  her  being  outside  the  state  system  of  Europe),  to 
associate  our  policy  with  hers  is  simply  to  appeal  to 
the  old  method  of  materiid  force,  and  to  retire  oa- 
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,  tentatiously  from  the  field  of  opinion,  prof^^ess,  and 

[moral  weight.     The  party  which  regards   Russia  as 

lany  thing   but  as  a  Power  whose  ambition  must  be 

watched  wtiilst  its  barbarism  must-  be  educated,   is 

at  once  unfit  to  bear  rule  or  give  counsel  in  a  free 

and  advancing  uation. 

An  alliance  with  Prussia,  or  even  North  Ger- 
many, which  has  been  occasionally  suggested,  must 
appear,  at  any  rate  in  the  light  of  recent  events,  as 
an  alliance  with  that  one  of  the  great  Powers  which 
is  politically  the  most  uncertain  and  materially  the 
most  feeble — <m  alliance  which  leaves  simply  out  of 
tlie  question  the  whole  of  the  Catholic  revolutionary 
and  democratic  forces  of  the  Continent.  It  would 
offer  none  of  the  stability  and  strength  of  tlie  Rus- 
sian alliance,  whilst  it  shares  in  part  many  of  ita 
e\'ils.  The  same  reasoniug  applies  just  as  forcibly, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  traditions  of  an  effete  school, 
is  far  nitjre  applicable  to  the  Austrian  alliiLiicc  — 
that  with  the  South  rather  than  the  North  of  Ger^ 
many.  Indeed,  so  hopelessly  is  the  empire  in  ita 
present  form  doomed  to  extinction,  so  thoroughly 
identified  is  it  with  all  that  remains  of  reactionary 
in  Euroj>e,  that  to  identify  our  policy  Avith  hers, 
even  in  subordinate  matters,  is  to  look  to  secure  the 
stability  and  progress  of  Europe  by  identiiying  our- 
selves with  the  interests  of  its  most  rotten  element- 
The  voice  of  all  that  is  reasonable  and  liberal  in  Eng- 
land has  been  for  a  generation  so  loudly  pronounced 
against  this  remnant  of  our  worst  system  of  blunder- 
ing, that  it  is  as  little  worth  discussing  an  alliance 
vnth.  South  Germany  as  with  North  Germany.  A 
united  Germany,  as  a  political  unit,  is  as  yet  a  pro- 
fessor's dream. 
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An  alliance  or  j^crmanent  relations  with  any  c 
the  other  European  Powers  need  hardly  detain  us  for 
consideration.  Any  one  or  more  of  these  smaller 
nations,  however  proper  to  receive  oiir  friendship  and 
help,  cannot  eeriously  be  proposed  as  a  basis  of  com- 
bination. A  continental  policy  for  England  obviously 
implies  relations  mth  one  of  the  first-rate  Powers. 
There  is,  however,  another  alterniitive.  There  re- 
mains to  he  considered  another  political  connection, 
Tvhich  at  first  sight  offers  far  more  than  any  of  thos>e 
which  have  been  considered^  and  is  vigorously  jidvo- 
cated  by  a  powerful  and  able  part)%  The  creed  of 
the  only  political  school  of  growing  importance  is  an 
intimate  alliance  with  America — an  alliance  at  once 
poUtical,  social,  and  material — or  in  its  full  form  a 
combination  of  the  entire  Anglo-Saxon  race.  By  this 
would  be  implied  a  close  identification  of  interest, 
and  a  combined  action  of  all  the  riiccs  of  the  globe 
"which  speak  the  English  tongue.  The  conception  has 
a  solid  truth  at  its  base,  and  is  a  finiitful  and  intelli- 
gible principle.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a 
union  would  be  a  very  desirable,  a  very  feasible,  and 
a  very  pregnant  consummation-  It  would  lead,  to 
great  and  valuable  political  ends.  It  would  certainly 
represent  an  enormous  force,  material  as  well  as  mo- 
ral, and  n  vast  expansion  of  iBdnstrial  life. 

For  all  this,  however,  it  is  not,  ajid  can  never  be, 
a  cardinal  political  idea.  An  Anglo-Saxon  alliance, 
however  intimate  and  however  ix>werful,  never  cftn 
reach  to  the  level  of  the  true  Eiu-opean  questions. 
It  is  not  a  harmony  or  balance  of  elements  and  in- 
terests, it  is  simply  tlie  augmentation  of  one»  With 
all  the  points  of  difference,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is, 
for  all  European  purposes,  virtually  one.     It  repre- 
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^^V  senta  one  set  of  ideas,  of  political  forces  and  affinities, 
"  The -whole  of  the  elements  reprcBcnted  by  France  fitill 
remain  outside  t>f  it.  Auglo-Saxonism  is.  after  all,  an 
idea,  like  that  of  Panslavism,  Teutonism,  or  the  Latin 
race;  an  idea  '\Tliich  has  a  real  basis,  but  is  exagge- 
rated into  absurdity.  It  is  only  a  variety  of  national 
egoism.  Anglo-Saxondom  will,  and  even  now  does, 
represent  a  preponderating  material  force ;  hut  aa  a 
key  of  human  progress  it  is  a  vaunt  or  an  impoeture. 
There  would  remain  outside  of  it,  and  mthout  de- 
fined relation  to  It,  the  whole  of  those  problems  of 
the  European  state  system  with  which  the  Continent 
is  big.  The  reorganisation  of  Germany,  the  repres- 
sion of  Russia,  the  revival  of  Italy  and  Spain,  the  re- 
eettlement  of  Europp,  the  grand  political  ujkI  social 
crises  of  France,  the  bulk^  in  fact,  of  the  intellectual, 
social,  and  practical  movements  of  Europe,  would  be 
things  at  which  the  Saxon  union  would  look  on,  but 
which  it  would  not  be  vitally  concenied  in  or  able 
essentially  to  modify.  Looking  at  the  region  of  ideas 
end  the  moral  furces  of  nations,  it  would  bring  Eng- 
land little  nearer  to  the  real  life  of  the  West.  No  one 
but  a  man  driven  crazy  by  national  vanity  could  sup- 
pose that  the  true  solution  of  all  European  difficulties 
would  be  at  once  obtiiined,  if  England  were  suddenly 
doubled  in  population,  wealth,  and  energy.  And 
speaking  in  the  light  of  European  progress  as  a 
■whole,  the  coalition  of  America  and  England  would 
do  little  more  than  this.  America  is,  after  all,  another 
self,  freed  happily  from  many  of  the  burdens  of  its 
parent,  but  devoid  also  of  much  of  its  laborious  edu- 
cation in  civilisation.  America,  like  England,  lias  her 
place — a  great  and  a  noble  part — amongst  the  heads 
of  human  progress;  but  that  part  is  as  the  colleague 
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and  coLinterpart  of  England.  The  function  of  each  is 
not  tlie  complement  of  the  other.  And  it  is  only  an 
age  infatuated  with  nuiteria.1  success  wliich  can  claim 
for  the  material  development  of  America  an  influence 
on  the  destinies  of  Europe  akin  to  that  which  eight 
centuries  of  effort  and  of  j^owth,  their  European 
poaition,  relations,  and  trstditions  have  given  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  people  of  this  islnnd. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  union  of  America  mth  Eng- 
land, such  as  it  is  conceived  hy  the  economic  sclioul 
of  politicians,  would  be  by  itself  rather  a  curse  than 
a  blessing  to  the  rest  of  the  human  family.  Valuable 
as  that  union  would  be  when  subordinated  to  ojreater 
political  relations  and  fixed  international  duties,  a 
mere  league  of  the  t^vo  branches  of  the  English  race, 
to  push  their  settlements,  their  trade,  and  their  in- 
fluence to  indefinite  limits,  would  indeed  be  a  formid- 
able bar  to  hiunan  progress.  It  would  mean  England 
practically  mthdrawn  from  all  her  legitimate  duties 
in  Europe;  for  her  enormous  power  would  be  the 
principal  menace  to  the  combined  nations,  whilst  it 
giive  her  but  small  means  of  controlling  them.  It 
would  mean  political  progress  drowned  in  the  torrent 
of  industrial  cxpsjision.  It  would  mean  a  maritime 
supremacy  ten  times  more  tyraimical  and  galling  than 
of  old;  more  empires  founded  in  the  East;  more 
races  of  dark  men  sacrificed  to  the  pitiless  genius  of 
Free  Trade,  and  at  the  bloodstained  altar  of  colonial 
extension.  It  would  mean  the  subversion  of  ancient 
kingdoms,  the  deraoralisntion  of  primitive  societies, 
the  extermination  of  unoffending  races.  If  the  great 
national  shame  and  dimger,  which  it  behoves  every 
patriotic  Englishman  to  avert,  be,  as  I  solemnly  be- 
lieve it  to  be,  the  growth  of  mercantile  injustice  in 
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our  empire,  this  shame  and  danger  would  be  largely 
increased,  were  England  to  gaiii  at  once  an  enormous 
increase  of  power  and  a  stimulus  to  her  material  lusts. 
America  thus  would  add  to  her  impunity  Avhilst  en- 
couraging her  vices.  Yaluable  ns  Anglo-Saxonism 
is  as  part  of  a  wider  system  of  jrolitical  combinations, 
to  substitute  it  by  itsc4f  for  such  a  system  would  be 
the  surest  road  to  national  decline. 

By  this  method  of  logical  exhaustion  we  come 
back,  therefore,  to  the  only  possible  and  rational  basis 
of  English  policy,  a  close  understanding  mth  France- 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  natural  and  solid  such  a  policy 
is — paramount  in  its  advantages  not  in  one  respect, 
but  in  all  respects.  In  the  first  place,  whilst  it  is 
most  true  that  the  Western  Powers  form  a  system  of 
themselves,  it  has  been  shown  to  be  no  less  ob\nou8 
that  there  is  in  this  system  a  certain  dualism,  and  that 
of  this  dualism  France  and  England  are  the  foremost 
rc[trescntatives.  As  far  the  most  powerful  of  the 
European  nations,  as  far  the  most  advanced,  as  far 
the  most  stable,  these  two  nations  form,  for  the  mo- 
ment, an  order  by  themselves.  However  desirable 
it  may  be  that  the  state  system,  which  is  even  now 
morally  one,  should  become  politically  one  or  legally 
consolidated,  it  would  be  Utopian  to  expect  common 
European  action,  or  even  standing  European  coun- 
cils or  congresses,  for  many  a  generation.  In  the 
mean  time  a  settled  imdenstanding  and  a  healthy  co- 
operation between  England  and  France  is  possible, 
and  may  well  represent  and  do  duty  for  the  other. 
Nor  is  this  simply  a  vision  of  the  future.  When  the 
two  Western  Powers  allied  themselves  to  defend  Con- 
stantinople and  Eastern  Europe  from  the  Tartar,  in 
spite  of  the  indecision  and  incompleteness  of  their 
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action,  iu  spite  of  the  selfish  nima  and  the  petty  in- 
trigues from  which  neither  was  free,  in  spite  of  the 
oppo&ition  of  bewildered  Germany — It  was  felt  that 
the  Crimean  war  was  an  nndcrtaking  in  the  name  and 
interest  of  Europe j  which  could  only  be  closed  ty 
Eui'opean  conference,  and  which  opened  a  new  Euro- 
pean epoch.  Secondly,  the  extreme  diversity  of 
England  and  Friuice  enables  them  together  fairly  to 
represent  and  to  hannonise  the  principal  elements  of 
European  society.  In  the  nest  place,  their  interests 
are  so  iar  dlflfercnt,  and  yet  so  far  from  antagonistic, 
that  any  common  course  which  they  take  cannot  bo 
far  fmni  the  interests  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  France 
can  never  abet  England  to  establish  a  tyranny  outside 
of  Euroi>e;  nor  could  England  abet  France  in  esta- 
blishing one  within  it. 

^ow  what  is  here  meant  is  not  an  alliance  with 
France,  or  a  fiicndhneas  towards  France,  much  less 
flattery  of  the  actual  rulers  of  France, — rather  a 
well-considered   agreement  with  the  French  nation 
upon  the  main  features  of  their  jouat   policy.       It 
would  be  quite  possible  for  the  directors  of  the  two 
nations,  if  at  all  worthy  of  the  name,  to  lay  do-wn 
broad    paths   of  action    on   all    the    chief  European  I 
questions,  which  should  duly  satisfy  the  interests  of 
both,  strengthen  the  moral  and  the  material  position 
of  both,  and  yet  awaken  none  of  the  jealousies  of 
their  neighbours.     It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  such 
an  a^eement,   prepared  as  a  whole  and  honestly 
proclaimed,  could  not  possibly  comprise  schemes  pre- 
judicial to  the  other  Powers,  or  referring  exclusively 
to  the  selfish  interests  of  cither.     Neither  could  have 
the  smallest  interest  to  assist  the  other  in  aggresaioiij  fl 
spolinrion^  or  tjTanny.      Nor  could 
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mutual  aid  to  such  ends;  for  each  would  feel  even 
more  indignation  m  such  a  scheme  in  tlie  other  than 
it  would  feel  satisfaction  in  heing  permitted  each  a 
scheme  itself.  The  various  projects  of  national 
aggrandisement  justly  and  unjustly  attributi^d  to 
France  would  one  and  all  be  distinctly  repudiated 
and  provided  against,  England  on  her  pjirt  must 
surrender  and  disclaim  the  actual  or  the  imputed 
wrongs  agftinst  the  rights  of  her  neighbours  Mdth 
which  she  is  charged, — be  it  Gibraltar,  be  it  Malta, 
be  it  the  empire  of  the  seas  or  imperial  arrogance. 
It  would  be  easy  for  both  nations  to  give  up  these 
objects  of  vulgar  ambition  or  irrational  pride  in  ex- 
change for  greater  and  more  lasting  objects  of  na- 
tional glory\  That  in  this  stage  of  civilisation  they 
still  disturb  the  ideas  and  tlie  acts  of  two  great 
nations  is  due  chiefly  to  the  utter  state  of  dlsopgani- 
sation  to  which  the  European  state  system  is  reduced, 
and  to  the  rebuffs  'wliich  the  better  hopes  and  efforts 
of  each  so  continually  meet  from  the  other.  The 
failure  of  these  is  due,  however,  mainly  to  tliis,  that 
England  and  France  are  constantly  engaged  in  carry- 
ing out  a  policy  without  the  aid  of,  oceaalonally  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of,  the  other. 

The  great  fact  of  a  permanent  alliance  between 
England  and  France,  when  once  distinctly  pro- 
claimed, would  alone  suffice  to  acliieve  or  prepare 
most  of  its  happiest  results.  So  soon  as  it  ^vas  really 
understood  throughout  Europe  that  England  and 
France  had  dehnitely  concluded  a  comprehensive 
agreement  on  all  the  greater  questions  of  policy, 
formally  renouncing  or  abandoning  all  pretensions 
odious  or  menacing  to  other  st-ates,  publicly  erigagmg 
to  use  their  vast  resources  and  their  legitimate  Influ- 
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ence  m  concert  for  the  p;enerftl  settlement  of  the  static 
system  in  the  cause  equally  of  oi-der  and  pro^:res9^^ 
many  of  the  principal  perplexities  of  the  Continent    > 
would   be   ill   a   fair  way   towarjs  solution    at   once* 
The  preposterous  projects  with  which  desperate 
actionists  and  revolutionists  in  turn  trouble  the  haT' 
mony  of  the  West  would  be  little  heard  of  when 
were  aware  of  a  settled  determination  on  the  part 
the  two  great  heads  of  Europe  that  she  should  he 
delivered  over  neither  to  oppression  nor  to  anarchy^; 
but  that  the  gmJual  resettlement  of  states  into  a  new 
and  completer  system  of  liberty  should  be   carried 
oil  without  recoU  and  without  confusion,      Russia, 
who  has  so  long  traded  on  the  jealousies  and   in- 
trigues of  the  West,  would  at  last  abandon  her  Ion, 
dream  of  agn;rea8ion  upon   Europe.     Austria   would 
reconcile  herself  to   treat   for  Venetia,   and    prepare 
herself  for  her  transformed  existence.     Prussia,  thai 
mock  Russia  of  North  Germany,  would  see  that 
fresh  divisions  would  enable  her  to  pursue  unchecked 
her  tortuous  and  arrogant  career,     Italy  'would  at 
once  feel  absolutely  guaranteed  against  the  pressure 
of  her  friends  or  the  aggressions  of  her  enemies,  and 
would  turn  to  national  restoration,  relieved  from 
intrigues  which  are  due  to  the  one,  and  the  taili 
incubus  which  ia  caused  by  the  other.     Spain  would 
recover  her  pride,  develop  her  enormous  resources, 
without  the  necessity  of  courting  the  rulers  of  France, 
of  flouting  those  of  England,  and  of  tjTannising  over 
petty  outlying  nations.     The  smaller  nations  one  and 
all  might  look  for  a  real  insurance  against  oppression, 
find  might  leara  to  trust  to  opinion  instead  of  to  in- 
trigue.    The  partisans  of  the  old  system,  their  cau9& 
Yi&ibly  lost,  would  Iftain  re^\^ation-     The  partisans 
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of  the  new,  their  cause  taken  out  of  their  liands, 
would  leflm  patience.  Peace,  trade,  imd  eiviliaation 
would  gain,  not  by  commercial  treatiea,  but  by  a 
healthier  political  atmo&phere.  Wlio  shall  gainsay 
that  such  results  do  not  incomparably  transcend  the 
vulgar  and  shifting  objects  of  ambition  which  each 
Power  in  its  isolation  now  alternately  pursues? 


* 
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It  will  be  asked,  and  it  may  possibly  be  reason- 
able, that  such  a  scheme  as  is  here  suggested  should 
be  reduced  to  a  practical  form  and  be  illustrated  by 
actual  examples.  Such  a  demand  is  not  unfair;  but 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  meet.  To  satisty  it  would 
be  to  give  a  comprehensive  sketch  of  European  jx*- 
litic9, — a  subject  obviously  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
essay.  To  state,  on  the  other  hand,  a  set  of  political 
doctrines  without  much  explanation  is  to  leave  them 
liable  to  wide  misconception  and  needless  criticism. 
This,  however,  must  be  met;  and  we  proceed  to  give 
the  heads  of  such  broad  objects  of  policy  as  carry 
out  the  theory  wc  advocate.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  one  indispensable  condition  to  any  healthy  union 
between  the  two  nations.  That  Europe  may  cease  to 
regard  with  alarm  the  consolidation  of  so  vast  a  power 
as  that  of  the  combined  weight  of  the  two  nations 
thoroughly  in  earnest  and  thoroughly  at  one,  both 
must  give  the  clearest  guarantees  that  this  power 
would  never  be  exerted  to  the  detriment  of  the  other 
Powers;  both  must  for  ever  retire  from  those  posi- 
tions in  which  either  wounds  or  menaces  its  neigh- 
bours. It  must  at  once  bi;  seen  that  this  involves 
on  the  part  of  England  the  inunediate  and  uiveou<ii- 
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tional  surrender  of  Gibraltar,  which  so  eoon  as  Italy 
is  firee  will  be  far  the  worst  and  most  intolerable 
outrage  on  national  rights  in  Western  Europe.     This 
great  act  of  justice  is  in  tnith  the  very  condition  of 
any  right  action  of  England  in  Europe,  and  cannot 
be   accomplished  too  aoon,   too  thoroughly,   or  too 
freely.     As  a  consequence,   and   83  various    circum- 
Btonces  may  need,  ^vill   follow  the  ivithdrau'al   from 
the  exclusive  occupation  of  J[alta  and  disbsmdinfr  of 
our  large  Mediterranean  fleet  at  such  time  smd  under 
fiuch  conditions  as  the  true  interests  of  Europe  shall 
determine-     On  the  part  of  France  it  iavolves  the 
clearest  renunciation  of  the  Rhine  as  a  frontier  fan 
attempt  ui»on  which  should  be  clearly  recocrnised  by 
her  neighbours  as  a  casus  belli)^  the  distinctest  pledge 
to  recognise  the  independence  of  the  Belgian  people, 
and  mthdrawal  from  any  attempts  to  dictate  to  or 
to  encroach  upon  Italy,      As  an  earnest  that  both 
these  professions  are  sincere,  there  is  due  from  France 
a  real  reductaon  of  her  armies,  and  (should  its  in- 
babitants  not  desire  permanent  incorporation)   thft 
cession  of  the  territory  of  Nice,  the  wanton  nhsorp' 
tion  of  which  ia  so  great  a  stigma  on  the  people  and 
fioverGign  of  France.     These  great  sacrifices  to  public 
duty  once  made,   with  their  material  resources 
impaired  and  their  moral  force  redoubled,   the 
Powers  would  be  in  a  position  to  carry  out  a  com 
policy  without  exciting  the  jealousies  of  Europe, 

The  first  conditions  of  that  poUcy  must  be  finally 
to  secure  the  West  of  Europe  from  aU  disturbix>^  in^ 
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fluences  from  the  E««t.  Morally  and  even  materially 
the  t,anqu.lhty  of  Turkey,  of  Austria,  of  Prussia,  J 
ot  Scandina^n^,  is  continually  troubled  by  the  action 
of  the^  g.ganti.  E^t^^  ndgbbour.      It  cannot  be 
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too  fully  recognised  that  Russia  is  a  Power  yirtiially 
extra-European  and  semi-Oriental,  having  a  wholly 
different  orbit,  and  belonging  to  a  distinctly  lower 
grade  of  civilisation  than  that  of  the  States  of  Wes- 
tern Europe,  Her  influence  over  them  is  injuriotisj 
her  further  encroachment  on  them  would  be  oppres- 
sive. Only  fanatics  or  pedants  can  see  any  good  to 
accrue  to  Europe  or  to  the  Bubjeet  races  by  the 
substitution  of  the  Tartar  for  the  Turk  in  Constanti- 
nople. The  southern  extension  of  Russia,  once  begun, 
would  not  end  until  it  had  absorbed  the  Dauubifln, 
Albanian,  and  Greek  races,  and,  enveloping  Hungary 
in  one  vast  fold,  had  stretched  from  the  base  of  the 
Baltic  to  the  hend  of  the  Adriatic^  It  would  be  to 
subject  to  her  races  with  whom  she  has  no  real  sym- 
pathy, and  many  of  whom  are  far  her  superiors  in 
cultivation:  and,  in  the  C5ise  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Turks  at  least,  would  result  in  a  new  Poland  of  the 
South.  Poland  herself,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  is 
morally,  poUtically,  and  socially  a  true  part  of  the 
European,  and  not  a  part  of  the  Russinn  svstemp 
Her  case,  cruelly  complicated  by  questions  of  races 
and  classes,  is  beyond  doubt  the  most  difficult  vnth 
which  Europe  has  yet  to  deal,  and  must  be  con?iidered 
presently  by  itself-  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  for 
the  advanced  nations  of  the  West  to  forget  or  decry 
their  suffering  sister  would  be  as  shameful  as  it  would 
be  weak.  Every  effort  must  be  persistently  made  to 
mitigate,  if  not  at  once  to  terminate  the  terrible  doom 
she  endures.  At  the  same  time,  to  attempt  to  relieve 
her  instantly  by  force  of  arms  would  be  to  open  r.  vast 
conflict  of  nations,  and  to  inaugurate  the  bouleverse- 
mcni  of  European  order.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  ven- 
ture on  so  desperate  and  dubious  a  remedy.     The 
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case  is  not  so  clear;  the  necessity  is  not  so  prcsang; 
the  gain  is  not  so  vast;  the  agents  are  not  so  blame- 
less as  to  justify  a  sacrifice  so  great.  It  rcmoina  to  bCj 
seen  if  the  whole  moral  weight  of  Europe  may  no 
yet  suffice  to  Bccure  for  Poland,  aa  it  has  for  HungaryJ 
some  issue  by  which  her  civilisation  may  have  free 
life  and  liberty,  without  a  deadly  struggle  of  nation- 
alities or  an  era  of  frantic  commotion.  Wisely  and 
boldly  used,  the  moral  force  of  England  and  France 
combined  is  amply  sufficient  to  secure  at  once  a  fu- 
ture for  Poland,  and  to  guarantee  Europe  from  fur- 
ther aggression;  for,  in  face  of  the  prcgnnnt  results 
of  the  Crimean  war,  Russia  knows,  as  all  Europe 
knows,  that  their  material  force  is  able,  if  need  be^ 
alone  to  protect  Europe  from  aggression  and  to  hum- 
ble the  aggressor  in  the  dust. 

As  part  of  this  policy,  or  as  its  complement,  come 
the  entangled  and  shifting  problem  of  the  south-* 
em  section  of  Europe.    Complicated  as  it  is  by  a : 
work  uf  difficulties  of  religion,   race,  and   class,  it 
peculiarly  one  for  the  practical  genius  of  the  bora' 
statesman.     The  working  out  of  these  vexed  ques- 
tions belongs  exclusively  to  the  man  of  action,  and^, 
not  to  the  man  of  theory.     Thus  much,  perhaps,  f^H 
general  policy  a  mere  oiilnoker  can  sketch   out.     In™ 
the  absence  of  all  proof  of  the   fitness  of  any   of  the 
races  within  the  Turkish  Empire  to  supply  its  place- 
it  may  well  be  assumed  that  reasonable  policy  would 
lead  the  Western  Powers  to  do  nothing  to  weake 
the  throne  of  the  Sultan*     That,  in  spite  of  his  vicea 
and  defects,  the  Turk  still  holds  together  -mthout 
actual   anarchy  the   fliscorHant   religions    and    races 
of  his  empire,  we  know.     We  know  not  what  might 
be  the  issue  were  his  task  to  fidl  to  any  of  the 
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half-civilised  and  restless  races  whom  he  rules,  or 
were  they  left  to  work  oat  their  own  internecine 
feuds.  The  various  schemes  for  the  resettlement  of 
Eastern  Europe  all  savour  of  the  pedant,  the  par- 
tisan, or  the  bigot.  "What  will  be  acknowledged  ia 
that  the  great  preponderance  of  practical  politicians 
and  of  observers  on  the  spot  are  favourable  to  the 
maintenance  for  a  time,  and  under  some  conditionsj 
of  the  Turkish  rule. 

To  abstain  from  promoting  an  era  of  confusion  is 
one  thing;  it  ia  quite  another  thing  to  become  a  par- 
ticipator  in  the  misrule  of  the  Moslem,  and,  as  some  ' 
recent  statesmen  have  done,  hold  him  in  leading- 
strings  to  educate  him  in  tyranny.  It  yet  remains 
to  be  seen  if  a  simpler  course  will  not  prove  better- 
As  falhlling  for  the  time  a  useful  function  in  pre- 
serving some  order  over  the  balanced  races  of  the 
empire,  the  Turk  may  fairly  claim  and  receive  pro- 
tection from  other  Powers.  To  abet  him  in  riveting 
the  chains  or  increasing  the  miseries  of  his  own  sub- 
jects, would  be  as  monstrous  on  the  Danube  as  it 
would  be  on  the  Po»  To  interfere  actively,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  internal  adnnnistration  of  the  Sul- 
tan, or  to  constitute  ourselves  the  reformers  of  his 
monarchy  and  protectors  of  any  class  of  his  subjects, 
is  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  the  whole  system  of 
misrule,  whilst  increasmg  its  confusion.  Hitherto  the 
action  of  the  Western  Powers  has  been  employed  to 
hamper  the  sovereign  of  Turkey  with  impossible  and 
contradictory  conditions,  to  degrade  him  in  the  eyes 
of  his  Moslem  and  Christian  subjects.  They  have 
almost  uivarlably  been  at  cross  purposes  with  each 
other.  The  self-styled  protectors  of  Turkey  have 
usually  had  some  miserable  game  of  their  o^vn  in  tha 
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aid  her,  they  have  been  BtrivTug  yet : 
preserve  her  irom  the  aid  of  others.     The  history  of" 
the  ^Vestem  Powers  in  Turkey  is  the  history  not  of 
fnends  combining  to  defend  a  friend,  but  of  i-ivt 
strugf^ling  over  a  prize.     From  tJie  ambassador  (th< 
Byzantine  Mayor  of  the  Palace)  down  to  the    ol 
scurest  consul   of  the   Levant,  the  Wesfceru   Powers   - 
have  fought  a  long  and  varj'iDg  battle  for  inflaence, 
like  quacks  plotthig  against  each  other  round  the  sick    ■ 
man's  bed  of  death.    Each  eftbrt  of  the  Poite  to  raas^| 
itself  is  the  result  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  diplo- 
matic campaign.     The  true  solution  of  the  Turkish 

question  is  the  simple  one — to  leave  the  empire  to 

itself;  to  leave  the  various  races  to  work  out  theiifl 
own  future;  to  extend  a  friendly  hand  to  the  Turk, 
as  the  lawful  ruler  de  favio^  as  jKDssibly  the   only  onflH 
yet  capable  of  rule;  not  pretending  to  administer  o^" 
to  reform  the  empire,  but  to  guarantee  it  from  -vran-, 
ton  destruction  at  the  hands  of  any  otiier  Europ 
Power. 

(.)rder  once  rendered  pGrmanent  and  defence  tho-^ 
roughly  guaranteed  to  Europe  along  her  Eastern  por- 
tion, tlie  internrU  questions  ivill  simplify  themselves 
with  new  ease  when  free  from  the  perturbing  influ- 
ence of  these  lower  civilisations.  The  grand  function 
of  tlic  two  leading  Powers  would  naturally  be  to 
preser\'e  Europe  from  general  convulsion  without  re- 
pressing the  evolution  of  the  new  system  into  whicli 
ahe  13  being  transfonncd;  a  task  doubtless  of  3in*ni' 
lar  delicacy  ;md  difficultyj  and  one  in  which  tentative 
and  moderate  measures  alone  at  present  can  avaiL 
The  time  may  come  when  Europe,  orgmiised  into 
a  vigorous  state  system  and  animated  by  common 
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moral  principles,  may  feel  herself  strong  and  enlight* 
enetl  enough  to  deal  mth  tliese  internationfll  ques- 
tions on  a  grand  scale  njid  with  a  vigorous  confidence ; 
but  it  would  be  Utopian  to  expect  that  the  union 
of  the  two  leaders  (at  best  but  tlie  foreruniiLT  and 
symbol  of  this  system)  can  on  a  very  large  scale 
solve  these  problems  directly  or  authoritatively.  In 
spite  of  the  temptation  to  interference  produced  by 
alternate  Injustice  and  confusion,  the  more  far-sighted 
courae  is  patience  j  and  candid  and  thoughtful  minds 
at  length  arc  brought  to  admit  that  the  complica* 
tions  of  Europe  are  too  great;  that  the  future  course 
is  in  its  details  too  obscure;  that  the  traditions  and 
the  motives  of  both  nations  are  far  too  mixed  for 
them  to  constitute  themselves  in  any  active  sense  the 
arbiters  and  refonnera  of  Europe.  The  vaguii  appeals 
to  the  miignanimity  of  Engbmd  and  the  mission  of 
France,  in  which  unpractical  enthusiasts  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel  indulge,  deacrve  much  of  the 
contempt  they  receive  from  practical  politicians.  In 
truth,  they  would  generally,  if  admitted,  lead  to  far 
more  barm  than  good;  for  they  call  on  two  Powers 
to  do  that  which  neither  their  material  force  nor 
their  moral  standard  justifies  them  in  attempting. 
This  language  applies  and  is  meant  to  apply  to  the 
case  of  Italy, — the  only  remaining  instance  of  na- 
tional oppression  within  the  pale  of  Western  Europe 
at  once  gross  and  clear.  Monstrous  as  is  the  occu- 
pation of  Venetia  by  Austria,  it  is  far  from  plain  that 
it  would  be  mse  in  England  and  France  to  wrest  it 
from  her  by  sheer  force.  Whilst  the  moral,  political, 
and  material  mjuries  which  such  a  war  would  cause 
are  obvious  (for  to  attack  Austria  thus  would  be  to 
attack  Germany,  probably  sustained  by  Russia),  the 
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prospect  of  some  other  solution  ot  tlie  difficulty  than 
tliat  of  war  is  continually  improYing.  That  only  is 
right  for  nations  to  undertake  which  they  can  pru- 
dently expect  to  accomplish  with  no  disproportionate 
waste  or  risk.  In  spite  of  the  delight  which  every 
friend  of  progress  and  freedom  must  fetl  in  the  regene- 
ration ol'  Italy — the  great  moral  as  well  as  the  chief 
political  eyeutotthis  nmeteeuth  century — it  is  impos-  ^^ 
sible  not  to  doubt  that  the  danger  of  European  con*  H 
vulsioii,  the  sinister  passions,  and  the  doubtful  glorj' 
which  have  resulted  from  French  intervention  have 
made  it  a  precedent  not  readily  to  be  iniitatcd.  If 
for  both  the  Puwera  to  interfttre  together  be  question' 
able,  for  one  alone  to  do  so  is  disastrous.  Kngland 
from  her  position  could  not  without  unusual  efforts 
rescue  or  even  defend  Italy  from  Germany  (and  it  is 
Germany,  not  Austria,  which  is  lier  real  ojjpressor); 
and  France,  yet  fresh  from  the  peace  of  ^^illafl■■aIlca, 
the  occupation  of  Rome,  and  the  seizure  of  XicCj 
could  not  intervene  with  good  grace.  But  if  the 
two  Powers  would  not  be  wise  to  wrest  Venice  from 
Austria  at  the  price  of  a  possible  convulsion  in 
Europe,  there  remahis  yet  a  great  duty  for  them 
towards  Italy, 

They  have  the  clearest  right  to  prevent  any  fresh 
encroachment  by  the  Teuton,  and  to  guanmtec  yet 
to  Italy  all  that  she  has  hitherto  acquired-  It  would 
be  much  towards  the  settlement  of  the  great  Italian 
question  if  the  two  great  Powers^  whilst  renouncing 
all  designs  of  forcible  ag^^ession  on  Austria,  coidd 
make  Italy  absolutely  secure  against  all  invasion 
from  without.  Nor  would  their  moral  influence  be 
smalL  None  con  reasonably  doubt  that,  if  the  in- 
fluence  of  England  and  France  were  once  honestly 
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combined  to  help  Italy,  and  to  undo  some  portion 
of  the  ■wroDi;  which  for  three  ceaturie;*  Europe  has 
piled  on  her,  the  greatest  results  would  follow.  If  so 
much  has  been  accomplished  whilst  they  were  neu- 
tralising each  other's  action  by  jealous  rivalries^  until 
it  seemed,  like  another  Turkty,  to  be  the  baitle-ficld 
of  dipbmacj'j  what  might  not  be  hoped  for  from  that 
influence  thoroughly  exerted  in  unison?  Those  who 
would  thuik  Ufe^htly  of  what  moral  weight  can  effect 
in  a  case  like  that  of  Italy  should  consider  how  much 
she  has  received  from  the  purely  moml  aid  of  England, 
But  in  estimating  this,  the  finest  recent  example  of 
the  appeal  to  opiniouj  it  will  be  wlae  to  remember 
the  exieut  to  which  it  has  been  modified  and  stimu- 
lated by  lear  or  jealousy  of  I'rance,  It  is  of  incal- 
culable importance  to  Europe,  and  it  is  the  jjlainest 
interest  both  of  England  and  Prance,  that  Italy 
should  be  constituted  independent  and  free  without 
being  forced  to  become  a  great  military'  power.  The 
reatoratiun  of  Italy  to  her  own  place  amongst  the 
first  nations  of  Europe,  without  the  sinister  glory  of 
bloody  victories,  would  be  a  result  which  ^vould  at 
once  disarm  the  jealousy  of  her  neighboui's  and  be 
her  own  true  welfare. 

If  the  case  of  Italy  be  not  strong  enough  to  jus- 
tify a  crueade  on  her  behalf — a  case  in  which  every 
.thing  combines  to  make  oppression  intolerable — 
there  is  certainly  no  case  of  oppression  in  Western 
Europe  which  can  justify  intei'vention  by  arms. 
Every  One  who  watches  the  condition  of  Europe 
must  feel  how  beset  it  is  vrith  danger,  how  unstable 
is  that  equilibrium  for  which  such  sacrifices  have 
been  made.  Nor  is  it  simply  that  there  arc  a  mid- 
titudt;  of  emouldering  di:3puttiS  which  at  any  mijmeut 
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may  break  into  a  flame.     These  disputes,  however 
iusigniticant  in  themselves,  are  in  some  way    con- 
nected  \vith  each  other.     And   the  real    danger   ia, 
that  jiny  one  of  these  questions  may  lead  to  a  gene- 
ral convulsion.      Polaud,  the  fatal  state-prisoner  of 
three  monarchies,  can  neither  stir  nor  groau  without 
sending  a  shudder  through   Europe,      Each    petty 
quarrel  in  Germany  seems  the  prelude  of  a  grand 
Teutonic  struggle.    A  speech  from  the  French  throne, 
a  movement  of  the  Parisian  workmen,  vibrates  for 
good  or   for  cYil  through  the  West,     No^v   on.   the 
Eider,  no^  on  the  Meuse,  now  on  the  Slincio,   now 
on    the    Danube,    men   watch    for    the    outburst    of 
that  subterranean  storm  which  aU  feel  moving  be- 
neath them.      Neither  diplomacy  nor  bayonets  can 
suppress  it-     It  is  there  because  for  the  first  time 
Europe  is  shaken  by  international  and  social  ques- 
tions working  at  once.      It   is  because    all   the   old 
bases  of  order,  mediaeval  or  modern,  religious,  legal, 
and  diplomatic,   are   uiidenniiied  ;    and   the   balance 
of  power,  treaties,   hereditary  rights,  and    military 
authority  have  all  gone  the  way  of  popes,   barons, 
and  emperors.     Euroi>e,  in  a  word,  may  at  any  mo- 
ment be  thrown   into  general   convulsion,  because 
each  part  of  it  is  passing  through  vast  changes,  and 
no  recognised  basis  of  union  exists.     Europe   is  in- 
deed in  mid-revolution  —  a  revolution  at   once   rcdi- 
giouB,  mtcllectual,  political,  and  sociaL      No  one   but 
a  revolutionist  of  unusual  recklessness  will  venture 
to  BHtiert  that  this  revolution  can   best    be   accom- 
plirfied  by  an  era  of  generd  disorder,     A  few  faua- 
tics  may  still  tliink  that  the  new  system  will  issnft] 
from  the  furnace  with  renewed  vitality  and  in  per-l 
feet  health,  and  be  willing  to  plunge  us  into  a  m£l^\ 
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of  war  or  a  tritim[)h  of  anarchy,  in  the  confidence 
that  civilisation,  freedom,  peace,  and  justice  will 
prove  the  Inevitable  issue.  This  is  neither  history, 
policy,  nor  rc^ison.  If  there  is  one  duty  of  Euro- 
pean statesmen  plainer  than  another,  it  ia  to  avoid 
this  era,  of  which  no  man  can  tell  the  issue,  whilst 
recognising,  welcoming,  and  mding  tlie  movement 
which  is  the  deepest  cause  of  this  crisis.  The  Revo- 
lution in  France  was  cruelly  blighted  by  foreign  war. 
That  of  Europe  would  be  so  in  no  less  degree  by 
an  era  of  general  conl'usion.  It  must  bo  a  very  dc- 
terniined  partisan  of  revolutions  that  vrill  venture 
to  assert  that  the  new  state  of  things  is  sufficiently 
noatured,  the  public  mind  sufficiently  prepared,  and 
any  set  of  principles  sufficiently  accepted,  to  give  them 
a  prospect  of  assuming  the  direction  of  atfairs  with 
complete  regularity  and  on  a  totally  new  basis. 

There  would  be  a  system,  however,  almost  worse 
than  that  of  encouraging  anarchyj  and  that  would 
be  a  system  of  repressing  movement.  The  first  con- 
dition of  all  right  action  in  Europe  is  to  recognise 
it  as  in  a  state  of  transition,  and  to  welcome  the 
change  that  is  inevitable.  The  state-map  of  Europe 
must  be  thoroughly  recast.  Questions  of  race,  of 
nationfdity,  of  class^ — questions  in  which  two  of  these 
or  all  three  are  intermixed,  meet  us  at  every  turn. 
Broadly  speaking,  there  is  the  Scandinavian  prO' 
blem,  the  German  problem,  the  Mag}'ar  problem, 
the  Slavonian  problem,  the  Italian  problem ;  not  to 
speak  of  the  Polish  problem  proper,  or  the  Irish 
problem*  It  is  the  fashion  to  smile  at  these  theories 
as  phrases,  and  to  ask  what  they  mean  in  reality. 
They  mean  simply  this — that  the  existing  divisions 
and  relations  of  states  is  now  become  profoundly  at 
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variance  with  the  interests  and  wishes  of  their  in- 

habitants^  and  that  they  are  daily  growing  more 
and  more  divergent.  It  means  that  the  men  of 
SchlcEwig-Holstcin  arc  not  and  cannot  remain  satiB- 
iied  Tfith  their  existing  condition,  in  spite  of  the 
bombast  of  Germans  and  the  rapacity  of  Pnisaa ; 
that  the  absurd  and  noxious  princelets  of  Germany 
must  be  abolished,  and  Germany  reconstituted  in 
accordance  Tdth  her  national  wants  and  wishes ; 
that  the  relations  of  the  Magj-ar,  the  GermnJi,  and 
the  Slavonians  in  the  Austrian  Empire  must  be  har- 
monised, and  all  rendered  friendly  by  each  becom- 
ing independent  j  a  process  in  the  course  uf  which 
the  Austrian  Empire  as  we  know  it  (which  has  long 
been  not  a  monarchy  but  a  militarj'  bureau)  will 
utterly  disappear.  It  means  that  Italy  must  become 
a  nation^  not  only  perfectly  free  from  the  Alpa  to 
Cape  Passaro,  but  beyond  the  suggestion  of  dicta- 
tion or  insult.  Spain,  it  ia  well  Imo\vn,  will  face  any 
sacrifice  and  perhaps  any  crime  to  bring  about  a 
complication  by  which  she  might  redress  the  stand- 
ing outrage  of  Gibrnltar-  Nor  are  the  rektious  of 
Portugal  mth  Spain  wholly  mthout  risk  of  national 
collision.  If  the  case  of  Ireland  is  ceasing  to  be  a 
national  problem,  it  is  because  it  has  no^v  almost 
passed  into  a  social  i)roblem  ;  but  it  is  not  the 
less  formidable  thus.  Chronic  disaffection  and  occa- 
sional rebellion  still  seems  to  EngUsh  politicians 
and  writers  a  mere  subject  for  ridicule.  But  in 
estimating  the  position  of  England  in  Europe,  it  is 
impossible  to  overlook  the  fact  that  her  moral  influ- 
ence 13  seriously  weakened  by  the  standiiig  sore  of 
her  Irish  difficulty.  Nor  is  France,  which  withholds 
from   Italy  her  capital   and    the   birthplace  of   her 
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greatest  living  hero,  at  all  more  free  from  ominous 
questions.  In  a  word^  there  Is  no  country  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe  in  -which  the  violation  of  the 
rights,  power,  and  interests  of  the  people  by  neigh- 
hours  may  not  at  any  moment  lead  to  a  i-iolent  ex- 
plosion, or  any  one  in  which  such  explosion  might 
not  lead  to  universal  European  embroilment, 

The  first  duty  of  the  leaders  of  "Western  civilisa- 
tion is  to  recognise  this  state  of  things;  their  second 
13  to  do  their  best  to  develop  the  movement  which 
causes  it  without  violent  rupture.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  is  eapecinlly  a  case  in  which  the  instinct  of  the 
practical  statesman  must  be  his  own  guide.  It  would 
be  pedantrj'  in  any  theorist  to  attempt  to  work  it  out 
in  its  details-  Generally  speaking,  the  policy  needed 
is  one  which,  actively  rcsistmg  all  further  encroach- 
ments on  national  rights  and  all  violent  attempts  to 
suppress  the  growth  of  the  new  order,  should  support 
the  status  quo  where  it  did  not  appear  intolerably  cor- 
rupt and  openly  retrograde.  It  would  thus  be  right  to 
protect  the  smaller  states  from  the  aggression  of  the 
stronger;  and  Denmark,  Scandinavia,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, and  Switzerland  would  be  guaranteed,  like  Italy, 
against  wanton  invasion,  It  would  not,  however,  be 
right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  movements  of  any 
state,  to  make  a  local  struggle  general,  or  to  foster 
any  of  the  greater  series  of  changes.  It  has  thus  no 
right  to  promote  actively  the  resettlement  of  Ger- 
many, the  dissolution  of  the  Austrian  or  the  Turkish 
Empire,  or  the  recomposition  of  Prussia.  Till  a  sound 
and  final  scheme  for  each  of  tlicae  great  tasks  has 
fairly  taken  hold  of  the  racies  concerned,  it  would  be 
right  to  recognise  and  respect  the  existing  condition 
as  at  least  conducive  to  order. 
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Language  like  this  must  sound  cold  or  cruel  to 
the  ardent  advocjites  of  imtionnl  rights.  They  believe 
with  blind  faith  that,  the  banner  of  the  people  once 
raised,  Europe  would  fall  into  a  just  and  easv  reselr 
tlement-  It  should  suffice,  howcTer,  to  reflect  that  no 
one  of  the  schemes  of  nationalities  (not  even  that  of 
the  noble  protomartj^r  of  the  national  cause,  Joseph 
Mazzini)  does  any  tiling  to  secure  the  conservative 
element,  international  justice,  and  organic  harmony. 

The  theory  of  nationalities,  unless  it  forms  part  of 
and  is  thoroughly  subordinated  to  a  comprchen^ve  ^| 
system  of  political  resettlement  in  all  its  phases,  based  ™ 
upon  a  complete  social  philosophy,  is  a  cause  of  dis* 
turbance  and  even  of  antagonism.  The  wrongs  wtuch 
France  does  to  Italy  are  the  wrongs  done  by  th« 
French  people — wrongs  from  ■which  the  democratic 
and  national  party  arc  not  clear.  They  are  still  more 
implicated  in  the  national  projects  on  the  Rhine*  It 
was  German  patriots  who  clamoured  for  and  over  the 
spoliation  of  Denmark.  It  is  Prussian  professors 
who  are  the  bitterest  detractors  of  Italy,  The  liberal 
party  in  England  ai'e  as  keen  as  the  rest  in  defence  of 
Gibraltar.  The  Magyar  has  been  a  cold  friend  to 
Italy,  and  a  hard  neighbour  to  the  Croat.  Hungarian, 
Pole,  and  Slavonian  are  in  turn  accusers  and  accused. 
It  is  a  drenra  that  nations  will  be  incapable  of  op- 
pressing when  they  themselves  have  ceased  to  be 
oppressed- 

The  case  of  Poland  is  as  strong  an  example  as 
could  be  found  of  all  of  these  conditions  at  once,  A» 
a  problem  of  special  intricacy,  it  requires  a  separate 
study.  It  is  at  once  the  most  flagrant  case  of  na- 
tional oppression  and  the  most  striking  example  of 
the  diflicultics  of  appljing  a  remedy.     Nothing  can 
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bti  more  shocking  than  the  humiliation  of  Poland; 
nothing  can  make  the  case  stronger  for  intor\-eutiaa 
by  the  Weat  to  rescue  their  brethren  from  Muscovite 
Benn-bnrbarlam.  On  the  other  haiid,  tlie  question  is 
embittered  by  Intricate  hatreds  of  race  and  class;  and 
notliing  can  be  plainer  than  that  intcr^'ention  would 
lead  to  a  vast  European  conflagration.  "VVTiat,  then,  is 
the  issue  from  a  dilemma  apparently  so  hopeless — an 
equal  duty,  it  would  seem,  to  intervene  and  to  ab- 
stain from  intervening?  Not  assuredly  the  cynical 
selfishness  of  the  money-market;  not  the  querulous 
apathy  of  the  effete  pohticisms;  not  the  bombast, 
the  jejdousy,  and  the  practical  treachery  which  has 
marked  our  recent  political  action  as  a  nation, — 
threatening  Russia  and  lecturing  Poland,  agitating 
Europe  whilst  quarrelling  with  France,  fanning  a  re- 
volution and  then  reviling  it;  and  throughout  these 
vauntSf  protests,  and  insults,  accomplishing  nothing 
but  the  wishes  of  the  money-dealers. 

What  then  must  be  done?  Nothing  is  more  plain 
than  that  the  Polish  question  is  one  which  especially 
concerns  Europe  as  a  whole,  and  can  be  eiFectually 
solved  only  by  Europe  as  a  whole.  The  intervention 
of  one  Power  alone,  or  even  of  two  Powers,  it  has 
been  seen  repeatedly,  instantly  inflames  tlie  antago- 
nism, and  sets  Europe  in  a  general  turmoil.  The 
business  of  the  leaders  of  Europe  is  to  organise  the 
common  desire  and  the  pubhc  opioion  of  the  various 
states,  and  to  bring  it  to  bear  with  an  ovei'whelmuig 
moral  demonstration  against  Russia,  which  might 
very  well  go  the  length  of  excommunicating  her 
from  the  j)olitica  of  the  West.  Even  then  it  woidd 
be  sanguine  to  expect  any  immediate  relief  to  Poland. 
Kussia,  it  need  not  be  said,  would  hardly  }'ield  up 
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her  prey  to  any  moral  force  in  the  world-     But 
time  has  been  (emphatically  at  the  Congress  of  Vienns 
again  in  1839,  and  still  more  distinctly  durin*? 
Crimean  war,   or  rather   at  its  close)  when   Europe 
united  was  in  a  position  to  have  wrung  from  Russia 
at  least  a  i}flrtial  liberation  of  Poland,  without  dis*fl 
proportionate  eiforts.     Such  n  time  will  come  ag^in;  ^^ 
and  each  opportunity  lost  makes  the  end  harder  to 
attain.     Jlore  particularly  it  would  be  rendered  easy 
if  the  form  of  that  intervention  aims  rather  at  gua- 
ranteeing to  Poland  a  free  national  existence,  short  of 
violent  disruption  from  the  Muscovite   cro^vn.      The 
treaties  of  Tienna  do  actually  secure  to  Poland  a  large 
measure  of  national  life  and  independence.    Had  they 
been  ever  acted  upon,  had  the  states  not  been  ab- 
sorbed in  their  own  rcactionarj'  schemes,  the  Polish 
question  could  not  have  become  what  it  has.      In  the 
mean  time  the  European  atates  have  a  perfect  right 
and  a  clear  duty  to  insist  on  at  least  the  fulfilment  of 
this  pledge.     It  is  hard  to  believe  that  statesmanship 
worthy  of  the  name,  resolutely  and  persistently  bend- 
ing to  this  end  the  united  will  of  Europe,  could  not 
in  the  long-run  succeed.     And  if  it  did  succeed,  the 
name  of  Poland  would  cease  to  be  the  terror  and  the 
Btigma  of  Europe. 

Tliis  brings  us  directly  to  the  question  which  ob- 
viously imderlies  any  theory  of  foreign  policy — the 
question,  namely,  of  war,  Is  war,  and  if  so,  when,  a 
legitimate  means  of  national  policy?  Now,  in  the 
philosophy  on  which  this  volume  is  based,  war  is  the 
direct  antithesis  of  modern  civilisation,  the  negation 
of  industrialism,  the  type  of  all  that  is  hostile  to  hu- 
man progress.  To  all  the  religious  horror  of  war  felt 
by  the  devout;  to  all  the  repugnance  it  inspires  in 
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the  popular  politicijm ;  to  all  the  logical  condenmn- 
tioa  which  13  heaped  on  it  by  the  theoretic  economist, 
— the  positive  system  of  btilief,  over  and  above  all 
these^  stamps  it  with  the  ban  of  history  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  all  that  civilised  man  has  yet  to  cast  off. 
Assuredly  it  would  be  hard  to  charge  indifference  to 
Its  evils  on  a  system  in  which  war  stands  often  as  a 
sort  of  symbol  of  evil- 
Yet  that  system,  true  to  its  relative  character, 
has  never  adopted  the  honouriihle  fanaticism  of  the 
Peace  apostles.  Impatient  of  Utopias,  it  has  gone 
no  further  than  to  hope  that  xvar  may  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum-  It  is  willing  to  allow  that  war  may 
never  be  absolutely  eradicated  from  mankind;  that 
there  may  come  times  when  there  ai'e  thuigs  even 
worse  than  wan  To  save  a  valuable  clement  of  the 
race  from  similiilation ;  to  preserve  a  living  organ 
of  our  civilisation  from  destruction ;  to  remove  a 
cancer  from  political  society,  may  yet  become  a  just 
cause  of  war.  But  this  responsibility^the  greatest 
perhaps  which  a  nation  or  a  public  counsellor  can 
assume — must  be  defined  by  most  stringent  condi- 
tions. It  must  be  a  war  in  which  all  the  sacrifices, 
and  none  of  the  gains,  fall  to  the  authors  j  it  must 
be  a  war  strictly  defensi\'e — to  defend  not  a  wrong, 
but  a  right ;  to  rescue  some  weak  victim  from  a 
manifest  oppressor.  It  must  be  a  war  undertaken, 
if  possible,  with  the  cooperation  of  others;  or  if  not 
with  their  actual  aid,  at  least  with  the  hearty  moral 
support  of  the  preponderant  Power  of  the  West,  It 
must  be  a  war  of  which  the  necessity  is  inevitable, 
the  issue  certain,  and  the  good  results  immensely 
preponderating.  It  must  be  a  war,  lastly,  waged  with 
every  precaution  to  diminish  race-hatreds,  with  every 
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alleviation  which  war  can  allow  to  the  innocent,  with 
every  relief  which  can  be  devised  to  neutrals;  and  es- 
pecially a  war  made  by  abyolutely  pure  hands,  ttith- 
out  a  suspicion  to  rest  on  the  motives  of  its  authors. 
War  such  as  this  is  not  war  in  its  old  sense,  but  an 
act  of  police;  it  is,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  the  an*est 
of  a  combination  of  criniin-ils,  or  the  suppression  of  a 
band  of  organised  rioters.  In  a  system  which  has  no 
superstitious  regard  for  more  life,  and  no  shivish  re- 
spect for  mere  wealth,  but  whicli  considers  only  the 
social  welfare  in  its  highest  aspect,  war  may  yet  be- 
come a  terrible  necessity;  but  it  will  be  war  deprived 
of  half  its  evils.  And  little  doubt  will  exist  that, 
were  all  these  conditions  imperatively  fulfilled,  war 
would  be  practically  extinct.  It  would  be  a  grave 
case^  indeed,  which  would  force  a  nation  to  undertake 
a  duty  so  unprofitable,  so  burdensome,  so  re»ponsible. 
By  a  very  large  party  in  England — perhaps  to 
nearly  all  the  best  of  our  politicians — the  proposal 
which  these  pages  contain  for  a  permanent  union  with 
France  will  be  indignantly  rejected  as  implj-ing  a 
friendship  or  alliance  with  ita  present  ruler.  Sharing 
much  of  the  repugnance  which  they  feel  for  the  violent 
origin  and  the  tyrannical  ambition  of  the  second  Em- 
pire, I  do  not  share  that  rooted  hostility  to  Louis 
Napoleon  which  marks  the  pure  revolutionary  school- 
To  me  he  is  —  though  abler  than  most  of  them — 
neitlier  much  better  nor  much  worse  than  the  other 
governora  who  for  a  time  have  directed  France  in  the 
spasms  of  her  long  revolutionary  labour.  He  is,  as 
m^iy  of  them  have  been,  but  the  expression  of  the 
^^ving  of  the  great  mass  of  Frenchmen  for  an  era  of 
which  shall  not  be  a  return  to  the  past,  Ac- 
Y  accepted  by  a  vast  majority  as  a  guarantee  of 
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material  prosperity;  siinplj'  acquisced  m  by  the  work- 
men aa  neutral  in  the  great  social  struggle  between 
labour  and  capital;  grudgingly  admitted  by  the  pride 
and  heart  of  liberal  France  as  partly  satisfying  irom 
time  to  time  her  mission  and  her  wants, — Louia  Na- 
poleon remaina,  in  spite  of  the  massacres,  In  spite  of 
militaiy  tyranny,  in  spite  of  his  dangerous  ambition, 
in  spite  of  his  dynastic  folhes  and  extravagances,  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  revolutionary  statesman  wliich 
France  has  had  since  Donton,  Declamation  may  make 
any  thing  of  politics  ;  but  a  true  judgment  of  public 
men  is  always  a  balance  of  ojjposite  qualities,  and 
never  so  much  so  aa  in  judging  the  most  mixed  of 
all  modem  characters  in  the  most  complicated  of  all 
modem  situations-  Whilst  there  are  none  of  the 
parties  of  movement  which  do  not  from  time  to  time 
expect  and  receive  from  him  some  act  in  their  be- 
half, the  only  parties  to  whom  he  is  invincibly  odious 
are  royalists,  bigots,  and  litterateurs.  He  has  saved 
France  at  least  from  Boiirbonism,  from  Ultramon- 
tanism,  from  a  reign  of  eloquent  pedants  and  cor- 
rupt journalists.  The  praters  and  dreamers  who  call 
themselves  the  intellect  of  France  are  indeed  ex- 
tinguiahefl,  but  by  contempt  rather  than  by  force. 
They  can  still  indulge  their  literary  vanity  and  their 
love  of  wordy  theories  in  the  safe  repose  of  their 
academies;  but  they  no  longer  can  indulge  them  at 
the  expense  of  a  great  nation.  Holding  it  as  an 
unmixed  gain  that  tlie  theorists  and  critics  of  France 
arc  relegated  from  the  Parliament  back  to  their 
desks;  judging  his  whole  course,  his  whole  policy, 
his  whole  influence  at  once;  estimating  his  foea  and 
his  iriends^  his  position,  opportunities,  and  tempta- 
tions fairly;  the  various  elements  of  the  French  na- 
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tion  and  its  antagonistic  ideas,  the  previous  gnvern* 
meats  of  Franco,  and,  above  nil,  the  unarcliical  di- 
lemma out  of  which  the  Empire  arose, — I  feel  con- 
strained to  count  the  present  Napoleon  as  belonging 
on  the  whole  to  the  great  cause  of  movement  in 
France  and  in  the  West — as  being  at  least  the  actual 
choice  of  Franco;  as  one  who,  whilst  bent  on  closing 
at  any  cost  the  era  of  ['>olitical  chaos,  is  yet  a  real 
but  unworthy  leader  of  the  great  cause  of  revolu- 
tionary progress. 

But  in  truth  it  is  to  my  mind  not  a  question 
of  the  character  of  Napoleon  or  any  particular  ruler 
of  France.  The  union  of  Enjjlaad  and  France  must 
be  a  combination  of  the  policy  of  the  two  nations, 
and  not  of  the  schemes  of  their  respective  rulers.  It 
is  a  permanent  alliance  between  two  peoples,  which 
need  suffer  no  interruption  by  temporary  changes 
of  governments.  Napoleon  is,  as  I  believe,  in  the 
long-run  as  completely  responsible  to  the  public 
opinion  of  France  as  any  English  government  what- 
ever- He  can,  and  in  rare  cases  (of  wliich  Mexico 
is  a  flagrant  case)  he  does  act  on  hia  o^vn  responsi- 
bility for  a  time  J  but  no  grand  scheme  of  policy  can 
be  attempted,  and  no  scheme  can  be  long  persevered 
in,  against  the  determined  opposition  of  France,  For 
tlie  moat  part  Napoleon  watches  the  course  of  tliis 
opinion  with  even  more  anxious  care  than  an  English 
minister;  for  he  resists  it  at  the  cost,  not  of  iiarlia- 
mentary  defeat,  but  of  a  dynastic  catastrophe-  The 
poUcy  of  Napoleon  therefore  is  strong  or  formidable 
only  when  it  is  the  policy  also  of  the  French  nation; 
and  when  it  is  this  It  is  a  national  and  not  a  personal 
-^'^licy. 

'tiling  in  fact  would  be  easier  than  to  cooperate 
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■vdth  the  solid  interests  of  France  as  a  nation,  and 
not  ivith  the  accidental  aims  of  her  stateanien.  The 
very  first  condition  of  the  policy  advocated  here  would 
at  once  secure  such  an  end.  The  union  ofFrance 
and  England  must  rest  on  no  secret  treaty  or  cabinet 
agreement.  It  must  be  a  full  programme  of  general 
policy,  proclaimed  to  all  the  world,  and  looking  for 
its  chief  support  to  the  conviction  that  it  is  avowed 
and  unchangeable.  The  mere  publication  of  a  deli- 
berate scheme  of  action  -will  reduce  the  selfish  pro- 
jects of  either  nation  to  manifest  contratliction  and 
absurdity.  By  the  tcrma  of  such  a  scheme  the  vari- 
ous ends  of  dangerous  ambition  must  be  disavowed. 
To  revive  them  would  be  at  once  a  breach  of  a  pub- 
lic comimct,  the  negation  of  an  avowed  duty,  and  a 
surrender  of  national  good  faith.  It  is,  indeed,  ex- 
travagant to  suppose  that  such  a  union  would  imply 
any  readiness  on  the  part  of  either  Power  to  abet 
the  sini&ter  designs  of  tlio  other  ;  when  the  very 
essence  of  that  union  was  a  formal  repudiatiun  of 
every  one  of  them,  and  a  solemn  undertaking  to 
regard  any  similar  attempt  as  a  case  for  joint  resist* 
ance  by  the  commonwealth  of  nations.  Napoleonism 
would  be  extinct,  and  Napoleon  would  remain  but 
the  chief  of  the  French  Republic.  Nor  could  he 
or  any  responsible  ruler  of  France  reject  such  an 
offer  from  England  publicly  and  seriously  proposed 
for  acceptance  to  the  French  nation*  The  recogni- 
tion of  the  real  ends  of  the  great  movement  of  which 
the  centre  is  France,  an  active  desire  to  forward  tliat 
movement  in  every  safe  and  reasonable  way,  must 
always  command  the  adhesion  of  the  true  force  of 
French  opinion,  *' Europe  is  at  rest  when  France 
is  satisfied,"  it  has   been  said  with  much  insolence 
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and  some  truth.     The  truest  ^arantee  of  peace  and 

order  in  Europe  would  be  that  France  could  feel  that 
in  every  lecritimate  desire  to  promote  tlie  new  era 
she  had  the  moral  and  material  support  of  England- 
But  this,  and  nothing  less  than  this,  is  the  price  of 
any  policy  of  alliance  with  France,  and  indeed  of  any 
reasonable  policy  at  all. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  scheme  of  policy 
which  the  system  of  life  and  society  on  which  this 
book  is  based  suggests  for  practical  application  at 
the  hands  of  actual  statesmen-  It  will  be  thought 
by  some  a  scheme  extravagftnt  in  its  revolutionary 
tendencies;  by  othera  weak  from  its  want  of  novelty 
or  vigour.  One  word  to  each  of  these.  It  is  the 
first  element  of  rif^ht  judgment  to  recognise  not 
in  the  political  sphere  aloue,  but  in  the  intellectual, 
the  social,  and  the  material,  the  enormous  extent 
of  the  movement  which  pervades  them  all.  An 
age  which  admits  it  yet  fully  only  in  the  material 
Bide  (as  if  this  era  were  simply  the  age  of  steam,  or 
the  age  of  machinery),  and  fails  to  see  the  transfor- 
mation of  ideas,  of  social^  national,  and  moral  systems 
around  us,  will  be  temfied  at  the  full  adoption  of 
political  revolution.  But  politics,  like  philosophy,  will 
remflin  a  Babel  of  discordant  cries,  a  prey  to  rival 
adventurers^  until  this  is  recognised  and  avowed. 
How  much  leas  perturbing^  how  much  less  reckless, 
how  much  more  conservative  in  its  only  healthy 
sense  is  a  policy  which  welcomes  and  promotes  an 
inevitable  revolution,  but  insists  that  it  shall  be  car- 
ried out  under  conditions  of  order  ! 

A.  word  atrain  to  those  to  whom  the  scheme  iB 

That  it  is  not  new  13  a 
The  social 


fc.ncw  nor  energetic. 
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condition  of  Europe  is  not  to  be  righted  by  clever 
inajia?uvres  or  surprising  discoveries.  J^othing,  it 
may  be  said  broadly,  in  politics  is  true  or  right  that 
has  not  already  possession  of  the  public  mind.  It 
■would  bo  the  aim  of  the  ayatem  we  advocate  to  in- 
troduce as  little  rupture  with  the  past  as  possible,  to 
utilise  all  the  traditions  and  habits  of  nations  that 
can  possibly  be  turned  to  good  account  If  the  policy 
here  sketched  consists  of  nothing  but  schemes,  each 
one  of  which  is  more  or  less,  has  been  at  one  time  or 
other,  or  promises  to  be  sooner  or  later,  the  tendency 
of  English  politicians^  that  ia  precisely  what  has  been 
desired.  To  do  systematically  what  has  long  been 
done  empiiically  ;  to  work  out  consciously  the  pro- 
blems which  have  spontaneously  ainsen  ;  to  coordinate 
a  variety  ot"  isolated  tendencies  into  an  organic  plan; 
to  elevate  the  great  traditions  of  the  past  into  the 
realisation  of  the  highest  duty  of  the  present  and 
ultimate  culmination  in  the  best,^such  is  precisely 
the  course  of  history  and  human  society,  and  it  ia  as 
true  in  jjolitica  as  it  is  in  morals  or  in  thought. 

The  objection  that  the  policy  is  wanting  in  energy 
need  trouble  us  little.  The  only  fear  need  be  that  it 
is  a  policy  so  difficult  to  inaugurate  as  justly  to  be 
called  Utopian-  It  needs,  indeed,  a  moral  standai'd 
to  which  our  public  opinion  has  not  attained.  But 
moral  standards  and  public  opinion  grow,  grow  ivith 
increasing  rapidity.  It  is  the  business  of  a  theorist, 
more  especially  when  treating  of  broad  questions  and 
not  of  details,  to  hold  up  the  highest  and  most  com- 
plete standard  of  action  which  he  can  see  to  be  prac- 
ticable, ivithout  reference  to  its  instant  or  exact 
application;  and  that  more  particularly  when  he  feels 
a  conviction  based  on  hiatorj',  based  on  all  that  lives 
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around  us,  on  the  incolierence  of  all  other  systems, 
— that  it  is,  all;er  all,  the  only  one  jxissible* 

The  writer  has  no  'wish  to  exaggerate  the  in- 
fluence or  the  feasibility  of  this  or  any  other  scheme- 
The  basis  of  all  the  practical  aad  political  questions 
is  an  intellectual  and  moral  one.  To  all  practical 
questions  there  is  but  a  temporaiy  and  partial  solu- 
tion from  practical  means  by  themselves.  A  policy 
of  perfect  wisdom  carried  out  by  statesmen  of  perfect 
capacity  would  not  suffice  to  end  the  difficulties  of 
the  West,  The  system  of  this  work,  it  has  already 
been  stated  iu  earlier  [JUges,  implies  thy  organisation 
oJ'  the  West  upon  a  s}"3tcm  of  common  moral  and 
intellectual  principles,  and  on  one  miilbrm  tone  of 
pubhc  and  private  life,  the  whole  animated  and  knit 
together  by  a  conmion  education  and  a  conimon  body 
of  moral  teachers  and  guides.  How  far  we  are  from 
the  realisation  of  this,  it  is  uot  part  of  this  work  to 
consider.  It  is  far  from  being  the  belief  of  this 
present  writer  that  we  are  near  to  it-  The  pre- 
cedmg  pages  therefore,  it  ivill  be  seen,  speak  only 
of  the  temporary,  the  partial,  and  the  practical  courses 
to  be  pursued,  and  not  to  any  final  system  or  any 
compk'tc  resettlement.  They  are  offered  as  mere 
suggestions  for  meeting  immediate  and  great  neces- 
sities. As  makeshifts,  as  palliatives,  aa  fragments 
only  ju-e  they  offered;  but  as  being,  till  a  wider  basis 
is  prepared,  the  only  palliatives  possible. 
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Last  year  Europe  wns  on  the  point  of  meeting  in 
Congress,  The  rumour  has  recently  been  revived 
and  contradicted;  but  we  shall  hear  it  egain  before 
long.  The  air  is  full  of  congresses;  all  the  interna' 
tional  vested  interests — especially  the  most  powerful 
— ^look  forward  to  them  with  a  shudder.  This  is  a 
sufficient  proof  that  the  Congress  of  the  future  is 
not  to  be  of  the  old  Vienna,  Laybach,  and  Verona 
type,  from  which  the  strong  might  reckon  pretty 
Becurely  upon  coming  out  stronger.  It  is  the  weti 
and  the  oppressed  who  turn  an  eye  of  hope  and  raise 
the  head  languidly  when  the  murmur  passes  round. 
It  is  felt  that  the  obligation  to  submit  private  incli- 
nafions  to  a  standard  of  public  utility — an  obligation 
long  recognised  among  individuala  in  civilised  parts 
of  the  world' — is  about  to  be  extended  to  nations.  * 
And  just  as  we  may  conceive  that  the  men  of  mighty 
thews  and  high  spirits  chafed  and  fumed  when  they 
were  made  equal  before  the  law  with  a  weak  and 
humble  neighbour^  so  we  need  not  be  surprised  that 
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powerful  self-sufficient  nations  should  swell  with  of- 
fended dignity  when  it  ia  proposed  that  they  should 
submit  their  pretensions  to  an  organised  public 
opinion. 

The  tendency  I  hare  noted  is  tmdoubtedly  a  phase 
of  tlie  revolution  under  which  old  Europe  is  melting 
away;  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  the  opposition  to 
it  should  be  personified  by  the  hereditary  sovereigns; 
but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  sove- 
reigns create  the  opposition,  or  that  they  are  actu- 
ated in  any  considerable  degree  by  personal  motives- 
Every  sovereign — were  he  even  a  Charles  11.  or  a 
Louis  XVL — ou  international  questions  feels  much 
the  same  as  his  subjects,  studies  their  interests,  and 
is  a  tolerably  faithful  reflex  of  their  sentiments.  In 
the  eyes  of  Englishmen  it  is  the  Czar  who  tortures 
Poland.  He  is  but  one  of  seventy  million  Russians. 
The  occupation  of  Rome  is  charged  on  the  niachia- 
velian  policy  of  Napoleon  III»  M,  Jules  Favre,  by 
his  own  confession,  could  do  no  other,  were  he  pre* 
sident  of  a  French  republic.  International  crimes,  let 
us  never  forget,  are  per|)etrated  not  only  112)011  nations, 
but  by  nations.  The  popular  sentiment  on  such  matters 
is  probably  even  more  ignorant,  bigoted,  and  unjust 
than  that  of  the  ruling  class;  and  the  revolutionist, 
who  sums  up  hia  creed  in  the  subversion  of  consti- 
tuted goveraments  and  the  pulling  doAvn  of  privi- 
leged classes,  has  a  very  imperfect  conception  of  what 
the  revolution  means. 

Deep-rooted,  however,  as  is  the  repugnance  of 
every  nation  at  present  to  submit  to  any  supervision 
in  the  name  of  collective  Europe,  it  ia  useless  to 
f^tijxj  that  the  idea  of  such  a  supervision  is  gaining 
1,  and  will  end  in  being   unreservedly  recog- 
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nised  by  all;  for  the  popular  mind,  little  troubled  by 
logicftl  consequences,  is  never  roused  to  indignation 
by  some  international  crime,  that  it  does  not  in  the 
broadest  vrny  appeal  to  the  European  body  as  a 
whole,  and  invoke  its  interference;  each  nation  thus 
familiarising  itself  with  the  general  principle,  and 
building  up  the  jurisdiction  before  which  iu  its  turn 
it  will  have  to  plead, 

This  idea,  simple  and  natural  as  it  seems  to  most 
people,  IS  really  of  very  modem  growth.  It  is  the 
latest  phose  of  the  revolution.  It  was  unkno^vn  in 
the  last  century  j  it  was  unkno^vn  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  No  doubt  men  cried  shame  on  the  spoilers 
of  Poland,  Our  alliances  with  Maria  Theresa  against 
Frederick,  and  with  Frederick  agamst  Maria  Theresa, 
were  decorated  with  generous  phrases,  which  to  the 
popular  mind  were  not  absolutely  empty.  But  even 
though  we  had  gone  to  war  from  pure  chivalry,  and 
not  from  ambition  and  rapacity,  the  temporary  unre* 
gulated  sjTnpath}^  of  one  nation  for  another  has  about 
as  much  affinity  with  a  recognised  administration  of 
public  law  by  all  for  each  as  the  maxims  of  knight' 
errantry  with  the  regulations  of  the  metropolitan 
police.  The  aim  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  was 
to  prevent  and  redress  wrong.  But  the  ideas  of  Sip 
Richard  JIaync  are  not  those  of  Sir  Galahad ;  nor 
do  we  conceive  of  hitemational  relations  and  duties 
as  our  grandfathers  did-  For  example,  the  Ajiglo- 
French  alliance  against  liussia  for  an  alleged  viola- 
tion of  European  law;  the  remonstrances  with  Austria 
and  Prussia  for  not  acceding  to  that  alliance ;  the 
proposed  interference  of  the  West  on  behalf  of  Po- 
land and  Denmark,  would  have  been  as  inconceivable 
to  Kaunitz  and  Tallijyrand  as  a  stcam-rom  or  turret- 
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ship  to  Hodney,  Whether  interference  in  the  coses 
mentioned  ^vas  juBtifiable  or  desirable  is  another 
question.  All  I  wish  to  point  out  is,  that  a  new 
principle  has  gro^vn  up  iji  Europe — the  systematic 
and  continuous  jurisdiction  of  the  West  over  its  con- 
stituent membera. 

TVIien  Europe  sits  in  judgment,  it  is  vdn  for 
Engljind  to  hope  that  she  will  escape  arraignment, 
I  am  dealing  with  foreign  questions  exclusively,  and 
I  am  therefore  spared  the  necessity  of  adverting  to 
the  relations  between  England  and  Ireland;  relations 
which  I  admit  may  one  day  call  for  the  interference 
of  Europe,  Our  attitude  towards  non-European  races 
is  dealt  with  in  other  portions  of  this  volume.  I  pro- 
pose to  inquire  what  defence  we  can  make  to  the 
charge  loudly  urged  against  us  by  the  common  voice 
of  our  neighbours,  that  we  have  erected  upon  a  ba^ 
of  violence  and  injustice  a  juaritime  supremiicy  in- 
compatible with  the  orderly  and  peaceable  develop- 
ment of  European  civdisation, 

I  am  of  course  aware  that  to  most  Englishmen  It 
irill  seem  downright  wickedness  even  to  propose  such 
a  question  for  discussion.  That  England  is  naturally 
mistress  of  the  sens  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  those 
ultimate  facts  irom  which  all  international  theories 
must  take  their  start.  Whigs  and  Tories  may  accuse 
one  another  of  inadequately  carrying  out  this  great 
principle;  hut  party  malignity  never  went  so  far  as 
to  fasten  on  an  opponent  the  odious  and  improbable 
imputation  of  denying  it.  Even  Mr.  Cobden,  I  be- 
lieve, declared  that  England  ought  to  maintain  a 
najval  force  superior  to  any  that  could  be  brouo-ht 
t  it;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  Mr.  Bright  has 
3d  him.     Maritime  supremacy,  we  are  given 
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to  understand,  is  inseparably  annexed  to  Enj^land 
by  nature.  It  has  been  claimed,  aaserted,  and  upon 
the  whole  mamtamed  by- the  nation  from  its  earliest 
times.  It"  is  the  ncccasary  result  of  our  insular 
position.  It  Is  bound  up  with  our  national  lile.  To 
insist  on  its  abandonment  is  to  ask  us  to  break  with 
our  whole  previous  history — to  reject  oin:  manifest 
destiny. 

To  fly  in  the  face  of  nature  and  the  immemorial 
tradition  of  a  natioa  is  undoubtedly  a  serioua  thuig. 
But  such  language  ia  cntirclyout  of  place  as  applied  to 
our  maritime  supremacy,  which,  even  in  its  most  rudi- 
mentary form,  cannot  be  traced  back  further  than  the 
battle  of  La  Hoguc  {16i)2),  and  was  not  established 
beyond  dispute  tUl  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  So  far 
is  it  from  being  bound  up  with  the  national  life,  that 
the  very  idea  of  it  did  not  dawn  on  the  nation  till 
after  the  Revolution  of  1G88.  Not  an  allusion  to  it 
can  be  found  in  Sliaksj>eare,  who  certainly  was  not 
disposed  to  abate  a  jot  of  the  national  pretensions,  or 
(so  far  as  I  am  aware)  in  Milton,  who  was  cjuite  as 
little  imbued  with  cosmopolitan  ideas.  Yet  the  one 
was  the  contemporary  of  Raleigh  and  Drake,  the  other 
of  Blake  and  Montague,  Our  naval  history  is  the  his- 
tory of  our  commerce  and  of  our  Protestant  middle 
classes.  To  protect  ourselves  from  invasion  by  a 
fleet  rather  than  an  army  was  no  doubt  a  natural 
instinct  on  the  part  of  islanders.  Our  Cathohc  and 
agriculturiJ  ancestors  were  as  much  alive  to  it  as 
their  Protestant  and  commercial  descendants.  It  was 
from  Catholic  times  chiefly  that  Selden  accumulated 
the  load  of  precedents  by  which  he  attempted  to 
prove  that  the  '^  four  seas"  are  as  much  a  part  of 
English  territory  as  Kent  or  Sussex,    But  it  had 
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never  occurred  to  Selden,  w^hen  he  wrote  his  Mare 
Claiisum^  that  England's  policy  was  to  develop  her 
maritime  iu  preference  to  her  military  resources; 
much  less  that  she  was  to  assert  that  supremacy  on 
the  seas  which  the  Hapsburgs  and  Bourbons  were 
striving  for  on  the  Coatinent.  Catholicism  hatl  been 
decisively  abandoned,  and  the  feudal  organisation  of 
fiocletj-  was  but  faintly  traceable  ;  but  the  national 
policy  was  still  baaed  on  the  ideas  of  Catholic  and 
feudal  times.  True,  the  consolidation  of  the  chief 
contineotal  Powers  had  compelled  our  sovereigns  to 
abandon  dreams  of  territorial  aggrandisement,  except 
in  the  direction  of  Scotland.  But  no  vision  of  a  new 
and  wider  field  of  conquest  had  da^vned  on  their 
imagination.  Elizabeth  long  acquiesced  in  the  naval 
superiority  of  Spain  as  perfectly  natural,  and  fretted 
at  the  lawless  buccaneering  of  Hawkins  and  Grenville 
even  while  she  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
sharing  in  their  plunder. 

The  Great  Kebellion  threw  the  country  for  a 
short  time  into  the  hands  of  the  middle  classes;  and 
Cromwell,  as  their  representative,  distinctly  inau- 
gurated the  new  policy  of  England-  He  has  gene- 
rally been  accused  of  blindness  in  turning  his  arms 
against  the  pacific  merchants  of  Holland  and  the 
feeble  emiJire  of  Spain,  rather  than  against  the  rising 
power  of  Louis  XIV.  Blind  indeed  he  would  have 
been  if  he  could  not  discern  what  was  evident  to  the 
shallowest  iwliticians.  The  circumstjinces  of  William 
IH-  left  him  no  choice  but  to  grapple  -svith  France. 
Cromwell  was  luider  no  such  necessity.  It  was  no 
part  of  his  plans  to  check  the  power  of  Louis  XIV- 
^ently  he  had  conceived  and  deliberately  entered 
e  scheme  of  building  up  a  maritinie  and  colo- 
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nial  empire  with  a  view  to  commerce,  leaving  France 
to  work  her  mil  on  the  Continent;  a  scheme  never 
again  clearly  conceived  or  deliberately  resumed  till 
the  policy  of  Englsmd  was  permanently  shajied  by 
the  master-mind  of  the  elder  Pitt.* 

To  diBcuss  the  morality  of  such  a  policy  in  the 
seventeenth  century  is  unnecessary.  The  limits  of 
patriotism,  the  subordination  of  the  country  to  the 
race,  were  not  understood  then  as  they  are  or  may 
be  now.  Moreover,  the  morality  of  a  religions  man 
like  Cromwell  was  tainted  by  his  theology,  and  the 
CftthoHc  nation  par  exrdhnc^  had  to  expect  some- 
thing less  than  justice  (rom  the  cliam])ion  of  Pro- 
testantism. Would  that  all  stittesmcn  were  03  faithful 
to  their  consciences  as  Cromwell! 

But  the  career  of  the  Protector  was  all  too  short 
for  the  development  of"  his  mighty  scheme.  If  its 
scope  and  character  have  been  mistaken  even  by  i)OS- 
terity,  -with  the  history  of  the  last  century  as  a  com- 
mentary, we  cannot  wonder  if  contemporaries  failed 
to  note  the  dim  outline  of  which  but  a  short  glimpse 
was  afforded  them.  The  Stuarta  returned,  and  for 
twenty-eight  years  England  had  no  policy  at  all. 
The  first  Dutch  war  of  Charles  11.  was  indeed  a 
coarse  and  superficial  imitation  of  the  measures  of 
Cromwell  by  men  who  had  no  insight  into  their 
meaning.  But  during  the  rest  of  that  shameful 
reign  the  naval  and  military  resources  of  England 
were   simply   at   the  disposal   of  Louis.     Pepys  has 


"  CromwelL  during  his  short  reign,  doobled  the  uationil  fleet,  The 
famous  Navi^tion  Act  was  paflsotl  iu  iliSl.  Whether  "Wti  hold  with 
Adam  Smitb  tbat  it  favoured  Uto  growlh  tif  om  mutcuiitilo  aarjne,  or 
with  M"Ciilloch  tbafc  it  had  a  contrary  offoct,  tboro  can  bo  no  doubt 
about  tbo  iotenttoD  of  the  middle- clasa  Piulinment  which  unacted  it. 
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photogrnphed  for  ns  ttie  naval  admimstration  of  tkat 
day;  and  It  is  clear  that  maritime  ascendency  was  thft| 
last  tiling  wliicli  aoy  yovemmciit  contemplated;  nor 
does  it  ap|»ear  that  the  people  demanded  any  tiling 
more  than  the  security  of  the  Thames  and  the  Med- 
Tray,  Under  the  reaction  which  had  broujrhtbac 
the  Stuarts  for  a  time,  England  had  for  a  time  dfld*l 
reverted  to  the  old  precedents, 

But  the  Whig  or  oligarchic  revolution  came,  and 
a  compromiac  was  tacitly  effected  between  the  rival 
interests — between  the  territorial  aristocracy  and  iIi©: 
commercial  middle  classes.     To  the  former  was  re* 
fiigned  the   exclusive    direction   of  the  machine 
goveiiiment^  but  on  the  implied  condition  of  direct 
iug  it  in  tlie  interest  of  the  latter.     The  distinctiiui 
the  social  precedence,  the  enormous  official  incomea|l 
the  op[)ortunitIea  for  jobbery,  for  rewarding  adherenta^j 
for  pensioning  cadets, — -these  were  the  share  of 
aristocracy-     Let  us  add  in  justice  that  there  have 
always  been  men  to  whom  the  noble  satisfaction  of 
governing  has  been  the  sole  attraction.     The  middle 
classes,  on  the  other  hand,  abandoning  the  attempt 
to  abolish  privilege,  and  the  claim  to  political  equality 
which  the  nobler  spii-Ita  onicng  them  had  asserted  infl 
the  middle  of  the  century,  contented  themselves  with^ 
the   understanding   that  their  commercial   interests 
should  henceforth  be  the  primary  ulyect  of  our  for- 
eign policy.     They  had  ascertained  their  own  ability 
to  enforce  the  obacrvauce  of  thia  condition^  and  they 
have  enforced  it  ever  suicc.   Of  coui'sc  it  i^  not  meant 
that  this  compromise  took  any  definite  shape   in  the     , 
mmds  of  the  statesmen  of  the  Revolution,     It  w&H 
at  first  acted  on  unconsciously.     The  growing  defi-" 
niteuess  of  its  conceptiou  may  be  measured  by  thej 
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decline  of  Jacobitism;  by  tlie  abandonment,  that  is, 
of  old-world  theories  as  to  the  objects  and  methods 
of  civil  government.  The  final  extinction  of  Jacobit- 
ism and  the  complete  and  conscious  development  of 
the  new  system  were  tlierefore  coincident,  and  ai'e 
marked  by  the  first  administration  of  the  great  Pitt. 

The  statesmen  of  the  oligarchic  revolution  not 
only  were  incapable  of  the  large  view:*  of  Cromwell, 
but  had  not,  like  bini,  the  opportunity  fif  choosing 
their  course.  They  were  forced  by  circuniatnnces 
into  antagonism  with  France.  France  had  acquired 
a  prejionderaiice  in  Kurope  such  as  no  single  statfi 
bad  ever  before  enjoyed-  For  any  single  state  to 
pretend  to  deal  i\'ith  her  as  an  equal  was  absurd.  It 
seemed  not  uidikely  that  her  preeminence  might  in 
time  be  converted  into  actual  sovereignty.  To  avert 
such  a  fate  from  the  continent  of  Europe  was  the 
object  to  which  William  of  Orange  bad  devoted  his 
life- 

Thla  was  the  conflict  of  which  the  battle  of  La 
Hogue  was  one  of  the  incidents.  In  the  eyes  of 
"Williaui  the  di-feat  of  the  French  in  the  Channel  was 
an  operation  suhsidiarj'  to  his  military  combinations. 
Assuredly  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  forcf^aw  the 
vafit  results  that  were  to  follow  from  it  The  idea, 
flashed  upon  the  English  people,  inspired  with  its 
&v^i  great  victory  over  France  since  Agincourt,  that 
tlie  globe,  after  all,  is  terraqueous,  France  had  ac- 
quired a  preponderance  on  the  continent  of  Europe — 
might  perhaps  conquer  an  imperial  position.  Such  a 
preponderance,  such  an  empire,  might  England  esta- 
blish on  the  sea.  The  idea  which  Cromwell  had 
brooded  over  in  solitude  thirty  years  before  was 
grasped  b}-    a   people.     The   whole  tone   of  pojmlar 
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feeling  and  language  became  changed.  The  navy' 
became  a  profession.  The  extraordinary  exertions 
which  Enjjland  was  compelled  to  make  on  tlic  Coii- 
tinent,  and  the  military  genius  of  the  two  men  who 
swayed  her  destinies  from  1688  to  1711,  prevented 
the  full  encro-ics  of  tlie  nation  from  beinsT  directed  in 
the  path  of  maritime  aggrandisement.  But  the  lead 
obtained  at  La  Hogne  was  kept  and  increased ;  above 
all,  our  future  career  was  irrevocably  decided  by  the 
capture  of  Gibraltar  (1704).  Although  that  enterprise 
was  the  result  of  a  sudden  resolution  on  the  part  of 
the  admiral  in  command,  yet  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  expedition  had  been  despatched  for  the  occu- 
pation of  Minorca — a  design  identical  in  cimracter, 
and  which  was  afterwards  recurred  to,  Rooke  knew 
very  well  what  he  was  about;  for  though  ostensibly 
employed  in  asserting  the  title  of  the  Archduke 
Charles  to  the  Spanish  cro^vn,  he  persisted  in  hoisting 
the  English  colours  on  the  fortress,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  Prince  of  DanuBtadt.  By  sxich  a 
perfidious  act  was  this  standing  outrage  on  the  Spa- 
nish nation  apprcpriately  inaugurated. 

The  capture  of  Gibraltar  was  practically  our  in- 
troduction to  the  Mediterranean.  That  sea  now 
became  a  regular  cniising-ground  for  our  men-of- 
war.  During  the  last  years  of  the  great  struggle 
no  French  fleet  showed  at  &eaj  but  our  commerce 
suffered  terribly  from  single  men-of-war  and  priva- 
teers. Yet  even  so  the  commercial  class  and  the 
Dissenters  were  to  a  man  for  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  The  countrj^  gentlemen,  on  the  other  hand, 
desired  no  other  England  tlian  the  England  of  the 
past,  such  as  their  forefathers  had  known  her,  when 
ry  tussle  in  Picardy  or  a  dash  at  Cadiz  and 
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Vigo  were  the  most  important  incidents  of  a  war. 
It  wn,s  with  alarm  and  disjgiist  that  tliey  saw  their 
country  every  year  draim  more  deeply  into  the  vor- 
tex of  foreign  complications.  Already  had  English 
regiments  marched  from  the  Scheldt  to  the  Moselle, 
and  from  the  Moselle  to  the  Danube,  Nay,  but  for 
the  firm  opposition  of  the  States,  they  would  have 
been  led  across  the  Alps.  Portugal  had  been  held 
by  our  troops,  AVe  hatl  won  and  lost  battles  in  the 
heart  of  Spain-  and  all  this  to  the  impoverishmont, 
so  they  affirmed,  of  the  landed  gentry  and  the  ag- 
grandisement of  tiie  mercantile  class.  Palace  in- 
trigues and  the  influence  of  the  clergy  over  a  super- 
stitious people  placed  the  government  for  a  brief 
inters^al  (1710-1714)  in  the  hands  of  the  Tories — 
their  only  taste  of  office  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
The  two  principal  measures  of  the  Harley-St.  John 
ftdministration  arc  the  Qualification  Bill  and  the  Peace 
of  Utreclit.  The  object  of  the  former  was  to  keep 
merchants  out  of  parliament;  of  the  latter,  to  cut 
short  our  foreign  enterprises  at  any  cost.  But  though 
in  their  desperate  haste  for  peace  they  flung  away 
the  conquests  of  Marlborough  and  concerted  with  our 
enemies  the  ruin  of  our  allies,  the  Tory  statesmen 
did  not  dare  to  thwart  the  nation  in  the  new  career 
on  which  It  had  set  its  heart-  The  posts  in  the  Me- 
diterranean were  retained;  the  monof>oIy  of  the  slave- 
trade  was  secured.  The  right  of  sending  one  trading 
ship  every  year  to  Spanish  America  might  seem  an 
unimportant  conccsaion ;  but  it  was  the  thin  end  of 
the  wedge,  which  our  merchants  well  knew  how  to 
drive  home. 

The  Tories  had  their  day,  but  it  was  a  short  one< 
It  had  certainly  not  been  their  intention  to  stimulate 
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the  appetite  for  conquest;  but,  by  putting  a  stop  to 
the  barren  struggle  which  ilarlborough  would  have 
dclirfhteJ  to  continneT  they  had  iii  truth  but  concen- 
trated the  imtioual  energies  on  maritime  enterprise. 
When  the  Whigs  returned  to  office  on  the  accession 
of  George  T.,  that  [wlicy  was  resumed  by  the  Towns- 
hend  -  Stanhope  administrfttioii  with  more  clearness 
than  ever.  An  opportunity  was  soon  found  for  an- 
nihilating the  Spanish  navy  without  any  declaration 
of  war  (Passaro,  1718), — an  act  whicli  was  wannly 
approved  by  Parliamcntp  The  Regent  Orleans,  tied 
close  by  his  private  interests  to  the  house  of  Hanover^ 
placed  the  resources  of  France  at  our  disj^osal ;  and 
the  strange  spectacle  was  seen  of  a  combined  British 
and  French  fleet  burning  the  arsenals,  docks,  and 
half-built  ships  of  Vigo, 

The  long  administration  of  Walpole  commenced  in 
1720.  Disliking  war,  as  full  of  pitfalls  for  niTmsters, 
he  lost  no  time  In  patching  up  a  peace  Avith  Spain, 
by  promise  of  restoring  Gibraltar  and  Jlinorcn,  and 
refunding  the  value  of  the  fleet  destroyed  at  Passaro; 
promises  which  cost  Widpole  nothing,  and  which  it 
is  needless  to  say  were  never  performed.  ^Vhen 
Spain,  six  years  later,  pressed  for  their  falfilnient, 
the  answer  of  Ilngland  was  to  send  out  a  fleet  to 
seii^e  the  American  treasure-ships,  without  any  de- 
claration of  war.  Hosier  failed  hi  this  shameful 
attempt.  War  was  at  the  same  time  declared  against 
the  Emperor  for  haA^ing  dared  to  establish  the 
"  Ostend  Company"  for  Eastern  trade,  France, 
under  the  incapable  Fleury*  ivith  incredible  folly 
looked  tamely  on  while  England  was  asserting  these 
monstrous  pretensions  and  budding  up  a  maritime 
tyrannyp       The    English    minister    was    notoriously 


averse  to  war;  but  the  commercial  class  was  insa- 
tiable,  and  knew  how  to  stir  the  ]^)a£sioiis  of  the 
countrj'-  Ample  supplies  had  been  furnished  by 
Parliament,  and  deep  dissatisfaction  was  manifested 
when  Walpole  again  patched  up  peace,  although 
Gibraltar  was  retained,  and  the  Ogtcud  Company 
given  up. 

The  treaty  of  Seville,  however,  could  not  be  any 
thing  but  a  truce  while  all  the  causes  of  disagree- 
ment remiuned.  Durinj?  the  succeeding  ten  years 
(1729-1739)  our  relations  mtb  Spdn  became  more 
embittered  from  day  to  day.  Those  who  have  ob- 
served  the  proceedings  of  our  merchants  in  Chinese 
and  Japiinesc  waters  need  not  be  told  what  were 
the  means  adopted  for  ''opening  up"  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  the  last  centurj'.  Tlie  permission  for  a 
limited  trade  extorted  from  Spain  was  made  the 
cloak  for  avast  system  of  smuggling.  Violence  and 
fraud,  bullying  and  corrnptionj  were  practised  alter- 
nately. When  the  Spanish  coast-guard  endea^'oured 
to  repress  these  lawless  proceedings,  a  howl  of  fury 
.arose  from  tiie  merchants.  An  unscrupulous  Oppo- 
sition, hungry  for  place,  were  barking  round  the 
prudent  but  equally  unscrupulous  minister  who  clung 
to  it.  Pulteuey  and  Carteret,  Chesterfield  and  Pitt, 
thundered  night  after  night  about  the  honour  of 
England  and  the  insolence  of  Spain;  till  at  length 
"Walpole,  with  his  eyes  open  to  ihc  folly  as  well  as 
injustice  of  war,  allowed  himself  to  be  kicked  into  it. 
The  nation  wag  in  a  delirium  of  joy-  The  spirit 
of  the  buccaneer  had  entered  into  a  whole  people. 
Already,  in  their  greedy  imagination,  onr  sailors 
were  rifling  the  sui>i)osed  treasures  of  tlic  Indies,  and 
pouring  a  flood  of  gold  and  silver  over  this  free  and 
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Protestant  l&nd.  ''  They  are  ringing  tlieir  bells 
now,"  fiaid  Sir  Robert;  '*they  will  be  "wringing 
their  hands  before  long,"  As  he  hsid  foreseen,  we 
had  soon  a  French  wai-  also  on  our  hands  and  a 
rebellion  in  Scotland-  If,  indeedj  our  efforts  had 
been  directed  to  the  single  object  of  extending  our 
maritime  empire,  we  should  have  had  little  to  fear; 
but  here,  as  always,  Hanover  was  the  fatal  drag.  It 
may  he  safely  affirmed  that,  hnt  for  the  Hanoverian 
connection,  by  the  end  of  the  centurj'  no  continental 
Power  would  have  had  a  navy,  a  commerce,  or  a 
colony.  Fortunate  was  it  for  mankind  that  so  ter- 
rible a  despotism  was  averted.  Fortunate  was  it  for 
England  that  inaular  selfiahness  had  not  i'ull  play; 
that  she  had  not  the  opportunity  of  excorammaicating 
herself  from  the  Western  state  system. 

The  connection  between  Protestantism  nnd  com- 
mercial immorality  has  always  been  marked,  and  13 
not  altogether  accidental.  Mr-  Carlyle,  therefore,  ia 
justified  in  regarding  the  '*war  for  Jenkins's  ear"  as 
an  episode  in  the  grand  struggle  between  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism ;  though,  to  people  who  retain 
old-fashioned  notions  about  right  and  ^vrong,  such 
a  defence  may  seem  less  satisfactory  than  it  does  to 
the  biographer  of  Frederic.  It  must  be  remembered 
that,  while  we  were  evincmg  such  a  generous  anxiety 
to  colder  uj^ou  the  Spanish  colonies  the  blessinga  of 
free  trade,  we  were  compelling  our  own  colonies  to 
trade  exclusively  with  the  mother  countiy,  and  con- 
quering the  depeadencies  of  our  neighbours  in  order 

jring  them  witlilii  our  own  protective  system,  fop 
^ncfit  of  English  trade, 

IT  terminated,  as  Walpole  had  foreseen,  tm- 
^ngland.     Much  loot  had  been  secured 
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by  individuals;  but  the  only  conquest  of  importance 
was  Cape  Breton,  and  that  had  to  be  disgorged  at 
the  peace  of  Abc-la-Chapelle  (1748).  So  low  did 
our  reputation  for  honourable  dealing  at  this  time 
stand,  that  wc  had  actually  to  give  hostages  for  per- 
forming uur  stipulations;  the  ouly  iuj^t^uice  In  modern 
times.  But  the  English  people  felt  that  it  held  the 
winning  cards.  If  the  game  was  being  lost^  it  was 
by  the  j^ross  incapacity  of  tlie  players,  In  1757  the 
national  voice  summoned  a  great  man  to  the  helm. 
The  idea  ot*a  maritime  and  colonial  empire  liad  been 
working  in  the  popular  mind  since  the  Revolution, 
but  it  hud  not  been  clearly  formulated  or  decisively 
carried  out.  Our  manifest  advantages  would  not  fail 
to  fluggeat  from  time  to  time  to  the  Stinhopes  and 
Yernons,  that  this  port  should  be  seized  or  that  fleet 
destroyed-  But  no  statesman  since  Cromwell  had 
distinctly  imagined  a  supremacy,  or  formed  a  vast 
and  consistent  scheme  for  realising  it.  Pitt  was 
the  most  towering  statesman  that  England  has  pro- 
duced. In  capacity  he  may  probably  be  reckoned 
with  the  two  or  three  great  rulers  who  stand  out 
from  universal  histor}'  as  founders  or  creators  of  a 
new  order  of  things.  But  it  was  not  his  fate,  as 
theirs,  to  be  placed  in  the  crisis  of  a  revolution  when 
all  existmg  nystcms  and  authorities  ore  crumbling 
away,  aud  I'ecoiistruction  guocmnque  vwdo  is  a.  neces- 
sity". He  worked  in  the  gj'ves  of  a  constitution.  He 
had  to  play  a  game  of  which  others  had  invented  the 
rules.  In  England  a  half-witted,  obstinate  George  IIL, 
or  a  Dnke  of  Bedford  swollen  mth  selfishness  and 
pride,  are  greater  powers  than  a  Pitt.  Great  things 
may  be  done  in  four  years,  but  not  the  greatest.  Wliat 
of  life  and  health  Pitt  had  before  him  in  1757  would 
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have  been  all  too  little  for  building  up  an  empire. 
It  wns  much  that  in  four  short  years,  with  wretched 
health,  without  n  partj",  in  the  face  of  powerful  family 
interests,  mth  a  continental  wnr  to  be  kept  up  as  a 
pure  ofr/et  de  luxe  for  the  sorereign,  he  did  map  out 
the  ground-plan,  lay  the  foundations,  and  rear  up  the 
main  walls  of  the  imi^erial  edifice  with  such  distinct- 
ness and  soliditj',  that  succeeding  architects  had  no 
choice  but  to  follow  his  design. 

Tlie  conditions  of  action  had  entirely  changed  since 
Cromwell  had  brooded  over  a  similar  scheme.  To 
conciliate  France  with  a  view  to  the  niin  of  the 
Spanish  Empire  was  now  out  of  the  questitm.  The 
danger  impending  over  Europe  from  British  ambi- 
tion had  for  some  time  been  patent  to  evei-yoiie;  amd 
France  was  detemiincd  not  to  eurreiider  her  com- 
merce, her  colonies,  and  her  right  to  be  a  naval 
power  without  a  struggle.  It  seemed  ad\'isable  to 
Pitt,  to  endeavour  to  secure  the  alliance  of  Spain- 
The  bribe  he  offered  was  Gibraltar,  in  return  for 
which  Spain  was  to  aid  in  the  recover)^  of  Minorca. 
The  possession  of  Minorca,  though  from  a  military 
point  of  view  far  more  important  than  Gibraltar, 
would  of  course  have  been  less  gratifying  to  British 
pride,  because  it  would  not  so  paljiably  trample  on 
the  dignity'  of  Spain.  Perhaps  tliis  consideration  waa 
not  without  its  influence  on  Pitt,  whose  ideas  of  na* 
tional  honour^  if  not  reconcilable  to  a  lofty  morality, 
were  at  least  not  those  of  a  mob-orator  or  a  jour- 
nalist. Our  historians,  in  their  tenderness  for  a  name 
of  which  England  is  so  proud,  touch  as  lightly  as 
possible  on  this  sad  indiscretion. 

The  fleets  of  France  were  soon  swept  from  the 
^ut  this  was  not  cnouj'h  for  Pitt,     He  car* 
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ried  the  war  into  the  very  liarboiii"S  of  Normandy 
and  Brittany.  He  desired  not  only  to  destroy  the 
existing  navy  of  France,  hut  to  make  it  impossibiG 
for  her  to  create  another.  In  the  mean  tiine  her 
settlements  in  Africa,  in  ^Vmerica,  in  East  and  West 
Indies  were  toni  from  her  one  after  another,  Wolfe 
robbed  her  of  Canada ;  Clive  and  Coote  of  India- 
In  those  four  years  Pitt  may  be  &aid  to  have  deter- 
mined the  destiny  of  France  no  bss  decisively  than 
that  of  Ilia  own  countrj\  We  often  hefir  the  remark 
that  the  Prench  have  no  aptitude  for  colonisation. 
If  those  who  make  it  would  look  a  little  further  than 
Algeria  and  Cochin  China,  they  would  find  that  pre- 
vious to  Pitt's  administration  the  colonies  of  France 
were  numerous  and  flourishing.  Less  brutal  and  in- 
tc^le^ant  than  the  Protestant  ^Vnglo-Saxon,  the  French 
settler  fraternised  and  intermarried  with  the  natives, 
instead  of  exterminating  them ;  find  the  advantage 
to  humanity  of  the  monopoly  of  colonisation  enjoyed 
in  recent  times  hy  the  Anglo-Saxon  nice  is  at  least 
questionable,*  It  was  Pitt  who  excluded  Fi-ance 
from  transmarine  development,  and  forced  her  to  con- 
centrate her  energies  and  attention  on  her  European 
position. 

In  Pitt  the  commercial  class  had  at  Inst  found  its 
statesman.  In  those  days  of  protective  duties  a  co- 
lony meant  a  market  for  home  produce  and  manufac- 
tures. Then,  as  now,  our  merchants  expected  onr 
fleets  and  armies  to  be  employed  in  forcing  IJritish 
goods  on    reluctant  customers.      The    French  and 


°  "Mr.  Rnphur^Vfl  antipathr  to  bkcfc peoplo  iiTid  hrovm  people  is 
only  the  conwioufl  aod  articnkt(j  expreasion  of  a  tendency  which  pre- 
vftth  wherever  the  English  langungo  comes  into  }iixtQ position  with 
barharoua  dinlccts/*  Saiurdtt^  RetruK'j  on  New  Zealand.  Sept.  2,  1SG5. 
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Spamsh  colonies  were  conquered  in  the  name  of  pro- 
tection. The  empires  of  China  and  Japan  are  as- 
sailed in  the  name  of  free  trafle-  The  British  mer- 
chant no  longer  cries  for  war  m  Europe;  but  he 
knows  how  to  insist  on  it  In  Asia.  The  citizens  of 
London  recorded  on  the  monument  to  Pitt,  in  the 
Guildhall,  that  under  his  administration  they  had 
found  *'  commerce  united  with  and  made  to  flourish 
by  ivar."  Let  us  hope  that  our  opium-smuggling 
millionaires  may  not  be  less  gratefiil  to  Lord  Pal- 
merston. 

The  interests  of  Spain  were  so  manifestly  those 
of  France  that  even  the  offer  of  Gibraltar  had  not 
tempted  her  to  abet  the  policy  of  Pitt.  As  the  war 
went  on  she  became  more  and  more  alarmed  at  the 
despotic  power  England  was  acquirmg,  and  the  out- 
rageous  arrogance  that  already  marked  its  exercise- 
Hundreds  of  neutral  ships  had  been  made  prizes  for 
carrying  French  colonial  produce.  EngUsh  cruisers 
had  captured  French  vessels  in  neutral  harbours. 
English  settlers  had  audaciously  established  them- 
selves on  Spanish  territory  in  Central  America. 
English  merchants  pushed  their  illicit  traffic  with 
redoubled  rigour  and  impudence.  It  seemed  time 
for  the  smaller  maritime  Powers  to  make  a  stand,  if 
they  would  preserve  a  ehrcd  of  their  natural  right  to 
the  common  hi^diway  of  nations.  In  1761  Pitt  re- 
quii^ed  an  explanation  of  the  activity  apparent  in  the 
Spamsh  dockyards.  Shipbuilding  on  the  part  of  any 
Continental  Power  was  already,  it  seems»  a  high 
crime.  Later  in  the  same  year  a  secret  treaty  was 
concluded  between  Spain  and  France,  Pitt  knew  of 
the  csistence  of  this  treaty,  and  insisted  that  war 
''C  immediately  declared  against  Spain.    Eng' 
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land  ^vos  now  fairly  embarked  on  her  career  of  con- 
quest-  All  the  great  minister's  plans  were  laid;  the 
treasure-galleons  were  to  be  seized ;  the  iKthmns  of 
Panama  was  to  he  occupied;  Havanna  and  the  Plii- 
lippinoti  conquered.  Spain  woidd  have  been  struck 
down  before  she  had  tune  to  look  about  her.  But 
Pitt  was  no  longer  omnipotent  in  the  cabinet,  A 
monarch  obstinate  as  he  was  incapable,  and  false  aa 
he  wjis  pious,  had  recently  succeeded  to  the  throne; 
and  for  the  first  time  under  a  Hajiovcrian  prince  tlie 
Tories  had  Ibund  their  way  to  court.  A  great  war, 
directed  by  a  great  man,  was  as  disagreeable  to  the 
court  of  George  III-  in  1760  as  it  had  been  to  the 
couit  of  Amic  in  1712,  Unlike  Jlarlborough,  Pitt 
was  not  the  man  to  cling  to  office  ^vhen  iie  could  no 
longer  carry  out  his  ideas.  He  retired,  followed  by 
the  regrets  of  tbe  nation;  and  the  king  and  his  fa- 
vourite soon  got  rid  of  the  war.  Tlie  pence  of  Paris 
(17(13)  was  not  so  conspicuously  a  surrender  of  Bri- 
tish influence  and  British  conquests  as  the  peace  of 
Utrecht-  Still  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  far  harder 
terras  might  have  been  imposed  on  the  Continental 
Powers.  If  St.  John  in  the  one  case,  and  Bute  in 
the  other,  declined  to  press  our  advantacjes,  it  was 
not  by  large  views  of  international  morality  that  they 
were  actuated,  but  by  persoiifll  interest. 

Prom  the  peace  of  Paris  to  the  American  rebellion 
(1763-1775)  England  maintained  a  pacific  attitude. 
But  if  no  aggressive  steps  were  taken;  if  there  was 
no  attempt  to  press  boldly  on  in  the  patli  marked  out 
by  Pitt,  it  is  clear  that  the  principle  of  his  policy — 
namely,  that  our  empire  should  be  built  on  commerce 
— was  now  thoroughly  understood  and  accepted  by 
all  classes  of  politicians.     One  example  may  suffice. 
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The  first  partition  of  Poland  was  arranged  in  1772. 
Even  in  those  tiftya  it  profoundly  shocked  Europe- 
Our  ininisttrs  ohjected  to  it-  But  on  ^hat  grounds? 
Thdj"  desijatches,  according  to  Lord  Mahon,  ^'say 
nothing  of  the  danger  of  disturbing  the  balance  of 
power;  they  do  not  dwell  on  the  ill  example  frc^n 
such  a  violation  of  the  public  law;  they  are  silent  as 
to  motives  of  compassion  for  tlie  injured  Poles;  they 
descant  only  on  the  possible  interruption  anddistorb- 
ance  of  British  trade." 

The  American  rebellion  was  a  rude  blow  to  our 
colonial  and  tnaritirne  ascendency.  The  worst  king 
of  a  bad  line  was  on  the  throne.  A  Tory  ministry 
made  hia  pleasure  their  rule  of  action.  Injustice  it 
must  be  said  that  a  large  part  of  the  nation  were  as 
blind  and  bigoted  as  their  sovereign,  Never  was  there 
a  niuru  unnecessary  disruption  than  tliat  of  -\iuei-ica 
from  England.  It  is  usual  to  say  that  it  would  have 
come  sooner  or  later;  and  perhaps  this  \s%  true;  but 
let  us  not  misconceive  the  reason.  There  was  no 
<^vergence  of  interestij;  there  was  no  desire  for  in- 
dependence on  the  part  of  the  colonists.  The  dis- 
tance had  cauded  httle  inconvenience,  and  would  have 
caused  less.  If  the  separation  was  ineWtable,  it  was 
because  the  divergences  in  the  life  and  thought  of 
the  two  countries  would  have  become  more  evident 
as  communication  became  easier.  The  one  was  re- 
publican by  inheritance;  the  other  oligarchic  by 
habit.  Education  was  dliTused  in  the  one;  ignor* 
ance  was  the  rule  in  the  other.  In  America  the 
mass  of  the  people  were  not  trained  to  pay  a  de- 
grading homage  to  rank  and  wealth,  as  in  England. 
The  condition,  therefore,  of  a  permanent  union  was 
rither  that  America    should   inoculate   herself  with 
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rottenness,  or  tliat  England  should  be  politically, 
and  still  more  socially,  revolutionised.  To  speculate 
farther  on  such  fin  hypothesis  would  be  waste  of 
time. 

The  lanffuase  of  Pitt  throu^hoxit  the  American 
war  was  perfectly  consistent  with  his  former  policy. 
His  attempts  to  define  the  rights  of  the  mother 
country  were  illogical  enough;  hut  there  was  a  pe- 
riod in  the  quari'cl  when  tliey  would  have  been 
eagerly  accepted  by  the  coloniats  aa  a  basis  for  ac* 
cominodation-  One  concessiuu,  and  one  onlj",  Pitt 
wotdd  not  Hsten  to.  lie  could  not  endure  to  think 
of  the  disruption  of  the  mighty  empire  he  had  built 
up-  Nothing  is  more  tragic  than  the  spectacle  of  his 
agony  as  he  i)assed  out  of  the  world  with  the  con- 
viction that,  after  nil,  he  had  lived  in  vain.  The  life 
of  the  statesman  seemed  to  ebb  with  that  of  his  coun- 
try, and  to  fly  ivith  a  groan  indignant  to  the  shades 
vrhcu  her  dissolution  appeared  to  be  accomplished, 
Perhaps  ihere  were  Frenchmen  who  had  t\At  a  pang 
as  great  eighteen  years  before.  In  his  last  bitter  hour 
did  the  ex-minister's  thoughts  go  back  to  tkat  "  dis- 
memberment of  a  great  and  most  noble  monarchy"? 
Wo.'*  tills  what  had  come  of  "  commerce  united  with 
and  made  to  flourish  by  war"? 

Chatham  died  despairing.  If  his  life  had  been 
prolonged  but  a  little,  he  would  liave  seen  England 
steady  lierseli^  after  the  shock.  The  commencement 
of  the  revolutionarj'  war  found  her  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  ships  of  the  line,  and  the  Three-per-cents  at 
ninety-nine.  This  prosperity  was  due  to  the  vigor- 
ous and  enlightened  administration  of  Chatham's  son. 
The  yomiger  Pitt  lived  to  be  a  curse  to  his  country 
and  to  Europu ;  but  there  is  no  period  in  the  history 
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of  England  on  which  my  mrncl  dwells  with  such  un- 
mixed pleasure  as  on  the  first  six  years  of  his  :id- 
ministration  (1783-9),  With  all  the  courage  and 
enthusiasm  of  youth,  guided  by  a  prudence  wliich 
old  age  does  not  often  attain,  he  plunt^ed  into  the 
foul  jungle  of  abuses  that  had  thriven  so  vigorously 
in  the  congcnia!  soil  of  parliamentary  government, 
and  cleared  them' away  with  glorious  energy,  A 
bom  financier,  he  had  eagerly  embraced  the  new 
doctrines  of  political  economy.  No  financial  and  eco- 
nomic reforms  before  or  since  can  be  compared  in 
importance  with  his  achievements  in  those  six  years. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  allude  to  any  of  them  except 
the  commercial  treaty  with  France,  French  writers 
who  worship  Fox,  and  can  see  plainly  that  the  sou 
of  Chatham  inherited  an  undying  hatred  to  France 
and  Frenchmen,  should  read  the  speeches  of  the  rival 
statesmen  on  that  noble  measure,*  It  was  Fox  who 
maintained  that  ''as  France  was  the  natural  and  un- 
alterable enemy  of  England,  no  sincerity  could  be 
expected  from  her;  no  interest  could  eradicate  what 
was  rooted  in  her  constitution  ;  and  the  proposed 
intercourse  must  prove  injurious  to  the  national  cha- 
racter  of  England/'  It  was  the  ^^emi&tm  dji  qenre 
humam^^  who  replied  that  "the  quarrels  between 
France  and  Britain  had  too  long  continued  not  only 
to  harass  those  two  great  nations  themaelves,-  but  to 
embroil  the  peace  of  Europe  ;  nay,  they  had  dis- 
turbed the  tranquillity  of  the  most  remote  ]>arts  of 
the  world.  They  had  by  their  past  conduct  acted 
as  if  they  were  intended  for  the  destruction  of  each 

**  It  ia  astonisliing  thttt  an  Liatorian  uauUlj  bo  well-informed  and 
<Aiidid  Eia  M.  Louia  Blanc  plioold  adopt  thia  Tulgar  firror  reopccting 
'  itj  its  mufit  extrnvftgant  form. 
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other;  but  he  hoped  the  time  was  now  come  when 
they  would  justity  the  order  of  the  universe,  and 

show  that  they  were  better  calculated  for  the  more 
amiable  purpose  of  friendly  intercourse  and  mutual 
benevolence*  Considering;  the  treatj'  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  contend 
against  the  too  •  frequently  advanced  doctrine  that 
France  was  and  must  he  the  unalterable  enemy  of 
Britaui,  To  suppose  that  any  nation  was  unalter- 
ably the  enemy  of  another  was  weak  and  childish. 
It  had  neither  its  foundation  in  the  exf>erience  of 
nations  nor  In  the  history  of  man.  It  was  a  libel 
on  the  constitution  of  political  societies,  and  su[')po3ed 
diabolical  malice  in  the  original  frame  of  man." 

Terrible  but  righteous  retribution  on  the  man  who 
deserted  his  principles  and  sinned  against  light  and 
knowledge !  Pitt,  the  minister  of  peace  and  civilisa- 
tion, of  reform  and  progress,  is  forgotten.  The  world 
reme  miners  J  and  will  remember,  nothing  but  the 
bloody  laws,  the  oppressive  government,  the  waste- 
ful administration,  the  public  misery  amid  Avhich  the 
apostate  statesman  descended  to  his  grave.  Even 
during  his  life  he  tasted  the  bitterness  of  his  doom; 
but  doubtless  lie  clung  to  the  hope  that  future  ages 
would  never  forget  that  glorious  six  years  which,  in 
spite  of  all  that  followed,  he  knew  to  be  an  epoch 
in  our  history*  Could  he  have  foreseen  that  sixty 
years  after  his  death  excitable  county  members  in 
some  Bceotian  congress  would  describe  themselves 
as  '^  Tories  of  the  school  of  Pitt,"  I  am  inclined  to 
think  he  would  have  preferred  oblivion : 

^^Haa  toUea  optata  oxegit  gloria  pccuu.** 

Even  the  price  for  which  he  sold  his  honour  is  denied 
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him;  and  the  man  to  whom,  after  liis  father,  we  owe 
it  that  ''  the  sun  never  sets  on  the  dominions  of 
England,"  is  sniffed  at  by  Lord  Macaulay  as  "the 
most  incapable  of  war  ministera." 

So  far  was  Pitt  from  welcoming  war  witli  France, 
tbat  he  ivas  j^robably  the  lost  man  of  his  party  to 
make  up  Lis  mmd  to  it  It  was  not  till  he  saw  the 
fanftticisra  of  the  Tories  and  the  Burke  section  of 
the  ^\^llgs  rising  to  a  point  which  left  liim  no  alter- 
native between  heading  the  counter-revolution  and 
being  driven  from  power,  that  he  swallowed  his  con- 
victions and  regretfully  abandoned  the  paths  in  which 
his  genius  loved  to  walk.  Even  so  late  as  the  sum- 
mer of  1792  he  tried  to  negotiate  a  coalition  with 
Fox;  which  he  could  have  desired  for  no  other  ob- 
ject than  to  put  a  ch&ck  on  his  own  rabid  followers 
and  the  malignant  old  dotard  on  the  throne-*  But 
when  once  he  had  determined  on  his  policy,  be  never 
faltered  in  canying  it  out.  He  rushed  into  war  to 
keep  office,  or  rather  let  us  say- — for  there  was  no- 
thing sordid  about  Pitt^-to  keep  power.  To  retrace 
his  steps  would  have  been  to  admit  his  mistake  and 
succumb  to  Fox,  Something  too  must  be  allowed 
for  the  fascination  which  a  war  of  conquest  cannot 
fail  to  have  for  those  who  have  once  tasted  it.  And 
Pitt  had  determined  that  it  should  be  a  war  of  con- 
quest— such  a  war  as  Chatham  had  conducted — ft 
war  to  promote  tlje  wealth,  commerce,  and  maritime 
ascendency  of  England.      That  this  last  object  had 


^  The  negotiation  failed  because  Vox,  Wke  a  tnia  Wliig,  lasbted 
that  the  head  of  a  great  Whig  family  nboiild  be  premier.  This  ivna  no 
other  than  the  stolid  Duke  of  Pertlnnd.  who  was  ^  far  from  sharing 
Foac'i  VJOWH  about  France,  that  he  deserted  to  the  Tories  a  few  months 
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never  beeu  lost  sight  of,  even  during  his  pacific  ad- 
ministration, is  perfectly  clear.  I  will  not  now  dwell 
on  the  attitude  he  assumed  townrda  Russia  and  Spain- 
It  IS  more  important  to  notice  his  intrigues  iu  the 
Uaitcd  Provinces. 

As  a  naval  Power  the  Dutch  were  always  the 
natural  allies  of  France  The  insane  poUcy  of  Louis 
XIV.  had  for  a  tmic  thro^vn  them  into  the  arms  of 
England ;  hut  when  that  disturl)ing  cause  was  re- 
moved,  the  old  relations  were  renewed-  The  Stadt- 
holders  naturally  desired  to  develop  the  army  as  an 
instrument  of  tyranny.  The  Republican  party,  on 
the  eontrarj',  guided  by  an  instinct  no  less  sure, 
were  for  starving  the  army  and  fostering  the  navy- 
Thus  the  St-adtholder  was  placing  the  game  of  Eng- 
land, and  was  backed  by  English  diplomacy  zeal- 
ously, effectually,  and  unscrupulously.*  In  1787 — 
less  than  two  years  before  the  French  Revolution — 
Prussia,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Englii^h  Govcrn- 
mentj  marched  an  army  into  Holland,  and  su]>[)res3*^ed 
the  Republican  Constitution ;  after  which  England 
and  Prussia  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Stadtholder, 
by  which  they  guaranteed  his  authority  {  1788), 
Four  years  afterivards,  a  vague  offer  of  assistance 
on  the  part  of  the  French  Convention  to  peoples 
struggUng  for  liberty  was  held  by  England  to  be 
a  casus  belli  !\ 

^  See  the  Malmesbury  Correspondence,  vol.  ii^  p<ts»lm. 

f  Mr.  MnsBGj — wlio^  by  tbp  way,  used  to  at  for  tbs  TlndicaJ  borougb 
of  SaJford — approves  the  conduct  of  tbe  Eftghflh  fiovemment  both  in 
I7W7-8  acd  in  1702-3.  "  Taut  d'impndenoo,"  as  Danton  said  to  the  ra- 
actionists  of  his  timo^  "commence  A  nous  pcser."  Time  was  when  it  -waa 
tbe  cmtom  to  whisper  mysteriomly  of  a  rmug  jonng  rain,  thnt  he  was 
"  A  Whig  and  ?iomi?thiEg  more."  Moat  of  thai  class  may  now  be  styled 
''  Wbiga  and  aumetHng  ksa." 
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The  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  lies  m  Dutch  territory, 
and  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  and  Utrecht  Latl  closed 
it  to  the  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns 
of  Belgium  lying  higher  up  the  stream.  Catholic 
Antwerp  and  Ghent  had  been  ruined,  that  the  Pro- 
tectants of  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  might  thrive- 
What  the  interest  of  England  was,  or  was  supposed 
to  be,  may  be  inferred  irom  the  sajing  of  Xapoleon, 
that  he  would  hold  Antwerp  as  a  pistol  at  the  heart 
of  England.  England,  therefore,  looted  on  the  closing 
of  the  Scheldt  as  a  jx^int  slie  had  a  right  to  insist 
upon.  That  a  noble  river,  provided  by  nature  as  a 
hio^hway  for  commerce,  should  flow  idle  to  the  sea; 
that  great  cities  should  dwindle  and  decay;  that  a 
dense  and  industrious  population  should  sink  into 
poverty, — all  this  was  only  right  and  proper  if  the 
interests  of  England,  or  rather  of  the  Englisli  middle 
class,  demanded  it.  ^Vhen,  therefore,  Dumouriez, 
amidst  the  tumultuous  rejoicings  of  the  Belgians,  an- 
nounced that  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  was  open, 
the  traditional  policy  of  England  prescribed  inter- 
ference- 

In  the  summer  of  1792  the  conquest  of  Belgium 
by  Dumouriez  seemed  in  the  highest  degree  impro- 
bable. In  the  autumn  it  was  an  accomplished  fact. 
This  astonishing  change  in  the  aspect  of  affaire  un- 
doubtedly supplied  Pitt  ivith  a  suitable  pretext  for 
abandoning  his  pacific  policy.  How  far  it  really 
influenced  his  judgment  it  is  impossible  to  say.  If 
the  coalition  between  Pox  and  Pitt  had  been  eftected 
in  the  summer,  I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  aflinn 
that  war  would  have  been  avoided  even  for  a  time. 
The  French  Government  would  have  been  addressed 
^^  the  conciliatory  and  sympathetic  language  of  Fox, 
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instead  of  being  oiitraged  by  the  studied  insolence  of 
GrenviUe.  But  Fox  had  always  emplmtically  ao' 
proved  our  Dutch  policy;  aiid  if  he  had  been  in 
office^  instead  of  in  oppositioo,  I  believe  he  would 
have  dra^vn  the  sword  in  defence  of  it  ivith,  less 
reluctance  than  the  thrifty  and  peace-loving  Pitt. 

However  this  may  be,  no  candid  person  who  reads 
the  diplomatic  correspondence  and  parliamentary  de- 
bates with  due  attention  to  dates  can  doubt  thsit  the 
proximate  and  decisive  cause  of  our  long  Vfav  with 
France  was  her  denial  of  our  monstrous  claim  to 
close  a  great  navigable  river  to  commerce.  The 
treaty  of  1788  no  doubt  bound  us  to  protect  Hol- 
land; but  It  was  notorious  that  the  Dutch,  on  whom 
the  brunt  of  the  war  was  sure  to  fall,  preferred  to 
acquiesce  in  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  All  the 
energy  of  our  ambassador  had  failed  to  extract  from 
them  any  requisition  for  assistance;  and  ¥ok  could 
most  justly  denounce  the  hj'pocrisy  and  cruelty  of 
forcing  it  upon  them.  Fox  was  precluded  by  his 
own  previous  language  from  pointing  out  that  the 
treaty  thus  paraded  had  been  imposed  upon  the 
unfortunate  Dutch  four  years  before  by  England, 
Prussia,  and  the  Stadtholderj  at  the  pomt  of  the 
bayonet.  Pitt  could  not  resist  the  combined  pres* 
sure  of  the  mercantile  interest  and  the  lanatics,  and 
the  war  began.* 

*  A  letter  [Dec.  2,  1792]  from  Maret,  the  French  envoy,  to  ha 
Government  (wliicb  ouo  would  have  thought  Mr.  Mns^ipy  inigbt  lnvo 
found  room  Ui  notice  in  hia  bulky  book)  is  worth  quoting,  for  the 
hght  it  throws  on  Pitt's  views.  *' Mr.  Pitt/'  he  says,  "dreads  war 
mtic/i  tHort  tfiau  fhi  arhtna'ni'j  1/  nj,jpixiiion,  [Fox's  prttron^  for  in- 
stance,  the  Duke  of  Portland.]  That  party  in  the  Minifitry  at  tha 
head  of  which  m  my  Lord  Hawkeabury,  and  which  profeasea  the  most 
absolute  ruyallflni,  dcairca  war  ;  they  have  the  majority  in  the  Council ; 
Mr.  Pitt   la  tbua  perBonally   interest^Hi  in  om?  tKv\iv%  i^iiiiv^  Si^wav- 
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There  is,  perhaps,  no  portion  of  our  history  which 
has  been  so  disguised  by  English  writers  as  the  part  'w^ 
played  in  Europe  duriji^  that  tromcndous  struggle- 
The  coQimon  belief  is  that  wc  stood  up,  sometimes 
with  allies,  sometimes  single-handed,  for  the  liberties 
of  Europe;  and  that  for  twenty-two  years  the  nations 
of  the  Continent  blessed  and  prayed  for  Old  England 
as  their  only  champion  against  French  oppressioc- 
That  we  exhibited  extraordinary  pluck  and  perti- 
nacity no  one  will  deny;  and  those  arc  qualities  of 
which  a  nation  does  right  to  be  proud-  But  the  fact 
is,  that  our  object  during  the  first  fourteen  years  of 
the  war  was,  not  to  drive  France  from  the  jirey,  but 
to  get  a  share  of  it  for  ourselves.  The  division  was 
mfide  on  the  old  principle  laid  dovm  by  the  great 
Pitt^  and  carried  out  by  his  son, — the  Continent  to 
France,  for  what  she  can  make  of  it;  the  sea  and 
trausniflj'Uic  settlements  to  England.  Fi-ance,  for 
example,  overruns  Holland;  England  forthivith  helps 
herself  to  the  Dutch  colonica;  France  seizes  Miilta; 
England  turns  out  the  French,  and  keeps  Malta  for 
herself-    Be  it  observed  that,  wliile  France  eventually 

tioDs/*  NcgotjAtionB  between  Britain  and  Spfiia  bod  corULLT^lj*  gone 
on,  but  ^'  Mr.  Pitt  bas  had  very  Little  hhdXQ  in  them,'*  Ha  tben  gives 
An  acuount  of  nn  ialervien-  be  bad  bad  witli  Pitt  that  moming.  Pitt 
teUfl  bim  tbal  the  mercfinLile  inietcEt  is  madi  ohLnned  on  th«  suLiject 
of  HoUiLnd,  and  that  Oovcr&mcnt  is  detonuiiii^d  to  tapport  the  DutcJu 
For  himself,  he  o^-siirofi  Miirot  of  his  acxJcma  desire  to  avoid  a  brooch, 
and  be^  bim  earnestly  to  bavQ  il  flccret  agent  sent  from  Paris,  with 
whom  negotiations  mi^ht  be  conliimed,  or  to  obtain  powers  himself^ 
^  Do  not/  he  aaid,  "*  reject  tbe  a^le  means  of  bringLTtg  tia  together*  and 
of  ji^akiug  na  understand  each  olihcr.  Do  not  lose  an  inatant  in  Bondhig 
to  Paris :  I  aasurc  you  tliat  eveiy  moment  U  precious,— that  nothing 
ia  more  urgent,"  It  appears  from  thia  conTersation  that  war  would 
have  hisvu  deoWtd,  wbctber  IjOUIb  had  been  vxOcutfd  or  not.  3Xnnt 
always  retained  hia  belief  in  the  sincerity  of  Pitt.  Seo  Aimnal  Rrgigi^ 
Iorl7'JJ,p.  m. 
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disgorged  her  share,  we  kept,  and  at  the  present 
momeot  hold,  tJie  best  part  of  oui*s.  Undoubtedly, 
■vrith  the  king,  the  aristocracy,  aiid  the  clei^y,  the 
main  object  ^vas  to  crush  liberal  principles;  but  the 
commercial  class  was  animated  by  a  motive  much  less 
respectable, — a  shameless  thirst  for  gain;  while  all 
classes  alike  exulted  in  the  aggrandisement  M'hich 
every  year  of  tlie  war  brought  to  the  nation. 

In  1797  conferences  were  held  at  LiUe  with  a 
Tiew  to  peace,  England  had  no  longer  the  pretence, 
as  in  the  year  before,  to  msist  on  the  relmquishtuent 
by  France  ol'  lier  conquests  from  Aui^tria,  lor  Austria 
had  voluntarily,  nay  gla^lly,  consented  to  cede  them 
to  France,  in  exchange  for  Venetia,  That  arrange- 
ment was,  no  doulit,  a  grossly  immoral  one-  But  it 
was  no  attair  of  uura,  aur  did  we  pretend  that  it 
was.  We  had  not  lust  an  acre  of  ground;  on  the 
contrary,  we  had  conquered  colonies,  French,  Dutch, 
and  Spanish,  all  over  the  world.  We  bad  not  the 
smallest  excuse,  jls  every  one  now  admits,  for  the 
terrible  war  we  had  forced  upon  France.  Naturally, 
therefore,  Fruncc  demanded  that  we  should  relin- 
quish our  conquests,  if  we  wished  for  peace.  MHiat 
WBS  the  answer  of  the  British  Govennncnt?  We 
professed  ourselves  ready  to  restore  nil  the  colonies 
of  France,  and  sonic  belonging  to  other  countries. 
But  we  insisted  on  withholding  Trinidad  from  Spain, 
and  Trincomalee  from  Holland — Holland,  for  whose 
liberation  wo  professed  to  be  fighting.  The  cham- 
pions of  European  freedom  are  thus  found  advancing 
precisely  the  same  immoral  chiims  as  France  and 
Austria*  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  believed  for  a 
moment  that  we  deliberately  accepted  a  contiimation 
of  that  deadly  struggle  rather  than  g^we  uy  Truivdwl 
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or  Trincomalee,  valuable  qa  those  possessions  un- 
doubtedly were.  It  was  the  disgorging  of  our  other 
rich  conquests  whicli  yre  could  not  bring  ourselves  to 
endure,  Pitt,  who  had  cow  tasted  blood,  felt  sure  of 
stirring  up  a  fresh  conflict  on  the  Continent,  and  he 
■was  bent  on  holding  tight  wliat  he  had  wod.  There 
were  more  colonies  to  be  picked  up.  The  maritime 
powers  ^vere  not  yet  thoroughly  crushed,  The  trade 
of  the  world  was  falling  into  our  hands;  our  imports 
and  exports  had  increased  enormously  during  the 
war;  and  so  o  ^T^oKt^o^  toi^ira  was  the  cry  throughout 
England, 

Our  flima  were  thoroughly  understood  by  the  rest 
of  Europe,  At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  Spwti 
and  Holland,  or  rather  the  governments  of  those 
countries,  had  been  prevailed  on,  in  the  teeth  of  their 
true  and  traditional  policy,  to  join  us  in  dcstrojing 
the  navy  of  France.  Spain  saw  her  fi^lly  too  late, 
and  endeavoured  to  retrace  her  Btep3>  We  aunihi* 
lated  her  fleet  at  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent,  The 
Dutch  populace  received  the  Kepublican  anny  -uith 
enthusiasm,  which  gave  us  the  opi)ortunity  of  putting 
the  finishing  stroke  to  our  ancient  rivals  at  the  battle 
of  Camperdown,  "  The  Dutch  sailors,"  says  Alison, 
"  fouglit  with  the  moat  admirable  skUl  and  courage, 
and  proved  themselves  worthy  descendants  of  Van 
Tromj*  and  De  Ruyter;  but  the  prowess  of  the  British 
was  irresistible,"  Thus  in  the  space  of  four  years  the 
champions  of  European  freedom  managed  to  clear  out 
of  tliGU'way  the  three  most  powerful  conthiental  navies, 
and  to  conquer  a  more  conimanding  ]x>sition  tlian  they 
had  ever  enjoyed,  even  under  the  elder  Pitt, 

The  war  went  on,  and  England  continued  her  con- 
quests.    "  The  conditiou  of  the  empire,"  says  Alison, 
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"at  the  period  (1801)  was  unprecedentcdly  wealthy 
and  proi^perous;  the  exjxjrts  had  tripled  and  the  im- 
ports had  more  than  tripled  since  the  commencement 
of  the  war/'  When  the  Pirst  Consul,  therefore,  iii 
1800,  proposed  to  treat,  the  English  ministry  rejected 
his  advances  twice  over  in  the  most  insulting  lan- 
guage, refusing  even  to  name  any  terms  on  >vhich 
they  would  be  prepared  to  negotiate.  It  ought  to 
be  cleariy  understood  that  at  this  juncture  (Jjinuary 
1800)  it  was  not  Prance  so  much  as  England  that 
excited  the  jealousy  and  apprehension  of  Kurope, 
Austria,  triumphant  in  the  last  campaign,  so  far  from 
dreading  e[x*liation,  was  meditating  an  invasion  of 
France.  Prussia  was  disposed  to  the  French  alliance, 
as  a  counterpoise  to  Austria  and  Russia.  Spain  and 
Holland,  as  uiaritlnie  powers,  thought  of  nothing  but 
the  colonies  torn  from  them  by  England.  Itussia, 
while  fighting  to  put  down  the  revolution,  considered 
that  resistance  to  the  maritime  tyranny  of  England 
was  a  point  of  at  least  equal  importance.  Why,  in 
fn^^t,  sliould  Europe  then,  or  at  any  other  time,  have 
feared  France?  Nothing  but  the  selfish  rivalries  of 
the  German  courts  could  have  enabled  even  Napoleon 
to  establish  himself  beyond  the  Rhine;  whereas  it 
had  been  i^roved^  and  was  to  be  proved  again,  that 
England  could  maintain  her  maritime  supremacy 
against  the  united  efforts  of  Europe.  What  wonder, 
therefore,  if  England  was  at  that  time  looked  on  as 
the  common  enemy  of  Europe?  It  is  an  luidcniable 
fact  tliat  in  1800  the  only  Power  which  did  not 
eagerly  desire  the  himiiliation  of  England  was  Aus- 
tria, which  had  no  maritime  interests.* 

^   I  ought,  perhapfl,  to  notice,  n*  another  eaceptton,  Portugtil,  our 
SiDcieiit  and  Ftincero  ally.     When,  during  the  iie;|£Qt\&tvQQ%  cil  \^\^ 
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Siich  wfls  the  state  of  tliiiigg  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  maritime  confederacy  at  the  close 
of  1800.  It  was  ntj  secret  even  In  the  early  part  of 
that  year  that  the  Xorthern  Powers — Kussio,  Swtideu, 
and  Demuark — were  meditating  a  rcassertion  of  the 
principles  proclaimed  hy  tlie  Empress  Catherine  in 
1780,  but  ivhich  the  '^ armed  neutrality"  at  that 
time  liad  failed  to  establish.  These  were,  tliat  firee 
ships  make  free  goods;  that  coiitruband  articles  must 
be  defined  by  treaty;  that  blockades  must  be  effec- 
tive; that  convoyed  ships  caimot  be  searched.  In 
December  1800  the  confederacy  was  actUiilly  formed, 
and  the  Emperor  Paul,  who  had  already  made  peeice 
with  France,  called  on  the  Fu-st  Consul  to  concert 
measures  for  liberatbg  the  seas.  But  before  the 
Jsortheru  Powers  could  get  their  fleets  out  of  harbour 
Parker  and  Xckon  were  upon  them.  By  the  terri- 
ble battle  uf  Cupeiihat^en  (A[)rll  1800)  Denmark  was 
forced  to  seek  an  armistice,  during  which  Nelson 
went  up  the  Baltic  to  look  for  the  Swedisdi  and  Kua- 
Bian  fleets.  But  the  murder  of  Paul,  and  the  discon- 
tent of  the  Russian  landholders  at  the  stoppage  of 
their  exports,  were  more  effectual  than  the  victory  of 
Copenhagen  in  breaking  up  the  confederacy-  Before 
the  autumn  it  had  ceased  to  exist.  It  only  remains 
to  be  said  that  the  prog^-ess  of  ci\'ilittation  has  since 
forced  England  to  concede  all  the  jx^ints  in  di^spute. 

The  peace  of  Lmieville  (1801)  had  left  England 
standing  alone.  Although  the  merchants,  sliipowners, 
and  luanmongers — the  Lairds,  Lindsays,  and  Spences 
of  that  day — were  eager  to  fight  on,  the  rest  of  the 


Bonapnrt^  thrcat«nG<.l  to  wiie  Pnrtugal,  aa  a  uifiHe  of  crjcrcing  Englfuid, 
our  reply  was,  that  in  that  case  we  should  appropriate  the  Portiigueae 
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nation  was  sick  of  the  war.  Trade  was  flourishing, 
and  large  fortunes  were  being  made ;  but  tlie  labour- 
ing population  was  Bimply  starving.  The  go^'eming 
chkasc3  were  less  rabid  against  France  since  Bonaparte 
had  ciiialit-d  demucracy.  The  Catholic  question  had 
forced  Pitt  to  resign  office  ;  and  the  Addmgton 
ministrj'j  disqideted  by  the  miseiy  of  the  countrj-  and 
the  prospect  of  iaolation,  deterndncd  to  treat. 

In  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the  Peace 
of  Amiens  (1801-2)  we  at  first  proposed  the  iiti 
possuletl-i  as  a  basis  j  wc  wished,  that  is,  to  keep  all 
our  plunder.  This,  however,  Bonaparte  would  not 
hear  of,  declaring  that  he  would  never  abandon  his 
efforts  to  crush  England  unless  she  disgorged  all  or 
most  of  her  enormous  gains ;  and  we  eventually 
modified  our  pretensions.  All  tliinga  considered,  we 
had  no  cause  to  comijlain  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
Trinidad  conquered  from  Spain,  and  Ceylon  from 
Holland,  remained  in  our  hands.  Those  colonieSj 
our  conquests  in  India,  and  our  maritime  superiority, 
were  a  very  handsome  profit  on  the  war.  But  hardly 
had  peace  been  proclaimed,  when  the  most  influ- 
ential classes  of  the  nation  begaR  to  regret  that  so 
much  had  been  yielded.  The  protective  system  pur- 
sued by  Bonaimrte  disappointed  our  merchants  of  the 
profits  they  had  exjjected  fi'om  the  reaumptiou  of 
trade.  The  splendid  [position  of  France  tormented 
us  with  jealousy.  Our  troops  had  not  yet  evacuated 
Malta,  as  8ti[>ulated  by  the  treaty;  and  iu  the  face 
of  the  popular  feeling,  the  feeble  Addmgton  ministry 
did  not  dare  to  withdraw  them,  Now  Malta  was,  in 
the  opinion  of  Bonaparte,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
positions  in  Europe :  he  had  thought  it  worth  bar- 
tering against  Egypt.     To  retain  it,  therefore,  was  to 
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reopen  the  war.     The  pretexts  put  forward  for  this 

violation  of  our  enj^agementa  were  the  annexation  of 
Piedmont,  the  acceptance  by  Bonaparte  of  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  and  his  interventioii 
in  Switzerlandj — acta  iv^hich  certainly  had  been  ac- 
complished sincfj  the  peace  of  Amiens*  But  we  had 
refused  to  be  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Luneville, 
wliicli  settled  the  Continent ;  we  had  refused  to 
admit  continental  questions  into  the  treaty  of  Ajuiens. 
Bonaparte  had  scrupulously  performed  all  his  engage- 
ments at  Amiens.  If  any  Powers  had  a  right  to 
complain  of  hia  last  ])roccedings,  it  was  the  signa- 
taries  of  the  treaty  of  Luneville  -,  but  thej'  were 
indemnif}ing  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  eccle- 
siastical states  in  Germany,  Moreover,  the  intentions 
of  Bonaparte  with  regard  to  Italy  were  notorious 
when  we  made  peace.  He  had  not  affected  to 
conceal  tbcm.  As  for  the  intervention  in  Switzer- 
land, it  WBS  but  momentary,  and  did  not  effect  any 
territorial  change,  Alison  himself  allows  that  it 
'^  was  marked  by  unusual  moderation."  Our  pre* 
tence,  therefore,  that  these  acts  absolved  us  from  ful- 
filling our  engagements  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens  waal 
too  transparent  to  deceive  any  one.  In  fact,  the 
mean  shuffling  and  higgling  of  our  minifttcrs  showed 
our  true  motive.  At  tirst  they  professed  themselves 
ready  to  surrender  Malta,  if  Russia  would  take  charge 
of  it.  Wheu  Russia  with  considerable  reluctance 
undertook  this  office,  they  offered  to  surrender  allj 
the  island  except  the  fortificatiom ;  and  finally  made 
the  cool  proposal  that  England  should  retain  it  forj 
ten  j-ears,  Tlie  unvarying  answer  of  Bonaparte 
*'  The  treaty,  and  nothing  but  the  treaty  ;"  and  it 
*hi3  question,  and  no  other,  that  war  was  re- 
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sumeJ.     However  English  historians  may  disguise  it, 
this  was  the  simple  fact. 

It  is  clear  that  Bonaparte  ardently  desired  pcaec. 
He  had  thro"\vn  himself  with  all  the  energy  of  his 
nature  into  schemes  of  colonisation,  public  works, 
commerce,  and  improvements  of"  (ivery  kind-  The 
renewal  of  the  war  baulked  him  In  all  these  projects, 
and  he  turned  on  England  with  a  furj'  thenceforth 
implacable.*  He  had  indeed  already  shown  himself 
overbearing  and  unscrupulous  in  his  dealings  with 
Europe  J  but  not  more  so  than  the  statesmen  of 
England,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  "When  France,  after 
being  menaced  with  political  extinction  by  the  allied 
sovereigns,  had  hurled  them  back  across  her  fron- 
tiers and  forced  them  to  sue  for  peace,  of  course  she 
ought  to  have  halted  there;  she  ought  not  to  have 
annexed  a  village  that  was  not  fairly  French.  But 
to  expect  such  self-restraint  from  any  nation  even 
now  would  be  rash ;  in  tKe  last  century  it  was  out 
of  the  question,  The  renewal  of  the  war  was  the 
turning-point  of  Bonaparte's  career.  Intoxicated 
with  his  successes,  he  believed  himself  invincible; 
and  losing  that  fear  of  consequences  which  counts 

^  At  St.  Helena,  Napoleon  Baid  tbat  hh  intention  vas  to  ntunLam 
peace  for  a  few  years,  until  his  flnaucea  ond  navy  were  in  a.  ftiilis- 
fr^tory  condition,  and  then  to  reconunoDco  the  war.  It  i&  aariona  to 
find  Pitt  cherialiing  eimilflp  deaigns.  In  Decpmber  1S02  he  said  to 
Lord  Malmesbury,  that  *^if  we  could  protract  (postpone?)  tho  evil 
of  war  for  a  few  years,  war  would  be  an  evil  much  lesa  felt."  And 
again :  '^  That  if  it  were  possible  to  go  on  without  risking  our  po^er 
or  Bofety  fonr  or  five  years  la  peaoo^  onr  revenue  then  would  he  in 
HUch  an  improved  etate  that  we  miglit  without  fear  look  in  the  face 
of  HDch  a  war  as  wo  had  juflt  ended."  Duin/  of  Lnrii  Afalmtshnry, 
iv,  1J7,  IfiT.  Mnltn.,  it  must  bo  r£*mfmboped,  was  in  Pitt's  eyps  indla- 
pensable  ;  bo  that  it  seems  he  contemplated  a  renewal  of  the  war  in 
four  or  five  yeara^  even  if  Napoleon  hail  acquiesced  in  oitr  retention 
of  Malta. 
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for  more  in  the  morality  of  most  of  us  than  ire 
should  be  willinjj  to  alluw,  lie  became  tlie  most  ftjr- 
midable  foe  to  ciYilisation  the  world  has  seen  in 
modem  times,  and  left  behind  him  a  memory  de- 
stined to  an  execration  already  general  and  soon  to 
be  universal.  But  let  ns  remember  with  shame  that 
such  perfidy,  tyranny,  and  unblushing  inunondtty 
would  never  ha-^-e  bad  a  chance  of  success,  had  it 
not  been  that  anti-Bonapartisra  was  represented  by 
the  selfish  and  odious  policy  of  England, 

On  the  renewal  of  hostilities  we  resumed  our  for- 
mer tactics.  The  French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  colonies 
were  gradually  recaptured-  As  for  Spain,  we  did  not 
wait  to  eee  what  course  she  would  pursue,  but  seized 
her  treasure-fleet  off  Cadiz  (Oct.  1804),  without  any 
declaration  of  war;  a  proceeding  which  even  Alison 
admits  was  "not  warranted  either  fay  the  usages  of 
war  or  by  the  law  of  nations."  Napoleon  himself 
never  ■did  any  thing  more  outrageous.* 

Pitt,  now  again  at  the  helm,  was  unwearied  in 
hiB  efforts  to  organise  a  new  coalition.  Every  thing 
depended  on  the  Emperor  of  Russia;  and  Alexander 
thought  it  only  fair  that,  before  NaiX)leon  was  sura* 
moned  to  retire  from  hh  conquests,  the  other  Power 
that  distiirbed  Eui*ope  should  engage  to  leave  Jlalu 
and  consent  to  a  revision  of  maritime  law,  Pitt, 
however,  would  not  allow  Malta  to  be  even  men- 
tioned; and  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  a  coalition 
could  be  formed,  when  the  murder  of  the  Duke 
d'Eiighien,  and  the  arrogant  annexation  of  Genoa, 
precipitated  matters,  and  Euro]^)e  was  once  more  in  a 

"  It  ib  voTth  Doikiiig,  &j  a  sign  t>f  the  Ion  morality  stiD  prsTaleob 
amougst  DO,  that  Lord.  Stjiahopc^  thougU  a  man  of  modumte  ticws.  **■" 
fiCe  Dotbing  ][iipri>per  in  ihls  act. 
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flame.  Napoleon  gave  up  his  design  of  invading 
England,  and  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  which  imme- 
fliately  followed,  completely  destroyed  the  French 
and  Spanish  nnviefi,  and  made  England  absolute  mis- 
tress of  the  seas  for  the  rest  of  the  wan 

But  the  maritime  tj  ranny  of  England  had  now 
become  a  matter  of  secondarj'  importance,  in  face  of 
the  overwhelming  force  and  monstrous  projects  of 
Napoleon.  Russia  alone  remained  in  a  condition  to 
resist  him.  The  first  check  his  arms  received  was 
in  the  terrible  winter  campaign  of  180G-7-  Ben- 
ningsen  was  not  to  bo  disposed  of  in  n  day,  like 
most  of  Napoleon's  previous  antagonists.  With  in- 
ferior numbers  the  Russian  general  fought  more  than 
one  obstinate  battle  with  something  like  success. 
Kow  was  the  time  for  England  to  show  if  she  was 
really  at  war  for  the  liberties  of  Europe.  Trafalgar 
had  placed  her  In  ahsohite  security.  AH  her  forces 
were  at  her  disposah  If  a  respectable  anny  had  been 
sent  to  assist  the  Swedes  in  Pomerania,  the  campaign 
must  have  terminated  otherwise  than  it  did.*  Aus- 
tria would  certainly  hEve  declared  war  and  cut  off 
Napoleon's  communications,  and  Europe  wou!d  hare 
been  spared  eight  years  of  fighting.  But  what  was 
England  doing?  To  her  eternal  shame  it  must  be 
said  that  ehe  was  occupied  in  attempts  on  Eg;"pt, 
Constantinople,  and  the  South  Anaerican  dominions 
of  Spiun.  Only  10,0QO  men  were  sent  to  the  Baltic. 
At  last  the  Russians,  outnumbered  and  half-starved, 
were  decisively  defeated  at  Friedland  (June  1807), 
and  the  result  was  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  (June  1807), 
Furious  at  our  treacherous  desertion,  Alexander  re- 

°  Wo  fietit  40,000  troops  agaicet  Copenhagen  in  the  autumn^  when 
the  Danish  fiGct  y/aa  to  be  seiEed. 
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verted  to  Lis  early  idea  of  siibAerting  our  maritime 
despotism,  and  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Jsa- 
poleon. 

Eiiglaiid  incurred  much  odium  by  the  seizure  of 
the  Danish  fleet  (Sept.  1807).  It  is  often  sjxiken 
of  as  indefensible  even  by  Englishmen,  For  once, 
however,  she  was  actin^;  strictly  ^vithin  her  right- 
Our  ministers  were  aware  of  a  secret  article  in  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit  by  virtue  of  which  Denmark  was  to 
be  required  to  declare  war  against  England.*  The 
readiness  of  Denmark  to  place  her  fleet  at  the  dis- 
posfll  of  France  is  beyond  dispute;  and  though  such 
a  feeling  on  her  part  tells  a  tale  not  creditable  to 
England,  yet,  at  the  point  to  which  things  had  come, 
we  bad  a  clear  right  to  protect  ourselves. 

After  Trafalgar,  Napoleon  made  no  attempt  to 
shake  our  maritime  supremacy.  During  the  last 
eight  years  of  the  war  (1808-15),  we  addressed 
ourselves  in  better  faith  to  the  fcisk  of  liberating 
Europe,  The  expulsion  of  the  tyrant  from  Spain 
was  the  greatest  service  our  arms  have  ever  rendered 
to  civilif*ation.  It  is  gratifying  to  remember  that  it 
was  effected  not  merely  on  a  prudent  calculation  of 
expediency,  but  in  obedience  to  a  warm  and  gene- 
rous enthusiasm  for  an  oppressed  nation. 

When  the  great  struggle  oi  twenty-four  years  iras 
brought  to  a  close,  France  was  stripped  of  aU  her  ac- 
quisitions- All  the  other  great  Powers  came  out  of 
the  war  bigger  than  they  had  gone  into  it,  Russia  had 
gained  Finland  and  the  largest  part  of  the  grand  duchy 
of  Warsaw,  besides  conriuests  in  Asia.  Austria  had 
the  Venetian  territories  and  Salzburg  to  set  against 

'^  Tti<a  provmwtivua  of  M.  TUera  oa  Uiia  point  ore   truly  coa- 
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Flanders.  The  8,000,000  subjects  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  were  raised  to  10,000,000  at  the  expense  of 
Poland  and  Saxony.  But  none  had  gained  so  much 
as  Enf^knd.  "We  relinquished,  it  is  true,  many  of 
our  navfd  conquests;  but  wq  did  not  give  back  To- 
bago, St.  Lucia,  or  the  Mauritius,  to  France,  We 
did  not  give  back  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Deme- 
rarfl^  Essequibo,  lierbice,  or  Ceylon,  to  the  Dutch. 
y^e  did  not  givo  back  Trinidad  to  Spain,  We  kept 
Malta,  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  Hehgoland,  the  most 
valuable  positions  for  a  maritime  power  in  Europe. 
Thus  ^vc  entrenched  ourselves,  as  it  were,  on  both 
the  routes  to  India,  where,  be  it  observed,  our  career 
of  conquest  had  never  for  a  moment  been  interrupted 
by  the  turmoil  nearer  home,* 

As  far  as  it  depends  on  the  occupation  of  ports, 
our  maritime  empire  remains  as  it  was  left  by  the 
war,  excppt  in  the  case  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  If  we 
have  not  encroached  any  further  on  our  nelghbourSj 
neither  have  they  disturbed  us  in  our  possessions. 
During  the  long  peace  the  relative  superiority'  of  our 
navy  naturally  diminished  in  proportion  as  other 
nations  built  ships  and  reorganised  their  marines; 
and  it  is  a  moot  point  whether  the  introduction  of 


**  Englitihrnen  generally  believe  that  we  magnanimou&Iy  declined  all 
BbftTo  of  the  plunder;  which,  iodeedT  is  the  impreafiion  canvejed  by  moat 
of  our  hiatories.  Alison  owns  to  nothing  but  Maltn,  Tobago^  St.  Luctai, 
vtd  Lhe  Isle  of  France,  and  considers  the  treaty  "glorious  to  Eogland 
Gvca  moro  from  ^hat  alio  abandcned  than  what  elio  retained  oE  her 
COnquestp."  KGightley  ia  entirely  silpnt  on  our  aoqiii  ait  ions.  Miss 
^rarlineniti  not  only  ignored  them,  hut  boastE  that  "our  negotiations  did 
not  close  the  irar  in  a  hucksterirg  Bpirit ;  they  did  Dot  squabble  for 
this  colonyor  that  rjifrcpdt ;  we  loft  to  others  the  pcrnmblo  for  aggran- 
diaement]''  &c.  Tho  Pictorial  Ilialory  takes  the  buil  by  the  horns,  and 
hays  that  w^e  did  Bunender  Demeram,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice  to  the 
Dutch, 
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steam  lias  placed  them  on  a  more  equal  footing  with 
us.  But  the  best  proof  that  our  ascendency  is  prac- 
tically luiimpaired  is  the  bitter  feeling  with  which  it 
is  still  notoriously  regarded  by  the  continental  na- 
tions. Let  U9  examine,  therefore,  in  what  it  consists, 
and  how  far  it  is  reconcilable  ^v^th  justice, 

Thiit  England  must  necessarily  be  the  first  of 
naval  powers  no  one  will  deny.  Her  insular  postdon, 
the  habita  of  a  large  portion  of  her  population,  her 
vast  commerce,  her  colonies,  are  elements  of  maritime 
greatness  which  no  other  country  possesses,  and  the 
influence  they  give  us  Is  perfectly  legitimate.  France 
can  no  more  complain  of  them  tlian  we  can  complfun 
of  the  territorial  compactness  or  the  large  and  homo- 
geneous  population  which  make  her  the  first  of  mili- 
tary powers.  But  France  may  create,  and  more  than 
once  has  created,  for  herself  an  illegitimate  influence 
by  conquering  territory  that  does  not  naturally  be- 
long to  her,  and,  even  when  not  at  war,  by  keeping 
on  foot  an  anny  so  large  as  to  be  a  menace  to  the 
rest  of  Europe;  and  a  maritime  power  may  accjuire 
an  illegitimate  influence  by  occupjiiig  posts  that  na- 
turally belong  to  other  nations,  and  by  maintaining  a 
war  navy  in  time  of  peace.  Now  this  is  just  what 
England  is  accused  of  doing.  It  is  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean that  our  presence  is  most  conspicuously  a  griev- 
ance. Partly  with  a  view  to  make  our  influence  felt 
in  Southern  Europe,  pai'tly  because  since  the  groat 
war  European  questions  liave  Interested  us  mainly  as 
they  bear  on  our  Indian  empire,  we  think  it  necessary 
to  be  strong  in  the  Mediterranean.  We  hold  there 
the  two  most  celebrated  strongholds  in  the  world.  A 
fine  British  fleet  cruises  there  even  in  time  of  peace* 
'~*nr  eflVjrts  are  steadily  directed  to  keep  Turkey,  Asia 
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Minor,  nnd  Epj-pt  in  the  hands  of  a  weak  power  amen- 
able to  our  influence.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy 
we  crushed  Mehemet  AH  in  1840,  at  the  risk  of  a  war 
■with  France,  and  destroyed  the  fleets  and  fortresses 
of  Russia  in  1854-6.  We  have  persistently  thwarted 
an  enterprise  so  beneficial  to  the  world  as  the  Suez 
Canal,  lest  it  fihould  increase  French  influence.  In 
fact  a  quarrel  between  France  and  England  is  always 
smouldering  in  the  Levant,  and  may  at  any  moment 
blaze  out. 

Now  to  the  states  whose  shores  are  washed  by 
the  Mediterranean  the  claiTQ  of  a  northern  nation  to 
Iiold  fortresses,  maintain  a  naval  establishment,  and 
parade  its  influence  in  their  waters,  appears  unrea- 
sonable and  tyrannical.  Suppose  Napoleon  I-  had 
left  France  a  {jreat  naval  power,  in  possession  of 
Portland,  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  Aland  Isles; 
suppose  one  French  fleet  permanently  cruised  off^the 
mouth  of  the  Mersey,  and  another  in  the  Baltic; 
does  anv  one  imaiiine  that  Encfland  and  the  lioithem 
Powers  would  ever  be  brought  to  look  on  such  a 
state  of  things  as  natural  or  tolerable?  If  it  dated 
from  Louis  XIV,,  would  a  century  and  a  half  have 
reconciled  us  to  it  ?  Would  a  dozen  treaties  and 
peaces  have  made  it:  sacred  in  our  eyes?  Should  we 
excuse  it  on  the  ground  of  an  extensive  commerce, 
numerous  colonies,  or  the  police  of  the  seas?  Eng- 
lishmen, I  think,  would  then  understand  verj'  well 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "maritime  tyranny,"  which 
they  now  profess  themselves  unable  to  comprehend. 

Not  only  does  England  possess  this  overwhelming 
power,  but  she  has  used  it,  and  avows  her  intention 
to  use  it  again,  for  objects  repugnant  to  the  humanity 
and  civilisation  of  the  nineteenth  century-     She  has, 
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indeed^  consented  lately  to  those  reforms  of  maritime 
law  which  were  demanded  in  1780  and  1807  j  and 
the  concession  is  honourable  to  her,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  made  under  no  pressure  but  that  of  enlightened 
ideas,  and  in  spite  of  the  clamour  of  the  Conservative 
party.  But  she  still  claims  the  right  to  capture  and 
plunder  merchant  tcsscIs,  although  cverj"  other  civi- 
lised nation  has  called  on  her  to  efface  this  barbarity 
fi'om  war.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that  no  other  Power 
could  pretend  for  a  moment  to  resist  an  improvement 
of  public  law  warmly  desired  by  the  rest  of  the  civi- 
lised world. 

Such  13  the  nature  of  our  maritime  ascendency. 
I  have  bricfiy  sketched  its  rise,  growth,  and  maturltv. 
No  impartial  judge  will  deny  that  it  has  been  marked 
in  all  its  stages  by  flagrant  violation  of  the  simplest 
principles  of  morality,  by  contemptuous  disregard  of 
the  rights  of  the  weak,  and  by  an  assumption  of  supe- 
riority intolerably  wounding  to  the  legitimate  dignity 
of  our  neighbours-  Jf  I  am  asked  what  la  the  use 
of  raking  up  the  misdeeds  of  our  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers, when  wc  have  to  deal  with  accomplished  facts ; 
I  answer,  in  the  firdt  place,  that  the  most  important 
fact  we  have  to  deal  mth  is  the  public  opinion  of  Eu- 
rope, which  very  properly  views  and  interprets  the 
present  by  the  light  of  the  past;  and,  secondly,  that 
there  are  cases  in  which  an  offence  is  as  fresh  to-day 
as  when  it  was  newly  committed — that  there  are 
wrongs  of  which  the  guilt  accumulates  till  they  are 
redressed- 

The  ftveraQ:e  Encrlishman  understands  an  illnstra- 

tion  better  than  an  abstract  argument.    To  put  our 

^laritime  tjTamiy  in  its  clearest  light,  to  realise  the 

gs  it  excites  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  let  us  com- 
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pare  it  with  the  position  of  France  and  the  character 
she  bears. 

France  began  to  aasume  the  foremost  place  amongst 
the  Continental  Powers  only  a  fe^v  years  before  Eng- 
land entered  on  her  career  of  maritime  conquest.  Ro 
croy  was  the  starting-point  to  one  nation^  as  La  Ilogue 
to  the  other.  But  it  was  not  till  the  hivasiou  of 
the  Spanish  Netherlands  in  1667  that  the  power  of 
France  began  ficriously  to  threaten  the  equilibrium 
of  the  Europewx  state  S3'3tcni.  From  that  time  to 
the  present  the  anihilion  of  the  French  pi^ople,  their 
enci'oachments  on  neighbouring  nations,  their  flisre- 
gard  of  international  right,  their  domineering  spirit, 
their  steadily  gro^^^ing  power,  have  kept  Euro|>e  in  a 
state  of  chronic  disquietude  and  alarm.  If  millions  of 
men  are  T\'ithdrawn  from  industry',  and  consigned  to 
the  mischievous  Idleness  of  a  military  life,  we  are  told 
it  is  to  curb  Frant;e.  If  busy  to>vii9  are  encumbered 
with  fro^vjiing  ramparts,  it  is  to  save  them  from  French 
rapacity.  If  Austria  13  bolstered  up  in  her  felonious 
existence,  it  is  that  she  may  counterbalance  France. 
Italy  is  mutilated,  Poland  enslaved,  because  England 
and  Gennany  are  jealous  of  France. 

Although  cheerfully  conceding  to  France  that 
primacy  in  Europe  which,  resting  as  it  does  on  na- 
tural and  inunutablc  conditions,  no  railing  can  take 
from  her,  I  do  not  deny  that  she  has  given  too  much 
cause  for  this  jealousy  and  distrust.  The  pohcy  of 
Louis  XIV.  through  a  long  reign  was  marked  by 
violence,  injustice,  and  perfitly.  Xapoleon  E,  ivith 
his  still  more  impudtiiit  disregard  of  international 
morality  and  tendencies  more  consciously  retrograde, 
roused  for  a  time  a  storm  of  hatred  against  his  coun- 
try.    Still,  if  we  place  the  encroachments  of  France 
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side  by  side  mth  those  of  England  during  tlie  iJerioJ 
I  have  indicated,  it  can  harflly  be  denied  that  the  lat- 
ter have  been  beyond  comparison  more  extensive, 
more  important,  and  more  menacing  to  the  commun 
interest  of  nations.  There  are,  indeed,  ti'uculeiit  ped- 
ants, combining  the  duhieas  of  the  bookvvorm  mtU 
the  impertinence  of  the  journalist,  who  affect  to  be- 
wail the  cruel  destiny  wliich  incorporated  Lyons  and 
Aries  with  the  French  monarchy.  But  the  nmjority 
even  of  the  rabid  Gallophobista  will  not  carry  their 
indictment  further  back  than  the  reign  of  JLouis 
XIV.  Suice  then  the  armies  of  France  have  over- 
pua  Europe.  But  what  baa  she  retained?  What  baa 
she  pennanently  annexed?  Louis  XIV.,  witli  alt  Lis 
triuniphsj  added  to  his  kingdom  territory  which  at 
the  present  time  contains  about  three  millions  and 
a  half  of  inhabit:mta.  Louis  XV.  added  Lori'aino, 
which  had  long  been  practically  part  of  France,  and 
Corsica.  The  lawless  and  insolent  attempt  of  Ger- 
many to  crush  the  Revulution  resulted  in  the  still 
more  lawless  and  insolent  attempt  of  JTapoleon  to 
pu&h  the  frontiers  of  France  to  the  Kibe,  liut  the 
treaty  of  Vicuna  restored  the  old  bomidaries,  and 
convinced  the  French  nation  that  conquest  in  Europe 
is  a  thhig  of  tlie  past.  Since  then  we  have  seen  the 
occupation  of  jUgcria,  which,  whatever  we  may  tliink 
of  its  morality.  Is  confessedly  uu  menace  to  Europe, 
and  the  peace!il:ile  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice — 
that  of  Savoy,  so  natural,  so  expedient,  so  acceptable 
to  the  population  concerned,  that  Europe  had  no  pre- 
tence for  objecting  ;  that  of  Nice,  objectionabk  m 
every  way,  but  of  trifling  importance  as  an  accession 
leth. 

■:roEichment&   of  France,  therefore,  during 
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the  lii^t  two  hundred  years  have,  after  all,  been  far 
from  ibrmidable.  If  by  virtue  of  her  territorial  com- 
pflctness,  her  unity  (without  a  parallel  in  Europe), 
her  high  civilisation,  her  capacitj'  for  organisation, 
and,  ftbovc  all^  her  emancipation  from  aristocracy  and 
superstition  (advantages  of  which  we  cannot  com- 
pl^n^  since  they  are  for  the  moat  part  e^jually  within 
the  reach  of  all),  she  has  increased  enormously  in 
material  power,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  she  has 
been  robbed  of  nearly  all  her  colonies,  and  has  t^vice 
seen  her  navy  annihilated — reruvi  j'dt^s  altera  adempta 
est — while  the  military  establishments  of  her  eastern 
and  northern  neighbours  have  at  least  kept  [iJice  ^vith 
her  Giro, 

If  we  oxaminc  the  history  of  the  other  threat 
Powers  during  the  same  period,  we  shall  find  that 
the  encroachments  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia 
have  been  on  a  far  larger  scale.  Those  of  England 
could  not,  from  physical  causes,  tal^c  the  shape  of  on 
extension  of  frontier ;  but  though  on  thia  account 
the  conquests  of  England  and  France  may  seem  to 
some  extent  disparate,  they  are  undistinguishable  in 
principle,  and  the  comparison  will  be  made,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not.  Many  Englishmen  will  need  to  be 
reminded,  and  many  more  to  be  informed,  that,  \vith 
the  exception  of  the  small  islands  of  Barbadoes  and 
Jamaica,  and  a  few  others  still  sina-Uer  in  the  West 
Indies,*  the  M'holc  of  our  enormous  empire  Iins  been 
created  since  La  Hoguc.  Almost  all  our  colonies,  ex- 
cept tliose  in  Australasia,  are  conquests  from  European 

o  Tbese  ate  the  Ra.faaniaB,  Bisrmi]ila>i,  St.  Kit;t»,  AfoTitsemLt,  &ar> 
bada,  Koyia,  Anguilla,  and  Tortola ;  to  wbicb  may  be  added  St.  Helcaa. 
On  the  waats  of  Africa  uDii  India  we  had  nothing  but  factories,  some- 
iimea  fortifiod,  fioattcrcd  amon^  Bimilar  estaljliblimenta  of  the  French, 
DutfLf  and  Portuguese, 
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Powers;  and  it  is  evidently  our  maritime  ascendency 
which  has  enabled  us  to  monopolise  Australia.  li'  we 
cannot  be  said  to  have  robbed  the  French  of  India, 
it  is  because  their  title  waa  as  bad  as  our  own.  But 
it  was  no  worse;  and  our  empire  was  erected  ou  the 
ruins  of  theira.  Our  conquests  ui  Europe  are  small 
in  extent;  but  their  importance  is  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  their  size,  and  the  bloody  wai's  they  have  cost 
ua  prove  their  weight  in  the  balance  of  power- 

Cy  the  aid  of  this  historical  comparison  let  U8 
now  try  to  place  ourselves  at  the  ct»ntinental  point 
of  view,  and  contemplate  the  attitude  of  Eughind 
towards  the  rest  of  Europe-  Yes,  towards  the 
rest  of  Europe;  for  while  France  is  confronted  by 
more  than  one  military  Power  capable  of  meeting 
her  single-handed,  and  —  apart  from  revolutionary 
complications  —  could  not  for  a  moment  pretend 
to  face  a  European  coalition,  England  Is  not  satis- 
fied unless  her  rulers  can  assui'e  her  that  she  is  a 
match  "on  her  own  element''  for  all  the  navies  of 
the  world  put  together.  Is  it  to  be  expected  that 
continental  nations — France,  for  cxamijle — -will  re- 
gard this  extravagant  cUim  mth  patience  ?  Will 
France  Hsten  to  solemn  lectures  from  English  states- 
men and  journalists  on  the  criminality  of  keepii»g  np 
an  army  of  400,000  men,  which  in  case  of  war  coidd 
operate  on  two  or  tlu'ee  points  ou  her  oAvn  frontier, 
while  England  demands  to  be  in  a  position  to  nde 
the  largest  part  of  the  earth's  surface  mthout  a  rival; 
to  seal  every  port ;  to  hold  every  colony  at  her 
mercy ;  to  close  the  highway  of  nations  and  ruin 
commerce  at  her  pleasure;  in  short,  to  bind  over  the 
world  in  heavy  securities  to  submissive  behaviour? 
Putting  aside  dignity,   could  a  regard  for  her  own 
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legitimate  interests,  or  even  a  consideration  of  her 
duty  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  permit  France  to  ac- 
quiesce in  this  outrageous  claim?  Again  and  agam  has 
she  sought  to  unite  the  nations  in  resistance  to  cur 
maritime  tyranny  j  and  we  may  be  assured  that  the 
attempt  will  not  be  rt^lhiqulshcd. 

But  England,  it  is  said,  needs  a  fleet,  because  she 
does  not  keep  up  a  large  standing  army.  Her  fleet 
is  not  for  aggression,  but  for  defence:  all  she  desires 
is  to  be  absolutely  safe  from  danger  of  foreign  in- 
vasion; the  command  of  the  Channel  is  indispensable 
to  her;  her  vast  coronQcrcc,  her  numerous  colonics, 
muat  be  protected. 

That  there  is  a  distinction  between  aggressive 
and  defensive  war  is  of  course  undeniable;  but  where 
to  draw  the  line  is  not  so  obvious.  The  navies  of 
Britain  have  been  used  for  the  one  purpose  as  often 
and  as  effectively  as  for  the  other,  and  would  be  so 
used   again,*      There    is  hardly  a  port    in    Europe 

^  Thifl  ia  veil  illustrateil  hy  an  episode  m  the  war  of  tbe  Auatrian 
sticcesKiozL  (1742),  vliich  Lord  Moboa  Unm  celebr&tcs :  '*Aaotlier 
nquadroQ  of  tliQ  Britifih  flccti  intnist^^d  to  ComTnodore  MartiE^  Bud- 
denlj^  appoired  ui  the  Bay  of  Naples,  t-nd  threalencd  an  immediate 
bombardment  □iilesa  the  Kmg  would  engage  in  writing  to  witliUriiW 
Hifl  troops  from  the  Bpanlab  army  fthciro  were  20/)iX>  men),  and  to 
observe  in  £utur@  a  strict  aoutrality.  The  Noapolitiin  court,  whoUy 
unprepared  for  the  defence  of  tho  city,  Gndenvotired  to  elude  tho 
demand  bj  prolonging  the  negotiation;  but-tke  guUiiLt  Engliahmftn, 
y/iih  a  spirit  not  unworthj  the  Boman  who  drew  a  circio  roviad  the 
Asiatic  do^ot,  and  bitde  him  not  step  from  it  antil  )tQ  had  made 
biFi  decision^  luid  hta  watch  upon  tho  table  in  hifi  cabin ,  and  tdd  tlio 
aegotiatora  that  thoir  anawor  must  ho  givon  witMn  tho  epaco  of  mi 
hour,  or  that  tho  homhardment  should  begin.  This  proceeding,  how- 
ever railed  at  by  the  diplomatists  as  contrary  to  all  form  and  etiquette, 
produced  a  result  anch  as  they  had  seldom  attained  by  protocols. 
"Within  the  hour  Don  CatIob  acquiesced  in  Iho  required  tenaa.  Thus 
yiiHB  tbe  neutrality  o£  &  cousidcrabJo  kingdom  in  the  conteet  secured 
hy  tht]  bjgbt  of  HvG  British  &h.\^  ot  tlie  line  during  four -aad- twenty 
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which  we  have  not  occupied,  or  plundered,  or  bom- 
burded*  What  ansivcr  ia  it  to  a  Frenchman  to  tell 
him  we  do  not  keep  an  army?  ^'Keep  ai\  armj'/' 
he  ivill  say,  "by  all  means, —  as  large  an  annj-  as 
you  please  ;  we  are  not  afraid  of  your  conquering 
ua/'  But  let  us  look  a  little  further,  and  reflect 
what  is  the  meanin*:  of  this  claim  to  absolute  security 
from  inTayion  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  putting 
forward  with  such  naivete.  We  do  not  renounce 
the  right  or  disclaim  the  intention  of  going  to  war 
whenever  it  shall  seem  good  to  ns;  all  we  claim  is 
that  we  shall  go  to  war  with  itupunity, — that  we 
shall  be  inaurcd  in  advance  against  the  consequences. 
Who  are  we  that  we  should  be  exempt  fruui  the  pen* 
allies  affixed  by  Nature  to  folly  and  crime,  whether 
of  individuals  or  of  nations?  Even  though  we  may 
persuade  ourselves  that  British  policy  is  invariably 
pure  and  uniformly  in  harmony  vnih  the  best  in- 
terests of  Europe,  is  it  in  himian  nature  tliat  French- 
men ehould  make  such  on  admission?  AVben  Lord 
Overstone,  the  tj'pical  English  millionaire,  was  giving 
evidence  before  a  parliimiontary  committee,  and  was 
asked  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  French  occu- 
pation of  London,  he  repliedj  —  and  the  reply  has 
become  famous, — '*  I  cannot  contemplate  or  trace  to 
Its  consequences  such  a  supposition.  My  only  answer 
is,  It  must  not  be."  Has  not  a  Frenchman  as  good 
a  right  to  say  the  same  of  Paris?  And  if  he  thinks 
a  million  of  soldiers  are  necessary  to  give  him  his 
absolute  guarantee,  with  what  face  could  Lord  Over- 
stone  object  to  the  French  army  being  doubled? 


Jjonrs ;  for  their  numbor  was  but  auoh,  and  no  longer  time  elapsed 
between  their  firat  appearance  and  tlieir  final  departure  from  the  baj." 
^  QfEn^land^  iii.  130, 
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The  truth  is,  that,  whether  for  France  or  England, 
such  a  pretension  is  opposed  to  the  interest  of  man- 
kind. It  is  impossible  to  say  of  any  indi\-idual,  nor 
can  any  individual  say  with  certainty  of  liimself,  how 
fai'  bis  conduct  is  determined  by  the  feai"  of  conae- 
quences.  Wc  havt-  no  anulyui^  subtle  enough  for 
such  an  inquiry.  But  in  the  field  of  international 
morality,  where  the  limits  of  right  and  wrong  are 
unfortunately  still  so  loosely  defined,  and  ivhci"e  the 
infamy  of  iniquitous  conduct  is  diatpibuted  oiTiong  so 
many  indi\'iduaU  that  its  weight  to  each  is  infiniteai- 
mal,  the  dread  of  consequences  is  at  present  the  chief 
security  for  fair  dealing.  No  true  patriot,  therefore^ 
would  desire  his  country  to  be  invulnerable.  He 
would  dread  for  her  this  gift^  fatal  as  the  ring  of 
Gyges,  The  true  glory  of  a  country,  as  of  an  uidi- 
vidual,  lies  not  in  wealth  and  strength,  but  ui  equity, 
in  moderation,  in  nobleness  of  temper;  and  whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  in  the  pa^t,  it  is  now  happily 
verj  clear  that  a  nation  which  walks  blaiueleijsly  be- 
fore Europe  may  also  walk  securely;  a  fact  worth 
noting  by  those  who  ai*e  tempted  to  doubt  the  moral 
progress  of  society** 

As  the  charge  of  want  of  patriotism  will  he 
noisily  urged  against  all  who  endeavour  to  establish 
purer  prluciplea  of  international  inorahty,  it  may  be 
well  to  examine  the  meaning  of  that  much-abused 
word  and  the  history  of  the  idea  it  rei)resent3.  Pa- 
triotism, as  the  dictionary  will  tell  us,  means  love 
of  country.  It  is  too  hastily  assumed  that  love  of 
country  ia  an  absolute  and  unmixed  virtue.     It  is 


^  To  antit^ipate  cavil,  I  maj  itate  that  I  have  always  rejoiced  In  the 
liberation  of  ScliLeswig-Holatein  from  DeniiULrk^  as  I  would  in  that  of 
VcBQtiE  from  Auatria. 
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a  virtue  as  opposed  to  love  of  self,  but  not  as  op- 
posed to  love  of  the  race.  For  it  is  clear  that  the 
love  vre  feel  for  our  coiintiy  is  itself  not  without  a 
mixture  of  selfishneaa,  which  cannot  be  eliminat^cl- 
No  one  would  hesitate  to  say  that  love  of  couiitrj'  is 
to  he  raiilvcd  hi2;her  in  the  scale  of -virtue  than  love 
of  our  neai'est  relations;  the  reason  endoutly  being 
that  the  selfish  alloy  enters  more  largely  into  the 
ktter  than  into  the  former. 

Love  of  country,  then,  is  laudable  because  and 
in  so  far  as  it  involves  a  sucrifice  of  our  selfish 
instincts-  From  a  variety  of  causes  there  is  not, 
and  cannot  be,  the  same  conflict  between  8elflslincs3 
and  patriotism  in  the  citizens  of  most  modern  Euro- 
pean  states  as  in  the  republics  of  antiquity-  The 
relation  of  the  individual  citizen  to  the  state  is  much 
less  close  and  personal.  The  Athenian  felt  that  the 
greatness  and  even  the  existence  of  Ms  country  de- 
]:^endcd  appreciably  on  the  conduct  of  himself,  his 
fi-icnda,  and  acquaintances.  Giving  bis  vote  for  war 
meant  exposing  liinisulf  to  the  diance,  and  the  not 
remote  chance,  of  havuig  to  leave  his  business,  don 
his  fighting  gear,  and  march  to  the  border,  or  per* 
haps  of  being  told  ofl'  for  service  of  many  months 
at  Memphis  or  Potidiea.  If  he  had  only  to  mount 
guard  on  the  long  wall?;  two  nlj^hts  out  of  three,  he 
was  a  lucky  man.  If  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  it  was  not  to  be  exchanged  or  '^  paroled," 
but  more  frequently  to  be  despatched  on  the  spot. 
If  his  city  was  taken,  he  would  probably  be  turned 
over  to  the  executioner^  and  his  wife  and  children  to 
the  slave-dealer. 

Now  when  the  English  Government,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  country,  declared  war  against  Russia 
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in  1854,  we  knew  veiy  well  tliat  it  would  make  no 
difference  to  any  of  us  personally.  City  men  went 
in  to  their  business  aa  usual.  Country  gentlemen 
killed  time  and  partridges  neither  more  nor  less 
sedulously.  Rural  skittle-grounds  and  metropolitan 
gin-palaces  did  a  fair  average  business.  I  never 
heard  that  Pall-Mali  looked  empty  or  that  Lombard 
Street  was  less  thronged,  or  even  that  things  were 
flatter  in  Petticoat  Lane.  The  22,000  red-coats  who 
perished  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy  or  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  War-Office,  were  not  missed  out  of  a 
popiJation  of  27,000,000.  Certainly  the  Eussiang 
did  not  manage  to  put  in  mourning  a  single  family 
that  I  was  acfpiainted  with.  There  was  the  war 
ninepence,  it  is  true,  and  we  did  not  like  to  pay  it. 
But  vnW  any  one  who  reads  these  pa^es  say  that  it 
curtailed  one  of  his  comforts  or  even  of  his  luxuries? 
K  As  for  a|3prchensions  of  havuig  the  horrors  of  Avar 
■  brought  home  to  us,  ofeccing  hostile  ships  ofi"  our 
coast  or  liobtile  troops  on  our  soil.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  they  never  occurrcd  to  any  one. 

To  talk  of  patriotism  under  such  circiunstances  is 
simple  nonsense.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  during 
the  last  half-century  no  Englishmen  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  showing  their  patriotisrrij  except  per- 
haps the  builders  of  the  Alabama,  and  they  did  not 
avail  themselves  of  It.*  Patriotism  is  now  oidy  a 
specious  name  for  national  insolence.  To  an  English- 
man his  country  is  not  something  for  which  he  is  to 
sacrifice  his  personal  interests,  but  something  which 

**  I  do  cot  forget  the  maiiy  instancea  of  devotion  ahowa  by  our 
Boldicre,  whether  ia  the  Ciitnoji  or  m  Jnilia.  But  tu  a  modern  Rnay^ 
except  wlien  fighting  against  an  invaiier  or  in  d.  civil  war,  patriotic 
feeling  ia  entiiely  super^ded  by  profesaionaJ  trdoar,  loyalty  to  the 
regimental  colours,  or  motivea  yet  narrower. 
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promotes  them.  His  asaocifttions  with  it  are  entirely 
of  an  agreeable  kind.  They  turn  exclusively  on 
material  advantage.  He  does  not,  indeed,  own  to 
himself  that  the  ennobhng  Glements  of  patriotism, 
such  as  sacrifice,  fidelity,  loyalty,  duty,  are  procti- 
cttlly  obsolete.  On  the  contrary,  he  gives  himself 
credit  for  all  those  qualities  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Patriotism  has  always  ranked  as  one  of  the  noisiest 
virtues,  ^lien  he  rejoices  over  the  capture  of  Pekin 
or  the  establishment  of  compulsoiy  trade  with  Japan, 
he  is  a  patriot.  The  inference  is  obvious  andoonifort- 
fible.  In  reality  his  feelings  towards  his  country  are 
neither  more  nor  less  elevated  than  those  of  a  share- 
holder in  a  prosperous  joint-stock  company  towards 
the  concern  in  which  he  has  been  lucky  enough  to 
invest  his  money. 

It  is  not  for  a  moment  suggested  that  the  geniiiue 
virtues  which  the  love  of  country  once  evoked  would 
not  be  manifested  quite  as  generally  as  they  ever  were, 
should  occasion  arise  for  their  exercise.  Our  time  is 
as  rich  as  any  in  glowing  examples  of  fortitude,  self- 
sacrifice,  and  devotion  to  duty.  If  these  virtues  havu 
not  marked  our  patriotism,  it  is  because  our  country 
has  not  needed  them.  Still  less  is  it  intended  to  im- 
ply that  love  of  countrj^  is  not  a  healthy  and  admir- 
able sentiment,  even  where  it  does  not  make  any  de- 
mands on  our  devotion.  Just  as  we  should  be  unable 
even  to  conceive  the  good  of  our  neighbour,  if  we 
were  absolutely  free  from  selfish  propensities  our- 
selves, so  the  welfare  of  communities  must  be  the 
guide  to  and  the  me,isnre  of  the  welfare  of  the  race- 
Moreover,  the  large  majority  of  mankind  are  so  con- 
stituted, or  at  all  events  so  educated,  that  love  for  the 
race  must  be  to  them  a  somewhat  vague  sentiment, 
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wanting  in  precision  and  directness,  and  all  but  use- 
less as  a  j:;iiide  to  practical  life.  Love  of  country  is 
for  them  the  best  and  only  possible  substitute  for  uni- 
versal benevolence.  It  may  well  be  doubted,  indeed, 
whetber  cuuntries  such  us  France  and  England,  repre- 
senting tliirty  or  forty  millions  of  inhabitants,  are  not 
aggregates  too  extensive  to  be  of  much  use  from  this 
point  of  view.  Certainly  no  one  who  is  at  once  ac- 
quainted with  ancient  history  and  a  candid  observer 
of  modem  society  will  deny  that  the  inten?dty  of  pa- 
triotic feeling  varies  inversely  as  the  size  of  the  com- 
munity. If  patriotism  waa  too  narrow  and  absorbuig 
at  Athens,  in  England  is  it  not  too  vague  and  dilated 
a  sentiment? 

1  do  not  propose  to  argue  with  those,  if  any  such 
there  be,  who  deny  altogether  the  existence  of  any 
principles  of  international  rights  and  mamtain  that  a 
nation  is  not  bound  to  act  by  any  other  rule  than 
that  of  ita  interests,  real  or  supposed.  Few,  if  auj", 
will  be  fuuud  to  state  their  opinions  in  so  logical  and 
revolting  a  manner.  Probably  even  Mr.  Roebuck 
has  some  fig-leaf  of  morality  that  satisfies  his  ideas  of 
decency.  But  many  will  be  far  from  contented  with 
the  point  of  view  that  has  been  adopted  through  this 
discussion.  '*We  have  heard,"  they  will  say,  '*a 
great  deal  about  the  interests  of  Europe  and  man- 
kind ;  but  have  we  no  duty  to  ourselvee?  Are  we, 
alone  of  nations,  to  attend  to  these  Quixotic  notions, 
and  make  ourselves  an  easy  prey  to  our  neighbours? 
Are  we  to  surrender  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  sell  oft' our 
fleet,  give  up  Jamaica  to  the  Spaniards,  South  Africa 
to  the  Dutch,  and  Canada  to  the  French,  in  the  inno- 
cent expectation  that  other  Powers  will  follow  our 
example,  and  envy  us  nothing  but  the  glory  of  our 
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initiative  ?  Fortunately  we  are  a  practical  people, 
and  choose  for  our  rulers  practical  statesmen,  not 
sentimental  tteorists/^ 

If  there  is  one  principle  we  set  more  store  by 
than  another,  it  i8  that  of  the  separation  between 
the  theoretical  antl  practical  fiinctiuns,  or,  as  wc  call 
them  when  speaking  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  powers.*  Thia  principle  is  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  an  orderly  and  progressive  state 
of  society-  Let  England,  therefore,  by  nil  means, 
continue  to  be  governed  by  practical  men.  But  it  is 
essential  to  good  government  that  these  men  should 
understand  and  recognise  the  true  ideal,  that  they 
should  keep  the  right  axorog  before  their  eyes.  To 
ascertain  that  is  the  business  of  the  theorist.  It  is  for 
the  practical  statesman  to  apply  the  principles  which 
theory  has  established;  to  decide  the  how,  the  when, 
and  the  how  far. 

It  does  not  follow  because  Enghind  has  been  pur- 
suing an  indefensible  policy,  that  she  should  therefore 
set  herself  to  undo  in  a  day  thu  work  of  two  centu- 
ries. The  National  Gallery  is  an  ugly  bnihling.  But 
we  do  not  blow  it  up  as  soon  as  ive  make  the  disco- 
very, without  waitbig  even  till  the  pictures  can  be 

^  The  office  of  the  spiritual  power  is  to  ronaon,  to  ndvi*iG,  to  praisG, 
to  blame;  never  to  govern.  This  function  was  fulfilled,  and  en  the 
whole  worthily,  by  the  Church  in  ita  best  days.  In  the  abaenco  of  any 
orgoJusation  adapted  to  oxerciBe  it^  it  ia  now  rested  chiefly  in  the  igno- 
rant and  unprincipled  tiiftraieurp  who,  without  even  the  guarantee  of 
thuir  names,  guide  pablic  opiuion  Uirough  the  pcosa,  Tlifit  the  inflnencB 
of  the  public  joumalii  ie  not  ono  of  immtxed  evil  is  mainly  owing  to 
tha  fact  that  they  are  compelled  occaaionaily  to  give  puhlic^rty  to  the 
HpeecheB  and  letters  of  wiae  aiicl  good  men.  A  speech  of  Mr.  Bright 
or  a.  letter  of  Mr,  MiU,  appearing  in  tbe  Tlmef^  disinf  ei;ts,  as  it  were,  a 
vast  laasa  of  leading  art!i:le3.  The  direct  influence  of  boots  on  public 
opinion  ia  comparatively  Kmallj  because  they  appeal  to  a  small  class  of 
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got  out  of  it.  We  must  discriminate  and  classify. 
Some  of  oiiT  iniquities  have  become,  as  it  were,  obso- 
lete. Guilt  is  no  longer  accruing.  Tliere  was  a  time, 
for  instance,  when  it  was  our  duty  to  surrender  the 
Cape  to  Holland.  That  time  has  passed*  The  Cape 
is  now  to  all  intents  an  English  colony.  The  descend- 
ants of  the  Dutch  settlers  have  no  desire  for  change. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Canada,  and  perhaps  of  all 
the  colonies  we  have  conquered.  The  case  of  India 
is  quite  different.  Justice  requires  that  we  should 
recognise  the  duty  of  withdrawing  from  India,  and 
&hape  our  policy  towards  that  end.  But  it  is  ob- 
vious that  to  withdraw  nathin  the  next  twelve  months 
would  be  a  crime  hardly  less  atrocious  than  our  ori- 
ginal conquest.  And  so,  when  we  have  recognised 
the  criminality  of  maintaining  an  enormous  na\y  and 
occupying  our  Mediterranean  fortresses^  it  still  re- 
mains to  be  considered  how  and  when  we  are  to  re- 
duce the  one  and  surrender  the  others.  Unquestion- 
ably also  we  have  a  duty  to  ourselves.  Suicide  can 
no  more  be  the  duty  of  a  nation  than  of  an  individual. 
Only  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  life  and  independ- 
ence of  a  nation  is  one  thiu^ ;  its  glory  and  j^ower 
another-  If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  surrender  of 
Gibraltar  would  be  followed,  say,  by  the  partition  of 
England  between  Franco  and  Spain,  we  ehould  clearly 
be  justified  in  protecting  our  independence,  even  by 
SO  BtroDfr  a  measure  as  boidinfr  Gibraltar.  But  if  no 
more  is  asserted  than  that  the  occupation  of  that  for- 
tress ia  necessary  to  our  maritime  power  or  our  com- 
merce, we  are  nonsuited  at  once;  for  Spain  has  more 
right  to  one  of  her  own  towns  than  we  have  to  a 
''powerful  navy,  or  an  extensive  commerce. 

Putting  aside  hypothesisj  let  ua  take   the  actual 
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case  of  Malta.  We  acquired  that  ii^land  iniquitously. 
Our  occupation  of  it  affords  legitimate  ground  of 
complaint  to  ail  the  Mediterranean  Powers,  especially 
to  Italy,  But  I  am  not  aware  that  the  Maltese  are 
averse  to  our  riUe.  Italy  ivill  not  trouble  herself 
about  Malta  while  she  has  far  more  sGrious  grievances 
to  complain  of.  In  fact,  it  suit^  her  at  present  to 
have  a  British  fleet  within  call.  We  perform  si»me 
aervice  in  keeping  do^vn  piracy.  Lastly,  since  we 
cannot  make  all  our  sacrifices  at  once,  we  must  post- 
pone those  whiclt  are  less  urgently  required.  The 
time  will  come  when  the  public  opinion  of  Europe 
will  insist  on  oitr  leaving  Malta.  But,  perhaps,  itvrill 
he  found  more  equitable  and  expedient  to  make  it  an 
intenmtiomU  [KiI ice-station  for  the  Mediterranean  than 
to  aimcx  it  to  Italy.  Of  course,  no  violence  must  be 
done  to  the  inclinations  of  the  Maltese.* 

There  remains  Gibraltar.  Here  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  our  duty.  Gibraltar  should  he  sur- 
rendered at  once  to  Spain.  We  acquired  it  at  the 
expense  of  our  lionour;  we  have  retained  it  in  vio- 
lation of  our  word.  Bnt  enough  of  the  past.  We 
may  make  restitution;  reparation  is  out  of  our  power. 
Is  it  possible  that  Englishmen  with  a  epark  of  can- 
dour and  generosity  can  disguise  from  themselves 
the  monstrous  outrage  we  are  committing  every  day 
that  our  occupation  continues?    Let  us  have  recourse 

*  Wliere  Ujere  la  a  native  population,  its  wvheB  must  always  out- 
weigh Gvovy  other  coneideratioTi.  It  ia  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Channel  laiandH  did  not  go  with  Ncrmindy.  But  ih^  iahnhitiLntfl,  itn  ia 
well  knoira»  abhor  tliu  idea  of  union  with  Franco  ;  bo  there  is  no  more 
to  be  said.  The  Jews^  aniitg^lera,  ojid  vagabonds  whom  our  floj  attracts 
to  Gibraltar,  «f.';rfi>ki  giiiliviu^  cannot  be  caUixl  n  naXiva  population.  Au- 
gusta Comtfl  preaciibes  to  France  the  abaiidonment,  not  only  o£  Algc- 
riUr  but  of  CurHica.  I'uqacatjouably  Im  would  have  protested  againsb 
Qke  tLhaexation  of  Nicoi, 
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once  more  to  iUustratioiL  Suppose  the  French  held 
Port.lanfl.  Siipposo  that  they  hnxl  surroimdGcl  it 
with  impregnable  fortifications;  that  it  was  crowded 
with  French  regiments  j  that  a  French  aqxmdroii  lay 
at  anchor  in  thij  bay ;  that  we  were  forbidden,  to 
raise  counter-fortifications  at  Weymouth  on  pain  of 
a  cannonade  from  the  fortress;*  that  the  island  was 
a  neat  of  smugglersf  and  a  sanctuary  for  our  poll' 
tical  offend ers4^^  should  we  not  feci  this  to  be  a 
^evoua  outrafi^e  and  humiliation  ?  should  we  not 
consider  it  a  casuff  belli?  slioutd  ^vc  not  rush  to  arms 
as  often  as  an  opportunity  seemed  to  offer  for  wiping 
out  our  shame?  And  we  should  be  right.  Patriot- 
ism supposes,  not  only  a  people,  but  a  definite  geo- 
graphical circumscription.  The  word  is  plainly  in- 
applicable, to  the  f.spiit  ih  corps  of  a  nomad  tribe. 
That  "  country^'  which  we  all  of  us  love  is  a  complex 
idea.  It  is  not  eqiuvalent  to  all  living  Englishmen, 
nor  even  to  all  Englishmen  past,  present^  and  to 
come.  It  ia  an  abstraction  made  from  them  plw 
the  island  we  dwell  in.  Now  to  countries  whose 
boundaries  are  not  sharply  and  unalterably  marked 
by  nature,  a  curtailmGnt  of  frontier  does  not  neces- 
sarily bring  an  inconsolable  grief.  The  amputation 
is  painful  J  tlic  wound  may  bleed  long,^but  it  may 
heal  at  last.  Germany  has  forgotten  Alsace  ;  Italy 
will  be  comforted  for  Nice;  but  when  a  coast  is  the 


*  We  ovailed  ouTBclvea  of  the  PonirHokr  war  to  destroy  the 
Spaniati  forts,  When  the  SpaniardB  were  about  to  rebuild  them  after 
tho  war,  tUu  Dritiah  govoruor  gave  notice  that  he  would  open  fire  if 
the  works  woco  bognn.  . 

f  British  manufjiclurra  itTe  pourpd  in  cnormotia  qanntitiofl  into 
Gibrnltar,  to  be  amuggled  into  the  interior.     See  Aj'pnidU. 

X  '^Gibraltar"  aaya  Mr.  Ford,"h4S  been  made  tho  hotbed  of  rsTO- 
lutionuta  of  nil  kinda/' 
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frontier  the  case  is  altogether  differentp  To  seize  a 
point  on  your  neighbour's  coast  ia  not  to  smiputate 
a  finger  or  an  arm, — it  is  to  plunge  the  laiile  into 
his  flesh  end  keep  it  there.  Every  time  he  stirs,  his 
anguish  ia  renewed.  Observe,  too,  that  the  smaller 
the  space  of  territory  occupied,  the  greater  and  more 
permanent  t!ie  irritation.  If  France  conquered  Scot- 
land, and  succeeded  gradually  in  reconciling  the 
Scotch  to  the  change,  the  time  would  come  when 
England  would  acquiesce,  and  the  entente  cordiale 
might  again  subsist  between  the  two  countries.  But 
France  might  hold  Portland  for  ccnturieg,  and  we 
should  never  cease  to  writhe- 

And  Spjiin  has  never  forgotten  Gibraltar.  To 
lose  it  was  her  misfortune;  to  forget  it  would  be  her 
disgrace.  Even  in  the  lowest  depth  of  her  misery, 
when  she  seemed  to  be  expiring  as  a  nation,  that 
last  sign  of  sensation  remained ;  the  anguish  of  that 
wound  was  not  deadened  ;  and  the  bitterest  of  her 
regrets  was  that  she  could  not  strike  a  blow  for 
Gibraltar* — 

"  Semianimeaqae  miouit  digiti,  fomimque  retroctoat.'* 


*  Mr,  Ford,  who  wrote  when  Spnin  was  at  the  lowest  ©hb,  nnd  who, 
it  may  be  obeei-ved,  nevoc  losea  an  opportunity  for  dwelling  with  brutal 
exultation  on  her  bumibfttion  by  England,  aajs  i  "The  foreiyner'a 
possession  of  that  tffitfuliis  rajiklca  deeply,  oa  "well  it  may.  In  the 
teuaciouH  memory  of  Spain,  which  never  forgets  or  forgivcH,  it  ia  hardly 
yet  a /fiif  ai-vonipfi"  (p.  152).  *' Thu  desccudauta  of  the  ex-pelled 
fortrera  linger  near  tho  gates  of  thoir  ionaot  poradiBG,  now,  olaA !  in 
the  tinqioroT-if  occupation  of  heretics,  since  tbey  indulge  in  a  kmg- 
deferred  hope  of  return.  Even  yet  onr  possession  of  the  Kock  ia  not 
qnito  ^ /((it  aiYompIi^  and  the  King  of  the  Spains  still  ciUh  himself 
the  King  of  Gibraltar;  of  which  the  alcaldes  of  San  Roquo  in  their 
official  dOL^umenta  designate  themselves  the  authorities,  and  ull  persons 
bom  on  the  Bock  are  tutiLlod  to  tbu  lights  of  native  Spaniali  subjecta" 
(p_2G8).  "It  ij  a  bridle  in  tho  mouth  of  Spain  and  Barbory.  It 
speaks  a  lELn^uagc  of  power  which  aJonc  ia  nndcrstood  and  obeyed  by 
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That  crl^ia  of  her  fate  ia  pnat-  Her  streTigf'li  rGtiims. 
Her  eye  brightens  again;  and  whither  does  it  tuni? 
An  English  statesman,  who  has  had  peculiar  opiior- 
tunity  for  judging,  says,  I  am  told,  that  no  Spaniard 
lies  down  at  night  mthout  thinking  of  Gibraltar. 

Now,  -will  any  one  who  honestly  believes  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  right,  and  that  justice,  gene- 
roaiiy^  and  mercy  are  the  virtues  of  States,  as  of 
individuals, — will  any  Bueh  person  venture  to  assert 
that  in  inflicting  this  cruel  and  prolonged  torture  on 
Spain  we  are  not  comioitting  an  atrocious  crime? 
I  am  not  talking  to  Mr.  Roebuck  or  Mr.  Carlvle,  but 
to  the  thousands  of  Englishmen  who  have  freely  cen- 
sured Austria  for  acting  itrromjij  by  Italy,  and  Rus- 
sia for  acting  wrongly  by  Ptiland;  who  can  perfectly 
comprehend  how  the  French  occupation  of  Rome  is 
a  cruel  outrage  on  the  whole  Italian  nation,  quite 
apart  from  the  wrong  done  to  the  citizens  of  Rome 
itself.  You  who  read  this  page,  how  often  have  you 
given  vent  to  your  iiol)le  indignation  against  Napo- 
leon for  keeping  his  army  at  Rome !  And  you  tell 
me  that  England  is  justified  in  holding  Gibraltar? 
Do  you  not  feel  the  blood  creeping  into  your  ibre- 
heod  ?  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  if  English  hy- 
pocrisy is  proverbial  on  the  Continent,  it  is  because 
there  are  so  mapy  Englishmen  like  you?     Do  you 


tbose  cognato  Dntious.  Tha  Spaninrda  neyer  knew  the  value  of  this 
natnral  fortresa  until  its  loss,  which  wounds  their  national  pride,  and 
kd  Bonaparte,  when  bo  found  he  could  not  tak^  it,  to  say  that,  while 
it  opened  nothing  and  ahut  nothing,  our  posseaaioa  of  Gibraltar 
Becored  for  France  Spain's  hatred  of  England"  (p,  273). — It  is  im- 
posflible  to  open  ^Ir.  Ford'a  Dandbook  any  whcro  without  lighting  on 
■oine  fitupid  Cockuey  insult  to  Spain  or  France.  For  braggadocio  and 
falfliRcation  of  hiatory  it  surpasses  even  fil.  Thicra.  The  English  '\^ 
that  of  a  wjiaherwomuif  as  maj  be  seen  in  the  abore  extrocte. 
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not  bep:m  with  some  misgivings  to  analyse  the  mo- 
tives which  prevent  you  from  stealing  half-a-cro'\\'n? 

A  little  sincerity  and  honesty  in  intliviJual  citi- 
zcufl — that  is  what  we  come  hack  to,  after  alL  Gladly 
do  I  recognise  Bigns  tliat  u  purer  public  opinion  on 
the  questions  here  dificussod  is  silently  growing  up. 
There  ai'e  many  who  feel  ashamed  of  our  conduct  to 
Spain.  Spaui  is  rapidly  risijig  aj^ain  to  the  rank  of 
a  great  I'ower.  Though  our  blustering  juumalista 
find  their  account  in  stroking  the  national  pride  and 
swaggering  about  "  the  kej'  of  the  Mediterrnnean," 
our  statesmen,  cooler  and  hctLer  mfomiedj  know  that 
nest  time  Spain,  backed  by  Trance,  drnms  Gibraltar, 
she  must  have  it.  Time  wns  when  tlie  EugUsh 
people  would  have  fought  Europe  Bve,  ten,  or  twenty 
years,  rather  than  give  up  the  cherished  symbol  of 
our  mai'itime  power.  Never  was  Kngland  ao  strong 
as  she  is  this  day.  But  she  tights  no  more  for  Old- 
W  orld  ideas.  Those  days  ai'e  gone  by,  and  our  states- 
men know  iL  It  remains  tu  he  seen  whether  they 
will  have  the  wisdom  aad  firmness  to  antici["«ite  an 
appeal  to  ibrce,  wLich  would  only  end  in  the  humi- 
liation of  England-  Some  clamour  there  would  be, 
no  doubt,  but  less  than  is  generally  thought.  Jlost 
people  would  take  it  quietly,  and,  after  the  first  feel- 
ing of  amioyaucc  was  past,  wouKl  not  be  hiscnsible 
to  the  glory  of  the  act,  A  muiiatry  with  a  good 
working  majority'  in  the  House  would  risk  nothing 
by  the  step.  The  cession  of  the  Ionian  Islands  is  ft 
case  in  polut.  "We  had  spent  large  sums  on  the  for- 
tification of  Corlu.  We  had  flogged  and  hung  dis- 
affected Innians,  while  our  newspapers  were  weeping 
over  the  woes  of  Venice.  Once  or  twice  a-year  the 
TVw/f.*^  used  to  trample  on  the  lomans.     Only  a  few 
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months  before  the  intended  cession  was  announced, 
I  reraembci'  reading  one  of  these  msolent  and  odious 
invectives.  Our  modem  Cleon  acolHngly  declined 
to  argue  the  queatiou  on  ita  mcrita.  "We  may  bs 
well  declare  at  once  tliat  Eughiiid  has  no  thought  uf 
abandoning  her  transmai'Lne  possessions."  The  step 
was  probably  already  decided  in  the  councils  of  the 
Ministry  when  these  words  were  written.  To  the 
surprise  of  every  o!ie,  the  countiy  acquiesced  in  it 
with  hardly  a  murmur.  The  moral  effect  was  great 
in  Europe,  and  would  have  Lcca  much  greater  if 
we  had  not  done  the  thing  in  the  most  uugracious 
manner  possible ;  blowing  up  the  fortifications  of 
Corfu,  and  makiug  the  cession  conditional  ui>on  the 
adoption  by  Greece  of  an  absurd  form  of  govern- 
ment.* 

Although  not  a  millionaire  or  a  journalist,  I  love 
the  country  in  which  I  was  born,  and  wth  which  my 
existence  is  bound  up.  Sa'ttpra*'  £>.cc;^oc»  I  know  the 
"vrlue  of  my  birthright-  It  is  because  I  wish  that 
Europe  should  admire  and  reverence  England  that 
I  would  have  her  cover  herself  with  glory  of  the 
purest  kind  by  tlie  voluntary  surrender  of  Gibraltar, 
If  we  wait  till  it  is  formally  claimed  under  penally  of 
war,  the  grace  of  the  action  is  gonej  and  whether  wc 
struck  a  blow  for  it  or  not,  we  might  trust  a  Whig 
Ministiy,  wth  one  eye  tixed  on  the  Times  and  the 
other  on  the  Opposition,  for  stumbling  to  the  inevit- 
able with  a  due  regard  to  ignominy.  But  if  the 
sacrifice  were  made  spontaneously,  heartily,  grace- 
fully, wliich  of  us  would  not  feel  the  pure  happiness 

*  The  Af(milertr  of  September  6,  18G5»  with  aomewhat  tardy  justice, 
rccogaifle^  the  ceaaion  of  the  loman  Ifitinda  as  a  paidatU  to  the  French 
iiberation  of  Lcmbardy  in  1S5^J. 
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that  follows  on  a  noble  deed?  AVluch  of  us  would 
not  hold  his  head  higher?  Alfts,  I  fear  wc  shall  have 
to  delve  mto  a  new  stratum  of  society  for  our  states- 
men before  snch  an  act  will  be  done  in  such  a  spirit. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  England  will 
cease  to  be  in  materiu-l  strength  the  foremost  mem- 
ber of  the  Auglo-Saxoii  race.  Most  of  us  vnll  live  to 
see  the  United  States  with  a  iX)jJulation  double  that 
of  our  own  islands,  overflomng  with  wealth,  exempt 
from  most  of  the  economic  difficulties  that  embarrass 
an  old  country,  and  enjoying  equally  with  ourselves 
all  the  advantages  of  modern  civiUsation.  I  say  no- 
thing of  their  emancipation  from  hereditary  institu- 
tions, bt;cause  that  will  not  be  unanimously  admitted 
as  an  element  of  superiority-  But  that  their  material 
force  will  be  vastly  greater  than  our  own,  no  one  in 
his  sober  senses  mil  deny.  Already  our  most  for- 
midable rivals  on  the  sea,  in  a  few  years  they  must 
inevitably  overshadow  us.  And  yet  Englishmen, 
professing  to  respect  their  country,  are  content  to 
rest  her  claim  to  be  considered  great  on  this  material 
superiorityj  which  nature  herself  ia  rapidly  transfer- 
ring to  another  nation  !  Even  if  it  be  granted,  as 
some  fire-eaters,  embittered  by  recent  events,  will 
suggest,  that  England  will  ally  herself  with  other 
European  Powers  to  check  ^Vmcrica^  it  is  clear  that 
an  indispensable  preliminary  to  such  an  alliance 
would  be  the  abandonment  of  our  pretensions  to  a 
muritime  supremacy.  Spain  '\vill  never  take  our  hand 
cordially  while  we  keep  Gibraltai'j  nor  is  any  future 
government  of  France  likely  to  tread  in  the  steps  of 
Dubois  and  Fleury, 

Great  England  cannot  fail  to  be  if  she  'accepts  her 
true  position.      She  contains  within  herself  the  ele- 
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ments  of  a  loftier  grandeur  than  the  widest-reaching 
empire  could  confer  on  her — enormous  wealth,  inex- 
LfLUstiblt^  resources,  an  admirable  geographical  posi- 
tion, a  population  of  thirty  millions,  brave,  enter- 
prising, mid,  when  educated,  Intelligent;  a  Iradition 
of  order  and  legality.  But  these  natural  advantages 
are  but  half  cultivated.  Wealth  13  dL^tributed  with 
glaring  and  growing  inequalit}'.  Land  is  yearly  pass- 
ing into  the  hands  of  a  smaller  number  of  proprietorSp 
An  orgfinised  war  i3  declaring  itself  between  capital 
and  labour.  The  upper  and  middle  classes  refuse  a 
system  of  national  educatiou.  Our  infanticide,  the 
result  of  misery  and  immorality,  is  a  scandal  in 
Europe.*  In  place  of  a  generally-accepted  religion, 
we  have  superstition  in  one  sex  and  hypocrisy  in  the 
other.  While  Ireland  is  disaffected,  we  caunot  be 
said  even  to  have  established  our  unity.  If  we  wish 
to  develop  our   national   greatness    in    a   legitimate 


way, 


let  U3  set  to  work  and  correct  these  fritrhtful 


evils-  It  is  true  that  greatness  of  this  kind  involves 
sacrifices  and  reforms  displeasing  to  the  wealthy 
classes,  while  a.  greatness  based  on  conquest  demands 
nothing  but  the  blood  and  money  of  the  masses, 
and  actually  embellishes  the  i>osition  of  the  rich-f 
This  consideration  points  to  the  agency  by  which  the 
progress  of  Engbmd  to  a  higher  stage  of  civiliaation 
and  a  more  solid  grandeur  than  she  has  yet  known 
is  to  be  accomplished, 

*  Dr.  Lankester,  oie  of  the  coroners  for  Middlesex,  has  Bhown 
that  one  womnn  in  thirty  in  London  is  a  murderesa.  The  proportioa 
ma;  be  lar^r,  but  c&imot  bo  leas. 

f  The  burden  of  to^catioiif  arrange  it  how  jou  will,  miurt  fall 
mainly  on  th«  industrial  cUsb.  In  Euglund  wo  mn-Vo  ftpecinl  armnge- 
ments  for  transferring  it  from  the  rich  to  tho  poor,  by  raining  oonai- 
derably  more  thau  half  oar  rerenue  from  six  of  the  conunonost  articles 
of  coDsamption. 
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The  aristocnLcy  and  the  bourgeoisie.^  actiDg  &om 
different  motives  and  in  different  ways.,  are  alike 
responsible  for  our  foreign  poUcj\  The  industrial 
clasK,  although  its  i^orance  has  sometimes  made  it 
the  tool  of  parties,  cannot  fairly  be  charged  with  any 
portion  of  the  natioDid  guilt  and  folly.  The  wealth, 
greatness,  and  glorj'  of  England  have  meant  very 
little  for  the  workiDg-man.*  Rather,  they  have  ad- 
journed his  emancipation.  It  is  his  interest — and  it 
cannot  be  much  lonfl:er  concealed  from  him  —  that 
public  attention  should  be  concentrated  on  the  state 
of  England,  The  recasting  of  our  constitution,  the  re- 
dbtribution  of  taxation,  the  substitution  of  a  system  of 
education  for  a  State  Church,  the  Imiitadon  of  proprie- 
tary" rights  in  hmd^  poor-law  reform,  sanitaiy  reform, 
l^al  reform;  in  a  word,  the  subordination  of  private 
interests  to  jicbUc  utility; — these  are  questions  that 
caunot  be  dealt  with  even  by  pnbhc  opinion,  while 
our  ener^es  and  attention  are  wasted  on  the  manage- 
ment of  two  hundred  millions  of  people  who  do  not 
belong  to  OS.  The  direct^  though  not  coQtinuoiis^ 
intervention  of  working-men  in  the  govemmei^  o£ 
the  country  will  be  signalised  by  a  refusal  to  let  it 
be  enctmibered  any  longer  with  this  millstone  of  an 
emjure.  To  the  working-man  it  is  of  tittle  conse- 
quence whether  the  Union  Jack  files  at  GibrvltaTt 
Qaebee,  and  Calcutta,  but  of  infinitely  great  import- 
ance that  he  have  a  fair  share  of  the  profits  of  pro- 
doction;  that  tlie  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  be 
within  his  reach;  that  poison  be  not  infused  into  the 

«  lUhkK  {Primciplf^  o/PtiiUiMl  £<mp>v.  P^  ^^)  c^uUtcd  Uiat 
1720-1755  ws  tbe  psiod  daring  vbidi  tbeBntak  Iiboitirev  lud  «b- 
jeyed  the  greatcsl  cvnfoit^  Our  ^anom  mtptral  pobcj  vii  fitit 
nKBgnzMed  utito  >j<«iPMtk  iliape  in  1756,  vlmLflwfnnK  ^Ugmda 
nto  pomts.    Tbe  concukncB,  we  nuj  be  mn,  a  do4  antitoital. 
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JUT  he  breathes  and  the  water  he  di'inks;  that  rational 
education  be  provided  for  his  children;  and  that  his 
legitimate  dignity  he  not  wounded  by  institutions 
designed  to  consecrate  and  jjorpetuate  social  ine- 
quality. The  present  generation  muc?t  make  np  its 
mind  to  tee  the&e  yuestluua  raised,  and  the  next, 
probably,  to  see  them  settled.  Some  two  generations 
have  passed  eince  liurke  complained  that  the  age  of 
chivalr}'  was  gone;  and  soon  some  bounjeois  orator 
vnll  he  lamenting  that  the  age  of  broadcloth  has  so 
quickly  followed  it.  Periods  of  transition  are  na- 
turally transient. 

I  have  studiously  forborne  in  this  discussion  from 
considering  the  interests  of  England  apart  from  those 
of  humanity,  from  taking  anj'  other  than  a  moral 
groimd.  The  arguments  by  which  Jlr.  Cobden  and 
Mr.  Bright,  in  their  speeches  and  writings  on  inter- 
national relations  and  maritime  law,  have  advocated 
somewhat  similar  conclusions,  ure  bfised  mainly  on 
other  considerations.  It  has  been  their  object  to 
show  tliat  the  pretensions  of  England  and  the  bar- 
barous maxims  she  still  upholds  are  pregnant  mth 
fatal  consequences  to  her  national  and  commercial 
greatne^^s.  No  clear-headed  and  unprejtuliced  person 
will  dispute  the  soundness  of  tlieir  arguments;  and 
it  hoa  perhaps  seemed  to  those  eminent  and  udmir- 
able  statesmen  that  such  a  method  of  dealing  with 
the  subject  was  best  adapted  to  couvmce  the  English 
nation.  For  my  part,  I  believe  that  pubhc  opinion, 
after  all,  can  oidy  be  acted  upon  to  any*  jmrpose  by 
appealing  to  moral  principles.  The  abrogation  of 
this  or  that  law,  the  discontinuance  of  this  of  that 
usage,  would  l>e  of  little  value  unless  the  spb^t  of 
our  policy  and  the  tone  of  pubhc  feeling  were  iho- 
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roughly  regenerated;  a  result  which  can  he  attained 
only  by  moral  means. 

It  is  here  that  the  lamentable  absence  of  any 
recognised  canon  of  moraUty  with  a  competent 
organ  of  mteri)retafion  is  most  sorely  felt.  In  the 
much -misunderstood  Middle  Apes  society  was  not 
left  without  such  direction.  There  was  a  criterion 
of  truth  implicitly  accepted  by  all  the  Western 
nations.  The  weakness  of  ita  objective  basis  tlid  not 
detract  from  its  value  so  long  as  its  deficiency  in 
that  respect  was  unnoticed.  The  moral  pi^cepts 
grounded  upon  it  were,  for  the  time,  admirable,  and 
there  was  a  spiritual  authority  side  by  side  with  the 
tem[X)ral,  to  interpret,  to  counsel,  ajid  to  reprove. 
But  the  unreal  foundation  of  that  noble  fabric  has 
crumbled  away  under  the  attacks  of  science  j  and 
morals  are  left  without  shape  or  system,  with  no  de- 
finite sanction,  no  criterion  to  which  all  are  content 
to  appeah  In  place  of  a  Universal  Church,  devoting 
its  energies  to  the  sublime  task  of  controlling  the 
selfish  instincts  and  promoting  practical  morality,  we 
have  now  a  mcltie  of  rival  quacks  dcafcninjf  us  with  a 
discordimt  jargon,  which  to  educated  men  means  no- 
thing. What  wonder  if  we  stop  our  ears, — some  with 
business,  some  mth  intellectual  pursuits,  some  with 
pleasure?  So-called  churches,  which  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  tell  us  on  any  of  the  important  questions 
of  the  day,  which  aro  no  longer  ahead  or  even  abreast 
of  the  accular  world  in  their  moral  teaching  and  dis- 
clpliae,  have  lost  their  rauon  tTctre.  Secure  in  the 
affections  of  the  uneducated  majority,  they  may  long 
flftbrd  to  ignore  the  timid  and  tortuous  sap  of  the 
savant  who  has  nothing  to  substitute  for  what  he  is 
ining.     But  there  is  a  rivalry  they  cannot 
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disregard.  Whatever  a  clergy  may  thiiik,  no  reli- 
gious organisation  can  long  liold  its  ground  in  popu- 
lar esteem  when  confronted  by  a  loftier  morality  than 
its  own.  Either  it  must  prove  ita  expansive  force 
by  adapting  itself  heartily  to  the  higher  standard,  or 
it  will  fall  as  Polytheism  fell  before  Christianity,  as 
Eastern  Ghristianitj"  before  Islani^  condemned  by  the 
heart  even  more  energetically  than  by  the  intellect. 

EDWARD  SPEKCEa  BEESLY. 


In  1853  &  depntfition  of  mert^Jmnta  and  itiliabitanta  of 
Gibraltar  addreaseil  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Newt'astloj  then 
Colonifll  Se(?retnryj  wliich  thrciws  a  f?iirionft  liglit  on  the  cha- 
racter oFtho  Gibrnltar  trarie.  It  appears  tliat  die  Govornor, 
Sir  R-  GJardloGrj  had  been  exerting  himself  to  suppress  smug- 
gling, and  in  nnawor  to  a  remonstrance  of  the  morcantile 
comynunity  had  expressed  himself  as  fallows  :  *'  If  you  can 
only  uphold  a  pretence  of  trade  at  Gibraltar  by  niakiiig  it 
a  mart  for  contraband  goods  to  he  smuggled  into  Spain,  the 
fortress  had  hotter  Ije  divested  of  trade  altogether-  It  had 
bettor  hccomo  an  honest  fisliiiig  port  tliaTi  a  smuggling  mart 
—  a  ]>erpotual  thorn  in  tlie  fiidd  of  Spain,  aiid  a  eaueo  of 
international  recriminative  tend  between  tho  two  nations, 
prc\'onting  all  sound  intercourso  or  rolationfl  either  of  politi- 
cal or  commereial  alllnnee.  Tho  froqiionoy  of  your  attempted 
interference  in  the  militnir  government  of  tlie  fortre?3,  mak- 
ing it,  if  you  could,  (^uitc  secondary  to  the  unshackled  pnrsiuta 
of  smuggling,  shows  to  what  a  fcartVd  dopth  the  smuggling 
tradfi  of  Gibraltai-  has  sapped  tho  military  casto  of  this  for- 
tress, no  Jess  than  engemlereil  tJie  vice  nnd  crime  eo  juatly 
associated  with  smuggling  in  the  eyes  of  all  nationa.      The 
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decline  of  the  GibraiUir  trade  is  but  a  consoqiienco  of  its  own 

innato  njoral  tm-pitudc." 

Upon  tliis  Janguago  and  the  meaaares  of  tJie  Grovemor 
the  deputation  coninieiit  witli  a  nah-et^  whiob  in  tnily  ainuft' 
ing.  His  orrlers,  tliey  say,  *'  liave  been  issued  in  the  pursuit 
of  an  iniprnctioable  policvj  whJcli  he  describes  as  'li<?it  traxle 
free  as  air^'  whieh,  however,  in  reality  is  fettereii  by  the 
Bimniflh  laws  witli  wholly  prohibiti>rj'  dudes  as  regai\L>  Britiah 
goods,"  '^^Y  complain  of  liia  refusal  to  grant  a  Mediter^ 
ranean  pas^  to  a  vessel  unless  the  owner  "previously  gave 
Becurity  in  the  bond  of  two  rospcdnble  j^erwns  tliat  the  vessel 
should  Eot  be  employe*!  in  tlie  contTolmnd  trade  ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  trade  which  may  be  prohibited  by  the  fiseal  laws  of 
Siiaiii."  One  wonders  how  these  gentlemen  would  define 
coutraband  trade-  '*  We  detect,"  they  ^'o  on  to  say,  **in 
all  these  proceedings  of  tlie  (Jovemor  proofs  of  his  deliberate 
anrl  avowed  desi^i  to  iujuro  tbo  tratlo  of  the  port,  constituting 
himself  tlie  protector  of  the  revenues  of  the  CrottTi  of  Spain, 
and  fi^rgetting  that  he  ought  to  bo  the  guardian  of  English 
commerce,  •  •  •  •  ^q  y^\\\  m^t  aftcct  to  conceal  the 
notorious  fitct  that  Manchester-manufactured  goods  are  ex- 
tensively smugglotl  into  Spain.  "  •  ■  *  It  is  quite  an 
abuse  of  tcnnr^  and  at  variance  %\ith  tlie  fact  to  describe  the 
trade  of  Ciibroltar  in  the  way  the  Goveruor  denounces  it,  aft 
*a  contraband  trade,'  The  buj^iness  of  a  merchant  in  Gibral- 
tar is  completed  when  be  has  effected  the  sale  of  his  goods  iu 
open  market.  These  goods  are  mostly  of  British  manufnc- 
ture,  consigned  to  him  by  EngUsb  merchants,  men  of  un- 
blemished integrity,  •  •  ■  •  A  British  merchant  oxight 
not  to  bo  <liclated  to  as  to  tlio  jilaco  where  bo  sludl  reside, 
The  Queen's  dominions  aro  happily  free  lo  all  her  subjects ; 
a  mercbanL  resorts  to  tliat  spot  best  ailapted  for  his  interests 
or  hia  connections  ;  and  the  mercliaats  of  Gibraltar,  rei^sing 
under  the  shadow  of  Engliyli  law^  may  well  disregard  tho 
unmeaning  obsen"ations,  *ic,  lic/' 

I  have  let  Sir  Robert  Gardiner  and  his  Wctims  s|>eak  for 
tliomselves.     No  comment  of  mine  is  needed. 
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Along  with  the  gro^h  of  a  sense  of  duty  among 
the  western  nations  of  Europe  is  slackened  or  quick- 
ened the  progress  of  the  world*  We  cl^m  to  be  no 
more  than  what  we  are^ — at  the  head  of  the  human 
race;  and  it  is  vital  to  the  xiniversal  interest  that 
we  should  acknowledge  the  full  meamng  of  our 
preeminence.  To  feel  a  noble  exultation,  not  in 
the  privileges,  but  in  the  resixinsibilitiea  of  power; 
to  replace  a  reckless  and  anarchical  acquiaitiveneas 
by  the  more  orderly  and  just  hopes  of  iin  unsel- 
fish communion;  to  rise  from  the  level  of  Cortez 
and  Pizarro,  to  do  far  more  even  for  the  wealth  of 
Europe  than  they  did,  while  we  educate  and  retain 
the  races  and  systems  which  it  was  the  cynical  boast 
of  the  Jisciiiles  of  that  bad  old  school  that  they  iiQ- 
proved  by  extirpation;  to  lay  aside  direct  self-Inter- 
est; to  forego  rights  for  duties;  to  appeal  for  com- 
panionship to  less  advanced  societies,  more  nobly  and 
more  effectively  than  by  brute  force  and  obstinate 
high-handedness  J  to  invite,  not  to  terrify;  to  repair 
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Along  with  the  growth  of  a  sense  of  duty  among 
tlie  western  nations  of  Europe  is  slackened  or  quick- 
ened the  progress  of  the  world.  We  claim  to  be  no 
more  than  what  we  are, — at  the  head  of  the  human 
race;  and  it  is  vital  to  the  universal  interest  that 
we  should  acknowledge  the  full  meaning  of  our 
preeminence.  To  feel  a  noble  exultation,  not  in 
the  privileges,  but  In  the  responaibihties  of  power  j 
to  replace  a  reckless  and  anarchical  acquisitiveness 
by  the  more  orderly  and  just  hopes  of  an  unsel- 
fish communion;  to  rise  from  the  level  of  Cortez 
and  Pizarro,  to  do  far  more  even  for  the  wealth  of 
Europe  than  tliey  did,  while  we  educate  and  retain 
the  races  and  systems  which  it  was  the  cynical  boast 
of  the  disciples  of  that  bad  old  school  that  they  im- 
proved by  extirpation;  to  lay  aside  direct  self-mter- 
est;  to  forego  rights  for  duties;  to  appeal  for  com- 
panionship  to  less  advanced  societies,  more  nobly  and 
more  eiFectLvel)'  than  by  brute  force  and  obstinate 
high-handedness;  to  invite,  not  to  terrify;  to  repaii" 
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ence  before  we  completed  the  achievement*  So,  if  Tve 
go  on  as  we  have  begun  in  Japan,  that  empire,  though 
the  task  would  probably  be  still  tougher  than  in 
China,  would  follow  the  fate  of  the  two  earlier  victims. 
The  India  of  yesterday  is  the  China  of  to-day,  and  the 
China  of  to-day  the  Japan  of  to-morrow.  The  pro- 
gression is  the  inevitable  sequence  of  our  conduct  up 
to  this  point.  We  conquered  India  by  forcing  a  trade, 
and  we  cannot  force  a  trade  elsewhere  without  con- 
quest too. 

But  side  by  side  with  this  mercantile  perseverance 
there  is,  as  I  said  before,  the  promise  of  a  change. 
To  feel  that  we  must  cast  about  to  vindicate  what  we 
do,  is  to  confess  to  ourselves  a  doubt  of  the  legality  of 
it-  Every  elaborate  argument  made  in  defence  of  our 
present  action  in  Asia  is  in  the  n^ure  of  an  apology, 
and  is  suggestive  of  self-mistrust ;  and  self-mistrust 
may  be  followed  by  hesitation,  and  hesitation  by  re- 
morse and  amendment.  And  the  growth  of  such  a 
state  of  the  national  mind  is  apparent  in  the  manner 
in  which  our  statesmen  have,  during  the  last  few 
yeai^,  begun  to  talk  and  act  with  regard  to  India* 
It  is  with  India  alone  that  I  have  to  deal  in  tliis 
essay;  nor  should  I  have  travelled  even  thus  far 
beyond  our  connection  ^vith  that  country,  unless  it 
had  been  my  purj^iose  to  show  at  the  outset  that  I 
considered  our  position  there  an  incident  only  in  our 
larger  relations  with  Asia. 

What  we  have  done  in  India  has  become  far  more 
palpable  and  glaring  to  the  perceptions  of  the  mass  of 
us  since  its  consummation.  It  is  nearly  always  true 
of  crimes  and  errors,  that  the  obscuration  under  which 
they  were  committed  dissolves  suddenly  after  its  uses 
jver.    The  crash  of  the  great  mutiny,  by  which 
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the  transfer  of  the  jjossessions  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to  the  Crown  was  brought  about,  finally  and 
somewhat  abruptly  effected  our  enlightenment.  The 
English  people  felt  its  own  usurpation  thoroughly 
for  the  first  time  when  it  heard  its  Queen  proclaimed 
Empress  of  India.  The  land  was  indeed  won  then, 
the  throne  mounted,  and  the  title  assumed.  Since 
then  it  is  pleasant  to  own  that  '*  our  duties  to  the 
Hindoos  "  are  words  that  have  been  in  the  mouths  of 
many  of  our  statesmen,  and  reparation  to  the  Ilindoca 
an  idea  that  has  been  secretly  in  the  hearts  of  a  few. 
Few,  indeed,  would  agree  probably  upon  a  schedule 
of  those  duties,  and  fewer,  it  may  be,  upon  a  theory 
of  that  reparatioUp  But  attempts  to  define  and  to  de- 
clare the  one  and  the  other  seem  to  make  the  proper 
task  of  any  one  who  thinks  or  \vTite8  ujkju  "our 
Indian  Empire/* 

But  before  we  can  lay  down  for  ourselves  a 
method  for  the  performance  of  our  duties,  we  muat 
know  how  the  task  has  arisen ;  before  we  can  plan 
reparation,  we  must  know  what  we  have  to  repair. 
Any  efforts  in  either  direction  would  he  senseless 
mthout  something  like  an  honest  review  of  the  gra- 
dations by  which  the  present  situation  has  been 
reached.  The  historical  sketchy  therefore,  which  I 
proceed  to  make  is  not  a  puqroseless  and  vexatious 
recapitulation  of  thrice-told  stories;  still  less  is  it  in- 
tended to  raise  the  ghost  of  the  old  question,  What 
right  had  we  in  India  at  the  first?  Practical  as  such 
a  discussion  is  when  apphcd  to  Chma  and  Japan,  it 
would  be  the  pedanti-y  of  ethics  to  revive  it  for 
India.  After  all,  mcraUty  is  relative;  and  it  would 
be  an  anachronism  to  judge  Clive  and  his  masters 
by  prmciples  of  which  the  lapse  of  a  century  since 
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his  deftth  has  not  achieved  the  iull  acknoirled^ment* 
Bat  if  a  [O'actical  philosophy  13  difpcsed  at  this  d^ce 
to  parctoo  the  estAblL^hment  <^  the  £asc  Indm  Con- 
pony  aa  a  territorial  power  in  Iikdia,  the  gnmad  cf 
this  pardou  most  be  carefully  kept  clear.  It  is  oat 
becaode  the  consolidaiioii  and  security  of  their  tz«de 
reqoired  iu  That  is  the  old  ap(d£igj,  viuch  ve  a^ 
Dot  admit;  if  for  none  other  leasoo,  becanse  to  adnii 
it  would  be  to  etenuilise  its  a{^£catMiL  ATe  moat 
never  forget  to  cotobat  the  ■■imnpfini  of  the  two 
ancient  alternatives — c<HmnercG  or  subjoga&io.  We 
must  make  ap  cur  minds  hencefnth  to  expect  re- 
cusance, cDergetk  and  prdn^ed,  wheDever  ve  nnke 
OTerrures  for  intimacy  to  races  utteriy  alien  to  oiff 
ovm.  Of  course  this  recusance  b  as  ^m^nSgaJ^ 
to  OS  as  to  tboee  ^o  exhibit  it  15  oor 
of  ctmtact.  The  historical  accidents  of  "We 
£an^  have  destroyed  the  rea^'ve  of  Ha  races.  Jttst 
BO  the  political  continuity  of  the  great  A'^^tV  syst^ss 
has  maintuned  the  reserve,  or,  aa  ve  hoeliMy  oihb 
ity  the  e^cluaveness  of  the  Aq^ti^^  Beadeai  tfec 
blessii^  which  ariie  to  the  Tmljit^  Chinese,  or  Ja- 
panese from  European  intercoORe  are  not  qoite  id 
l»]p*>J^  to  their  redpients  as  the  European  ii 
they  oi^it  to  be^     What  hare  we  girai  to 

an?     In  giving  us  ten,  cofee,  rioc,  and 
she  hm  to  a  vaat  extent  revolntionbed  the  diet  at 
Xnrope;  hnm  we  done  wbj  tUng  in  the  same  Sn^ 
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cotton;   and   las    suggested  to  us  a  dozen  minor 

luxuries,  ivhicli  may  be  typified  by  tlie  utrbrella 
and  the  fan.  All  these  commodities,  except  the  two 
last,  we  now  cIbsb  among  the  necessaries  of  exist- 
ence ;  at  least,  they  are  the  luxuries  of  our  masses 
down  to  their  very  poorest  mGmbers.  tt^hat  have 
we  ibund  to  bestow  in  return?  It  m'ouIcI  perplex  a 
London  merchant  to  say.  The  fact  is,  that  the  com- 
munities of  IndifL,  China,  find  Jaj^sm  are  constructed 
upon  lines  so  vast,  within  "geographical  limits  so  ex- 
tendedj  and  under  climatic  conditions  so  varied  and 
SO  happj',  that  they  arc  each  and  all  of  them  self- 
sufficient.  Intercommunion  to  them  is  not  the  ne- 
cessity tliat  it  ia  to  hungry  and  comparatively  ill- 
provided  Europe.  Of  course  communion  is  good  for 
all  the  members  of  the  human  family;  but  its  uses 
are  not  moat  j^alpable  to  the  most  comfortable,  or 
rather  ita  most  palpable  uses  are  for  the  benefit  of 
the  least  comfortable.  Moreover,  ita  most  universal 
advantages  are  also  its  most  hidden,  and  underlie 
the  comparison  of  religious,  etliics,  and  social  systems. 
But  these  are  subsequent,  and  in  their  nature  are 
of  the  very  slowest  growth,  and  receive  the  most 
tardy  acknowledgment.  AVe  have  no  e5;cuBeT  there- 
ibrc,  for  that  irritated  impatience  wliich  rushes  to 
arms  against  the  barriers  of  a  fundamental  and  re- 
spectable reserve. 

The  true  excuse  for  the  earlier  conquests  of  the 
English  in  India  is,  that  we  were  committed  to  them 
in  days  which,  compared  to  our  OAvn,  may  be  called 
days  of  political  and  moral  ignorance.  When  they 
were  undertaken,  they  were  thought  not  only  to  be 
necessary^  but  honourable,  ^ow  such  things  arc 
known  to  be  neither.    Unfortunately,  too,  they  were 
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continued  in  another  and  more  objectionable  form,  in 
days  when  such  things  were  known  to  be  neither. 
ClivG,  Jind  his  more  immediate  foilowers  in  the  train 
of  empire^  fought  openly  a  war  of  ag;Trandisement  on 
their  own  part,  against  one  of  cxtcrniiiiation  on  that 
of  their  antagonists.  There  was  no  mincing  of  mat* 
ters,  no  hj^ioerisy,  no  cant,  no  casuistry.  The  Eng- 
lishman declared  his  motives,  and  the  Hindoo  under^ 
stood  them.  The  issue  was  fairly  fought  out,  and 
from  time  to  time  more  and  more  territory  parsed 
into  the  hands  of  the  invading  rocp,  either  after  open 
battle  or  avowed  diplomacy.  "Reading  by  the  light 
of  a  later  morality,  no  one  will  pretend  to  say  that 
the  wars  or  negotiations  of  a  Clive  or  a  Hastings 
were  blameless  ;  but  they  were  not  blamable  after 
the  same  fashion  aa  the  acts  of  a  Dalhousie,  In  the 
early  days  the  directors  of  the  Ea^t  India  Company 
in  London  never  deprecated  an  increase  of  territory, 
except  on  the  score  of  its  inconvenience.  But  there 
came  a  time  when  wars  and  negotiations  for  aggran- 
disement ui  India  were  denounced  at  home,  not  only 
as  impolitic,  but  as  unjust.  They  were  absolutely 
forbidden,  and  the  ambition  of  energetic  and  astute 
governors-general  thereby  brought  to  a  standstill. 
From  that  time  commences  the  eixjch  of  conquest  by 
chicanery-  Thenceforth  it  was  necessary  to  cheat  the 
native  prince  out  of  his  dominions  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  cheat  the  Honourable  Couip^my  into  accepting 
thera  on  the  other.  But  the  development  of  the  em- 
pire, from  its  inauguration  by  Clive  to  its  consum- 
mation by  the  Martiuis  of  Hastings  (who  proclaimed 
the  English  Lords  Paramount  of  India),  wa3  carried 
on  with  a  certain  openness  and  honesty  of  figgression 
and  progress  which  no  one  who  compares  that  epoch 
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generally  with  the  times  that  have  succeeded  it  can 


fail  to 


recognise- 


It  13,  indeed,  true  that  Lord  Cornivallis,  ivho  went 
out  aa  the  first  Governor-General  under  Mr.  Pitt's 
India  Act  of  1786,  by  his  system  of  mutually  protec- 
tive alliances  with  native  states,  unwittingly  created 
the  materials  for  a  great  deal  of  that  injustice  which 
wa3  the  method  of  too  many  of  his  later  successors. 
To  take  one  instance :  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  that 
condition  in  the  treaty  of  1792  with  the  Nawaub  of 
the  CarnatlcT  by  which  the  British  were  to  tiLke  tem- 
porary possession  of  the  territory  of  that  monarch,  in 
the  event  of  a  war  aifecting  the  two  states,  was  the 
very  archetype  of  those  "temporary  arrangements'' 
which  have  been  employed  so  largely  to  filch  away 
the  posyessions  of  native  sovereigns,*  But  Lord  Cora- 
Wflllis  only  unmttingly  contributed  to  the  meaner 
change.  And  Lord  AVclleslcy,  whom  (if  we  regard 
Sir  J.  Shore's  exceptional  administration  as  a  break 
in  the  true  chain  of  our  policy  in  India)  we  may 
call  his  successor,  still  fortunately  preserved,  with 
one  exception,  the  more  frank  and  less  reprehensible 
method.  That  one  exception  was  the  treaty  by  which 
the  civil  and  military  government  of  the  Camatic  be- 
came vested  in  the  East  India  Company,  But  even 
that  result  of  the  politictd  helplessness  engendered  by 
the  treaty  of  1792  must  not  entirely  be  laid  to  the 
account  of  Lord  Wellesley.  Lord  Comwallis,  who 
provided  for  its  inevitability,  must  share  its  odium. 
We  have  been  asked  by  more  than  one  ^vTiter 

*  At  this  very  inoraQTit  we  hold  Mysore  under  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment^ made  by  Lofd  WilHam  Bflntinct  in  1831.  Lord  Dnlhoiifiio  an- 
nexed Onde  under  cover  of  the  treaty  of  1 801,  whioh  only  atipulated 
for  a  power  to  enter  and  fidminiat^  ia  cose  and  doruitr  o.  crbia  of 
anarcliy  and  confmion. 
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upon  the  afikira  of  India  to  consider  thnt  Lord  ^el- 
lesley  revolutionisetl  our  policy  In  the  PeninBtila,  T 
cwifeaa  tliat  I  cannot  see  how  he  did  more  thaii  pur* 
sue,  mth  the  largeaesa  of  a  great  mubitioa,  aiid  mth 
the  fertility  of  great  occasions,  the  course  of  his  pre- 
decesBors.  No  doubt  the  people  of  England  were 
astonished  and  alarmed  at  the  point  of  vastness  to 
which  the  partition  of  tlie  dominions  of  Tippoo,  the 
commutaticHi  treaty  of  1800  with  the  Nizam,  and  the 
submia^on  of  Scindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  had 
extended  their  territory  in  India*  In  thdr  terror, 
they  attributed  the  gigantic  growth  in  its  entirety 
to  Lord  Wellesley,  and  fancied  that  they  detected  a 
novel  pohcy  underlying  all  liia  acts,  and  tending  to  so 
monstrous  an  agglomeration-  Under  this  impression 
it  was  that  they  recalled  him,  and  sent  out  Lord  Corn- 
Tvallis  again,  as  n  corrective  to  him.  And  so  far  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  last-named  peer — an  octogenarian 
with  shattered  health  and  broken  nerves — did  ehare 
and  act  in  concert  with  the  public  timidity  during  his 
second  administration.  But  the  Comwallis  of  1805 
differed  as  A\idely  from  the  Comwallis  of  1792  as  he 
did  from  Lord  Wellesley  himself,*  The  reaction, 
howeverj  did  not  last  long.  The  attitude  of  absolute 
isolation,  which  he  and  his  well-meaning  successor 
wideaToured  to  assume  in  India,  soon  manifested  it- 
eelf  as  impossible  to  the  clear  mind  of  Lord  Minto, 
and,  what  was  more,  to  that  far  less  discerning  aggre- 
gate, the  Secret  Committee  in  London,  In  a  de- 
^tch  dated  September  10th,  1811,  the  latter  body 

^  On  iht  iocapociif  of  Lord  CanivaUia  dniiiig  liia  second  bdminls- 
tatioii,  cont  Sir  J,  M&kolm'A  Poi.  HUt.  of  Indian  voL  L  pMnin^  and 
Otrre^pondeace  oj  Lord  Mcicalft^  Letter  to  Jdr.  Sherer,  Aagoat  31 « 
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observe,  '^  the  pemmnent  secimty  of  tbe  British  re- 
sidents in  India  does  not  depend  upon  any  supposed 
balance  of  power  amon^  the  native  states;  it  is  like 
the  naval  supremacy  of  this  couDtrj''  (England);  our 
power  ought  never  to  be  extended  for  the  purpose  of 
aggression  and  injustice;  but  it  ought  to  be  para- 
mount over  all,  if  all  should  be  combined  ag'ainst  it, 
or  it  will  probably  soon  cease  to  exist."  But  Lord 
Minto  needed  no  aermonising  from  Leadenhall  Street 
to  teach  him  that  tho  position  of  the  English  in  India, 
acquired,  as  It  had  been,  by  high-handed  might,  stood 
on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  did  the  other  mushroom 
states  that  were  raised  from  time  to  time  around  it, 
by  the  ambition  of  one  or  other  of  those  remarkable 
men  whom  the  soil  of  India  produced  in  such  abund- 
ance, for  her  trouble,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  empire 
of  Delhi.  He  coBsidcred  the  Company  to  be  as  fully 
committed  to  diplomacy  or  the  award  as  Schidia  or 
any  other  of  his  or  their  military  rivals.  "  It  has  not, 
perhaps,  been  sufficiently  considered,"  wrote  Lord 
Mmto  in  one  of  hia  minutes,  "  that  evt^ry  native 
state  in  India  is  a  mihtary  despotism;  that  war  and 
conquest  are  avowed  as  the  first  and  legitimate  pur- 
euit*  of  every  sovereign  or  chief,  and  the  whole  source 
of  glory  rmd  renown:  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  mere  con- 
jecture, deduced  from  the  natural  bias  of  the  human 
mind  and  test  of  general  experience,  but  a  certain 
conviction,  founded  on  avowed  principles  of  action 
and  systematic  views,  that  among  mihtary  states  and 
chiefs  of  India  the  purauita  of  ambition  can  alone  be 
bonndedby  the  inability  to  prosecute  them."  We  can 
understand,  therefore,  how  it  was  that  the  Company  at 
this  time  had  not  foresworn  conquest.  We  can  at  tliis 
particular  point  of  their  career  even  find  an  additional 
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excuse  for  wars  of  aggrandisement.  For  a  Power 
Ijing  amono;  such  neighbours,  and  formed  exactly 
as  they  Imd  been  formed,  could  only  exist,  as  &ey 
existed,  by  an  unceasing  struggle  to  be  supreme. 

But  there  was  an  essential  and  very  honourable 
difference  between  the  adnunistration  of  Lord  Minto 
and  those  of  his  predecessors-  He  had,  indeed,  de- 
stroyed beyond  reprieve  the  policy  of  absolute  isola- 
tion; but  to  his  honour  be  it  said,  that  the  policy  of 
interference  which  he  revived,  in  his  hands  was  never 
the  instrument  of  injuriotis  aggression.  He  assumed 
the  British  empire  in  India  fis  an  accomplished  feet, 
and  regarded  it  as  the  common  arbiter  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Indian  states.  He  was  for  ever  talking 
and  writing  of  ''  our  poUtical  ascendency  on  the  con- 
tinent of  India/'  But  his  conception  of  the  uses  of 
that  ascendency  was  undoubtedly  that  it  should  be 
exercised  on  the  side  of  justice  and  the  general  peace, 
England  was  to  keep  the  police  of  the  Peninsula;  and 
under  him  she  did  more  or  less  keep  it,  and  she  did 
no  more*  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  cannot  call  to 
mind  one  single  addition  which  he  made  to  the  Com- 
pany's territories.  He  conquered,  indeed,  the  island 
of  Java;  but  that  was  in  reality  in  another  capacity, 
and  for  the  Crown,  But  he  paved  the  way  for  Lord 
Hastings,  whose  career  was  nn  admlvture  of  his  own 
and  Lord  Welle&ley'a,  or  rather  at  once  the  develop- 
ment and  consummation  of  both.  The  great  office 
which  Lord  Minto  had  proclaimed  and  undertaken  on 
behalf  of  his  country  became  grander  and  more  de- 
finable as  Lord  Hastings  illustrated  it  and  magnified 
it  by  conquest  after  conquest,  in  the  manner  of  their 
great  common  predecessor,  whom  he  loved  to  quote 
imitate.     Xepaul  humbled,  Scindia  overthrown, 
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the  Pinrlarees  extinguished,  and  the  Mahrattas  van- 
quished and  outwitted  both, — all  these  worked  fitly 
up  to  the  grand  climax  and  close  of  the  reign  of  Lord 
Ha^itings,  the  proclamation  of  the  British  as  the  lords 
paramount  of  India- 

We  may  pass  over  the  short  administration  of  Mr. 
Adam,  as  we  did  that  of  Sir  John  Barlow,  So  far  as 
the  political  history  of  India  is  concerned,  it  was  short, 
eventless,  and  inoffensive.  There  was  little  even  in 
the  career  of  Lord  -Vmhcrst  of  which  we  need  take 
notice.  The  Burmese  war,  for  which  he  waa  not  re- 
sponsible, and  the  heroic  but  gratuitous  storming  of 
Bhurtpore,  the  result  of  a  ridiculous  interference  in  a 
petty  djTiastic  revolution,  occupied  him  until  1826, 
We  may  limit  our  notice  of  him  to  the  fact  that  he 
made  good  a  technical  flaw  in  the  assumption  of 
British  headship  by  Lord  Hastings.  The  ancient 
vassalage  of  the  Company  to  Delhi,  acknowledged  in 
its  older  and  less  audacious  days,  had  never  been 
formally  abrogated.  The  king  of  Delhi  still  existed, 
and  was  still  acknowledged  in  all  his  titular  supre- 
macy throughout  Hindoostan.  The  incongruousness 
of  this  duality  was  noticed  by  Lord  Amherst;  and  as 
the  obstacle  showed  itself  in  his  way,  he  finally  deter- 
mined on  and  carried  out  its  abolition.  The  kingdom 
of  Delhi  was  extinguished  in  form,  and,  aund  the  pro- 
foundest  sensation  of  the  native  princes,  the  independ- 
ence and  sovereignty  of  the  British  were  jointly  pro- 
claimed. Until  the  day,  therefore,  of  the  return  of 
Lord  Amherst  to  England,  the  political  conduct  of 
the  British  in  India  formed  but  the  fringe  to  Lord 
Hastings'  gown. 

With  Lord  William  Bentinck,  however,  commenced 
that  new  and  lower  system  which,  with  but  few  inter- 
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ruptiona,  was  to  be  continued  to  and  consummated  in 
the  days  of  Lord  Palhousie-  The  people  of  England 
Bad  now  reached  that  particular  point  in  temper  tmd 
morality  when  they  were  resolved  to  reject  conquest^ 
but  were  ready  to  accept  rELsiiistry  as  the  means  of 
aggrandisement.  It  must  always  be  mentioned  as  the 
one  blot  upon  the  personal  character  c£  Lord  WilU&ni 
Dendncln  that  his  treatment  of  the  ^lysore  lUbjah  in- 
augurated the  \icious  system  which,  in  the  many 
varieties  of  its  exercise,  has  so  discredited  us  among 
the  princes  and  peoples  of  India.  So  Icaig  as  wc  were 
avowed  conquerors,  they  imderstood  us;  perhaps  they 
even  sympathised  with  us.  Accustomed  to  a  qnam* 
fcudoliam,  and  looking  upon  the  ^lohanmiedan  conquest 
as  a  comparatively  modem  event,  they  were  probably 
not  shocked  beyond  conciliation  at  the  ap[>arition  of 
our  supreuiac3\  It  matters  little  to  a  Rajali,  inde- 
pendent in  all  save  the  name,  in  whose  favour  he 
acknowledges  an  unsubstantial  vassalage-  But  Lord 
'William  Bentinck  opened  a  novel  and  far  more  ter- 
rible vista  of  politics  to  the  eyes  of  all  those  who, 
cither  in  their  own  persons  or  by  their  ancestors,  had 
subscribed  written  treaties  mth  the  British,  or  who 
had  accepted  conditional  dominion  at  their  hands. 

The  careers  of  Lord  Auckland  and  Lord  EUen- 
borongh  formed  a  brief  recurrence  to  the  older  method 
of  appropriation.  But  the  former,  superseded  and 
appalled,  left  India  only  to  hear  that  his  scheme  of 
the  conquest  of  ^VfTghaniatan  was  repudiated  by  al- 
most the  first  public  proclamation  of  his  successor. 
And  the  latter  in  his  turn  lived  to  be  recalled  simply 
because  he  was  a  conqueror.  He  was  succeeded  by 
T^rd  Hardinge,  who  conquered  the  Sikhs  in  a  war 
a  simply  one  of  defence  on  the  port  of  the 
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British.  Not  even  in  its  termination,  so  glorious  to 
the  arms  of  the  victorsj  did  the  Governor-General 
suffer  it  to  degenerate  into  an  excuse  for  territorial 
aggrandisement  J  as  the  follo^ving  extract  trom  his 
»ipeech  to  the  a^^emljled  chieftams  at  Lahore  ahuiid- 
antiy  shows : 

"For  forty  jeare,"  he  telle  them,  "  it  whb  the  policy  of  Htui- 
geet  Singh'a  time  to  cnltirate  friendly  relations  Letveen  the  two 
CoTemmcnta  ;   &nd  daring  the   whole   of  thnt  period  the  8ikh 
natioa  was  independent  and  happj.     Let  the  policy  of  thnt  tihl^ 
jflan  be  tha  model  for  jonr  future  imitation-    The  Britifih  Govona^ 
ment  in  no  respect  provoked  the  lato  war.     It  had  bo  objects  of 
^fgrnndisement  to  obtain  by  hostilitfeB,    Tbe  proof  of  einrjirity 
ifl  to  be  fotmd  in  its  iDodenition  in  tbe  hoin"  of  victory-     A  jofit 
qnorrel  followed  by  a  sncceeefnl  war  has  not  chan^d  tiie  p*ilicy 
of  the  British  GoTeminent.    The  Brittsfa  Government  does  not 
deairo  to  interfere  in  yonr  affairs.     I  am  rendy  and  ntudoDE  to 
withdrfLW  every  British  soldier  from  Lahore,     •••••• 

I  state  thlfl  openly,  that  all  the  world  may  know  the  truth,  and 
the  motives  by  which  I  am  actuated  in  this  matter/' 

Theae  three  last-named  noblemen  exhaust  the 
line  of  Governors-General  doira  to  Lord  Dalhousie, 
"who  "was  succeeded  by  Lord  Canning  and  the  mutiny. 
It  was  Lord  Dalliousie  who  most  thoroughl}'  recog- 
nised and  submitted  to  wliat  had  been  the  temj^er  of 
the  Company  and  the  people  of  England  since  1833, 
the  date  of  the  new  charter.  He  is  the  typical  hero 
of  the  later  regime:  and  what  was  tliat  r^t/imtLj  and 
what  was  the  method  of  its  exponents?  It  was 
spoliation  under  the  garb  of  legahty;  war  behind  the 
skirts  of  treaties;  cruelty  in  name  of  philanthropy- 
It  was  a  diplomacy  that  deliberately  watched  and 
fostered  the  advent  of  the  foreknown  conditions  under 
which  it  could  speciously  claim  to  step  in  and  anni- 
hilate, afTccting,  when  the  time  cauie,    to  run  the 
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risk  of  a  lewl 


its  rights.     Jost  so,  the 


opinion  u 

devil,  having  debased  his  victim  beyond  redemption, 
has  been  known  to  submit  to  play  a  game  at  chess  far 
his  soul- 

I  fihall  now  cull  two  or  three  instances  to  Ulna- 
trate  what,  as  he  wiis  its  great  exhibitor,  I  shall  call 
the  Dalhouslan  method-  It  is  true  that  Lord  William 
Bentinck  on  account  of  the  Mysore  appropriation, 
and  Lord  Canning  for  his  treatment  of  Dhar,  have  a 
reputation  deeply  tinged  with  this  stain.  Xor  must 
we  forget  that  every  Governor-General  since  Lord 
"William  Bentinck  has  had  a  share  in  perpetuating 
the  one  great  injustice  of  his  administration.  But  no 
one  has  approached  Lord  D&lhousie  in  his  ovm  speci- 
ality; in  all  the  subtilties  and  audacities  of  "annexa- 
tion" he  was  supreme-  I  will  begin  my  list  of  illus* 
trations  with  the  case  of  the  Rajah  of  Mysore, 

In  1831  Lord  William  Bentinck  intimated  to  the 
Eajah  of  Mj-^ore  that  the  British  Government  had 
determined  to  take  into  its  own  hands  the  manage- 
ment of  his  kingdom.  The  cause  of  this  determina- 
tion was  stated  to  be  the  misrule  of  the  Rajah-  the 
sanction  of  it,  aclause  in  the  treats,' of  1799  between 
him  and  the  East  India  Comiiany,  This  treaty  of 
1799  was  that  otherwise  well  known  as  the  subsi- 
diiiiy  treaty  with  ilysore,  and  was  a  part  of  the 
general  arrangement  by  which  the  partition  of  the 
dominions  of  Hyder  AH  was  carried  out  after  the  death 
of  Tippoo  Sahib.  After  the  overthrow  of  Tippoo,  his 
possessions  fell  by  the  right  of  conquest  to  the  victors, 
the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan  and  the  English.  As  every 
one  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  history  of  India 
remembers,  a  portion  of  the  spoils  was  handed  over 

'  e  Kizam,  and  the  residue  was  retained  by  the 
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English.  The  latter,  after  having  set  apart  certain 
difitricts  of  their  own  share  for  themBelves,  restored 
the  reinainJer  to  the  heir  of  the  old  liiie  of  Hindoo 
princes,  which  Hyder  All  had  (^spossessed.  This  heir 
was  then  a  child  of  four*  I  mention  his  age  because 
it  is  an  important  element  of  consideration  when  we 
eome  to  estimate  the  treatment  which  he  subse- 
quently received  at  the  hands  of  the  English.  lie 
was  not,  however,  raised  unconditionally  to  the  mus- 
nud.  Ilia  signatiu-e  to  the  subsidiaiy  treaty  was 
made — and,  considering  all  things,  not  unnaturally 
made — the  price  of  his  elevation,  This  instrument 
may  broadly  be  said  to  have  been  an  agreement  for 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  between  the  Rajah 
and  the  Company,  with  certain  guarantees,  morjd  as 
well  aa  material,  for  the  pcrfbmiance  by  the  weaker 
end  less  respousiblt;  piuty  of  liis  part  of  the  engage* 
ment.  The  moral  guarantees  were  what  the  British 
pled^jed  themselves  somewhat  indirectly  to  do;  the 
material  were  what  the  Rajah  consented  that  they 
should  take.  The  main  engagement  into  which  the 
Eajfih  entered  was  to  provide  an  annual  sum  of 
money  in  times  of  peace,  in  consideration  of  the 
maintenance  by  the  Company  of  a  militaiy  force  for 
the  protection  of  his  dominions;  nnd  in  times  of  war 
to  funiish  an  additional  snm  to  meet  the  extraordi- 
nary military  expenses  which  that  protection  would 
then  entail  upon  the  Company.  The  due  perform- 
ance of  this  engagement  wna  secured  by  Article  4  of 
the  treaty,  which  was  as  follows : 

"  Anrl  T-'hcrcaa  ft  is  infUspcinsably  nGceaenrj  that  eCectna]  and 
lasting  Hecurity  should  be  proWded  against  any  failure  in  the 
fanda  destined  to  defray  cither  the  expenses  of  the  permaueat 
military  force  ia  time   of  peace  or  the  extraordinary  expensea 
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descnlied  in  the  third  article  of  the  present  treaty,  it  is  tereTy 
stipulated  and  agreed  between  the  contracting  parties,  that  when- 
ever the  Governor-General  in  Council  of  Bengal  ehall  hare  reason 
to  apprehend  snch  failurt  in  the  funds  so  destined,  the  said  Gorcr- 
nor-Genenil  in  Cooncil  shall  be  at  Uberftj,  tmil  sltail  harc/uUfmcer 
and  rrffh/j  either  io  Kihrvdvce  sitch  reffulatimts  and  ordinances  as  he 
9hall  tlccm  cxpfdieni  for  the  Mfmai  mcna^emtni  and  wlltfiion  <f 
lite  m'cfitic9,  or  for  th^  h^'iter  onhrtng  of  any  othet-  tranch  and  dc- 
parfmifii  of  fhe  goi'ernment  of  Mysore^  or  to  aeBume  and  bring 
Tra<Tor  the  direct  management  of  the  Beirants  of  the  eaid  Compatiy» 
BehaTiikr,  *u(^1t  part  or  portu  of  the  territorial  poBflefif^ionfi  of  Itia 
HighneBA  Malm  Eajah  Mjri^ore  Kifitna  OodiaTer  BchandeTr  n 
fihall  ^pear  to  him,  the  6aid  GoTemor-GcDend  in  Conncil.  necea- 
£ary  to  render  the  B&id  fnnds  efhcient  and  available  dtlier  in  time 
of  peare  or  war,** 

Article  5  explains  the  metlicKl  that  sliftll  always  be 
adhered  to  in  carrying  out  the  provision^  of  Article  4 ; 
and  these  two  Articles,  along  with  Article  14,  which  I 
sliall  quote  a  little  further  on,  are  the  only  ix)rtioii3 
of  the  treaty  with  which  I  shall  have  to  deal- 

The  child  thus  suddenly  taken  from  exile  and 
ohscurity  was  placed  at  once  upon  his  throne,  with 
Pui'iiiiL,  the  able  but  unscrupulous  financier  of  Tipjxx), 
for  his  principal  adviser.  It  docs  not  appear  that 
the  minister  had  any  very  exalted  ^iews  of  the  re- 
lation in  which  be  was  placed  to  his  yoimj^  master, 
or  that  those  who  sanctioned  his  elevation  ever 
thouf^ht  that  he  had.  He  contented  himself  witK 
fiUing  the  treasury,  after  the  old  faBhiou,  with  jnoiiey 
wrung  out  of  an  exhausted  and  patient  people.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  East  India  Company  conceived, 
as  we  are  forced  to  presume,  that,  having  magnani- 
mously created  the  boy  king,  they  were  entitled  to 
wash  their  hands  of  liim  and  his  people,  o^raing  na 
responsibility  whatever  for  the  career  or  fortunes  of 
cither.     The  young  Rajah  was  therefore  left  altoge- 
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ther  to  hia  palace  niid  his  pleasures,  and,  as  nbieteen 
out  of  cvcrj'  twenty  of  young  princes  in  Europe  or 
Asia  either  have  doueT  or  would  have  done  under 
similar  circumstances,  he  abandoned  himself  to  the 
seductions  of  his  position.  There  Is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that,  from  the  time  of  his  accession  nntil  that 
of  hia  virtual  deposition  by  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
he  kd  a  career  of  debiiucherj'^  continnons  and  ex- 
ceeding- He  WAS  verj"  likely  just  as  good  n  mon- 
arch— ^no  better,  no  worse — as  Sardan^palus  Is  com- 
monly said  to  have  been  on  the  eve  of  the  Chaldii^an 
insurrection.  Neither  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt 
that  at  the  time  we  did  interfere  to  remove  him,  some 
intertbrence  on  oiu*  part  had  become  a  matter  as 
much  to  be  desired  in  favour  of  his  people,  as  an 
intervention  in  favour  of  the  Xeapolitans  might  have 
been  against  their  kino;,  Francis  the  Second.  Tech- 
nically the  English  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  cither 
case;  and  in  the  hitter  we  abstained  bccaiLse  the  ficene 
of  action  T\'as  in  Europe,  where  we  are  cautions  and 
law- fearing;  in  the  former  we  did  not  abstain  because 
the  scene  of  action  was  in  Asia,  and  in  Asia  we  are 
bold  and  hi^h-handed-  Not,  however,  that  any  one 
would  have  been  disposed  to  blame  Lord  Willinm 
Ecntinck  and  his  fid\'iser8  for  acting  somewhat  a"^  they 
did  in  the  contingency  then  presented  to  them  in 
Mysore,  if  only  they  had  had  no  hand  in  contriving 
it.  1  believe  also  that  it  19  a  moot  question  whether 
or  not  it  is  public  law,  that  if  the  internal  affairs  of 
a  state  are  in  such  a  condition  as  to  make  it  a  source 
of  peril^  or  even  of  grave  annoyance,  to  its  neigh- 
bours, they  may  inter\'ene  to  bring  ahont  a  better 
state  of  things  ;  but  for  that  end  only  j  and  this 
gainedj  their  right  ceases. 
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Had  Lord  XTiUiani  Centinclf,  therefore,  seeing  a 
state  of  things  ia  Mysore  for  which  the  British 
Government  were  in  no  sense  or  degree  responsible, 
and  which  was  perilous  or  seriously  annoj-ing  to 
British  India,  interfered,  urging  the  public  law  of 
nations  and  the  general  good,  even  to  the  extent  of 
assuming  temporarily  the  government  of  the  country, 
History  would  have  apologised  for  his  action,  and 
have  passed  on  at  once  from  his  method  to  its  results- 
But  these  conditions  were  unfortunately  wanting. 
The  internal  evils  of  Mysore  were  undoubtedly  and 
lamentably  patent:  but,  in  the  first  place,  the  British 
Government  was,  as  I  shnll  show,  more  or  less  re- 
fi[x>nsible  for  their  existence;  in  the  second  place, 
Lord  W.  Bentinck  never  urged  that  they  were  either 
perilous  or  annoying  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the 
'  liajali*8  dominions;  and,  in  tlie  third  place,  he  did  not 
base  his  interference  on  public  law,  but  on  the  provi- 
sions of  the  fourth  article  of  the  subsidiary  treaty, 
'which  I  have  quoted  at  length  above. 

Kow,  to  take  these  points  one  by  one.  First,  I 
Bay  that  the  British  Goveniment  were  responsible  for 
the  accumulated  misrule  of  the  Rajah.  The  mon- 
archy was  of  their  own  creation.  After  much  discus- 
eion  at  Calcutta  and  Madras,  they  car\'ed  the  king- 
dom out  of  their  shai'c  of  the  spoils  of  Tippoo,  they 
selected  the  monarch,  and  placed  him  on  the  throno. 
They  knew  he  w^as  not  five  years  of  age  when  they 
did  ^o*  They  kiiciv  what  the  dangers  are  that  have 
beset  young  men  so  ])laced  in  the  possession  of  bound- 
less wealth  and  supreme  position,  fi'om  the  accession 
ofKehoboam  to  the  regency  of  George  the  Fourth, 
Did  thej'  imagine  that  these  dangers  were  moihfied 
bv  the  climate,   or  by  the   manners  and  customs  of 
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Asia?  Was  there  aiiy  thing  m  the  domestic  history 
of  the  princes  of  India  that  led  them  to  think  that 
Hindoo  lads  upon  the  musiiud  gave  less  cause  for 
watchfulness  and  anxiety,  or  wanted  counsel  and 
education  less,  than  young  Europeans  on  or  hard  by 
a  throne?  That  could  hardly  be,  because  Article  14 
of  the  subsidiary  treaty  is  in  these  terms; 

'*  His  Highness  Mnha  Kajah  Mysore  Kistna  Eajah  Oodiarer 
Beliauder  hereby  promises  to  pay,  at  an  times,  the  uLmoBt  attea- 
tion  to  Jinc7*  advice  as  ifte  Com/mni/^s  fjovenvtient  sJutll  occaammUij 
judi/e  it  necessarif  to  offer  to  htm,  mth  a  vieif  la  l/ie  ccotiomrf  of  his 
JinaiKe^t  iJte  helt&r  colkclion  of  his  revenues,  the  admininirafion  of 
jusUcFff  the  extension  of  commerre,  the  eiuouragtmenl  vf  tcmit,  ffji-i- 
culture^  and  industry,  or  any  otJwr  ohji^ta  ronneclal  with  Itte  adnmro- 
ment  of  HU  Hiyhn€s&*s  interests,  i/i&  httppitices  of  his  jfeoplg,  and  ih« 
mvtualii^eJfire  of  both  states.*^ 

Now  if  tliesc  words  are  not  expressive,  not  so 
much  of  an  accej)tance  as  of  a  claim  of  tutorship  and 
constant  and  kindly  su[*er\ision,  it  would  be  aa  well 
to  ask  Avhat  others  could  have  been.  It  is  as  though 
the  framers  of  the  treaty  had  said  to  the  Rajah,  "You 
will  not  probably  see  the  necessity,  for  your  o^vn  sake, 
for  your  [>eoplc'a  sake,  for  your  neighbours^  sake,  of 
being  louked  after.  We  do;  we  foresee  your  neces- 
sities; "we  acknowledge  our  duties  and  res[x>ndibili- 
ties;  and  we  pledge  you  therefore  beforehand."  But 
was  this  article — so  wise,  so  just,  so  broad  in  its  scope, 
teeming  with  so  much  sense  of  sponsorship,  so  fa- 
therly and  beneficent  in  its  intentions  towards  the 
child  whom  its  framers  had  called  from  his  obscure 
nursery  to  a  throne — ever  acted  upon  ?  So  far  from 
the  Company's  government  '^occasionally  judging  it 
necessary  to  ofler  advice"  to  the  young  Rajali,  did  it 
ever  offer  him  any  rSal  advice  at  all?  I  know  that  he 
was  threatened  once  or  twice  towards  the  close  of  his 
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rule;  hut  even  remeinberiog  tliis,  I  gliould  Hke  to 
know  how  many  precursors  tliere  were  to  the  severe 
letter  in  which  Lord  William  Btntiiick  atmounced  to 
hJTH  that  the  cup  of  hia  misdoings  was  full,  and  that 
his  kingdom  was  forthwitli  to  be  taken  irom  lura? 

From  the  very  first  thti  Company  neglected  their 
young  protegi.  Sir  Joha  Malcolm  was,  indeed,  ap- 
pointed Resident  at  ]\Iysore  at  tlie  outset;  but  he 
resigned  the  post  withm  five  years  after  tiie  crea- 
tion of  the  kingdoni.  *Vnd  as  a  late  advocate  of  the 
Riijah,  oue  who  is  too  excited  aod  hasty  to  be  gene- 
rally trusted,  but  who  tells  the  truth  in  this  instance, 
lias  written; 

'*  AfLcr  the  deprirhire  of  Sir  J^'TitL  Malcolnij  the  Brst  Resident 
lit  Mjsore^  i'l  1804,  Purniii  waa  left  to  pursue  liia  owii  pljiiis, 
in  poflBeeaion  of  nndiTidcd  authority,  nudiaturbed  and  uain- 
stmctcd  by  the  gorcmiuent  of  Sladrae  or  ite  repreeentalive  the 
RcsidcaL  The  young  Enjali  was  Icil  to  the  enlightened  taition 
of  hie  motlior,  hia  grandmother,  and  tJio  other  lodioa  of  tho 
harom." 

They  forgot  that  generally  by  raising  him  to  power 
of  their  own  accord,  and  sjjeciaJly  by  the  fourteenth 
article  of  a  treaty  framed  by  themselves,  they  had 
unade  him  at  once  their  creature^  their  j^npil,  and 
thc-ir  ward.  It  is  the  most  Hagraut  of  cruelties  to 
plfLcc  a  helpless  being  in  a  position  which  without 
your  aid  you  know  he  cannot  fill;  to  tell  him  so,  as 
they  did  indirectly  by  the  fourteenth  clause;  ajid 
then  to  leave  him  unaided  and  unwarned  till  the  day 
when,  after  a  lifetime  of  neglect,  you  come  back  to 
upbriiid  him  wltli  a  degi-adation  whiuh  you  foresaw^ 
but  would  not  avert. 

isov  docs  this  unwillingness  to  avert  seem  to  have 
been  entirely  the  denegallon  of  duty*      There  is  a 
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smack  ot  soraethiJig  more  positive  tlian  nejrlef^t.  Tt 
13  at  least  as  ^vell  nscertamcd  aa  the  Report  of  the 
Special  Committee  appointed  in  1830  to  inqnire  into 
the  state  of  Mysore  may  warrant  us  in  considering  it, 
that  a  belief  was  every  where  prevalent  through  the 
Rajah's  dominions  that  a  certain  revolt  amonj^  the 
Ryots  (which  was  one  pretext  for  oar  intervention) 
was  looked  upon  as  ft  good  chance  by  the  Knglish 
Government,  and  liad  their  goodwill  and  countenance. 
Moreover,  the  prescience  of  a  teener  mind  than  that 
of  any  of  the  Madras  oiEcials  who  made  up  this  com- 
mittee leads  us  to  something  like  the  same  conclusion. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  General  Wellesley,  had 
occasion  to  write  a  letter  upon  the  afiairs  of  Mysore 
in  180i.     In  this  letter  are  the  following  words: 

"  In  respect  of  ilysore,  I  recommend  that  a  gentlemon  from 
the  Bengal  Civil  Service  aliall  be  Molcolm'e  etteceseor  there.  The 
goverament  of  that  country  Bbouldbe  placed  imder  the  imme- 
diate protecNo/i  and  eujkerintendence  of  the  GoTcrnor-General  in 
CormciL  The  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George  ought  to  have  no 
more  to  do  with  the  Bajah  thun  they  have  with  the  Soubar  of  the 
Diiucan  or  the  Peiabffa,  The  confierjuence  of  the  present  system" 
[Myaure  was  then  in  connection  with  Madras]  ''will  be  Lhat  the 
Kiijah'fl  govemmentr  will  le  destroyed  by  eorruptiou,  or,  if  it  be 
not  corrupt,  by  caluamy.  I  knew  of  no  person,  cither  civil  or 
military,  at  Fort  &t.  Qcor^  who  woald  fiet  hiB  face  ft^neb  the 
Brat  evil,  or  who  hae  strength  of  character  or  talents  to  defend 
tho  Govi^mmfiiit  agniiigt  the  second.  In  my  opinion,  tho  onlj 
romedj  is  to  toko  the  IlaJELh  under  the  wing  of  the  Governor- 
General.'' 

This  advice  was  acted  upon  for  a  very  brief  i>eriod ; 
but  the  attention  of  the  Calcutta  Goverument  was 
soon  relaxed,  and  tho  reign  of  Madras  reeommGuced- 
Under  it  an  e]^>och  of  what  certainly  looks  like  inten- 
tional and  watchful  neglect  supervened.     The  self- 
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ruin  of  the  Rajah  was  regarded  step  by  step  with  a 
complacency  that  grew  as  his  downward  pace  was 
accelerated ;  because  it  was  known  that  the  day 
which  saw  his  actual  deposition  would  dawn  upon  a 
golden  era  of  patronage  and  cmohuncnt  for  the  Oo- 
Ternor  and  civil  servants  of  Madras. 

This  artistic  abstinence  was  not  even  interrupted 
for  one  moment,  when  Purnia,  the  mhiister  of  the 
Company's  own  original  selection,  succumbed  to  the 
intrigues  of  the  ^VTetched  minions  who  had  been  per- 
mitted to  surround  and  debase  the  childhood  of  the 
young  liajali;  nor  when  the  latter  himself,  in  the 
year  1811 — having  then  attained  the  mature  a^e  of 
sixteen  years — dismissed  his  minister,  proclaimed  him- 
self out  of  leading-strings,  and  assumed,  or  affected 
to  assume,  absolute  power.  Scarcely  one  word  of 
remonstrance  or  advice  was  tendered  him  from  that 
day;  certainly  none  on  that  occasion.  Little  more 
than  a  chuckle  came  from  Madi'as;  and  that  no  doubt 
was  smothered,  lest  it  shoidd  check  the  course  of 
events.  At  least,  from  first  to  last,  no  practical  uit^r- 
ference,  such  as  Article  14  of  the  subsidiary  treaty 
expressly  pointed  to,  was  ever  attempted.  In  1827 
thuigs  had  gone  so  far  as  to  satisfy  the  Governiueiit 
of  iladras  that  the  end  it  coveted  was  at  hand.  It 
was  not,  howevcrj  considered  desirable,  perhaps  (for 
to  such  diplomatists  there  is  a  residuum  of  conscience, 
after  all),  it  was  not  considered  reputable  that  the 
last  step  should  be  taken  too  abruptly.  Also  it  ^raa 
plain  that  the  liajah  was  now  beyond  repentance  and 
self- reclamation,  and  that  a  solemn  warning  would  do 
no  harm,  that  is,  would  cause  no  risk  of  checking  him. 
So  Sip  Thomas  Munro  visited  Mysore,  had  an  iuter- 
Ticw  with  His  Highness,  and  fulminated  the  hruiuvi 
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fulmtm  flo  long  withheld^  and  then  so  artisticflJly  and 
safely  administorcd- 

"  I  concluded,"  he  writea  of  the  interview  in  question,  in  a 
minute  composed  at  the  time,  '*  bj  saying  that  the  disorder  of  ths 
Rajah'B  ftfTairfl  had  reached  such  a  height  as  would  jtistify  the 
Goverament  in  acting  on  tlie  fourth  article  of  the  treaty;  but  that, 
&fi  a  direct  int«rfereut;e  in  the  admiuistratioE  or  asBumption  for 
a  time  of  a  part  of  the  Jlyeore  territory,  conid  not  be  undertaken 
wittiont  leaeeniag  the  dignity  of  Hia  Highncsa,  and  shaking  his 
authority  in  finch  a  manner  that  it  would  be  impracticable  ever 
to  reestablish  it,  I  was  uuwillmg  to  adopt  suuh  a  course  uutil  tho 
last  eitreraity,  and  wished  to  give  him  aa  opportunity  of  restoring 
ordur  himself.  But  if  reform  were  not  immcditttely  beguDj  direct 
interference  woald  be  unavoidable." 

Any  thing  more  unstatesmanlite  or  more  imcan- 
did  than  these  words  are  cannot  well  be.  In  the  first 
place,  it  might  have  occurred  to  a  man  in  Sir  Thomas 
Munro's  position — ^and  the  fact  that  it  probably  did 
occur  to  hira  is  the  worst  as  well  aa  the  most  natural 
presumption  —  that  ''direct  interference''  and""a3- 
sumption  of  territory"  were  not  the  only  silternatives 
open  to  the  tutelary  friends  of  the  Mysore  Rajah. 
The  treaty  quoted  above  might  have  supplied — ^it 
probably  did — to  Sir  Thomas  Mimro  the  idea  that  a 
third  method  of  intervention  was  *' indirect  interfer- 
ence." If  not  only  iti  1827,  but  m  1799— though 
better  in  1827  than  never — this  last  expedient  had 
been  tried,  Mysore  might  have  been  now  the  model 
native  state  in  India;  a  precedent  to  the  British  on 
the  one  hand,  and  an  exam|)le  to  the  Indian  princes 
on  the  other.  It  would  have  taught  the  latter  how 
kingdoms  might  be  ruled,  and  how  the  monarchies  of 
the  Peninsula  might  be  iin[>roved  by  the  exhibition 
of  remedies  a  little  less  active  than  extirpation. 

Why,  instead  of  administering  half-a-dozcn  vague 
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and  Inactive  rebukes  in  the  course  of  tlurty-one  jeta%^ 

and  then  proceeding,  ivitli  a  complacency  only  too 
patent  to  rake  in  the  proceeds  of  vagueness  and  io* 
action,  did  we  not»  as  was  contemplated  and  sa^- 
gested  by  the  14th  Article  of  the  treaty,  give  the 
Rnjfth  substantial,  formal,  tangible,  specific  advice? 
"Why  not  have  recommended  this  measure  and  that 
measure,  Tve  vrho  knew  as  well  what  ought  as  whal 
ought  not  to  l>e  done,  '*with  a  view  to  the  ecouomy 
of  his  finances,  the  better  collection  of  his  revenues; 
the  administration  of  justice,  the  extension  of  com- 
merce,  the  enconra^^emeut  of  trade,  agriculture,  and 
industry',  and  any  other  objects  connected  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  His  Highness's  interests,  the  happiness 
of  Ms  people,  and  the  mutual  welfare  of  both  stjitca'*?] 
"W^as  alJ  this,  so  elaborately  stated  and  provided,  im* 
possible?  Did  the  framers  of  the  clause  think  it  so?^ 
or  were  they  so  disliouest  as  to  have  framed  it  wiih  i 
the  fixed  intention  of  making  it  a  dead  letter?  Could  ■ 
they  not,  and  would  they  not,  have  cai-ried  it  out?  ' 
And  were  not  their  successors  less  honest  or  less  able 
— prohahly  IjoiIl,  certainly  the  ibrmer^ — than  thty? 
Prum  time  to  time  it  would  have  been  perfectly  easy, 
especially  if  the  custom  liad  been  made  coeval  with 
the  Rajah ^s  institution,  to  have  offered  such  o.d\'ice  in 
a  form  that  could  have  been  reduced  at  once  to  ordi- 
nances issued  and  changes  effected  in  the  Rnjah's  own 
name,  and  ostensibly  on  his  own  responsibility.  And 
if  at  first  there  had  been  any  tiling  like  a  troublesome 
recnsancc,  there  was  the  Ith  -\rticle  to  fall  back  upon, 
wliich,  in  case  of  necessity,  authorised  the  GrovemOT' 
General  in  Council  to  *■'  introduce  such  regulatiou 
and  ordinances  as  he  shall  deem  expedient  Adt  the  J 
internal  miuiagement  and  collection  of  the  revenues, 
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or  for  the  better  ordenng  of  any  other  branch  and 
department  of  Mysore."  It  is  true  that  the  powers 
of  this  4th  article  are  given  only  in  case  of  any  dan- 
ger of  nonf ulfihnent  by  the  Rajah  of  his  engagement 
to  provide  the  military  and  pccimiary  contingents 
mentioned  in  Ajticles  2  and  3.  But  inasmuch  as, 
Tvithout  the  presence  of  any  such  danger,  the  \'ir- 
tuaJ  appropriation  of  the  kingdom  was  carried  out 
under  the  same  Article  -4,  it  might  well  have  been 
considered  eiifficiently  clastic  to  bear  the  lighter 
strain. 

And  this  leads  mc  to  inast  more  clearly  than 
hitherto  upon  the  technical  illegality  of  the  seizure  of 
Mysore,  All  our  powders  under  the  treaty  spring, 
and  spring  only,  from  danger  to  the  auhsidj\  It  was 
confessed  on  all  Iiands  at  the  time  of  the  appn>priation 
that  the  subeidy  wne  in  no  danger  whatever.  Lord 
William  Bentinck  saw  the  false  iwsition  as  soon  as 
ever  it  had  been  assumed;  and  in  1834  he  exi>res8ed 
himself  ver^'  plaiidy  and  strongly  on  the  sidijcct  in  a 
secret  despatch  to  the  Court  of  Directors  at  London. 
His  perceptions  were  no  douht  very  mnch  quickened 
by  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  alluded  to 
above,  which  had  been  ap|>ointcd  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  Mysore.  This  report  seems  to  have  been  put 
forth  a  day  or  two  too  late  for  its  only  obvious  prac- 
tical \*Elue;  but  from  it  Lord  William  Bentinck  found 
that  he  had  been  deceived  and  misled  by  the  patron- 
age-lovers and  office-hunters  of  Madras,  Tlie  pam- 
pldeteer  whom  1  have  already  cited  says  that  it  is 
well  known  (and  if  it  be  not  true,  aome  one  bad 
better  deny  it)  that  Lord  William  Bentinck,  aAier 
his  return  to  England,  repeatedly  declaimed  that  the 
supercession  of  the  Kajiiii  of  Mysore  was  the  only 
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incident  of  his  Indian  administration  that  he  looked 
back  upon  with  sorrow. 

I  might  discuss  here  at  length  the  qnestion  how 
far  the  denuiiciationa  of  the  Kftjah  by  tlie  Madras 
oflicial^  were  exaggerated  or  false  ;  how  far  the 
revolt  of  the  iiorth-westeni  provinces  of  his  kingdom 
was  caused,  not  by  the  personal  misgovernment  of 
the  Kajah,  but  by  the  antecedent  exactions. of  Piirnia, 
whose  regency  we  had  ourselves  created  when  we 
established  the  monarchy  :  but  such  a  discussion 
would  by  no  means  promote  my  object.  1  accept 
the  hypothesis  that  the  conduct  of  the  Rajah  had 
become  grievously  bad;  and  I  use  it  to  show  ho^v 
ill  the  East  India  Company  and  its  chief  ser\'ants  at 
Calcutta  and  Madras,  who  should  have  considered 
themselves  the  tutors  of  the  child,  interpreted  the 
reaponsibiUty  which  his  elevation  by  themselves  had 
ca.st  on  them  ;  to  show  how  little  they  valued  the 
honour  of  the  British  name  in  India  in  comparison 
wtb  the  vi&ta  of  patronage  which  his  debasement 
and  extinction  opened  out  to  them;  and  how  dis- 
astrous was  the  choice  they  made  between  a  policy 
of  neglect,  chicanery,  and  confiscation,  and  one  of 
duty,  generosity,  and  good  faith. 

I  have  no  need  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the 
prince  of  Mysore  from  the  day  of  his  supercession 
until  now:  suffice  it  to  say  that  he  is  yet  alive;  and 
tliat  even  in  his  old  age  he  has  not  ceased  to  protest 
against  his  virtual  dethronement.  For  a  long  time 
he  was  deluded  by  fair  words  into  a  behef  that  his 
punishment  was  but  temixirarj',  aiid  that^  in  the 
words  of  Lord  Auckland,*  ^"the  administration  of  his 
territories  should  remain  on  its  present  foothig  uutU 
»  Letter  of  tbe  28th  of  Maix'ti  1&3G. 
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the  mTiingements  for  their  gcioA  govemment  should 
have  been  so  firmly  established  aa  to  be  secure  irom 
future  disturbance*"  But  as  time  wore  oHi  fair  words 
began  to  lose  their  varnish;  and  the  suppliant — for 
such  he  had  now  grown  to  be— was  told  more  and 
more  plainly  that  the  hour  of  his  restoration  would 
never  sound.  Tlie  fact  was,  that  day  by  day  it 
became  more  difficult,  as  also  it  became  more  un- 
pleasant, to  restore  him.  The  agency,  which  Lord 
William  Bentinck  had  promised  in  1830  should  be 
'^exclusively  native,"  liud  lung  become  exclusively 
European,  and  the  Mysore  commission  was  now  a 
fruitful  field  of  patronage  and  emolument  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  pacification  of  the  coimtrj''  and 
its  prosperity  has  been  brought  about  by  the  new 
regime ;  but  not  in  a  maimer  to  render  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  ^oTermnent  possible.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  substitution  of  English  for  native  odicers 
all  through  the  kingdom  for  so  many  years  liad 
extinguished  for  a  time  the  materials  for  a  native 
organisation.  This  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
treaty,  but  it  was  the  intention  of  those  who  exe- 
cuted it;  and  they  hjive  carried  it  out  successfully- 
For  what  statesman  could  come  to  Parliament  and 
ask  for  the  restoration  of  the  Itajah,  when  lie  would 
be  met  by  the  assertion,  indisputably  true,  that  if  he 
were  restored  to-morrow,  and  the  European  adrai- 
nii^trati^^e  staff  mthdrawn,  there  would  not  be  to  be 
found  a  single  native  of  any  thing  appraiching  to  the 
education  and  capacity  requisite  to  fill  a  single  post 
of  eminence?  The  difficulty  is  patent,  and  for  the 
present  fatal;  but  who  and  what  have  produced  it? 

It  was  reserved  for  Lord   Dalhousie  to  be  the 
first  who  should  speak  out  plainly  on  behalf  of  the 
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absolute  '' annexatioa"  of  Mysore;  for  he  it  remem- 
bered that  it  is  not  yet  "anne:iec1>"  The  Rajah  is 
only  ^^I^tually  dethroned;  he  is  stil!  titular  sovereign, 
though  the  civil  and  military  administration  of  his 
dominionf^  has  been  taken  away-  The  minute  in 
-which  he  spoke  so  plainly  is  eminently  characteristic 
of  Lord  Dalhoubie, 

"The  treabr/'  says  lie,  "ander  which  Lord  Wellesley  raised 
the  Itajah»  while  yet  a  child*  to  the  mnBnad,  and  the  treaty  which 
voa  sabserinently  concluded  with  liiraself,  were  both  eilent  as  to 
lieiiB  and  EucccsBora.  N~o  mc&tiou  is  made  of  them;  tlie  treaty 
is  eKclnfiiTcly  n  personal  one. 

"  The  inexpediency  of  continuing  this  territory  by  an  act  of 
gmtnitftufi  liberality  to  any  other  native  prince,  when  the  present 
Sajah  shall  hare  died,  has  been  already  conclneiTcly  shown  by 
tho  conduct  of  Hia  HighnesB  lumeelf,  whose  rule,  Umigh  he  com- 
TiioKed  il  innhr  every  advantage,  was  so  scmidabitshj  and  hope-- 
hsaUj  lady  that  power  hoe  long  fiiuce  been  tn.keii  from  bim  by  the 
British  Goveraincnt. 

"  I  trrtst,  therefore,  that  when  Che  deceoBc  of  the  present 
Rajah  Bboll  come  to  paea,  without  bou  or  grandflon,  or  legitimate 
iQolc  boir  of  iiny  dcficription,  the  territory  of  Mysore,  which  will 
then  liiLvt:  lapacd  to  the  BritiBh  GoTemment,  will  be  retiuiued, 
and  that  the  good  work  which  has  been  so  well  hegrm  will  ba 
completed-" 

^  The  plea  of  a  "  personal"  treaty  was  a  favourite 

H  one  with  that  Governor-General-     lie  used  it  against 

■  the  Xawaub  of  the  Camatic  as  well  as  ngainst  the 
H  Hajah  of  Mysore,     It  is  rather  more  ludicrous,  how- 

■  ever,  In  this  case  than  in  that;  for  what  on  earth,  it 

■  may  be  aakcd,  to  go  no  further,  would  have  been 
H  the  use  of  i;reatijig  a  kingdom  mth  all  die  ehiborate 
H  machinery  of  a  monarchy,  and  of  inaugurating  it; 
H  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  a  great  inter- 
^^B  national  arrauf^emcnt,  at  tlie  close  of  an  ianportant 
^^H  war^  if  it  ^ere  intended  to  lapse  at  the  end  of  one 
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life?  Whfit  object  could  th<^re  have  been  in  inter- 
polating the  single  reign  of  the  Hnjah  betiveen  the 
destruction  of  Tippoo  and  the  assumption  of  his  terri- 
tory \fy  the  Company,  when  that  territory  was  already 
its  own  by  the  right  of  conquest,  and  had  been  for- 
mally allotted  to  it  under  the  Partition  treaty?  And 
again,  to  refer  to  the  sentence  which  I  have  italicised, 
I  wonder  what  were  some  of  the  advantages  in  Lord 
Dalhouaie's  mind  when  he  penned  those  words?  Un- 
happy boy !  With  only  a  greater  degree  of  cynicism 
miglit  Louis  XVII.,  if  he  had  ever  come  to  the 
throne  of  France,  have  been  said  to  commence  his 
reif^  under  every  advantage,  after  going  through 
what  is  asserted  by  some  hi&torians  to  have  been  his 
training  hy  Simon  in  the  Temple- 
It  is  needless  to  go  further;  the  Rajah's  suit  is 
still  before  the  English  people.  Some  little  strength 
it  gained  in  the  eyes  of  Lord  Canuing  by  the  loj^ 
conduct  of  the  suppliant  in  the  great  mutinj'.  But 
though  touched  in  the  first  instance  to  the  point  of 
dictating  a  very  friendly  and  sjinpathetic  despatch, 
he  soon  fell  hack  into  the  normal  official  hardness; 
either  becanae  the  callousness  of  security  had  super- 
vened upon  the  sensibility  caused  by  a  crisis  of  excite- 
ment and  danger,  or  clac  because  he  had  a  hint  irom 
home.  It  is  said  that  the  present  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  Su:  C,  Wood,  has  resolved  in  coimcll  on  the 
absolute  annexation  of  Mysore;  and  that  the  measure 
only  waits  the  sanction  of  the  Cabinet.  This  would 
be  manifestly  illegal,  whatever  the  assumption  of 
the  administration  may  have  been-  The  subsidiary 
treaty  ctmtaina  no  clause  whatever  providing,  under 
any  circumstances,  for  the  extinction  of  the  monarchy 
which  it  created-     If  nothing  better  be  done,  the 
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llajali's  heir,  if  he  adopt  one,  ought  to  be  allowed  toi 
succeed  peacefully  to  the  titular  soverei^ty.      Xol 
one  can  wish  otherwise  who  has  the  slightest  care 
for  his  country's  honour,  or  who,  feeling  that  a  great 
injuatice  and  dereliction  of  duty  has  been  perpetrated, 
would  be  unwilling  to  see  to  the  door  finally  closed 
against  the  chance  of  its  reparation.     There  is  also 
another,  and   it    may  be  a  lower,  because  a  more] 
political,  reason  for  keeping  the  Mysore  case  open;] 
but  that  I  ^vill  speak  of  further  on. 

Having  thus  dwelt  so  long  on  the  Mysore  CAse, ' 
because  it  is  the  one  instance  which  contrasts  more 
clearly  than  any  other  what  has  and  what  ought  to 
have  been  our  method  of  dealing  with  the  semi- 
dependent  princes  of  India,  and  also  Jiecause  it  is 
a  case  unconcladed,  and  therefore  cniinenUy  sag- 
gestivc  and  suscci)tible  of  experiment,  with  a  view 
to  a  newer  and  better  pohcy, — let  me  pass  on  to  say  * 
a  word  or  two  upon  the  celebrated  annexation  of] 
Oudc.  Here  I  ain  nut  obliged  even  to  trace  the 
outlines  of  the  narrative.  Most  people  to  whom  it 
is  worth  while  to  appeal  know  enough  of  the  annex- 
ation of  Oudc  to  discuss  it;  and  even  those  who  do 
not  know  more,  know  this,  that,  unlike  most  other 
pieces  of  profitable  political  jirofligacy,  it  has  met 
with  an  ahnost  universal  reprobation  at  home.  The 
chief  point,  which  the  later  revelations  have  enhanced, 
is  the  perversity  and  persistence  of  Lord  Dalliousie 
on  the  subject-  It  used  to  be  thought  that  lie  was 
merely  the  arch-offeudcr,  because  he  was  in  a  position 
to  give  or  to  witJihold  the  word  of  command.  It 
used  to  be  thonglit  that  the  annexation  was  the  evil ' 
mark  which  the  greed  of  the  Bengal  Ci\il  Service 
iiad  long  proposed  to  itself,  and  that  Lord  Dclhousie 
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rather  succumbed  to  solicitation  than  ori^nated  the 
seizure.  It  used  to  be  thought  that  Lord  Diilhousie 
only  found  too  willing  instruments  of  rapacltj'  among 
Anglo- Indiana  of  mark;  conserjuently  they,  and  espe- 
cially Colonel  Sleeman,  on  whose  report  of  the  state 
of  Oudc  the  annexation  was  supposed  to  hnvc  pro- 
ceeded, were  subjected  to  for  more  opprobrium  than 
their  employer.  But  the  disclosures  which  Colonel 
Sleeruan  or  his  personal  friends,  goaded  by  indig- 
nation and  a  sense  of  ^vrong,  have  made  have  quite 
reversed  the  relative  positions  of  him  and  his  master. 
So  far  from  having  recommended  the  course  which 
Lord  Dalhousic  subsequently  pursued,  or  from  being 
the  ready  fabricator  of  its  quasi-j notification.  Colonel 
Sleeman  foresaw  it  and  reprobated  it  in  advance. 
In  1848  Lord  Dalhousic  had  formally  declared  the 
principle  that  was  to  actuate  him  during  his  tenure 
of  oflSce. 

"I  camtot  conceiTG  ifc  poBsiblG,"  ho  wrote,  '*for  any  one  to 
dispute  the  polif^y  (iF  taking  advnntagB  of  any  jnst  opportnnitj 
for  con Roli dating  the  territorids  that  nlro/u^y  bclont;  to  na,  by 
taking  poEsessioTi  of  abates  which  may  lapse  in  the  midat  of  them  i 
for  thaa  getting  rid  of  those  petty  intervening  principalitiee 
irliich  may  be  made  araciinB  of  annoyance,  hut  which  can  never, 
I  venture  to  think,  he  a.  source  of  strengtli*  for  adding  to  the 
reaourceB  of  the  poblic  treoaury,  and  for  extending  the  uaiform 
application  of  oar  fjovemmcnt  to  those  whose  hest  InterestB  we 
aincerely  beliove  will  be  promoted  thereby," 

It  is  possible,  and  even  prob^ible^  that  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Sleeman  knew  of  this  declaration,  or  at  least 
that  he  was  conscious  of  some  very  good  reason  to 
fear  that  Lord  Dalhousie  intended  not  merely  the 
regeneration  of  Onde,  but  its  appropriation.  At  all 
events,  to  the  letter  in  which  the  Governor-General 
offered  him  the  post  of  Resident  at  Lueknow,  and 
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which  Tras  most  cautiously  worded,  so  aa  to  conceal 

any  object  beyond  that  of  "  the  recoastnictioii  of  the 
internal  admimstrution  of  a  great,  rich,  and  oppressed 
countr}'/'  Colonel  Sleeman  returned  an  answer  as 
I  cautious,  but  which,  indirectly  and  by  retereuce  to 
the  had  fdth  which  had  been  kept  with  the  Punjaub, 
Wte  a  strong  intimation  thiit  lie  would  be  no  party  to 
any  false  treatment  of  Oade.  And  in  a  letter  written 
on  the  close  of  his  tour  of  iiispecllou  through  the 
countrj",  after  detailing  all  that  might  be  done  for  it 
under  a  British  administration,  and  alter  speaking 
t<X)  of  the  reciprocal  advautages  which  liis  o\7u  go- 
vernment itself  ^vould  derive  from  the  restoration  <rf 
Oude,  lie  says,  '^  But  were  we  to  take  advantage  of 
the  occasion  to  annex  Oude  or  any  part  of  it,  our 
good  name  in  India  wotdd  inevitably  suffer,  and  that 
good  name  is  more  valuable  to  us  tluin  a  dozen  of 
Oudes/'  Aiid  what  can  be  stronger  than  the  follow- 
ing  extract  from  a  yet  Inter  letter,  but  one  written 
while  he  was  still  resident  at  Lucknow? 

"Tlie  eyatein  of  ftonexation,  porsued  by  a  party  in  this  coun- 
try and  ftLvoured  by  Lord  Ualhousie  and  liis  I'Liondl,  lias,  in  my 
opinion  and  in  that  of  a  lai'ge  number  of  the  ableat  men  m  India, 
a  downward  tendency — a  tendency  to  trash  all  iLe  hij^her  and 
middle  flusscB  connected  with  the  land.  These  classes  it  should 
be  oat  objett  to  create  and  foster,  that  we  might  in  the  end  in- 
spire thcia  witli  a  fetliug  of  inUsrest  in  the  atability  of  otir  rule. 
We  ahall  find,  a  few  years  hence,  the  tables  turned  a^ainat  ue. 
In  fiuitf  the  aggressive  and  ahBoriting  policy  which  hna  done  so 
mnch  mieohtef  of  late  in  India,  is  beginning  to  create  fcel- 
TD^  of  alarm  in  the  nativa  mind  ;  and  it  ia  when  the  pojiiiUr 
mind  becomes  agitated  by  Rnch  ulHrma,  that  fanatica  will  jilways 
be  found  ready  to  step  into  Paradise  over  the  budics  of  the  most 
prominent  of  thoee  from  whom  injury  is  apprehended.  I  shall 
have  nothinfj  new  to  do  at  Lucknow,  Lord  Dalhouflie  and  I  haie 
different  viewe.  I  fear.    If  he  wishes  any  thing  done  which  I  do 
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not  thmt  right  and  honeBt,  I  resign,  and  leave  it  to  be  done  by 
othars*  I  desire  a  striut  adhereni:e  to  boIgdiu  enga<;ciiicnt9,  vrlie- 
ther  made  with  white  faccH  or  black.  ITe  have  no  right  to  annei 
or  conSsc'ate  Onde  ;  but  we  have  o.  rights  under  the  treaty  cTitsdTt 
to  take  the  manngenient  of  it,  but  not  to  appropriate  the  revenue 
to  ooreelTea.  AYe  can.  do  this  with  hononr  to  oar  goieminent  and 
benefit  to  the  people.  To  confiscate,  would  be  dishoQcet  and  di8- 
hongorahlo-  To  annex  would  be  to  give  Lbo  p^oplo  a  goycmmoat 
almost  as  bod  as  their  own,  if  we  put  our  scrow  upon  them_  My 
IMJfiition  here  has  heen  and  ]&  disagreeable  and  unsntisfnctoryj  we 
have  a  Tool  of  a  king,  a  knave  nf  n  minister,  and  both  are  nnder 
the  infloence  of  the  cleverest,  mosL  intriguin^T  and  most  tmscni- 
pulous  villaing  in  India." 

There  was  no  doubt  whatever  of  our  right  to 
interfere,  and  assume  the  adniinistratiou  of  the  king- 
dom of  Oude,  This  the  treaty  of  1837  gave  to  us  in 
terms  full  and  precise: 

"Ifgrosfl  and  eystematic  oppreasioiii  anarchy,  and  miarule, 
GhuU  hereafter  at  any  time  prevail  within  the  Oude  dominion^ 
Huch  QA  seriously  to  endanger  the  public  tranqotUitj,  the  British 
Government  reaenea  lo  itself  the  right  of  appointing  ita  own 
officers  to  the  management  ofwhatBocrer  portions  of  the  Oude 
territory — either  to  a  small  or  a  great  extent — in  which  eucli  mia- 
rule as  that  above  alluded  to  may  have  occmreJ,  tor  so  long  a 
period  as  it  may  deem  necessary ;  the  surplua  receipts  in  aneh 
case,  after  defraying  ull  ehargcH,  to  be  |mid  into  the  king's  trea- 
fiurj,  and  a  true  juid  fuitliiUl  account  rundei-ed  to  lus  majesty  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditm'e  of  the  territory  bo  aefiumed.** 

Colonel  Sleemon^s  report  was  conclusive  beyond 
cavil-  If  ever  the  terms,  ''gross  and  systematic  op- 
pression, anarchy,  and  misrule,"  were  applicable  to 
the  state  of  an  earthly  kingdom,  they  were  ajipUcable 
to  Oude-  But  Lord  Dathousie  was  not  contented 
with  the  provision  which  the  treaty  of  1837  had 
made  for  the  contingency  which  had  thus  been  sub* 
Btantiated.     In  vain    did  every  respectable    adviser 
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Tvhom  he  had  about  him  in  the  province  of  Bengal 
argue  with  him  from  the  side  of  policy,  and  entreat 
him  on  the  side  of  justice,  to  do  no  more  than  the 
treaty  warranted.  He  was  not  the  man  to  be  stayed 
when  hunting  in  view  of  his  qunrry.  And  it  hap- 
pened to  be  a  fact  that  the  Court  of  Directors  in 
London  had  written  a  certain  despatch  to  Lord 
Auckland,  after  his  ratification  of  this  treaty  of  1837^ 
disappro\ing  of  its  provisions,  and  ordering  him  to 
cancel  it.  This  despatch  Lord  Aucklnnd,  knowing  well 
his  constitutional  right  to  make  treaties,  had  refused 
to  notice,  and  the  treatj'  of  1837  therefore  remained 
until  Lord  Dalhoiisie's  day  the  text  of  international 
relations  between  Oude  and  the  East  India  Company- 
Lord  Hardinge  had  expressly  threatened  the  Court 
of  Oude  that  lie  would  act  on  it  if  reforms  were  not 
executed,  and  in  fact  it  had  been  argued  from  and 
acted  upon  from  the  day  of  its  ratification  until  that 
of  its  only  abrogation  by  Lord  Dalhousle.  All  this 
his  lordethip  discovered;  but  seizing  with  the  concen- 
tration of  rapacity  upon  the  one  point,  that  the  Court 
of  Directors  had  disapproved  of  it,  he  threw  aside  the 
facts  that  their  dlsappro^'al  was  of  no  legal  value,  that 
Lord  Auckland  had  never  withdrawn  his  ratification, 
and  that  the  treaty  had  alivays  been  acted  uiwn,  and 
coolly  sent  a  message  to  the  King  of  Oude,  express- 
ing his  regret  that  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  of 
1837  had  never  been  eomnuuiicated  either  to  his 
predecessors  or  to  himself!  Nor  was  this  all.  He 
announced  his  intention  of  falling  back  on  a  certmn 
treaty  of  1801,  and  making  that  the  sanction  and 
groundwork  of  what  he  was  about  to  do.  Unfortu- 
nately the  treaty  of  1801  gave  even  less  excuse  than 
that  of  1837  for  the  annexation  of  the  country.     By 
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that,  instrument  Saadut  All,  the  reigning  sovereign, 
ceded  a  considerable  portion,  in  fact  about  one-half» 
of  bis  dommiona  to  the  East  India  Company;  and  the 
East  India  Company,  in  return,  gujiranteed  him  and 
his  successors  in  possession  of  the  remainder.  There 
was,  indeed,  a  clause  by  which  he  was  bound  to 
goyeiTi  in  conformity  "with  the  counsels  of  his  allies; 
but  to  the  rupture  of  this  engagement  no  penalty 
whatever  was  attached,*  The  want  of  this  was  an 
oversight,  no  doubt,  at  the  time,  which  probably  the 
penal  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  1837  wm  intended 
to  make  good.  But  Lord  Dalhousie  felt  that  if  he 
abandoned,  or  rather  ignored,  the  limitations  of  1837, 
an  illimitable  area  was  opened  to  him  by  the  silence 
of  1801.  "All  that  the  old  treaty  did  not  authorise, 
but  did  not  forbid,  I  may  do/'  he  seems  to  have 
argued,  "  The  old  treaty  having  provided  no  pen- 
alty, it  ia  for  me  to  fill  up  the  void."  It  was  a 
magnificent  extemporisation  to  imagine  at  the  fag- 
end  of  a  loosely  worded  agreement,  the  forfeiture  of 
a  kingdom!     It  reminda  one  of  the  late  Mr.  Mont- 

•  The  following  ia  the  test  of  Atticle  G  of  the  treaty  of  ISni : 
*'The  territories  ceded  to  the  Honourable  Compaoy  by  the  firat 
article  of  tlm  treaty  t^ball  be  subject  to  the  exclusive  man;igeineiit 
SEid  control  of  Hie  satil  CuEUpuu^  ajjd  UieLr  oOiccr^;  and  the  Hon- 
ourable East  India  Company  hereby  guan-ntea  to  his  Ex«eUeiL«y  the 
Tizier,  and  to  his  heirs  and  succeasora,  the  possession  of  the  terri- 
tories  vrhlch  vill  remain  to  hia  eKcelloncy  after  the  territortal  ceasioit, 
together  with  the  exercise  of  his  and  their  ftuthority^  within  ths  said 
dominionB,  His  excellency  engages  that  he  Avill  esta.bliBh  in  his  re- 
fierred  doTnintons  such  a  system  of  adzmnL'^tration  (to  he  carried  into 
effect  by  hia  vwu  vtTu^ra)  un  sludl  be  i:oiidu<iive  to  the  prosptrity  of  his 
Bubjectfi,  and  be  calculated  to  flecure  tbo  lives  and  property  ot  the 
inhabitants;  and  his  excellency  will  always  fidvine  with,  and  act  in 
confonnily  to,  the  council  of  the  officers  of  the  said  Honoumhle  Com- 
pany." Treatiea  cjid  EngagemcnU  with  Haticc  Frhicca  in  India,  Bengal, 
No.  Ui.  p.  210. 
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gomerj's  conception  of  the  Creator's  original  produc- 
tion of  the  elements : 

"  He  called  them  when  tbey  wero  not»  and  they  vera." 
"  YoTir  ancestors  promised  for  you,  in  1801,  that  you 
ahoukl  govern  well.     You  have  not  done  so,     I  de- 
pose you;  enough."     That  was  all  that  was  said  to 
the  ruler  of  Oude. 

Another  case  which  I  shall  select  is  that  of  the 
titular  Naivaub  of  the  Camatic.  Prince  Azcem  Jah 
is  the  lineal  representative  of  a  line  which  was  at  a 
very  early  time  conspicuous  among  the  royal  houses 
of  India  for  its  friendliness  to  the  British  power. 
Ajiwar-ood-deen-khftn,  the  founder  of  the  rl^Tiastj', 
died  in  battle  for  us  against  the  French  in  1749.  To 
his  successor,  Walla  Jab,  we  have  it  on  the  testimony 
of  Sir  T.  Rurahold  that  we  once  owed  our  existence 
in  the  East.  It  was»  indeed,  at  one  time,  cm  most 
insufficient  grounds,  suspected  of  this  prince  and  of 
his  son,  that  they  had  intrigued  against  us  with 
Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo  Sahih,  who  happened,  by  the 
way,  to  have  been  tlic  heredit*iry  foes  of  the  i'anuly 
of  Arcot.  But  it  ia  not  the  less  on  record  of  Walla 
Jab,  that  to  Louis  CJuinze  of  France,  who  sent  an 
embassy  ^vith  valuable  presents  to  Arcot,  seeking  to 
detach  htm  from  our  alliance,  he  replied,  that,  '*in 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  fiither,  he  would 
never  trust  any  other  nation  tlmn  the  English/' 
Walla  Jah,  at  the  conclusion  of  pence  with  the 
French,  found,  to  his  amazement,  that,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  methcd  of  book-keeping,  which  in  those 
times  characterised  the  joint  transactions  of  the  East 
India  Company  with  native  princes,  a  war  whicli  he 
had  undertaken  far  more  for  the  benefit  of  his  English 
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allies  than  for  his  own^  had  left  him  prodigiously  in 
their  debt.  However,  as  he  allowed  the  claim,  he 
must  at  least  have  the  credit  of  having  contributed 
to  the  establishment  of  our  Indian  siijvremacy  an 
army  and  the  sum  of  one  or  two  millioiis  of  money. 
Not  content  with  his  submissive  generosity,  the  Com- 
pany,  durin;^  his  lifetime,  aiid  that  of  his  son  and 
successor^  Omdut-al-Omrah,  made  several  barefaced 
and  ungrateful  attempts  to  get,  not  only  the  revenues, 
but  also  the  civil  and  military  administration  of  the 
Camatic  into  their  own  hands-  Until  the  death  of 
the  latter,  however,  their  importunities  were  baffled 
by  the  pertinacious  dignitj'  of  both  monarchs.  But 
when  Omdut-abOmrah  died.  Lord  Clive,  instructed 
from  Calcutta,  at  once  proposed  to  Ali  Houssain,  the 
young  heir  of  Omdut,  the  alternatives  of  making 
over  the  civil  and  military  administration  to  the 
Madras  government,  or  of  seeing  some  more  com- 
pliant relative  mount  in  his  stead  to  the  mnsnnd  of 
his  ancestore.  Ali  Housj^ain  preferred  his  honour  to 
his  throne.  It  was  plain  that  he  could  oifer  no  resist- 
ance to  the  ovenvhelming  strength  of  the  English; 
and  his  first  cousin  Azeem-al-Oowlah^  having  ac- 
cepted the  base  conditions  of  sovereignty,  was  in- 
stalled as  Nawaub.  With  him  was  made  the  well- 
known  treaty  of  1801,  which  settled  the  succession 
to  the  Camatic  throne  in  A?veem,  gave  to  the  Com- 
]>aiiy  the  entire  sway  over  the  countrj%  and  left  to 
the  monarch  himself  nothing  but  a  titular  sove- 
reignty, with  one-fifth  of  the  national  revenueft,  as 
a  pro^'ision  for  himself  and  his  iamily.  It  ia  the 
etipnlations  of  that  treaty  which  the  present  claimant 
seeks  to  have  executed  in  his  oivn  person.  Azeera- 
al-Dowlfth  died  in  due  time,  and  his  Bon  Azeem  Jah 
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succeeded  hini,  The  life  of  the  latter  was  imevont- 
fiil,  as  was  that  of  his  son  Mahomed  Ghouae  Khan, 
who  reigned  nfter  hiin  until  the  year  185G.  ila- 
homed  Ghouso  Khan  had  come  to  tlie  throne  as  a 
minor,  and  dyinc;  childlcsa,  should  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  his  luicle,  Azeem  Jah,  the  present  chmnaut. 
Upon  the  death  of  tiis  nephew,  A^^eem,  as  a  matter 
of  etiquette,  '^^Tote  to  the  government  of  Madras, 
announcing  his  succession,  and  demauding  its  sanc- 
tion to  his  assumption  of  the  throne.  Much  to  hia 
amnzement,  however,  he  received  a  reply  to  the  effect 
that  "the  dynastic  question  must  he  referred  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  for  their  consideratiou  iuid  ;iward," 
The  award  of  the  Directors  was  simply  a  truly  gener- 
ous allowQTiee  of  a  lac  of  rupees,  and  a  sagacious 
abstinence  from  any  reference  whatever  to  the  ques- 
tion of  his  succession.  A  furtlier  application  upon 
the  part  of  the  expectant  Nawaub  to  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  was  met  with  a  refusal  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  his  case,  or  "to  revoke  the  decision 
that  hud  been  jiassed/'  As  no  decision  whatever 
had  been  passed,  the  use  of  the  laat  phrase  was  a 
mere  trick  to  treat  that  as  settled,  the  settlement  of 
which  had  been  directly  evaded.  The  Governor- 
General  further  obser\'ed  thnt,  as  His  Highness  had 
memorialised  the  Court  of  Directors,  he  must  awmt 
their  reply.  That  reply  he  did  await  until  the  day 
of  their  extinguishment  put  a  formal  end  to  his 
chances  of  receiving  it.  Since  then,  however,  he  has 
fared  but  little  better.  He  has,  indeed,  been  insulted 
rather  than  tempted  with  repeated  offers  of  a  pecuni- 
ary allowance,  and  with  exhortations  to  remain  con- 
tent with  rtjgarding  himself  as  the  first  gentleman  of 
the  Camatlc.     But,  as  AM  HoussEun,  sixty  years  before 
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Kim,  refused  to  sftcrifice  tho  actual  sovereignty  to 
which  he  was  born,  bo  Azeem  Jab,  in  a  lower  epoch 
of  his  family's  histoiy,  persists,  m  spite  of  decaying 
age  and  extreme  poverty,  in  his  refusal  to  surren- 
der the  titular  honours  that  arc  still  the  appanages 
of  his  house*  The  assumption  by  the  Queen  of  the 
government  of  India,  and  her  express  promise  by 
proclamation,  that  all  treaties  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany with  native  piTncos  should  he  observed,  gave 
a  cruel  spur  to  the  hopes  of  Azccm,  Mr-  Layard 
mentioned  his  case  iu  the  Hou;^e  of  Commons  In 
1861,  and  msisted  upon  the  fatuous  mjustice  that 
had  been  done  to  him.  Colonel  Sykcs  sup[X)rted  Mr» 
Layard;  and  even  Sir  Charles  Wood,  acquiescmgj 
agreed  to  go  fully  into  hia  case-  Conceding,  of 
course,  that  Sir  Charles  has  fulfilled  his  promise,  one 
can  only  regret  that  the  final  estimate  of  bo  eminent 
a  statesman  should  have  been  such  as  his  subBequeut 
refusal  to  take  any  action  in  the  matter  proves  it  to 
have  been. 

We  may  regret  the  obstinacy  of  Govermnent  in 
this  matter,  especially  because  the  boon  asked  is  so 
trifling,  and  because  the  bestowal  of  it  might  here- 
after prove  to  have  been  so  very  convenient.  The 
refusal  is  inexplicable  upon  any  grounds  of  state  ex- 
pediency, and  it  is  not  foimded  on  any  pretence  of 
personal  disabihty.  It  is  not  as  if  Azeem  Jah  were 
asking  the  substantial  restitution  of  a  realm.  He 
asks  only  for  a  crown  which,  ten  years  since,  his 
last  ancestor  wore,  and  for  which  it  is  as  natural  for 
him  to  sigh,  as  It  is  frivolous  and  irrational  in  us  to 
withhold  it.  It  is  precisely  upon  the  iusignificance 
of  tlic  effort  which  it  would  cost  us,  that  the  strength 
of  the  Nawaub's  case  may,  from  one  point  of  view, 
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be  said  to  rest*     It  is  not  a  hazardous  pluiii;e  into 

the  deeps,  but  a  trip  throuo;h  the  shallows  of  justice 
that  is  proposed  to  us.  To  seat  Prince  Azeem  upon 
his  powerless  throne,  would  establish  no  perilous  pre- 
cedent, involve  no  undefinnble  pledge^  give  us  no 
difficult  line  to  draw.  His  claim  is  neither  too  vast 
for  arrangement,  nor  too  antique  for  revival.  AVith 
reference  to  the  Queen's  govemment,  his  recogni- 
tion would  leave  the  Camatic  exiictly  where  it  was. 
So  far  as  thut  point  is  concerned,  it  would  but  give 
to  a  palace  an  inhabitant  with  a  titular  right  to 
readc  In  it.  But  it  would  al?*o,  by  reco^sing  the 
head  of  its  royal  house,  give  intense  gratification  to 
a  race  whoae  goodwill  did  much  to  stem  tlic  torrent 
of  revolution  in  the  late  mutiny,  and  which  niay  yet 
again,  for  ought  we  know,  stand  between  us  and 
extermination.  It  would  raise  a  munarch  whom  we 
have  thrust  into  the  most  cruel  penury  to  the  only 
affluence  which  he  can  accept  mth  honour;  and 
trivial  as  the  act  niip;ht  seem  at  the  time  of  doing 
It,  it  would  hold  out  a  dim  hope  to  the  great  Hindoo 
bouse?,  that  our  deeds  in  the  post  were  not  alto- 
gether irreversible,  but  that  there  was  a  future  re- 
maining in  which  they  might  be  redeemed. 

There  is  a  vast  territory  now  entirely  subject 
to  British  rule  in  India,  the  acquisition  of  which  it 
ifl  as  necessary  to  describe  as  to  censure.  It  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Central  Provinces,  These 
pro■^■^llcc,i  are  of  great  extent :  they  stretch  ii'oni 
Bundelcund  on  the  north  to  the  Madras  presidency 
on  the  south,  and  from  the  frontier  of  Bengal  on  the 
east  to  Malwa  and  the  Deccan  on  the  west.  Their 
kCxtreme  lengtli  from  north  to  south  may  be  com- 
''^ited  at  500  miles,  and  their  extreme  breadth  from 
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east  to  west  at  550  miles;  their  area  is  cstbuated 
at  about  150,000  miles.  It  is  wortby  of  notice  that 
they  are  geographically  and  [X)Ktically  separated  from 
the  rest  of  British  India,  inasmuch  as  they  are  al- 
most entirely  surrounded  by  native  states,  which  are 
either  absolutely  independent,  or,  if  under  British 
administration,  are  still  the  nominal  dominions  of 
their  titular  sovereigns.  On  the  north  of  the  Central 
Provinces,  for  instance,  lie  the  independent  states  of 
Bundelcund,  Jehree,  and  Punnah ;  on  tlie  west,  the 
Bbopaul  state,  the  domuiions  of  Scindia,  Berar,  and 
the  country  of  the  fs'izam;  on  the  south  and  south- 
east lies  the  Beccan  again;  and  on  the  east,  Jeypore, 
an  mtegral  state,  though  administered  from  Fort  St. 
George :  the  Rewa  state  is  also  contiguous  upon  the 
same  frontier.  "  In  general  terms,"  s,^yw  the  Annual 
Report  on  tlieir  administration  for  th<*  years  1861- 
1862,  from  which  I  have  adapted  this  description,  ''the 
Central  Provinces  may  be  described  as  an  extensive 
British  territory  situate  in  the  very  heart  and  centre 
of  the  Indian  Peninsula,  dissociated  fceograpliically 
and  politically  from  the  other  British  provinces;  and 
though  occasionally  touching  upon  neighbouring  Bri- 
tish districts,  yet  for  the  most  part  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  foreign  territory-"  This  isolation  and 
these  frontiers  will  be  important  elements  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  ultimate  destination  and  distri- 
bution of  these  Central  Provinces.  Their  political 
history  is  verj'  ancient  and  varied.  They  seem,  if 
we  may  judge  so  from  their  traditions  and  from 
architectural  remains,  to  have  been  the  area  over 
which  several  Hindoo  dynasties  and  kingdoms,  suc- 
ccfifflve  and  contemjjoraiy,  have  flourished  and  de- 
cayed J  but  in  later  and  more  historic  times  they 
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were  cut  up  into  four  kingdoms,  of  which  the  reign- 
in^;  families  were  of  or  akin  to  the  Rajpoot  race,  and 
were  called  Gond- Rajpoots,  As  the  Mohammedfln 
rule  absorbed  the  different  parts  of  Central  India,  It 
attacked  these  Gond  kingdoms  in  turn.  The  north- 
ernmost of  the  four,  whicli  liad  its  capital  at  Miuidla, 
near  to  the  modem  Juhbulpore,  and  extended  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  Xerbuilda  ralley,  managed 
for  some  time  to  retain  a  portion  of  its  independence, 
though  it  lost  many  of  its  richer  provinces.  The 
southern  kingdom  also  retained  its  existence,  al- 
though it  became  a  tributary  of  Delhi-  The  two 
midland  kmgdonis,  which  had  become  united  iiito 
one,  were  also  rendered  tributary;  and  their  sove- 
reigns, either  by  force  or  through  policy,  embraced 
the  ilohamraedan  religion.  Eventually  the  Moham- 
medan princes  of  Malwa  managed  to  get  possession  of 
the  fiiirest  portion  of  the  Xerbudda  valley;  and  the 
llahratta  province  of  Nagpore,  which  had  gro^vn  to 
represent  the  midland  kingdoms,  was  made  a  vice- 
royalty  of  the  Deccan.  As  the  Mohammedan  empire 
broke  up,  and  a  general  scramble  for  dominion  took 
place  among  its  great  feudatories,  and  particularly 
as  the  tide  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Mahratta  race  rose 
and  fell,  the  revolutions  in  these  Central  Provinces 
were  like  the  changes  in  a  kaleidoscope.  Ultimately 
the  House  of  Scindia  became  the  [possessors  of  a 
conftiderable  portion  of  what  had  formerly  been  the 
northernmost  of  the  four  Gond  kingdoms;  and  the 
rest  of  what  now  forms  the  liritish  Central  Pronnces 
went  to  make  up  the  kingdom  which  was  so  rapidly 
acquired  and  established  by  the  great  and  fortunate 
Mahratta  house  of  Bhonslah,  It  has  been  therefore 
from  the  Bhonalahs,  whose  capital  was  Nagpore,  that 
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■we  have  acquired  the  greater  part  of  these  provinces, 
the  chief  cessions  having  Leen  made  fit  the  termi- 
nation of  the  second  Mahratta  war.  At  the  same 
time  we  received  from  Scindia  those  provinces  of  the 
northern  kingdom  which  had  pre^-ioizsly  passed  into 
his  possession;  and  the  district  thus  acquired,  united, 
went  by  the  name  of  the  Sangor  and  Ncrbudda  ter- 
ritory. The  remnant  of  the  Bhonslah  domimons  in 
1818  consisted  of  the  province  of  Nagpore  itself. 
There  had  been  a  British  resident  at  Nagpore  since 
3803;  and,  from  the  accession  of  a  minor  m  1818, 
the  administration  of  the  state  became  British  mitil 
the  year  1830,  when  the  young  Rajah  came  of  age 
and  assumed  the  reins  of  goveniment.  This,  the  last 
of  the  Bhonslalis,  died  in  1853  without  heirs  begotten 
or  adopted,  and  the  kingdom  lapsed  to  the  British 
Government  ns  lord  paramount  of  India. 

The  last  sentence  is  compoaed  of  the  few  and 
simple  words  in  which  tlie  Report  which  I  have  all 
along  been  following  concludes  the  narrative  of  our 
aeqnisition  of  these  provinces.  But  a  word  or  two 
of  amplification  is  necessary  to  its  material  perfection. 
The  maimer  m  which  the  kingdom  of  the  last  of  the 
Bhonslahs  ^'lapsed"  to  the  British  Government , was 
not  very  creditable;  and,  unfortunately,  the  trans- 
action was  once  again  Lord  Dalhousie's.  It  is  true 
that  the  Maharajah  Biighojee  Bhonslah  did  die  with- 
out heirs  either  begotten  or  adopted;  but  he  had  all 
his  life  rafliiifested  in  the  most  unequivocal  mamier 
his  intention  to  adopt.  He  had  even  selected  the 
object  of  hia  bounty  in  Yeshwunt  Rao  Aher  Rao, 
the  son  of  his  niece  and  his  nearest  male  relative- 
Of  course,  the  act  of  adoption  is  one  that  a  Hbdoo 
naturally  postpones  until  he  baa  been  forced  to  the 
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conviction  that  he  will  beget  no  male  btirs  of  tus 
own.  Riij;h(»jee  Bhonslah  died  at  the  ftgc  of  forty- 
seven  yeai's,  before  that  conviction  had  groMTi  on  him. 
It  happened  to  him,  as  it  frequently  does  happen  to 
Hindoos  who  die  early,  or  comparatively  early,  in  ^H 
life,  that  this  most  important  act  of  a  childless  man  ^1 
was  left  undone  by  him.  But  a  Hindoo  thus  d^Tiig 
does  not  die  in  despair:  he  expires,  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  full  confidence  that  his  senior  widow  will 
supply  the  deficiency,  and  will  exercise  the  power 
which  botli  law  and  custom  trives  her  in  such  an 
emergency.  In  short,  a  man's  widow  may  adopt  for 
him,  if  he  have  not  adopted;  and  this  the  senior 
widow  of  the  Slaharajah  of  Xagjjore  was  prepared  to 
do  for  him.  But  at  this  juncture^  within  a  few  we^ks 
of  the  death  of  the  Kajab,  in  stepped  Lord  Dalhousie, 
lie  calmly  declared  that  ^^the  case  of  Nat/jfore  iros 
itnprecedt'nted  f*  althouj^h  it  was  absolutely  the  re- 
verse, and  he  knew  it  so  to  be, 

**  TVe  liave  before  us,"  he  wrote,  "710  qrifstim  o/on  i»rowpft<^ 
or  i/idnxUe,  or  trrei/ular  advption^  Tbe  questlou  of  the  H^t  of 
Hindoo  piincea  to  adopt  U  not  raised  at  all  by  recent  evcnta  at 
Kagporc,  for  tbc  Bujah  hof  died,  and  has  delUcraMtj  ahetamtd 
from  (uhjiling  ati  heir.  Hie  n-iihic  futi  adf>pUd  no  successor.  The 
sttktc^  of  Nagporo,  ecnfeired  by  the  British  Goremment  in  ISI(J 
npOD  the  Pftjah  iind  bis  beirs,  has  rcrerted  to  the  Briti^  GoT«m> 
ment  on  the  death  of  the  Rajah  without  beira.  ....  Justit^ 
and  cualortt  and  jfremi&it  kcw^  lf4e  Goiemmmt  tvfwfly  imfetffTrd  to 
decidi  as  it  thinlH  lesL     Poiicy  alone  must  decide  the  qtastion,^ 

Now,  unless  it  be  pro[7er  charity  to  suppose  that 
Lord  Dalliousie  and  all  his  advisers  were  utterly  ^J 
ignorant  of  the  important  questions  of  iact  and  of  ^M 
Hindoo  law  raised  on  this  occasion,  one  may  aay  that 
the  phnises  which  I  have  itahcised  are  wilful 
her  fiict  or  law.     Let  us  take  them 
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one  by  one,  .\n(l  first  those  that  bear  upon  the  lair: 
On  tliia  point  it  would  be  almost  sufficient  to  say  that 
every  Hindoo  jurist  knows,  luid  almost  evei-y  body 
converjuant  with  Hindoo  society  knows  too,  that  the 
senior  widow  may  adopt  on  behall'  of  her  dead  hus- 
band. Regarded  from  a  Hindoo  standpoint,  this  is 
ft  maxim  that  is  not  only  msc  but  indispensable  to 
Hindoo  society.  It  is  a  matter  of  religious  belief 
that,  unless  a  man's  funeral  rites  ore  peribnncd  by  a 
son,  he  will  never  get  out  of  that  transitional  state 
between  earth  and  paradise  which  is  somewhat  ana- 
logous to  purgatory  in  lloman  Catholicism,  and  more 
closely  resembles  the  hither  bank  of  the  Styx  in  the 
old  Greek  and  Latin  religions.  To  say,  therefore, 
that  a  Hindoo  would  deliberately  abstain  from  adopt- 
ing an  heir  is  sheer  folly,  unices  you  pre  to  suppose 
that  he  is  an  infidel  or  a  fool,  with  a  taste  for  being 
indefinitely  kept  out  in  the  cold.  But  there  was  no 
pretence  for  crediting  Rughojee  Bhonslah  either  mth 
infidelity  or  mth  a  fatuous  rashness  that  would  dis- 
regard the  choice  between  Put  and  Paradise,  He 
waa  simply  dilatory,  as  men  in  naid-Ufe  too  often  are, 
in  arranging  his  private  affairs.  His  dilatoriness  was 
probably  aggravated  by  his  knowledge  that  "what  he 
left  undone  his  \yidow  would  complete.  Nor  can  the 
Government  in  Lord  Dalhousie's  time  be  taken  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  law.  For  so  far  back  as 
1826  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  resident  at  Nagpore,  had  care- 
fully expounded  it  in  an  elaborate  despatch,  and  had 
particularly  insisted  on  the  power  given  to  a  widow 
to  adopt.  And  again — for  Lord  Dalhousie  is  singu- 
larly unfortunate  all  through  this  Nagpore  minute — 
the  question  was  precisely  one  of  "  an  inchoate  or  in- 
complete  adoption"      For  the  lad  whom  the  widow 
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wished  to  adopt  had  been  all  along  selected  by 
Rajah  himsGlf  for  the  purpose.     His  mother,  in  anti- 
cipation, had  been  brought  lo  the  palace  to  pive  birth 
to  him.     A  royal  salute  was  fired  in  honour  of  the 
accouchement.     His  education  was  provided  for  andj 
supermtended  by  the  Rnjah*     He  had  his  household^ 
and   a  complete  set   of  courtiers  was  appointed  to^ 
attend  him.     On  all  great  occasions  he  occupied  a^ 
seat  of  state  on  the  right  hand  of  his  uncle.     Im- 
mediately after  the  unexpected  death  of  the  Rajah, 
the  senior  widow  obtained  the  consent  of  Yesliwrmt 
Rao's  father  to  the  adoption.      The  young  man  per- 
formed KIh^  unclc*3  fimeral  rites.     The  only  part  of ! 
the  adoption  which  was  deferred  was  the  investiture 
with  a  now  name.     This,  along  wth  the  public  pro- 
cession incidental  to  the  ceremony,  was  postponed, 
out  of  courtesy  to  the    Governor-General,  until  his 
formal  sanction  should  be  obtained.     His  answer  to 
the   demand   for    that   sanction     a   fossilised    In   the 
astounding  minute  from  which   I  have  quoted.      In 
tlie  name  of  all  that  is  ingenious,  how  is  it  possible 
to  say,  under  the  circumstances,   that  the   case  of 
Nagpore  was  "  unprecedented,"  that  the  Rajah  had 
** deliberately  abstained"  from  adopting  an  heir,  that 
'^custom,  justice,   or   precedent  left  the  British  Go- 
vernment unfettered;"   or,  looking  at   the  etepa  she 
had  already  taken,  and  to   the   fact  that  only  a  few 
weeks  had  then  elap^^ed  smce  the  death  of  the  Eajah^ 
that  his  widow  had  not  adopted,  that  is,  bad  declined 
to  adopt!    But  Nagpore  was  annexed,  and  by  its  an- 
nexation a  most  convenient  nucleus  for  a  free  native 
state  in  the  future  has  been  for  the  time  destroyed. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  act  of  Lord  DalLousie  may  yet 
niiuUed;  that  Yeshwunt  Rao  may  yet  be   made 
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Moharajali  of  Nagpore,  under  the  same  contlitiona  as 
was  his  micle,  aiid  that  we  may  start  fah*  uud  afresh 
once  more- 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  population  of  these 
central  provinces,  after  such  a  history  as  theirs  has 
been,  is  very  varied  and  confused.  So  much  so,  that 
nil  antagonism  of  rjicea  and  creeds  seema  happily 
impossible,  at  least  in  any  sense  that  would  impede 
their  political  distribution-  It  ia  also  to  be  observed 
that,  ivith  the  exception  of  the  Bhonslah  family  and 
Scindia,  there  are  no  clahnants  existing  for  any  part 
of  the  country.  Were  it  to  be  erected  into  a  mon- 
archy to-morrow,  there  would  be  no  one  aspirant  to 
the  crown  with  any  tiling  like  an  antecedent  riglit  to 
priority  of  selection-  The  British,  having  acquired 
the  country,  administer  it  under  what  is  known  as 
the  non-regulation  system;  the  same,  in  fact,  us  that 
which  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  the  Tunjaub  and  in 
Oude.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  most  conve- 
nient  division  of  the  provinces  for  the  purposes  of 
administration  has  been  found  to  be  into  four  dis- 
tricts or  commissioncrshipa,  which  answer  roughly  to 
the  four  Gond  kingdoms,  into  which  they  were  so 
long  ago  distributed, 

A  review  of  what  has  been  called  the  meaner 
method  of  dealing  with  Indian  princes  would  be  in- 
complete, if  the  examples  were  confined  to  cases  of 
territorial  confiscation.  There  have  been  illustrious 
accomplishments  of  a  still  lower  ingenuity.  Exiled 
or  deposed  nionarcbs  itnd  their  families  have  been 
robhed  of  money,  jewels,  and  securities  for  money 
by  legal  quibbles  which  the  Treasury  of  India  has 
laid  hold  of  iu  moments  of  extreme  rapnciousness  or 
unusual  impecmiiosity.     One  out  of  these  cases  only 
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need  he  selected.     It  is  one  which  is  peculiarly  dis- 
graceful to  the  ludia  House-     To  describe  it  will  be 
to  hold  up  all  like  it  to  the  dis^-ust  of  a  natiou  like 
the  Enghsh — a  nation  whose  faults  have  g:euerallj 
been  upon  an  iinperial  scale,  and  wliose  very  sins  way 
cry  out  agaiiist  hehag  placed  side  by  side  with  [>eili- 
foggiiig  uiiquity-    The  Rajah  of  Coorg  in  1834,  partly 
by  his  own  jietulnnce,  but  not  altogether  without  a 
show  of  right  on  liis  side,  became  involved  in  a  vnr 
with  the  East  India  Company.     The  consequencea  of 
this  complication  were  decisive  and  fatal  to  him.    He 
himaeli!,  In  a  petition  to  Fler  Majesty,  has   concisely 
described  thla  incident  in  his  life.     '*  The   armies  of 
the  Company »''  he  says,  ''entered  lu3  territory.     To     !' 
the  general  commanding  those  armies  your  petitioner 
surrendered,  without  wasting  lite  in  a  useless  contest. 
He  was  at  once  deposed  from  Iiis  sovereignty.  Ids  ter^^ 
ritories  were  seized,  his  revenues  coiiiiscated,  auid  ho" 
himself  brought  prisoner  of  war  to  Benares."      Tlmt 
was  all  ]»rctty  wcU  for  having  dared  to  show  temper; 
especially  when  we  consider  that  he  was  the  nephew 
and  heir  of  a  man  of  whom  it  could  be  said,  even  witii  J 
a  moderate  amount  of  exaggeration,  that   *'  in  tiieV 
contest  in  which  the  English  finally  triumphed  over 
their  most  formidable  enemy  the  Sultan  TipjXKJ  Sahib, 
the  part  taken  by  your  petitioner'^  uncle  det-ermined 
the  iseuc  of  the  conflict,  and  secured  by  the  ovcrtJmfflf- 
of  the  Sultan  the  ascendency  of  British  poiver  in  tba 
Mysore,"     But  this  was  not  all.     At  the  tune  of  1 
deposition,  and  for  some  years  previous  to  it»  fhe 
Eajah  held  two  promissory  notes  of  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment, for  sums  deposited  iii  the  public  funds^, 
amonntuig  to  857,840  rupees,  or  85,784^.      For  the 
the  Rajah,  when  living  as  a  private  person  at  Benares,! 
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demanded  papnent  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  Go- 
vernment refilled  then,  and  they  have  refused  ever 
since,  to  pay  hira  either  principal  or  interest,  on  the 
jETound  that  by  levying  war  against  the  Comjmny  he 
bad  forfeited  both.  Now,  in  the  first  ]ilace,  he  had 
not  levied  war  against  the  Company;  the  Company 
leaned  war  against  him.  They  obiected  to  his  de* 
meanoiir  and  to  his  style  of  government;  and,  irri- 
tated at  la-st  by  the  tone  in  which  lie  demanded  the 
extradition  of  certain  members  of  his  family  who  had 
fled  from  his  displc^isure  into  British  territory,  they 
proclnimed  his  de]»osition,  and  proceeded  trO  occupy 
his  dominions*  Of  course,  he  defended  himself  as 
lonfT  m  he  conld,  as  any  man  of  common  spirit  would 
have  done;  but  that  was  all;  and  under  all  the  cir- 
cnmstjtncGS  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  he  levied  war 
ftgainst  the  Company,  At  all  ovcnta,  if  self-defence 
is  le^"}"ini;  war,  it  will  never  do  for  an  Indian  poten* 
tate  to  hold  moner  in  the  An^lo-Indian  funds.  For 
if  ever  the  amoimt  he  so  held  were  to  amount  to  more 
than  an  attack  upon  him  would  cost,  he  would  ran 
the  rhk  of  a  declaration  of  war  ajrainst  him;  and  if 
he  raised  a  regiment  in  hii^  own  defence,  of  an  imme- 
diate declaration  of  forfeiture •  This  is,  indeed,  n  new 
■way  to  pay  old  debts!  It  is  just  worth  while  here  to 
say  that  no  formal  forfeiture  of  the  principal,  and  no 
sequestnttion  ofthe  interest  of  these  promissorj' notes 
was  ever  ma^le.  The  interest  has  all  ftlonjr  been 
suffered  to  accumulate,  and  amounts  at  this  time, 
with  the  principal,  to  about  220,000/.,  the  annual 
value  of  the  whole  bein?  about  12,000/.  It  is  more 
important,  if  wc  regard  the  moral  aspect  of  the  case, 
to  notice  tiiat  the  money  was  not  money  lent  by  the 
_fiajah  himseli^  but  by  hia  uncle.    The  Rajah  sued  the 
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Government  in  Chanceiy  for  the  amount;   bat  tlie' 
Masttjr  of  the  Rolls  held  that  the  seizure  was  not  an 
act  that  could  be  called  in  question  in  a  municipal 
court.    Nor  was  iL     It  wa^  an  act  of  sovereign  power 
over  the  property  of  a  hostile  alien;  and  whether  orj 
not  it  was  justiiiable  is  a  question  of  intemational, 
not  municipal  law.     The  question   is,  whether  the 
private  property  of  a  hostile  alien  situated   in   the 
enemy's  country  ought  or  ought   not   to  be   confis- 
cated by   the   sovereign   of  that  country-      AJl   the 
writers  ou  international  law,  from  Grotius  and  B jii- l 
kershoeck  downwards,  combine  to  say  that,  although 
it  was  the  custom  so  to  do  in  ancient  times,  yet  a 
more   enlightened  philosophy  has  brought  about  a  I 
more  gentle  and  humane  usage ;  and  that  the  conduct 
of  European  nations  has  been  against  the  old  habit.  > 
The   later  history  of  international  law  only  goes  to  I 
strengthen  this  doctrine ;  and  it  is  now  settled  usage 
that  such  property  is  not  confiscated.    "We  must  bear] 
in  mind  too  that  there  are  at  least  four  kinds  of  pro- ' 
perty  which  a  hostile  alien  may  happen  to  hold  at  tlie  i 
breaking  out  of  war.     First,  there  is  real  property* 
which  he  holds  with  the  consent  of  the  sovereign; 
secondly,  there  is  personal  property,  which  he  mayl 
possess  in  a  hundred  different  ways;    thirdly,  thera] 
are  debts  which  may  be  due  to  him  fi"oin  private  in- ' 
dividuals;  fourthly,  there  arc  debts  wliich  may  be 
due  to  him  fi'om  the  nation,  and  such  are  moneya^ 
in  the  puhlic  fimds.     The  first  two  of  these  classes 
of  property    it   is    simply   inhuman   to    confiscate  ;J 
but  to  touch  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  last  is  to\ 
add  to  bihiimajiity  the  criniea  of  dishonesty  and  in- 
iustice.     We  have   therefore  an  ascending  aeries 
^,     It  is  barbarous  to  take  real  or  personal  pro- 
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perty  ivliich  la  not  in  the  nature  of  n.  debt.  But  it  is 
barbarous  aad  dishotiost  both  to  confiecatc  what  either 
individuals  or  the  public  may  have  contracted  to  pay 
to  an  alien  who  had  trusted  either  before  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  c|Ufirrd  with  his  debtors,  And  again, 
if  there  bo  a  distinction  in  mckedness  to  be  drawn 
between  the  confiscation  of  a  private  and  that  of  a 
pubhc  debt,  then  the  confiscation  of  the  latter  naust 
be  held  to  be  the  worst-  for  by  it  the  honour  of  the 
nation  is  directly  compromised;  while  by  the  former 
the  good  name  of  a  private  citizen  only  is  at  stake- 
The  credit  of  the  mass  is  a  greater  matter  to  jeo- 
pardise than  that  of  any  individual  composing  the 
mass,  simply  because  the  whole  ia  greater  than  a 
part.  The  veiy  latest  writer  on  internfitionnl  law 
has  thus  epitomised  its  condition  upon  this  question. 
He  says: 

"  With  regard  to  the  shares  held  by  a  gOTernment  or  its  sub- 
jects in  the  pnbUc  funds  of  another,  all  modem  authoritieB  a^ee, 
we  belief e,  that  they  onght  to  be  eafc  and  inviolate.  To  confiscate 
either  principal  or  interest  would  be  a  breach  of  good  faith,  and 
would  injure  the  credit  of  a  nation  and  of  its  public  eecnritiea." 

Up  to  this  doctrine  we  do  act  in  Europe.  One  in- 
stance is  OS  good  as  a  thousand.  The  late  Emperor 
Nicholas  of  llussia,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean 
war,  was  a  large  holder  of  English  securitieSp  We 
did  not  confiscate  them.  But  we  do  confiscate  the 
rupees  of  the  Rajali  of  Coorg.  "Why?  Because,  as 
has  been  said  before,  we  are  cautious  and  law-fearing 
in  Europe,  where  our  neighbours  are  strong;  we  are 
bold  and  high-handed  in  Asia,  where  our  ncigliboura 
are  weak. 

Into  minor  acta  of  spoliation  I  need  not  go.  There 
are  other  uameSj  such  as  Tanjore,  Sattara,  and  Jhansi^ 
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euch  of  which  has  its  ovm  special  connotation  of  mean 
and  shameless  ingenuity;  and  but  too  many  of  them 
are  the  lurid  stars  that  glow  in  Daihousie's  coronet 
of  quest iotiiiblG  lame.  Not  one  of  the  trausaetiona 
which  they  recall,  except  the  eottlcmcnt  of  the  Piui' 
jaub,  has  a  redeeming  element*  I  refrain  Iruni  nar- 
ratinj;  them  all,  only  because  there  is  a  tedium  even 
in  the  variety  of  dishonour,  1  have  written  enough  i 
to  induce  the  honest  reader  to  seek  forfidler  infor-^H 
matioo,  and  to  challenge  the  apologists  of  the  past  to 
come  forward  and  defend  it.  Xor  have  I  takea  ray 
views  at  second-hand  The  state  papers  on  India  are 
eminently  acceasuble,  and  the  etatc  cul|>ritiS  of  India, 
secure  in  the  apathy  or  confident  of  the  aelliahnesft  of 
the  generations  for  whom  their  casuistry  was  exerted, 
have  been  from  first  to  last  an  unusually  candid  race* 
Tiieir  own  mouths  aud  pens  are  the  cliief  accusers  of 
most  of  them,  and  there  is  no  question  of  false  wit- 
ness, of  micomprehended  statesniaushij^,  or  of  per^ 
verted  renown. 


II. 

Enoiifrh  has  now  been  said  to  remind  us  how 
have  amassed  our  dominions  in  India;  and  it  is  time 
to  pass  fin  and  to  consider  the  conaefinenees  of  their 
acquisition.  It  must  not  bo  supposed  tliat  the  evils 
of  the  conquest  are  represented  by  a  mere  cliange  of 
sovereignty.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  it  ^vill  not  do 
to  approach  this  subject  in  the  spirit  of  a  doctrinaire, 
on  the  other  one  must  not  be  supposed  so  to  approach 
it.  If  the  liast  India  Company  had  been  a  native 
state^  or  if  the  ten-itones  of  the  East  India  Comnaav 
had  been  governed  by  a  native  agency,  with  en 
two  European  otHcers  at  its  head,  the  expanai 
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those  territories  wonM  have  matteretl  little,  and  the 
declaration  of  the  Company's  paramountcy  still  less. 
It  ia  a  comparatiyeiy  uniiiiportant  matter  which  is 
paramount  in  a  community  of  states  where  a  head  ia 
necessary,  provided  that  the  office,  in  the  possession 
of  any  special  occupant,  is  not  alter^^d  inconveniently 
or  disastrously  in  its  conditions,  I  do  not  care  much 
how  long  the  King  or  Queen  of  Great  Britain  may 
retain  the  title  of  Emperor  or  Empress  of  India,  But, 
unfortunately,  it  is  not  the  assumptiijn  of  title,  nor 
even  the  absorption  of  territory',  that  has  rendered 
the  growth  of  the  EngUsh  power  in  India  ruinous  to 
Indian  society.  We  have  insisted  upon  administering 
all  we  have  conquered,  all  we  have  absorbed.  And 
our  administration  has  not  been  confined  to  the  higher 
state  offices,  the  appropriation  of 'which  was  probably 
essential  to  the  maintemincc  of  our  position  as  con- 
querors. But  wB  have  percolated^  as  it  were,  through 
almost  all  the  channels  and  cells  of  the  social  and 
governmental  system,  to  all  except  the  very  smallest 
and  lowest,  filling  all  that  we  have  not  destroyed*  I 
will  not  now  complain  that  we  recklessly  awe])t  away 
or  Ignored  certain  ancient  forms  of  social  and  pohtical 
life,  without  gi\'ing  them  a  chance  of  success  imdcr 
the  orderly  times  which  we  had  restored.  AlUiough 
it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  we  came  upon  the 
vast  stage  of  India  at  an  epoch  of  disorder  and  revo- 
lution; at  a  time  when  no  spectator  could  pass  a 
fair  judgment  upon  Indian  institutions.  It  was  the 
coincidence  of  this  ejx)ch  with  our  appearance  that 
rendered  our  empire  possible,  and  we  should  have 
been  in  the  liighest  degree  careful  not  to  confound 
the  upset  of  the  djuasty  that  preceded  as  with  a 
necessity  tor  superseding  the  political  and  social  fabric 
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over  which  it  had  extended.     But  with  the  hastiness 
with  which  we   proclaimed  the  greater  revolution, 
when  to  have  been   content  with  but  a  little   more 
than  a  mere  change  of  suzerainty  would  have   been 
wiser  as  well  as  juster,   I  do  not  now  ^vish  to  deal. 
Granted  that  the  changes  we  introduced  were  benefi- 
cial, why  did  we  monopolise  their  execution,  and  that 
not  temporarily,  but  mth  full  intention  of  perpetuity? 
Wh)",  by  our  assumption  of  every  state  duty  worth 
performance^  of  every  public  oflSce  and  post  of  emolu- 
jnent  worth  holding,  did  wg  cIopc  up  every  avenue  to 
ambition,  and  destroy  every  incentive  to  worth,  every 
motive  for  patriotism,  to  the  Indian  populations?    By 
a  persistence  in  this  fundamental  error  we  were  ex* 
tirpatin^,  as  surely  as  if  we  had  put  poison  about  for 
them — as  some  of  the  early  settlers  in  Australia  did 
for  the  natives  there — the  upper  and  middle  classes 
of  India.     For  it  is  beyond  c^uestion  that  the  upper 
and  middle  classes,  properly  eo  called,  must  die  out 
of  a  country  in  which  there  is  nothing  for  them  to  do. 
A  class  dies  out  when  its  distmctivc  occupation  is  no 
more.     It  merges  from  very  objectlessness   into  an 
unifomnty  ivith  what  is  around  it.     Nature  will  not 
go  on  in  a  pertinacious  supply  of  the  useless.     Tie  up 
a  limb  and  its  muscles  disapj^ar.    It  is  a  mere  truism 
to  say  that  as  exercise  is  the  cause  of  development,  &o 
inaction  is  that  of  decay.    In  this  case  it  lias  been  tbe 
decay  of  intellect  and  moralit}',  of  the  double-sided 
worth  that  distinguishes  man  from  man  and  class 
from  class-    We  have  arranged  a  sj^stem  under  which 
intellect  and  morality  have  been  needless  to  the  Hin- 
doo, save  so  far  as  some  form  or  extent  of  one,  or 
'^tli.   may  have   been   necessary  to    enable    him    toj 
r  maintain  a  fortune,  to  get  a  livelihood,  ac 
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ieep  him  within  the  bounds  of  the  law,  "We  have 
relegated  the  binp;  to  his  harem,  the  noble  to  his 
himting'grounda,  and  have  con^oed  every  class  below 
them  to  the  getting  and  spending  of  money.  All  who 
might  have  been  good  and  active  among  the  citizens 
of  India  have  been  without  scope,  hopej  olyect,  or  a 
career-  From  end  to  end  of  the  Peninsula  the  popu- 
lation will,  unless  our  system  either  be  changed  by 
our  own  acts  of  reform,  or  come  to  an  end  in  a  con- 
vulsion, become  one  vast  lower  class,  whose  members 
will  be  to  be  distuiguishcd  simply  by  the  adjectives 
'^rich"  and  "poor," 

It  would  not  be  out  of  place  if  I  were  to  fortify 
what  I  have  said  here  by  quoting  the  opinion  of  Sir 
John  Malcolm  on  tliis  very  subject.  In  liis  famous 
Circular  of  Instructions  to  Officers  acting  under  his 
orders  in  Central  India,  he  says : 

"  Tlie  wont  of  union  among  the  natives  appears  one  of  the 
fitroDgest  foundatioDs  of  our  power;  it  hae  certainly  contributed 
beyond  tdl  others  to  its  eHtablishmenL  But  when  we  trace  this 
canflC3,  we  find  it  to  have  originated  in  the  condition  in  which  we 
found  India,  and  ihe  line  we  adopted  towards  its  inhahitantB ; 
that  it  will  continue  to  oijerntu  when  the  condition  of  that  country 
is  diangud,  and  uuder  any  alteration  hi  our  course  of  proceedmgB, 
is  more  than  can  be  a&gumcd.  The  Eiiui]arity  of  the  Mbuatioa  of 
the  great  proportion  of  the  people  of  this  continent  now  subject 
to  our  rula  will  aaeuredly  make  them  more  acccBeible  to  common 
m-otiyea  of  action,  which  ia  the  foundation  of  nil  union;  and  the 
abeonce  of  that  necessity  for  conciliation,  which  changes  have 
effected,  will  mske  ns  more  likely  to  fbrget  its  importanee.  Onr 
power  has  hitherto  owed  much  to  a  contTaat  witli  miKrtde  and 
oppression;  hut  this  etrengtli  we  are  daily  losing:  we  have  also 
been  indebted  Uj  an  indefinite  impression  of  our  resources,  ori- 
E;inaticg  in  ignorance  of  their  real  extent;  knowledge  will  bring 
this  feclinj^  to  a  reduced  standard,  We  are  supported  by  the 
good  opinion  of  the  lower  and  middling  cluasee,  to  whom  our 
GoTemment  is  indnlgent;  bnt  it  has  recotTed  Uie  mdeat  shocks 
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from  en  impre&flion  that  our  system  ofrok  is  atTariance  ^!h 
the  permtmeiit  caiitlnuLUice  of  rank,  authority,  or  dietmction  in 
any  native  of  India,  Tiiia  belief^  wlJidi  U  not  without  foundatJoa, 
is  general  to  every  class ;  and  its  action  leavca  Ijut  an  tuixions 
and  feveri&b  existence  to  alt  who  enjoy  station  antl  high  name: 
....  this  is  a  danger  to  ova  power  whith  muat  incrooso  m  tbe 
ratio  of  its  estont,  unless  we  cnn  Goiinteract  its  operation  by  & 
COmincDSuratG  improvement  of  our  adininistratloiL." 

Of  courae  it  will  be  noticed  that  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm insists  on  the  evil  of  this  condition  of  things 
as  a  source  of  danger  to  our  i>ower,  I  prefer  to 
regard  it  as  an  element  ruinous  to  Iridinn  society. 

I  know  that  it  ^vill  be  objected  to  what  I  have 
been  saying,  first,  that  we  do  throw  open  olKce  to 
the  Hindoos;  and  secondly,  that  we  do  educate  them, 
or  try  to  educate  them,  and  that  they  themselves 
assist  our  efforts,  some  by  coming  to  Europe  for 
study,  and  many  by  frequenting  the  schools  which 
we  flupply  in  India.  I  know  that,  by  a  section  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament  of  the  year  1833,  it  waa  enacted 
that  neither  race  nor  creed  should  thenceforth  dis- 
qualify  aiiy  natural-bom  subject  of  the  British  Crown 
for  any  office  whatever,  civil  or  militarj-,  mtMn  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Peninsula,  I  know  too, 
that,  in  the  Proclamation  made  by  Her  Majesty  on 
her  assumption  of  the  empire,  the  same  principle  waa 
enunciated  ;  and  that  it  was  subsequently  reduced 
into  form  in  the  Act  for  the  better  government  of 
India.  1  do  not  desire  to  suppose  tliat  I  am  advo- 
cating any  new  principle.  On  the  contrary,  I  claim 
its  preexistence  as  my  sanction;  and  I  ix)int  to  its 
antiquity  and  its  barrenness  in  the  past,  and  ask  that 
it  should  be  made  more  fruitful  in  the  future.  As 
matters  stand  now,  and  as  the  present  system.  Is 
vho  knows  or  thinks  of  the  pritfciplc?   What 
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arc  the  offices  which  at  this  moment  are  |»ractically, 
not  tlieoretically,  open  to  Himloos?  Are  they  uot 
different  in  kind  from,  and  lower  in  kind  than,  those 
of  which  the  English  Civil  Scr\-icc  in  India  generally 
is  cuiuposed?  1h  it  practicully  [jua;^ible  for  u.  young 
native  gentleman,  however  Uitelligerit,  however  higlily 
bom  or  highly  educated  he  may  be,  to  enter  u[Xin 
the  same  line  of  promotion,  and  to  start  at  tlie  same 
pomt,  as  a  yomig  Englishman  proceeding  to  India? 
What  would  be  thought  of  it,  if  a  young  Hindoo  or 
Mohammedan  were  to  make  hi*  appearance  aa  a  can- 
didate at  one  of  the  com[>etitive  examinations?  And 
yet,  why  should  he  not?  and  why  should  not  tiue 
contingency  of  his  success  be  hailed,  and  the  chances 
of  it  encouraged?  If  we  wish  to  uioculate  India  at 
large  with  our  principles  of  law  and  govcnunt^nt,  of 
social  and  political  morality,  why  should  we  not  hail 
individual  and  personal  evidence*  of  the  fulfilment  of 
our  wish  ?  Out;  Iliudou  proved,  by  the  teat  uf  an  ex- 
amination in  competition  with  our  youth  at  home,  to 
have  been  Kuropeaiiised  in  acquirements — we  might 
then  take  some  change  in  his  instuicts  too  for  granted 
— would  be  a  signiUcant  unit  gained  towards  the  aggre- 
gate of  a  regenerated  India.  Seriously,  why  should  not 
a  proclamation  in  specific  term?*  be  once  more  nmdc 
throughout  the  reuiuaulo,  tliat  Indians,  without  re- 
gard to  nationalities  or  religious,  are  eligible  for  Civil 
Service  appointments  ?  Why  not  also  inmiediately 
set  to  work  tu  give  young  Indian  candidates  proper 
op^jortunities  of  fittuig  themselves  for  such  post^?  It 
would  plunly  be  a  mere  ferce  to  force  them  all  to 
come  over  to  Europe  to  study  and  to  compete;  why 
not,  then,  mstitute  boarda  of  examiners  hi  India,  and 
reserve  every  year  for  the  native  candidates  a  grow- 
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Ing  proportion  of  appointmenta  out  of  every  batch  of 
vacancies?  There  are  several  native  colleges  under 
governmental  management  in  India;  and  it  would  be 
perfectly  easy  to  distribute  among  them  all,  or  among 
certain  of  them  that  should  be  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose as  couvenieut  centres,  the  vacancies  reserved 
for  India.  Suitable  subjects  for  examination  might 
be  fixed  and  aunounced,  and  special  opportunities 
for  education  in  them  might  be  provided  in  fit  and 
proper  places.  At  the  same  time,  any  native  who 
chose,  and  who  could  afford  to  make  such  an  election, 
might  compete  in  London  iii  the  ordinary  way.  So 
too,  if  EngUshmen  chose  to  compete  at  the  native 
colleges,  they  might  be  allowed  to  do  so;  and  by 
this  means  an  important  opportunity  \vould  be  given 
to  the  aons  of  civil  and  military  ofiicers  resident  in 
India,  whose  fathers  could  not  afford  to  send  them 
home.  Year  hy  year,  as  the  number  of  qualified  na- 
tive candidates  increased,  and  as  the  success  of  the 
experiment  manifested  itself,  the  number  of  vacancies 
resen'ed  for  the  native  colleges  might  be  increased; 
and  as  time  went  on,  the  question  would  arise,  whe- 
ther or  not  the  days  of  the  examinations  in  London 
for  Englit;h  candidates  ought  not  to  be  considered 
numbered, 

Jfo  doubt  this  proposition  is  to  be  considered  as 
one  for  the  eventual  extinction  of  theEuglish  Civil 
Service  in  India.  It  is  meant  to  be  so.  The  aim  and 
object  that  shapes  all  I  have  to  say  is,  India  for  the 
Indians.  I  desire  nothing  less,  and  should  be  con- 
tent with  nothing  less.  Tliat  it  may  be  compassed  I 
feel  certain.  That  it  ought  to  be  one  of  the  grand 
duties  which  England  should  set  herself,  in  order  to 
biiiig  about  an  equilibrium  in  her  hietory  and  her 
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fame,  I  know.     It  may  be  done  without  abfuptness; 

mthout  loss  of  peace;  without  sacrifice  of  strength 
or  dignity;  without  political  or  commercial  disad- 
vantaf^e  to  ourselves;  and  lastly  (and  this  is  the 
most  important  consideration),  without  risk  to  those 
inceptive  improvements  in  the  moral,  social,  and  poli- 
tical condition  of  India,  of  which  tlie  last  few  years 
have  undoubtedly  seen  the  inauguration- 
There  is  something  to  fill  the  heart  of  a  patriotic 
and  conscientious  Englishman  with  a  happy  relief, 
when  he  contemplates  the  future  action  which  13  pos- 
sible for  his  country  iii  India,  When  he  looks  back 
over  the  pages  that  tell  the  story  of  the  last  one  hun- 
dred years,  and  reads  all  that  may  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  very  noblest  amon^  his  countrymen; 
when  he  reads  of  wars  and  treaties  ao  full  of  the  old 
flavour  of  glory  that  he  has  to  struggle  hard  lest  he 
should  be  drawn  away  by  the  flush  of  a  mistaken 
pride;  and  when  he  suilis  back,  after  the  perusal  of 
the  record,  sick  at  heart  mth  his  own  reluctance  to 
condemn,  his  own  inabiHty  to  a<:lmire,— it  is,  I  say, 
matter  of  the  happiest  emotion  when  he  comes  to 
reflect  on  what  the  end  may  yet  he.  It  is  poasiblc 
so  to  shape  the  later  pliases  of  the  English  occupation 
of  India  as  to  make  them  more  thau  atone  for  the 
past,  to  make  the  cud  a  noble  apology  for  the  begin- 
ning. There  need  be  no  decline  of  the  English  power 
through  effetenesa  and  decay;  no  fall  of  it  by  a  sud- 
den uprising;  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  to  leave 
a  talc  to  posterity  of  a  stupendous  but  mean  ambition 
lying  for  a  while  athwait  the  true  stream  of  Asiatic 
history-  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  that  the  higher 
and  nobler  the  exercise  of  the  English  power  grows, 
the  nearer  vnil  dawn  the  day  of  its  withdrawal — not 
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from  dectiy  or  by  expulsion,  but  by  the  mere  force  of 
ita  own  best  elenieTits,  by  the  mflnifeatation  of  its  own 
intentions,  tiie  hnppy  effects  of  its  own  magnitude 
and  beneTolence,  by  the  sanction  of  its  own  resuUs, 
the  convictions  of  its  own  possessors.  It  is  possible 
for  the  English  so  to  handle  their  own  destiny;  so  in- 
sensibly to  work  out  on  an  imperial  scale  what  Ls  just 
and  honourable  and  wise  in  policy,  as  to  let  the  slow 
change  escape  the  very  observation  of  the  world,  until 
the  day  when  they  shall  say,  "  We  are  able  now  to 
leave  India,  because  our  work  is  done,'' 

A  noblt!  final  cause  is  thus  claimed  for  our  future 
government  of  India.  But  it  involves  a  destinv  for 
its  different  services  which  too  many  of  their  mem- 
bers, and  too  many  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
them,  would  he  unwilling  to  aecept.  To  take  the 
Cix-il  Service,  for  instance,  of  which  we  have  just 
been  sjieaking.  There  is  no  doubt  that  ever  since 
ite  formation  it  has  been  exposing  a  field  of  groi^nng 
extent  for  the  lucrative  employment  of  energetic  and 
ambitious  young  English  gentlemen.  As  its  many 
Beductions  to  the  nobler  spirits  among  us  arc  mani- 
fest, so  too  its  many  recommendations  to  the  meaner 
are  no  less  to  be  understood.  It  is  a  sphere  of  life  in 
which  the  love  of  power  and  the  love  of  opulence  can 
both  be  gratified.  It  is  free  from  the  sordidness  of  the 
mercantile,  and  from  the  drudgery  and  the  chances 
of  long  dullness  of  the  military  life.  It  is  mdepen- 
dent,  cheerful,  honourable,  even  brilliant,  and  it  pays 
well-  Its  extent,  and  in  consequence  the  gr^at  num- 
bers of  the  as]nrflnts  whom  it  is  capacious  enough  to 
Batisfyj  make  its  permanence  seem  a  matter  of  na- 
tional importance.  It  looks,  and  indeed  it  is,  a  vaJu- 
ijU)Ie  outlet  for  the  youth  of  the  country-    One  can 
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easily  see,  therefore,  hcrw  an  institution  which  shotUd 
be  the  meiuis  theretw,  is  turned  into  the  bar  aj^ainst 
the  regeneration  oflmlia.  In  the  minds  of  a  vast 
mimber  of  really  well-meaning  and  honest  men,  it 
loses  its  character  and  intention  as  a  means  to  an  end, 
and  becomes  the  end  itself.  They  no  longer  say, 
'*  We  shall  send  out  our  sons,  as  we  have  long  sent 
thctn,  to  found  and  confirm  a  good  system  of  govern- 
ment, until  the  Natives  have  learnt  it  thorougldy  and 
can  cany  it  on  for  themselves;"  but  they  say,  *' We 
cannot  associate  the  Natives  with  us  in  the  govern- 
ment on  equal  terms;  still  less  can  we  do  so  with  a 
view  of  giving  it  up  to  them  altogether,  when  they 
can  be  trusted  with  it;  for  what  in  that  case  would 
become  of  our  sons?"  If  it  were  not  for  their  honesty 
and  unconsciousness,  one  would  say  that  they  were 
like  the  masters  of  the  damsel  of  Thyalira  protesting 
againat  the  cure  of  her  insanity,  because  the  hope  of 
their  gains  would  go.  But  their  fears,  such  as  they 
are,  are  practically  groimdless.  The  effect  of  trans- 
ferring thus  tlie  Civil  Service  to  Natives  would  be  so 
gradual  that  it  would  never  be  felt  in  England.  There 
would  be  no  thxo^ring  out  of  employ,  no  frustration 
of  lifelong  \'iews  or  professional  intentions.  It  would 
simply  be  that  j'ear  by  year  the  number  of  vacancies 
would  become,  by  slight  degrees,  fewer  and  fewer, 
and  tliat  the  number  of  candidates  for  them  and  of 
youths  educated  for  the  candidateship  would  follow 
the  decrease.  On  the  one  hand,  it  would  be  the 
old  story  of  supply  and  demand;  and  on  the  other, 
it  18  undoubted  that  when  one  avenue  of  life  closes 
against  a  generation  another  invariably  and  immedi- 
ately opens  out. 

Once  decree  this  revolution  m  the  Civil  Service^ 
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and  the  real  pacification  of  India  will  be  more  than 
half  achieved-  That  superficial  quiet,  that  apparent 
content,  that  thin  crust  of  deceitful  verdure  over  the 
smouldering  volcanOj  of  which  wc  hear  so  much, 
would  be  made  deep^  real,  and  trustworthy.  The 
concealed  hate,  the  inner  fires,  would  die  down  at 
once,  Ko  surer  guarantee  for  the  future  could  pos- 
sibly be  given  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of 
every  race  and  nationality  in  the  Peninsula.  By  this 
equal  association  in  the  govemnient  we  should  gsin 
them,  as  by  mildness  and  beneficence  of  rule  we  have 
now  gained  their  uiferiors.  It  '\vauld  onlj'  remain 
for  us  to  conciliate  the  rulers  and  the  higher  grades 
of  the  nobility-  And  what  is  here  said  of  the  Civil 
Service,  technically  so  called,  is  of  course  to  be  ex* 
tended  to  all  those  other  branches  of  the  public  ser- 
vice which  are  not  included  among  those  the  entrance 
to  which  is  through  the  portals  of  a  competitive 
examination.  ^Tiatever  magisterial,  judicial,  or  exe- 
cutive function  is  open  to  the  merit  of  on  Englishman 
should  be  really  open,  on  the  same  terms,  to  a  Native. 
Or  ratlier,  I  ivould  go  be3'^ond  that.  ^Tiere  a  Native 
actually  eligible  for  any  such  post  can  be  found,  he 
ought  to  be  first-  The  choice  of  an  Em-opean  should 
only  be  made  m  default  of  such  a  Native  being  forth- 
comlng.  The  test  of  this  preference,  as  indeed  of  all 
occasions  sinailar  to  it,  being  the  one  niaxiin,  which 
should  always  be  adduced,  ^^  India  for  the  Indians." 

It  is  impossible  to  question  the  certainty  that  the 
introduction  of  English  justice,  as  it  is  now  repre- 
eented,  into  Indian  courts  has  been  an  inestimable 
blessing  to  the  countiy-  It  is  one  of  thoec  facts  to 
which  the  apologists  of  our  occupation  naturally  leap. 
Nor  need  any  body,  whatever  his  opinions  on  the 
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past  or  hopes  for  the  future  maybe,  shrink  from  iky- 
ing to  it  the  fullest  measure  of  respect.     Its  funda- 
mental  tlrawbacks  liave  been,  the    monopoly   of  its 
administration    by   EuropcanSj  so    long   and  so  per- 
Tersely   maintained  5  and  also  its  institution,   as   ex- 
plained below,  mthout  referencR  to  or  connection 
Tvith  the  ancient  social  system  of  India.      There  is 
no  need  to  recall  the  earlier  days  of  the  collcctoratea, 
when  mercantile  gentlemen,  with  no  particular  sala- 
ries, -who  had   to  make  their  fortunes  as  best  they 
might,  combined  so  happily  in  their  own  persons  the 
functions   cf  the  extortioner  and  his  judge.     Those 
times   passed  away  for   ever  as  soon   as  the  high- 
minded  ComwalLis  took  the  matter  into  his  reforming 
hands.*    Since  then  there  has  been  nothing  to  record 
in   the   history  of  Anglo-Indian  judicature,    except 
attempts    that    have    been    always    creditable,    even 
when  mistaken;  and  an  almost  constant  progress  has 
been  maintained  hi  tlie   direction   of  that   complete- 
ness and  settlement  which  every  body  acknowledges 
to  be  still  far  from  being  attained.     Many  persons 
are  eminentl}^  dissatisfied  both  with  the  judicial  sys- 
tem now  at  work  in  India  and  witli  the  mamier  in 
which  it  is  administered,     I  confess  that^  so  far  as  I 
dare  to  form  an  opinion  on  such  a  subject^  at  so  great 
a  distance  and  from  books,  without  personal  expeii- 
ence,  I  am  not  inclined  to  share  either  form  of  that 
dissatisfaction.     As  to  the  system  itself,  I  do  not 
detect  any  such  organic  difi'erence  between  the  old 
native  judicial  constitution  and  that  which  we  have 
Bubstituted  for  it  as  justifies  condemnation-     Indeed, 
placed  side  by  side,  the  two  have  a  wonderful  simi- 

°  It  wUl  be  seen  gabsequcntly  that  I  tave  not  forgotteo  one  tem- 
poriiry  intonuptiDD  to  thiachaDge. 
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larity-  The  old  system  was  certainly  more  symme- 
trical, and  that  in  proportion  as  it  hiirmonised  the 
more  completely  with  the  general  structure  of  Hin- 
doo society,  springing  upward  from  and  ba&ed  upon 
the  '*villi^e.'*  Itwns  ft  grndnated  series  of  six  courts. 
Ofthe?e,  the  three  lowest  may  bo  called  village  or 
municipal  courts,  and  the  three  highest  coorta  of 
state.  They  all  seem  to  have  tried  ciyiI  and  crimi- 
nal causes  indiscriminatclv-  and  each  one  acted  as  a 
court  of  appeal  from  those  below  it>  It  is  well  known 
that  the  basis  of  Indian  society  was  the  village.  The 
whole  of  the  state  wa.'i  cut  up  into  villages,  each  of 
which  was  a  complete  though  a  petty  republic.  These 
village  communities  were  subdivided  by  trades  and 
families.  It  is  eaey  to  understand  how  the  village 
and  its  subdivisions  prorided  the  materials  for  no 
less  than  three  courts-  The  lowest  and  smallest  of  all 
the  Bubdi\aRion3,  the  fiunily  or  tribe,  had  its  assem- 
bly called  Cula,  for  settling  in  a  rude  and  familiar 
fiishion  disputes  between  those  connected  by  blood. 
From  the  decisions  of  this  body  there  was  an  appeal 
to  one  formed  upon  a  larger  basis,  the  assembly'  of 
trades  or  artisans.'  This  last  was  a  convention  of 
persons  belonging  possibly  and  probably  to  different 
tribes,  but  subsisting  by  the  same  trade ;  in  fact,  it 
was  a  court  of  guild-  Its  name  was  Sv^^('^  Above 
these  there  was  the  court  of  the  villago,  composed  of 
the  townsmen  at  large,  and  of  all  trades  and  families 
alike^  and  called  Pugu.  Tlu-s  was  the  supreme  tri- 
bnnal  of  the  little  republic,  and,  in  common  with  its 
two  inferiors,  it  bore  the  name  of  Pmicliayet,  Strange 

**  I  doubt  whether  aU  the  deciBJOns  of  the  Cula  were  bo  appealable. 
Suite  purely  reLitmg  to  fomil^r  ttfTairs  irciuld  moro  iiulurallj,  ifappifi^ted 
IJ,  bu  taken  ^j>  the  general  court  of  the  village. 
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calls  all  the  tliree,  Jissemblics  of  arbitratioa.  Nest 
beyond  and  above  them  came  the  lowest  oftlie  three 
courts  of  state.  This  was  the  tribun?d  of  the  local 
judge.  Each  of  the  local  judges  had  his  own  proper 
district,  and  h  statiojiary  coutl  He  hesird  ai>peuls 
from  the  Punchayct,  but  was  also  a  court  of  origiual 
jurisdiction.  It  was  perfectly  competent  for  any 
suitor  to  commence  an  action  in  the  district  court, 
in  preference  to  either  of  the  three  lower  ones;  but 
it  is  important  to  tnow  and  to  remember  that  it  was 
ratlier  the  habit  of  the  villagers  to  settle  everj'  thing, 
that  could  so  be  settled,  before  the  petty  tribunals. 
Above  the  local  judge  was  the  tribunal  of  the  chief 
judge,  who  was  also  a  crown  officer,  and  had  three 
or  more  assessors.  His  was  also  a  stationaiy  coiu*t, 
and  was  lield  at  a  stated  place,  usually  the  capital- 
Last  of  all,  the  supreme  and  ultimnte  tribimol  was 
the  court  of  the  sovereign  in  person,  who  heard  causes 
assisted  by  learned  Bmhuiins.  His  court  was  ambu- 
latory, and  was  held  wherever  for  the  time  l^eing  he 
sojourned  or  abode. 

Such  was  the  system  whicli  we  found,  in  decay 
perhaps,  bet  still  in  existence,  when  we  came  upon 
India.  It  is  probable  that  even  in  the  best  of  the 
Hindoo  or  Mogul  times  the  three  village  courts  were 
far  the  most  frequented  and  the  most  useful.  It  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  that  so  vast  a  country  as  India, 
filled  \yith  a  simple  ngricultural  people,  wiiose  means 
of  locomotion  must  have  been  as  uninviting  as  their 
dislike  of  it  was  strong,  could  ever  have  experienced 
any  thing  like  a  working  centralisation-  in  civil  or 
criminal  justice.  And,  in  this  view,  the  higher  of 
the  two  state  judges  would  have  had  little  to  dp 
with  causes  that  did  not  arise  within  something  like 
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the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  at  which  he  satT 
The  local  or  district  courts  being  more  numerous, 
and  dealing  with  a  smaller  area,  were  doubtless  better 
resorted  to;  on  the  other  band,  it  must  have  been  a 
monarch  of  unusual  encrgj",  and  leisure  from  war,  who 
could  make  judicial  pilgrimages  over  Hindoostan, 
fiom  the  Indus  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  not  to  £peak 
of  any  dominions  he  might  have  south  of  the  Vindyan 
Kange.  It  is  not  possible  to  imagine  any  such  sove- 
reign riding  about,  redressing  people's  wrongs  "with 
any  thing  like  the  regularity  sufficient  to  make  his 
court  an  element  in  the  every-day  considerations  of  a 
people  so  numerous  as  the  Hindoos,  and  spread  over 
eo  vast  an  aiea.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  probable  that 
beyond  the  district  courts,  at  the  farthest,  litigation 
seldom  proceeded,  and  even  that  the  three  courts  of 
the  village  practically  formed  the  limits  of  judg:nient 
and  arbitration  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  village. 

To  Englishmen,  coming  as  the  first  conquerors  of 
India  came,  from  a  highly  centralised  society,  and 
from  a  country-  ivhere  rough-and-rcad}^  tribunals  were 
unknowDT  and  where  a  quarrel  about  a  field  or  s 
blow  in  the  face  could  only  be  adjudicated  by  the 
direct  representative  of  the  monarch,  it  was  no  doubt 
a  scandjj,  and  seemed  like  anarchy,  that  the  superior 
courts  should  be  disused,  and  that  justice  should 
find  her  daily  seat  among  a  knot  of  half-naked  vil- 
lagers on  the  floor  of  a  hut,  or  under  the  shade  of  a 
large  tree.  I  say  this,  not  vnth  reference  to  the  fii'st 
representatives  of  English  judicature  in  India — of 
whom  it  is  needless  either  to  think  or  to  speak — but 
in  reference  to  those  ideas  which  probably  actuated 
Lord  Comwallis  and  his  advisers  in  the  changes 
which   they  introduced.      Lord   Comwallis    thought 
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to  make  superior  courts  wliich  should  "be  more  useful 
and  more  accessible  than  that  of  the  old  native  Prd- 
drivacd  and  of  the  sovereign.  A  ^visc  notion,  no 
doubt,  but  not  all  that  should  have  been  done.  He 
accordingly  retained  the  district  or  local  courts,  and 
established  pro\nnc!al  courts  above  tham,  diiFering 
from  the  PrddrivAcjij  in  that  they  were  nmnerous, 
and  were  also  courts  of  circuit.  He  also  established 
the  supreme  civil  and  criminal  courts  at  Calcutta. 
Lord  William  Bentinck  found  that  the  provincial 
courts  had  become  utterly  effete  and  worse  than  use- 
less; that  tlicy  were  filled  systematically  T\dth  the 
mediocrities  of  the  civil  ser\nce,  for  whom  tliey  were 
sought  as  comfortable  slnccurcB,  in  which  they  were 
not  expected  to  do  any  good,  and  could  not  well  do 
any  harm.  The  fact  was,  that  the  revenue  collec- 
tors, the  main  tradition  of  whose  office  was  universal 
sway  m  the  district  over  which  it  extended,  had 
always  been  avowedly  encroaching  on  the  doinam  of 
the  provincial  bench;  an  institution  which  had  shorn 
them  of  half  tlieir  impunity  and  power.  Lord  Wil- 
liam Bentinck^  urged  pi'obably  to  the  step  by  the 
collectors  themselves,  or  by  higher  members  of  the 
civil  service,  who  would  of  course  advocate  the  ag- 
grandisement of  so  large  a  section  of  their  own  body, 
and  at  the  same  time  accepting  the  imbecility  of  the 
provincial  judges  in  confirmation  of  such  solicitations, 
abolished  the  latter,  and  made  the  collectors  judges 
of  circuit.  This  was  plainly  an  error,  and  a  mere 
recurrence  to  the  old  union  of  the  judicial  and 
executive  functions,  which  had  been  so  fruitful  of 
evil  before  the  days  of  Comwallis.  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  however,  soon  revoked  his  false  step,  and 
made  the  local  or  district  judges  judges  of  circuit; 
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thus  comLIiimg  into  one  tlie  two  bench^  of  Lor 
Com^i^jilUg,  Ho  then  made  the  collectors  Diag;istrat 
within  their  o^'n  collcctoratcs,  giving  to  tliem  ti 
less  importaut  part  of  the  duties  of  the  di&trictj 
judges,  and  relieving  the  latter  of  the  small  cat 
which  would  have  embnrmssed  them  in  the  csercisel 
oftheii»more  extended  functions.  He  also  created 
a  court  of  appeal  for  the  north-west  provinces,  thus 
rehe%ing  tlie  inhflbltjuits  of  that  part  of  India,  irom  j 
making  a  journey  to  Calcutta.  But  better,  per-  J 
haps,  even  tlmn  this  last  was  his  institution  of  prin^^H 
cipal  Sudder  Ameens;  native  judges  with  district  ^^ 
courts  of  original  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases,  subject  I 
to  appeal  to  the  European  courts,  A  lower  kind 
of  native  judge  than  these  had  previously  existed, 
and  it  was  from  them  that  he  took  his  notion  of  the  ' 
higher  native  tribunal.  So  well  did  his  experanent 
answer,  that  in  1843  similar  courts  were  created 
to  try  crimiuiLl  caaes.  With  the  esceptiun  of 
one  mistake  of  confusing  the  executive  with  the 
judicial  function,  Lord  William  Eentinck's  changes 
were  real  reforms;  and  his  system,  vrixh  certain  ad- 
ditions rendered  necessary  by  the  increase  of  busi- 
nesSf  and  changes  eifected  with  c  view  to  umformityi 
forms  our  present  establishment.* 

Few  experiments  have  been  so  successful  in  India' 
as  the  creation  of  the  principal  Sudder  Ameeus,  botli 
civil  and  criminal;  and  their  success  points,  as  it 
were  with  two  hands,  the  path  we  ought  to  pursue* 
Employ  the  Natives,  first  because  it  is  just,  secondly 
because  it  is  advantageous.  There  is  no  more  reason 
why  the  highest  offices  of  tlie  judicature  should  not 

•  The  creat  tediatribution  of  the  higher  judgtebips  wm  made 
the  2i  &  25  Victuria,  cap.  t04. 
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in  time  be  filled  by  them  than  there  ia  against  their 
gradually  acquiring  all  the  executive  posts.  The 
bar  is  now  professedly  open  to  them,  and  native  bar- 
risters practise  at  Calcutta,  And  it  is  from  native 
barristers  that  the  districtjudgcships  first,  and  as  time 
goes  on,  the  higher  judgeships  of  appeal,  should  be 
filled  up,*  Not,  of  course,  until  there  are  natives 
fit  to  take  such  posts,  but  as  soon  a3  ever  there  are. 
There  should  be  no  limit  to  the  prospects  of  this 
revolution-  A3  soon  as  possible,  the  chief  justice- 
ships of  Bengal  and  the  other  provinces  should  be 
filled  by  native  gentlemen;  and,  as  I  said  of  the 
executive  civil  service,  I  say  of  the  bench.  Hail  the 
contingency  of  its  monopoly  by  natives;  hasten  the 
advent  of  that  contbigency.  As  I  advocated  colleges 
and  boards  of  examiners  for  native  candidates  for 
the  covenanted  civil  service,  so  I  advocate  analogous 
institutions  for  the  education  of  native  students  for 
the  vai'ious  bars  of  India.  Why  uot^  for  uistaiice, 
at  Calcutta,  Madras,  Agra,  and  Bombay,  found  insti- 
tutions so  far  resembling  our  Inns  uf  Court  as  might 
be  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  India?  Pro- 
vide professors,  institute  prizes,  confer  the  degree 
of  advocacy  J  do  fill  that  may  be  necessary  to  attract 
natives  of  good  position  to  the  practice  of  the  bar- 
Let  them  know,  as  the  young  la^v-studcnt  of  Lon- 
don, Dublin,  and  Edinburgh  knows,  that  the  highest 
Iaw-Qfl5ces  are  the  prizes  of  his  professioji,  and  the 
goal  towards  which  his  ambition  may  extend  itself. 
In  the  law,  sis  in  the  civil  service,  let  the  Hindoo  run 
a  race  with  the  Briton,  and  take  care  that  he  is  put 
into  a  position  to  start  fair. 

•  It  ia  satisfactory  to  know  that  one  Natira  hM  alreai^y  been  ap- 
pcanted  to  &  judgeship  of  tlie  liigb  court  of  Fort  WUlijtm  in  BcDgaL 
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Two  yery  right  and  proper  steps  in  the  direction 
of  associating  natives  of  good  position  with  the  higher 
fuBCtious  of  government  have  within  the  last  few 
years  been  taken.  One  of  these  is  the  gift  of  magis- 
terial powers  to  the  Talookdars  of  Onde  and  the 
Jagheerdors  of  the  Punjaub.  The  gentlemen  thus 
selected  are  raised,  so  far  as  judicial  power  can  raise 
them,  to  a  position  as  honourable  among  their  neigh- 
bours as  that  of  an  English  landowner  bearing  Her 
Majesty's  commission  as  justice  of  the  peace.  The 
annual  reports  of  all  those  officers  of  the  European 
Civil  ScrvicG  whofie  dntiea  have  brought  them  within 
view  of  the  operation  of  this  experiment,  vie  with 
each  other  in  congi'atulating  the  country  on  its  suc- 
cess. It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  gi'eater  or  "which 
is  more  important, — the  popularity  of  the  measure 
or  the  benefits  conferred  by  it-  The  second  and  no 
less  beneficial  and  popular  act  has  been  the  election 
of  native  members  to  serve,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing lawB  and  regulations,  in  the  State  Councils  in  the 
diflcrent  principalities.  In  the  Council  of  Indioj  out 
of  eleven  members,  four  are  natives;  in  the  Council 
of  Madras,  out  of  seven  members,  two  are  natives; 
and  in  the  Council  of  Bombay,  out  of  eight  members, 
three  arc  natives.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are 
no  native  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Governor* 
General  of  India*  To  place  two  or  three  of  high 
rank  and  intelligence  upon  that  Council  would  be  to 
pave  the  way  for  their  em]iloyment  ns  lieutenant- 
governors  of  the  principalities,  which  would  be  a 
most  desir.nble  result.  We  have  done  much  in  the 
direction  of  givmg  due  employment  and  paying  pro- 
2^er  respect  to  natives  of  high  social  position  during 
the  last  lew  years;  and  all  we  have  done  has  brought 
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fllwut  resxilts  which  not  only  encoitrflge,  but  onforce 
U8  to  do  more.  Every  proof  thus  given  of  the  capa- 
city of  the  higher  classes  of  Hindoos  for  government 
is  an  excuse  taken  away  from  us  for  a  refusal  to 
concede  it  to  them.  The  day  will  soon  dawii  when 
nothiiig  but  such  a  selfish  repugnance  to  part  from 
power  as  by  that  time,  it  is  to  be  hoixid^  we  shall 
have  completely  shaken  frora  us,  will  prevent  us  from 
filling  the  very  highest  state  offices  ivith  Hindoos.  At 
present  we  have  neither  freed  ourselves  entirely  from 
this  selfishness,  nor  have  we  entirely,  overcome  that 
evil  pride  of  race  which  was  so  hateful  to  the  generous 
and  ]jhilosophic  mind  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  in  his  djiy. 
"We  shall  probably  end  by  ridding  ourselves  of  both 
the  selfishness  and  the  pride,  and  come  to  look  back 
upon  both  feelings  as  he  did, — as  disfigurements  of 
the  pastj  to  be  recollected  oidy  with  shame,* 

But  there  is  one  point  in  our  judicial  system  upon 
which  most  Indian  reformers  are  agreed-  We  have 
not  hitherto  bestowed  a  sufficient  recognition  upon 
the  village  system  of  India ;  we  have  not  properly 
encouraged  the  Puuchayet-  Not  to  have  done  so  is 
a  manifest,  but  in  us  not  perhaps  an  unnatiiral,  eiTor. 
Q^he  village  system  is  something  so  foveif^ii  to  all  our 
notions  of  polity,  that  it  is  not  strange  that  we  have 
neglected  or  misunderstood  it.  One  can  conceive 
how  an  European,  especially  an  Englishman,  looking 
on  it  at  first  sight,  would  regard  it  as  a  sort  of 


^  ^*  I  can  recollect,  &nd  I  do  it  with  ahame^  the  period  -when  I 
thought  myBolf  very  much  superior  to  thoae  with  whom  mj  duty 
modo  mo  osaociato  ;  but  as  my  kDOwledge  of  them  and  of  myself 
imprnvccl,  the  distanca  betn'een  ms  gradually  lefiscned.  I  huvti  neen 
and  beard  much  of  our  bonstod  adTontageB  over  tht^m,  but  cannot 
thiaJc,"  &c.  Instructions  bjf  Mujof-Geaentl  Sir  John  MtilcfAm  to  Qficers 
acting  under  hig  orders  in  Central  India  in  132L 
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rough-and-ready  substitute  for  a  proper  central  state 
organisation;  as  a  sort  of  private  assumption  of  self- 
government  by  the  little  village  canuniinitj-,  brought 
about  by  the  apathy  or  decrepitude  of  the  ceutral 
power.  And  one  can  further  understaad  how,  with- 
out fiuch  a  mificonccption,  a  conquering  race,  con* 
Bcioua  and  proud  of  it8  capacity  to  rule,  might  say, 
''We  can  do  without  this/'  But  not  the  less  is  the 
village  system  normal  to  India.  Its  veriest  adran* 
tAge  is,  tiiat  it  enables  tlie  population  to  live  and  do 
well  A^-ithout  centralisation.  And  this  may  be  called 
an  advantage  to  tlic  Hindoos:  not  because  ceiitr^li- 
eaUon,  unless  it  be  excessive,  is  aa  evil;  but  because, 
over  such  an  unmense  area  as  India,  centrali^satlon  is 
worse  than  inconvenient, — it  is  impossible-  Already 
we  have  come  to  acknowledge  the  necessit)-,  first 
of  three,  aud  subsequently  of  five  or  six,  different 
capitals.  And  even  with  these,  and  with  all  the 
growing  advantjigea  of  railways  completed,  what  im- 
mense distances  will  separate  the  greater  part  of  tlie 
country  districts  frum  their  respective  capitals!  It 
must  be  home  in  mind  tliat  the  populations  of  India 
will  always  be  in  the  main  agricultural,  and  that  to 
such  it  is  always  more  inconveaiient  to  have  to  travel 
than  to  any  other.  Moreover,  long  journeys  in  hot 
countries,  even  to  natives,  are  unusually  wearisome; 
and  the  Hindoos  from  long  habit  are  prejudiced 
against  them,  aud  perhaps  always  will  be  more  or 
less.  Every  means,  therefore,  should  be  taken  to 
provide  for  the  wants  of  the  community  without 
centralisation-  For  this  end  tliere  is  nothing  so 
essential  as  to  maintain  the  village  system,  aud  to 
make  it  the  base  of  as  much  as  possible  in  the  admi- 
nistration.    And  in  the  village  system  few  tliiugs  are 
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more  important  than  the  Pimchayet.  Look  to  its  con- 
fitruction;  revive  its  courts;  merge  them  into  one,  if 
that  be  well  J  elevate  the  character  of  ita  assemblies, 
if  you  can;  mitke  permanent  village  judges^  uot  lite 
the  village  Moonsiifs  existing  at  present,  independent 
of  the  *'^TllflgG"  fls  an  institution,  but  ns  fi  part  of  its 
mimicipal  structure.  Of  this  renval  of  the  ^S'illage," 
so  far  as  Punchayet  is  concemt^d,  there  ia  another 
way  of  stating  the  advantage.  The  Hindoos  are  an 
uncommonly  litigious  people ;  worse,  if  possible,  in  thia 
respect  tlian  the  Welsh!  Notwithstanding  all  disas- 
ters and  inconveniences  in  the  shape  of  expense,  delay, 
and  loss  of  time  that  should  be  sj^ent  on  tillage  or  in 
trade,  and  even  in  spite  of  their  constitutional  ob- 
jection to  travel,  they  will  fight,  however  distant  the 
arena  may  be.  It  ia  evident  how  the  evils  of  this 
trait  would  be  mitigated  by  the  development  of  Pun- 
chayet. Mauy  a  dispute  that  now  takes  months  <j£ 
time,  bags  of  rupees,  and  many  miles  of  travel,  to  set- 
tle, not  to  speai  of  neglected  crops,  would  be  disposed 
of  in  a  day  within  the  ^Tllagc  where  it  arose.* 

But  if  it  be  true  that  the  "  village"  has  not  met 
with  sufBcient  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  British 
Government  in  arranging  the  settlement  of  the  judi- 
cature, it  has  fared  still  worse  in  the  treatment  of  the 
land  tenures  for  purposes  of  revenue.  In  Bengal  and 
Sladras,  where  the  collection  of  the  revenues  was 
settled  in  the  earlier  days  of  our  occupation,  two 
arbitrary'  and  unwholesome  systems  chiefly  prevaiL 
The  province  of  Bengal,  with  most  of  its  appanages, 


*  1  am  ftwnrt>  thAt  the  district  jadgoa  have  power^  with  consent 
of  the  litigactfln  to  r«fer  euita  to  oj-bitratbn ;  but  thia  occaaioDol 
Puucbayet  ratlier  confirms  the  notions  expi-eaaed  above  llbout  the 
restoratiou  oE  tlio  "  villugo'*  than  rebuts  the  force  o£  them. 
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is  the  subject  of  the  zemindary  system  invent 
under  the  direction  of  Lord  Comwallis,  Of  this 
^'  permanent  settlement,"  as  it  is  called,  little  good 
is  said,  now  that  it  is  tested  hy  a  larger  experience 
and  by  a  higher  motive.  An  ignorance,  that  was 
more  natural  than  the  haughty  carelessness  which 
accompanied  it,  of  the  customSj  needs,  and  conditions 
of  the  Indian  people,  stereotyped  this  zcinindary  as- 
tern upon  the  land.  Two  considerations,  and  two 
only,  reigned  supreme  at  Fort  William  at  the  time 
of  itfi  institntion,  Thof^e  were,  first,  what  is  the  moiH; 
productive  source  of  revenue  that  can  be  devised? 
and  second,  what  is  the  easiest  method  of  its  collec- 
tion? To  the  first  of  these  questions  the  history  of 
India  supplied  a  ready  answer  in  the  land-tax,  Xor 
has  the  future  falsified  the  past.  At  this  moment  the 
land-tax  of  India  produces  four  or  five  times  as  large 
a  sum  as  the  infamous  monopoly  of  opium;  and  were 
thsitblot  upon  the  balance-sheet  of  India  to  be  Gra,?ed, 
there  would  remain  no  item  that  would  bring  to  the 
exchequer  a  sum  reaching  to  one-eighth  of  the  great 
impost.  But  the  reply  to  the  problem  of  collection 
was  neither  so  ready  nor  so  simple.  It  was  consi- 
dered, and  it  probably  then  wa?,  impossible  to  intrust 
the  revenue,  at  any  stage  of  its  manipulation,  to  na- 
tive hands.  It  would  also  have  been  Lmpracticable 
to  provide  a  staff  of  collectors  of  the  requisite  num- 
bers and  knowledge  of  the  people,  to  gather  in  the 
tax  at  first  hand  from  a  population  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors*  To  diminish  the  number  of  the  landed  pi*o* 
prietors  was  at  once  to  simplify  the  method  of  collec- 
tion and  to  reduce  the  labours  attendant  upon  it 
within  manageable  limits.  Accordingly,  by  an  arbi- 
trary revolution,  the  province  of  Bengal  was  parcelled 
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out  into  Inrge  estates,  to  enter  upon  the  absolute 
ownership  of  which  a  class  of  men  was  fouud  ready- 
made  to  hand.  These  were  the  Zemin Jara,  the  col- 
lectors of  the  land  revenue  under  the  Moguls;  u.  class 
of  men  in  whom  their  office  had  become  hereditary, 
hut  who  had  no  proprietary  interest  whatever  in  the 
land,  and  no  authority  whatever  over  the  true  peasant 
or  \dllage  proprietor,  save  such  as  arose  out  of  the 
exercise  of  their  functions.*  This  class,  for  the  con- 
Tcniencc  of  the  Government,  but  to  the  dismay  of  the 
true  laudo^VTier,  was  elevated  into  a  new  territorial 
ai'istocracy,  whose  creation  was  subversive  of  what  was 
best  in  the  structure  of  Hindoo  society, — the  village 
and  peasant  ownership.  It  was  hard  thus  to  turn 
the  simple  owner  of  the  soil  into  a  tenant  of  the  very 
man  who  was  thus  made  the  usurper  of  his  property. 
Can  it  be  wondered  that  the  old  tax-gatherer  should, 
as  the  erect  liaa  too  often  proved,  make  an  extortion- 
ate landlord ;  or  the  ancient  landowner  at  once  a  surly 
tenant  and  a  sluggish  cultivator?  A  very  well-in- 
formed and  intelligent  author  writes  on  this  subject: 

"It  hfta  subverted  the  right*  of  the  real  proprietor,  and 
givea  them  to  epccalatora  ond  contractors;  it  has  a  tendency  to 
create  numerous  ugcLta  (iill  of  whom  must  huvo  their  profits) 
iet^eca  the  landholder  and  the  Govermnent?  ifc  is  opec  to  great 
abuse,  from  the  power  vested  in  the  Zemindars,  who  too  frequently 
eypel  the  real  proprietors  by  raising  their  tascs;  it  preelndea  the 
poBfiibility  of  doing  justice,  owing  to  the  rights  of  the  cultivator 

being  ill  defined; it  overthrowe  the  \\hoJe  municipal 

syatem  of  the  country  by  depriving  the  people  of  their  natural 

*  There  were^  however,  vory  many  caaea  where  Zemindars  bad 
purchofied  thi3  proprietary  righu^  la  the  Iiiuds  and  villLiges  over  which 
their  zcmiudary  functiooa  cstendcjtl.  Thceo  exceptions,  joined  to  the 
fact  thAt  the  vinoge  eyatem  had  heen  now  obliterated^  oontiibuted 
doubtlees  to  the  mJEconception  oudei  which  the  ^^  pennanent  settle- 
ment'' was  deteruLined, 
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and  herediUry  villHgc  chiefs;  and  InsUy,  it  ifl,  as  now  cstnbliel 
aa  entirely  novel  mvasioii  of  the  ancient  Ufi&geB  and  intatitntions 
of  the  people/' • 

But  little  better  m  its  reaultSj  though  its  method 
and  motive  both  promised  better,  was  the  Ryot- war 
system  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro  in  Madras-  Under  it, 
and  ujider  all  its  modifications,  which  are  many,  the 
cultivator  is  made  the  proprietor;  and  he  and  the 
Government  are  brought  face  to  face  in  the  collection 
of  the  tax.  He  is  at  liberty  either  to  sublet,  or  to 
transfer,  or  to  surrender  his  holding.  His  tGiinntcy 
is  perpetual,  subject  to  a  right  of  entrj-  and  forfeiture 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  in  case  of  his  default 
in  payment  of  the  land-tax.  Of  thift  last  the  ofisess- 
ment  is  nominally  AxgcIt  and  in  money,  and  cannot 
be  raised  for  improvements  made  by  .the  ryot  himselC 
It  is  said  that  the  system  works  badly;  and  two  or 
three  reasons  suggest  themselves  for  its  failure.  The 
first  of  these  is  that  wliich  is  involved  m  the  very 
consideration  which  went  so  far  to  induce  the  estab- 
lishment of  its  exact  contraiy^,  the  zemindary  system. 
It  renders  necessary  enormous  civil  establishments, 
nnd  demands  from  the  members  composing  the  ffene* 
nd  staff  of  those  cstahliyhmcnts  such  an  amount  of 
local  knowledge,  such  talents,  such  zeal,  such  tact, 
and  one  may  add  without  offence,  stich  integrity,  as 
cannot  be  universally  expected.  Another  reason  of 
failure  is,  that  by  refusing  to  recognise  any  distinc- 
tion of  class  between  proprietors  and  cultivators,  it 
did  as  much  injustice  at  the  time  of  its  institution,  in 
one  way,  as  the  infliction  of  Zemindars  did  in  another. 
Agtun,  from  the  fixity  of  the  assessment,  it  would  be 
ruin  to  a  small  holder  in  a  bad  year,  if  inexorably 

**  Brl^ia  oil  the  Lunil-tuj;  iji  Imh'tij  part  iiL  ohap.  i  p.  370, 
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levied ;  and  so  perforce  it  is  maile  tlie  subject  of  con- 
tinual remissions.  So  constajit  are  tlieBo  remissions, 
that  I  believe  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  they  vir- 
tually amount  to  an  annual  assessment.  It  is  ea^y  to 
see  how  such  a  state  of  things  faila  of  success.  A 
cultivator,  sure  of  remission  in  years  of  actual  misfor- 
tune, and  pretty  sure  too  that  his  own  cunning,  work- 
ing upon  the  facility  or  ignorance  of  the  collector, 
will  make  the  result  of  laziness  look  like  that  of  ill- 
luck,  has  little  or  no  incentive  to  energy.  He  becomes 
as  batl  a  cultivator  in  bis  apathy  as  the  Zemindai's 
i-j'ot  in  his  hopelessness,  the  only  ditttTcncc  between 
them  being  that  the  one  has  reason  to  be  better-tem- 
pered than  the  other.  Lastly,  this  system  is,  as  fuHy 
BS  its  contrary,  a  subversion  of  the  **villagG,"  so  dear 
and  so  well  suited  to  the  people. 

In  place  of  these  two  erroneous  settlements,  hod 
the  "village"  been  retained  wherever  it  was  found 
in  perfect  preservation,  and  reorganised  or  restored 
wherever  it  had  become  impaired  or  had  been  oblite- 
rated, all  would  have  been  well.*  The  '^village" 
pro\'ided  the  very  machinery  tliat  was  wanted  for  the 
collection  of  the  tax,  in  the  manner  most  convenient 
to  the  Government  and  least  burdensome  to  the  peo- 
pie.  The  assessment  would  have  been  by  villages, 
and  the  headman,  as  representative  of  the  community', 
would  have  been  responsible  for  the  tax  arising  from 
the  whole  of  tlie  little  territory.  The  ancient  and 
mutual  relations  of  proprietors  and  cultivators  would 
have  remained  unchanged;  we  should  not  have  had 

^  Much  to  I»rd  Oalboujsic*^  crudity  this  vaa  doD«  to  a  very  g;Toat 
extent  ia  tlie  Puujnub.  In  man/  ptaia  of  the  north -i^eBtOL-n  pTO- 
vincGB.  conaiftticg  of  Idll  country  and  waste  lacdfl,  the  vfflago  aystom 
woold  liave  been  out  of  place,  and  simplo  gjonts  of  laud  to  prir&te 
indiTiduola  have  very  properly  been  mode  instead. 
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now  to  contrast  the  cruelty  of  creating  a  new  and 
tyrannous  class  of  middlemen,  with  the  folly  of  an 
attempt  by  governmental  machinery  to  fix  annually 
the  assessment  of  every  field  on  a  continent;  and 
lastly,  we  should  not  have  coutributed  our  efforts  to  Hj 
the  ill  work  of  abolishing  the  ancient  usages  and  " 
institutions  of  what,  with  their  retention,  would  un- 
doubtedly become  one  of  the  happiest  of  peoples. 

It  ia  not  mere  sentiment  that  would  seek  to  fix 
upon  the  people  of  India,  or  to  restore  to  them,  au 
institution  so  suited  to  the  conditions  of  a  simple, 
widely-spread,  and  agricultural  population.  The 
"  villiige,"  a9  a  social  basis,  may  well,  for  want  of  a 
better  term,  be  called  |iatriarchal ;  and  its  rehabili- 
tation would  be  to  restore  to  the  Indians  all  that 
they  probably  value,  and  all  that  being  really  valua- 
ble has  been  lost  to  them  in  the  various  troubles  and 
cbanfjes  through  which  their  populations  have  passed. 
It  has  been  acknowledged,  vitli  much  feeling  and 
truth,  by  one  of  the  most  eolcbrated  writers  on  India, 
that  the  villttge  communities  might  weD  be  taken  as 
a  model  wherever  mankind  should  be  placed  in  con- 
ditions similai'  to  those  of  the  country  people  in  India. 
Witliout  claiming  so  much  tor  them,  but  resting  eon- 
tent  with  the  assurance  that  no  other  distribution 
would  so  well  suit  the  people  among  whom  it  spon- 
taneously arose,  one  may  well  advocate  its  mainte- 
nance, and  where  possible,  its  restoration.  It  has 
been  the  waves  of  conquest  alone  that  have  sub- 
mergedit;  and  now  that  the  rmiious  tide  has  receded 
it  is  the  prerogative  of  a  peace-beai'ing  age  and  of  a 
peace-giving  govermneut  to  clear   and  to    restore.* 

"  For  a  very  caiefut  and  thougbtful  inqaiiy  into  the  effects  that 
C(mqaeot  and  -wtxr  Lave  bad  oa,  the  vill&go  a/steia,  the  reader  la  referred 
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It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  work  that  might  better 
occupy  the  attentioE  of  really  beneficent  rulers,  or 
an  employment  that  would  be  more  to  the  taste  of 
■well  -  iustructed  and  philanthropic  public  servantB. 
The  task  would  not  be  easy,  doubtlessj  m  districts 
where  the  ruin  has  been  complete  ;  but  it  would 
always  be  grateful,  and  its  pleasantness  would  never 
be  interrupted  or  embittered  by  any  fears  for  the 
consequenees  of  its  completion.  These  would  as- 
suredly be  iimocuoua  ;  and  for  the  difficulties,  they 
are  only  incidental  to  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  and 
are  not  essential  to  its  dc&'ign.  That  England  should 
be  the  restorer  of  the  village  system  would  be  an 
unusual  honour  to  her;  for  (except  by  her  rj^ot-war 
and  zemindary  theory)  she  has  had  no  hand  in  its 
destruction.  It  mip;ht  be  said  of  ber,  so  long  as  she 
did  nothing  but  repair  her  own  misdoings,  that  she 
was  doing  no  more  than  humanity  had  a  right  to 
demand;  but  here  she  would  he  plainly  stepping 
beyond  that  limit  to  do  something  that  history  would 
have  an  obligation  to  admire. 

An  incidental  reference  to  one  method  of  raising 
a  revenue  in  India  suggests  a  more  direct  mention  of 
another.  Few  points  in  our  administration  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  more  righteous  attack  than  the 
government  purchases  and  sales  of  opium }  and 
scarcely  ever  has  an  indefenaible  position  been  at 
once  left  more  disingenuously  unvindicated  and  more 
doggedly  maintained-    No  minister  has  ever  ventured, 


to  Wilks*  History  of  SaatTum  India.  The  anthor  thinks,  with  much 
probixbUity,  bliat  Lhe  preserv^tioii  of  the  syHtem  is  in  on  invtirsa  ratio 
to  the  extent  and  coropUtejiesa  of  the  Mo^ot  conqoeata. 
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SO  far  as  I  know,  to  apologise  from  a   moral  stantl- 
pomt  for  the  encourageancat  which  is  officially  given 
to  this  peniicious  article  of  commerce.      That  its  mo- 
nopoly is  lucrative,  and  that  its  proceeds  fill  an  abys3 
in  tlie  exchequer  of  India,  ia  all  that  has  ever  been 
Baid  in  its  favour.     There  is  something  cynical  in  lJi€ 
indifference  which  is  persistentl}'  exliibited    by  all 
persons  uiterested  in  the  preservation  of  the  traffic  to 
animadversiona    on   ita   enormity.     It   Is   as    tlioitgh 
they  considered  it  unnecessarj',  Avhen  brought   to   tlic 
bar  of  public  opinion  in  England,  to  do  more  than 
tell  their  contemporaries  that  four  milliou3  of  money 
would  be  the  cost  of  a  recognition  of  a  manifest  public 
duty,  to  make  sure  of  the  maintenance  of  its  correla- 
tive abuse.     Tliey  laugh  at  the  idea  of  society  heark- 
ening to  a  morahst  after  a  financier.  And  yet  it  is  ab- 
solutely impossible  for  an  honest  man  to  e[jeud  even 
a  few  hom'3  in  any  public  library,  where  he  can  gain 
access  to  the  few  facts  that  will  enable  him  to  judge 
of  this  matter,  without  confessing  that  the  traffic  of 
the  Englii^h  government  in  opium  is  different  in  kind 
flfl  well  as  in  degree  from  the  general  crowd  of  im-  ^M 
moralities   that   lire  tolerated    for    their  espedicncy,  ^* 
It  has,  indcedj  but  one  parallel,^^the  elavc-trade  be- 
tween Africa  and  America,     The  one  is  no  more  a  ^j 
trade  in  human  life  than  the  other.     The  nature  &ad  ^M 
consequences  of  both   are   equally  tremendous,  and  ^^ 
to  those  who  conduct  them  ai'e  equally  well  known. 
Indeed,  if  we  could  trust  ourselves  for  one  moaient 
to  allow  weight  to  its  coDateral  results  in  nutigation        i 
of  Its   condemnation,   wc  might  pronounce  the   Brar  ^| 
zilian  slave-trade  to  be  the  less  national  crime  of  the  ^^ 
two.     For  the  products  of  slave  labour  are  commocU* 
ties  which  are  comforts  and  blessings  to  the  civilised 
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jiopulations  of  tlie  world;  and  slave  labour  is  em- 
ployed in  countries  of  which  our  present  experience 
does  not  permit  us  to  say  with  certainty  that  they 
would  be  othcrwiBC  pro%'ided  inth  an  adequate  fi^ri- 
ctdture.  But  the  opium  trade  has  no  results  save 
in  the  demoralisation  and  ruin  of  millions  of  civilised 
men.  There  is  no  room  either  ibr  casuiiitry  or  ecep- 
ticiam;  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  evil  done,  and  none 
of  the  gross  immoralit}^  that  profits  by  its  perpetua- 
tion. Until  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin,  the 
Chinese  authorities  nobly  persisted,  in  spite  of  threate, 
cajollerj'',  and  temptation,  to  admit  the  cursed  drug 
into  their  ports.  A  hite  em])eror  of  China,  hi  reply 
to  repeated  requests  from  the  British  that  he  would 
legalise  its  import,  used  words  the  nobility  of  which 
should  have  shamed  his  European  tem])ters,  "I  can- 
not prevent,"  he  said,  "the  introduction  of  the  flow- 
ing poison;  gain-seeking  and  corrupt  men  T\ill,  for 
profit  anil  sensuality,  defeat  my  wishes;  hut  nothing 
will  induce  me  to  derive  a  revenue  irom  the  ^ice 
and  misery  of  my  people."*  In  the  end,  as  is  well 
known,  the  cannon  of  England  subdued  the  prudery 
of  the  Chinese  goremment,  and  a  sanction  to  the 
import  of  this  bane  of  the  vastest  population  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  was  sealed  in  the  agrceiuont  of 
Shanghai,  appended  to  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsiu.  But 
not  the  less  for  this,  its  forcible  legitimation,  is  the 
yearly  intluK  of  opium  from  India  to  China  a  dis- 
grace to  the  Government  of  the  Queen.  Xot  the 
less  is  it  disheartening  to  read,  in  grave  reports 
from  the  poppy-growiog  districts  of  Northern  India, 

*>  See  Memorial  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Clarondon, 
&c..  Parliamentary  Papery  1857,  xJiii- 70  ;  tmd  rJ*io  Ripply  of  Clniiese 
Opraraiaaiontra  to  Sir  H.  Pottioger,  ia  the  Bame  TolumeT  p.  IL 
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regrete  and  apologies  from  commissioners  and  collec- 
tors that  a  decline  m  its  cultivation  is  noticeable, 
and  that  cereals  are  taking  its  place  over  the  land, 
with  suggestions  that  a  further  encouragement  is 
necessary  to  induce  the  ryots  to  plant !  We  may 
well  ask  if  all  means  of  replenishing  the  Inf^t^n 
treasury'  are  exhausted,  and  whether  the  loss  of 
4,000,000/.,  which  a  resolution  to  surrender  tliis 
ti'affic  would  cause,  cannot  be  successfully  regathered 
over  the  whole  area  of  Indian  taxation?  Are  we  to 
suppose  that  every  other  branch  of  the  revenue  is  sta- 
tionary for  ever;  that  no  more  waste  land  will  come 
within  the  operation  of  the  land-tax;  that  the  duties 
on  Rait,  or  spirits,  tobacco,  or  piece  goods,  will  never 
increase  J  or  that  the  moneyed  classes  of  India  Avill 
never  be  made  permanently  amenable  to  an  incoiue- 
tax?  Is  it  absolutely  impossible,  too,  to  reduce  an 
annual  expenditure  of  35^000,000^  for  a  while,  so 
as  to  partially  meet  the  reduction  in  income?  Better 
a  railway  postponed,  a  geological  survey  intermitted, 
or  other  public  w^orks — such,  for  instance,  as  the  ex- 
penditure of  20,000/.  upon  the  erection  of  a  Christian 
church  in  a  Hindoo  country,  to  gratify  the  imperial 
race  with  the  mere  architectural  splendour  of  reli- 
gion —  temporarily  countcnnandcd,  than  that  any 
delay  should  he  in  the  repudiation  of  a  national 
shame,  Not  even  the  few  casuists  who  defend  the 
opium  trade  ever  venture  to  propound  its  perj^etuity. 
They  never  say  more  than  that  it  must  follow  the 
laws  of  political  economy, — the  laws,  in  fact,  of  tliat 
science  which  always  treats  men  as  acting,  and  makes 
them  to  act  too,  from  the  lowest  motive.  But  what 
ill  their  mouths  does  such  a  declaration  mean  more 
than  that  the  extinction  of  the  trade  must  be  left  to 
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the  moral  strength  of  the  Chinese  populations?  In 
other  words,  that  wq  arc  to  profit  by  their  weakness 
and  degradation  so  long  as  these  imty  Ini^tj  and  that, 
so  far  as  the  supply  of  the  balelul  materials  for  both 
can  efiect  it,  we  shall  take  care  that  the  day  of  re- 
generation shall  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

Any  attempt  to  review  the  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  India  woukl  be  iitcomijlete  with- 
out some  mention  of  their  rehgioue.  Tliere  are  re- 
hgious  as  well  as  secular  politics,  especially  when 
the  religion  of  the  conquerors  has  been  brought  face 
to  face  with  that  of  the  conquered.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  dream  of  an  aggressive  and  direct 
propagandism,  sanctioned  and  assisted  by  the  state, 
is  over  even  among  the  enthusiasts  of  Exeter  Hall. 
It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  one  of  the  many  theories 
of  the  causes  and  origin  of  the  great  mutiny  ^vill 
deter  residents  in  India  from  offensive  and  ill-judged 
missionary  efforts.  Hindooism  is  no  trumpery  and 
barbaric  superstition,  spread  over  a  small  arfa,  and 
swaying  a  contemptible  race-  On  the  contrarj>  it 
is  a  product  of  the  human  mind,  ancient,  and  deeply 
rooted  and  widely  spread,  and  such  as  cannot  be 
eradicated  or  swept  off  in  a  day  or  a  generation  j 
at  least  not  by  any  means  either  worthy  of  the  spirit 
or  within  the  resources  of  this  age.  The  sudden 
and  forcible  conversion  of  races  was  an  art  that  prob- 
ably culminated  in  tlie  hands  of  the  followers  of  the 
Prophet  And  yet,  though  there  was  a  Mussulman 
empire  of  India  for  more  than  four  hundi'ed  yeara^ 
at  its  dissolution  the  true  believers  only  numbered 
about  one-tenth  of  tlie  total  population  of  the  Penin- 
sula, What  the  Mohammedan  conquerors  of  India 
found  it  either  impossible  or  impraper  to  effect  by 
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the  political  method  may  well  be  thought  either  the 
one  or  the  other  by  us,  who  are  bound  to  be  both 
more  moral  and  more  cautious  than  they-  The 
Government  can  only  hope  to  avoid  the  most  fiital 
consequences,  as  "well  to  its  own  power  as  to  the 
Hindoo  race  itself,  by  a  total  abstinence  from  any 
thing  like  support  or  countenance  to  religious  pro- 
pagandisiti.  That  any  thing  can  be  more  politically 
suicidal  than  the  opposite  course,  we  may  assure  our- 
selves by  the  esanople  of  the  Portuguese.  Of  them 
it  is  well  said  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  that  *' they 
hastened  their  downfall  in  India  by  that  higoted 
spirit  witli  which  they  endeavoured  to  introduce 
their  rehgiun."  Theii'  Government  made  it  its  busi- 
ness to  surround  its  settlements  and  towns  ^nth  the 
native  Christians^  who  were  the  products  of  its  [>ro- 
seljlisui^f  efforts,  Thej^  thus,  as  it  were,  threw  up 
between  themselves  and  the  Hindoos  and  Mohamme- 
dans at  large  a  Btockode  of  heretics,  ciFoeting  by  a 
niftstcrly  fatuousness  an  iEK>latton  which  could  only 
be  their  ruin.  More  than  this,  they  forgot  ^vhat  too 
many  of  ns  hare  been  apt  to  forget,  that  one  ancient 
and  highly  civilised  and  therefore  haughty  race  is 
as  much  attached  to  its  rehgious  faith  as  nnother. 
Contempt  which  has  its  source  in  religion,  is  the 
worst  of  all  insolence  and  the  most  dangerous. 
"  What  sanction/*  asks  the  Hindoo,  ^'has  this  man  for 
Lis  faith  other  than  I  have  for  mine,  that  he  should 
laugh  at  me?"  But  the  personal  indignation  thus 
aroused  is  not  nearly  so  perilous  as  the  universal 
panic  which  propagaudism  is  sure,  sooner  or  later, 
to  evoke.  We  do  not  know  thoroughly  yet  how  far 
the  ludicrous  idea  of  the  "greased  cartridge"  had 
its  true  side;  how  far  it  did  or  did  not  sjTubohse  a 
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drefid  fimong  the  Sepoys  that  their  religion  was  the 
subject  of  attack.  If  the  source  of  the  mutiny  bo  to 
he  traced  to  the  alann  of  the  native  princes^  what 
more  litely  th:ui  that  they  rfhould  have  used  the  re* 
ligious  fanaticism  of  the  Sepoys  as  a  secoiidai-y  cause? 
And  if  they  did,  how  dreadful  was  the  tire  they 
Idndliid,  and  Iiow  cautions  we  should  be  of  putting 
a  new  spark  to  its  materials ! 

Sir  John  Jlidcolm  is  distinctly  of  opinion  that  the 
mutiny  iind  massacre  at  A^cllorc  were  occasioned  in  a 
great  meaiiure  by  the  success  of  certain  discouteutcd 
and  designing  natives  in  persuading  the  soldiers  that 
Government  entertained  a  design  of  proscribing  their 
religion.  "  The  grounds,"  he  says,  ^'on  wliich  these 
agitators  founded  their  persuasion  were  slight  and 
fallacioua."  \o  doubt  ^  hut  they  answered  the  pur- 
pose, Sir  George  Barlow  and  his  Council  were  of  the 
siune  opinion;  and  they  took  care  to  embody  their 
conviction  in  a  despatch  to  the  Secret  Connmittee. 
'*We  are  satisfied,"  ran  this  document,  '^that  a  per- 
suasion— a  most  cn'oneous  one,  indeed,  but  a  firm 
and  sincere  persuasion  —  in  the  breasts  of  a  great 
proportion  of  the  Sepoys  who  were  thus  betrayed 
into  the  execution  of  the  massacre  at  Vcllore,  and  of 
those  who  subsequently  manifested  a  s[m'it  of  insub- 
ordination, that  a  design  existed  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government  to  operate  a  general  conversion 
of  the  iidiabitants  of  India  to  Christianity,  was  one 
of  the  eflicient  causes  of  that  horrible  disaster."  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  after  quoting  this  despatch^  goes  on 
to  observe  that  thi's  opinion  of  the  supreme  Govern* 
ment  was  m  concurrence  with  all  those  whose  public 
duty  obliged  them  to  investigate  the  causes  of  that 
catastrophe.    Twice,  therefore,  in  the  brief  history  of 
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British  India  has  it  appeared  that  the  religious  fears ' 
of  the  native  soldiciy  have  beea  directed  to  bring 
about  an  epoch  of  horror.  Let  all  those  who  would 
have  the  chief  cause  to  dread  a  third  take  care  to^l 
place  beyond  the  chances  of  employ  so  terrible  an^^ 
engine.  Let  there  be  no  act  that  the  malevolent 
may  misrepresent  or  the  i^orant  misconstrue.  Pre- 
Tioua  to  the  last  outbreak  there  had  been  much  that 
was  injudicious  in  the  Christian  zeal  of  many  public 
servants;  aud  anioug  those  Avhich  could  be  specified 
in  this  matter  are  names  which  no  English  critic  will 
now  mention  to  illustrate  any  thing  but  honour.  It  I 
is  possible,  though  no  doubt  it  would  be  difficult,  so 
utterly  to  win  the  coniidence,  even  nf  the  most  igno- 
rant, that  the  repetition  of  intrigue  based  upon  terror 
would  be  imposEiible-  It  is  not,  therefore,  only  the 
Government,  but  its  servantSj  civil  and  military,  and  | 
every  man  and  woman  connected  with  it  or  them  even 
in  the  remotest  degree,  who  ought  to  abstain  from 
every  act  capable  of  being  mistaken  for  missiouary 
effort.  Any  chaplain  holding  a  definite  appointment, 
under  Government  or  otherwise,  should  only  convert 
a  native  under  pain  of  immediate  dismissal.  No 
missionary  work  ought  to  be  permitted  to  be  in  con- 
nection, direct  or  indirect,  -with  the  official  establish- 
ment of  the  Church  of  England  in  India.  And  even 
as  to  private  missions,  the  oidy  connection  which  the 
Government  ought  to  have  with  them  is  to  moderate 
them.  Lord  Minto,  in  aUuaion  to  a  memorial  re- 
ceived from  certain  missionaries,  obscrvcci,  '^We  have 
great  satisfiiction  in  acknowledging  the  temperate  and 
respectful  spirit  of  that  memorial^  and  in  expressing 
our  active  conviction  of  the  correctness  of  the  state- 
ment which  it  contains  relative  to  the  motives  and'l 
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objects  and  zeal  of  the  missiocaries  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  sacred  doctrmes  of  Christianity;  and  our 
duty  as  the  guardians  of  the  public  welfare,  and  even 
a  conscientious  solicitude  for  the  diffusion  of  the  bless- 
ings of  Christianity,  merely  require  ua  to  restrain  the 
effects  of  that  commendable  zeal  within  those  limits 
the  transgression  of  which  would,  in  our  decided 
judgment,  expose  to  hazard  the  public  safety  and 
tranquillity,  Ayithout  promoting  its  intended  object, 
and  would  be  incompatible  with  a  just  adherence  to 
the  obligations  of  political  interest  mid  public  faith." 

If  all  this  was  true  and  important  in  Lord  Mmto's 
day,  its  truth  is  ten  times  more  important  now.  So 
long  as  our  power  was  subordinate  in  India,  and 
even  whilst  our  ascendency  was  modified  by  the 
existence  of  important  native  Powers,  the  efforts  of 
missionaries  would  provoke,  and  did  provoke,  a  con- 
Biderable  amount  of  jealous  attention  and  remark* 
But  now  that  we  are  supreme,  without  a  rival,  almost 
without  cuutempurariea,  the  nervousness  that  waits 
on  every  act  of  ours,  not  merely  as  a  government, 
but  as  a  dominating  race,  becomes  morbid  as  well 
as  universal.  It  is  those  who  are  conscious  of  no 
refuge  that  arc  ever  on  the  look-out  for  danger;  and 
an  anxiety  that  has  become  chronic  needs  very  little 
at  any  time  to  transform  it  into  an  acute  and  danger- 
ous alarm. 

It  may  be  asked  why  I,  who  appear  to  value  so 
little  our  imperial  hold  upon  India  that  I  am  willing 
to  see  it  dwindle  away  to  a  mere  quasi-feudal  suae- 
rainty  with  a  vanishing  point  still  beyond,  should 
survey  this  question  from  a  purely  political  stand- 
point. The  answer  to  such  an  objection  is  twofold- 
Pii-st,  becauae    before   philosophic  minds   it  is  un- 
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necessnry  to  argue  a  proposition  tliat  hy  such  would 
be  conceded  in  advance;  and  before  others  it  would 
be  useless  to  lay  it  in  a  philosophic  light.  Secondly, 
because  it  is  in  its  political  aspect,  after  all,  that  the 
rufttier  is  most  important.  Otlierwise  it  might  he 
of  ftdviintage  to  show  that  the  operation  of  the  tuis- 
slonarics  in  India  lias  been  disixstrous  in  proportion 
to  its  activity.  They  have  been  for  the  most  part 
rash  and  ignorant  men;  and  the  consequences  of  their 
rashness  and  i^iornnce  have  been  unfortunately  to  be 
measured  exactly  by  the  amount  of  the  enthusiasm 
which  set  them  into  action.  They  hsive  had  but  the 
ficantieet  knowledge,  if  any  at  all,  of  the  structure 
of  Hindoo  society.  At  all  events,  it  has  bceu  just 
those  parts  of  the  system  of  which  some  knowledge 
was  most  important  that  the  gloom  of  their  ignorance 
has  most  deeply  shrouded.  They  have  simply  gone 
about  scattering,  without  method  or  caution,  a  few 
crude  doctrines  of  a  strange  religion,  and  one  avow- 
edly destructive,  among  the  members  of  a  society 
held,  and  only  held  together  by  the  very  religion  they 
were  seeking  to  subvert.  Their  dream  was  probubly 
the  immediate  conversion  of  the  continent;  and  yet 
the  consequences  of  conversion  to  a  single  ryot  might 
have  given  them  a  faint  notion  of  the  colhxpse  and 
anarchy  that  would  have  Bupervened  upon  the  realisa- 
tion of  their  broader  vision.  Have  they  been  all  along 
prepared  to  reconstruct  what  they  have  been  tJius 
fatuously  eager  to  destroy?  No  one  can  pretend  to 
prophesy  what  the  religious  future  of  India  will  be; 
it  is  sufficient  to  recognise  the  fact  that  any  such  ac- 
tion upon  it  as  we  have  been  discussing  could  only 
end,  if  sufficiently  extended,  in  a  wide-spread  social 
cataatrophe.     But  such  action,  in  the  improved  tern- 
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per  and  knowledge  of  the  West,  13  happily  impossible ; 
nnd  in  the  absence  of  such  it  is  perhaps,  aa  I  said 
before,  most  important  to  prGScnt  the  question  in  its 
political  aspect.  The  maintenance  of  the  English 
power  in  India  is  easential  until  the  regeneration  of 
Indian  society  is  complete.  The  machinerj'  and  ad- 
ministration of  tlie  English  Government  is  the  scaf- 
folding within  which  the  edifice  must  rise,  and  which 
must  only  be  withdrawn  pole  by  pole  as  the  various 
parts  are  concluded-  It  is  matter^  therefore,  of  the 
deepest  concern  that  our  power  should  be  stable  so 
long  as  it  lasts ;  and  in  its  stability  no  one  element 
will  operate  so  largely  aa  the  confidence  of  the  native 
popidation  in  matters  affecting  their  religion.  A  simi- 
lar confidence  of  the  native  princes,  in  respect  of  their 
dominions  and  privilpges,  is  no  doubt  another  nnd 
almoBt  equally  important  element;  but  they  cflnnot 
attack  ua  except  with  the  sissistance  of  the  masses  j 
and  with  these  they  ivill  find  no  occasion  ngahist  us 
except  in  the  matter  of  their  Gods. 

AVe  have  now  reached  that  point  when  we  may 
consider  the  inau^^uration  of  what  will  be  the  £:reatGst 
and  last  change  of  all  in  the  course  of  English  policy 
in  TndiA.  It  is  the  reversal  of  those  foolish  annexa- 
tions about  which  so  much  has  already  been  said- 
There  are  many  persons  who  will  think  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  do  this  than  to  revolutionise  tlie  civil  service, 
the  judicature,  or  even  the  anny,  because  the  me- 
thod of  the  revolution  is  not  quite  so  palpable-  To 
many  persons  it  will  seem  simple  to  throw  open  to  an 
aacertained  width  the  portals  of  a  special  competition, 
who  Avill  fltill  ask  how  it  would  be  possible  to  com^ 
mence  the  restoration  of  an  abrogated  monarchy. 
They  would  say  that  there  is  nothing  retrograde  in 
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admitting  natives  into  the  very  liighest  ranks  of  the 
civil  servicCj  the  judicature,  or  the  army ;  that  the 
State  has  never  pledged  itself  to  their  exclusion;  that 
to  proclaim  theii-  eligibility  is  no  new  principle;  and 
that  to  make  it  practical  involves  no  perilous  or  un- 
dignified action,  no  confession  of  error  or  weakness, 
and  lastly,  ivhat  to  ftuch  minds  is  always  most  impor- 
tant, no  inconsistent  reversal  of  state  policy.  Cut^ 
they  would  urge,  how  is  it  j>ossible  to  restore  the 
Eajah  of  Mysore  to  the  very  smallest  exercise  of  his 
sovereign  power,  when  we  have  so  peremptorily  and 
so  often  denied  the  possibility  of  any  such  measure? 
Or  how  could  wc  bring  again  from  his  exile  the  heir 
of  Oude  or  of  the  Punjaub,  when  we  have  with  so 
much  of  imperial  solemnity  proclaimed  the  extinction 
of  his  d}Tiayty?  Howto  begin  such  changes  as  these? 
AVitb  what  face  and  in  what  fasliion?  It  may  not 
look  easy  at  first  sight;  but  difficulties  are  wont  to 
lessen  wlnls  they  are  approached,  and  to  disappear 
when  they  arc  attacked.  In  the  first  place,  the  annex- 
ation policy  is,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  essentially 
modern,  and  is  one  into  which  the  nation  has  been 
led  lilce  a  blhidfolded  hoi'se,  after  having  repudiated 
visible  conquest-  To  reverse  it  would  be,  therefore, 
only  to  recognise  the  error  of  a  path  into  ■\\'hicli  our 
wandering  iiad  been  not  early  but  late,  not  oi-igiual 
but  subsequent,  not  deliberate  bat  unconscious,  nor 
even  only  unconscious  but  unwillhig.  How  many  of 
our  statesmen  of  all  tj'pes,  from  Tory  to  Kadical,  have 
protested  against  all  these  annexations,  first  and  last? 
or  how  many  of  such  measures  would  it  be  untrue  to 
say  that  they  were  first  foisted  by  a  clique  in  Indi»' 
upon  a  facile  or  uninformed  niinistiy  at  home,  and  by 
that  ministryj  sometimea  from  love  of  office  and  some- 
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times  from  mere  chivalry,  defended  and  forced  upon 
Parliament,  and  through  Parliament  forced  upon  the 
countrj"?  Which  of  them  has  not  really  been  rather 
the  result  of  a  submission  than  of  an  exertion  of  the 
national  will?  They  were  never  the  policy  of  oiu" 
earlier  and  greater  administrators;  they  ^ye^c  the  in- 
vention of  a  later  and  less  worthy  type.  The  great 
men  of  old,  sometimes  from  a  far-seeing  policy,  some- 
times too  from  a  love  of  justice  which  not  even  the 
contamination  of  empire  could  pollute,  were  for  ever 
warning  themselves  and  each  other  of  the  day  when 
this  country  would  abandon  herself  to  an  unrestrained 
acquisitiveness.  Sir  John  Malcolm,  from  whom  it  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  quote,  says: 

"It  is  flic  avowed,  finJ  I  am  Batiaficd  the  trac  policy  of  tLo 
Bi-itieh  Etato,  ivhilo  it  mnrntains  the  goneral  pcaco  of  the  coiiatrj', 
to  keep  not  only  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  high  rank»  but  in  the 
active  eierciee  of  their  Bovereifrn  fimctionH,  the  different  princoa 
imd  t^luefs  who  are  virtnally  or  declaredly  dependent  on  its  pro- 
tection. The  principal  object  (eetting  aaide  the  obligations  of 
faith)  is  to  keep  at  a  dietance  that  crisis  to  which,  in  spite  of  our 
effortG,  ^0  are  p-adunlly  approaching,  of  having  tho  Tvhole  of 
India  subject  to  onr  direct  rule." 

Among  all  those  great  men  who  have  illiiBtratod  the 
English  unme  in  India,  no  luore  complete  i)olLticliui 
has  arisen  than  Sir  John  Malcolm;  and  it  may  well 
be  added,  few  justcr  men.  In  the  extract  just  cited 
he  distinctly  affirms  the  policy,  and  only  seta  apart 
the  obligations  of  faith,  in  a  way  which  shows  how 
little  he  has  forgotten,  and  how  much  he  values 
them. 

And  the  Duke  of  Wellington — speaking,  it  ia  true, 
rather  as  a  strategist  than  as  a  moralist  or  a  statea- 
nian.  but  thereby  from  an  independent  and  coiTobo- 
rative  point  of  view — urges  the  maintenancG  of  our 
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treftties  with  Oude  ia  the  north,  and  with  Slyj 
the  south.  He  calb  the  subsidiary  treaty  with  the 
latter  an  arraiigemeut,  aiid  its  Hindoo  monaxrchy  a 
goveroment,  "calculated  to  afford  the  most  substiin* 
tinl  assistance  to  Great  Britain  in  all  her  difficulties-" 
And  9o  of  the  treaty  Tvith  Oude  he  say?,  '*Tt  13  an 
arriuiyement  of  the  affairs  of  that  country  cjilculat«d 
to  increase  the  sti'ength  of  the  British  Government 
on  itfi  JJortb -Western  frontier,  which  was  one  of  its 
weak  points."  And  why  so  calculated?  Because  to 
a  soldier's  eye  it  was  well  to  interpose  a  strong  and 
friendly  state  between  ourselves  find  the  turbulent 
regions  of  tho  North-West.  Would  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington have  advocated  the  extinction  of  that  friendly 
State  the  moment  that  the  most  palpable  uses  of  its 
alliance  were  over? 

But  If  there  be  a  name  which  is  remembered  with 
more  high  respect  than  others,  both  for  wisdom  and 
for  integrity,  it  is  that  of  Lord  Metcalfe.  Let 
put  before  ourselves  two  or  three  ex]>roesious  of 
opinion  on  thl^  subject.     In  one  place  he  says : 

"AVitli  respect  to  alliances  with  petty  states,  I  shall  o' 
that,  in  my  opinioTi,  they  mi^bt  be  made  highly  odvant. 
Those  fitotes  in  Hindostan  under  our  protection  would  form 

escellcflt  frontier Such  a  frontier  .  .  .  ,  would  W 

8  very  great  fitrcngth  to  m.  I  do  not  see  the  flame  inconvenience 
which  you  <3o  of  intoference  in  their  broils;  I  aia  more  inelincd 
to  believB  that  tJie  ett'ect  of  our  established  interference  would 
(0  put  an  end  to  all  their  broils,  and  t^  diffase  universal  t 
quillJLy;  and  if  this  systein  tB  not  tleetroyed,  I  look  forwaiil  io 
Baiifruiut;  liopes  to  this  blessed  end  (universal  InoniuiUity).  the 
ineetimublc  gift  of  fireat  Dritaiu  to  Inilia,  aad  the  proudest 
monument  of  our  glory."' 

Surely  the  abolition  of  the  native  states,  our  rek' 
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tions  with  which  he  hopes  -will  be  perpetual,  would 
not  hsivo  been  the  method  for  MiTiving  at  unirersnl 
tranquillity,  with  which  Metcalfe  would  have  sjinpa- 
thiscd-  His  ideal  waa  plainly  not  thnt  peace  which 
has  bccii  calh'd  tlie  syiioiiyia  for  solitude.  And  in 
another  place  he  speaks  of  the  petty  states  '*who 
look  up  to  us  for  2>rotectionj  and  are  therefore  well- 
disjrosed  to  us;"  and  adds,  "from  those  we  have 
nothinj^  to  apprehend  :  those  it  is  our  interest 
to  uphold  and  |>rotGct ;"  and  further  on  he  says  ; 
*' Though  it  ia  not  indiapcnsahly  necessary  for  our 
vital  interests  that  we  ehoidd  support  tliem,  yet  it 
is  a  just  and  proper  object  of  a  wise  and  liberal 
polic)'."* 

How  agreeably  words  r^nd  opinions  like  these  con- 
trast themselves  wdth  such  a  declaration  na  that  of 
Lord  DalhouBie,  quoted  in  the  earlier  pages  of  this 
Essay,  and  commencing  ivith  the  words,  '^I  cannot 
.  conceive  it  [}ossible  for  any  one  to  dispute  the  policy 
of  taking  advantage  of  any  just  opportunity  for  con- 
solidating the  territories  that  already  belong  to  us, 
by  takin^r  possession  of  states  which  may  lapse  in  the 
midst  of  them;  thus  getting  rid  of  those  petty  inter- 
vening principalities  1" 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  accused  of  misinter^jrcting 
Lord  Metcalfe-  He  certainly  did,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  wrote  what  1  have  quoted,  advocate  the  ex- 
tension of  British  territory.  He  thought  it  at  that 
time  too  small  for  the  safe  exercise  of  our  imperial 
power,  which  was  dear  to  Metcalfe.  It  must  be  re- 
membered too  that  those  were  the  days  when  Scindia 
was  in  all  liis  dangerous  prominence,  whcu  the  Mah- 
rattas  were  still  uuliumbled,  and   the   Pindsurecs  in 

°  Yido  '*  Scheme  for  a  Genfiril  SetUemeat  of  ContraJ  tidia.'* 
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existence.  These  turbulent  and  predatorv  poTrers 
it  was  undoubtedly  his  desire  that  England,  for  the 
good  of  India,  should,  as  he  said  openly,  '*  either 
Annihilate,  or  reduce  to  a  state  of  weainess,  siifajer- 
tion,  or  dependence."  For  this  purpose  a  certain 
growth  and  consolidation  of  the  Company  as  a  terri- 
torial power  he  considered  indispensable  But  he 
had  fixed  in  his  own  mind  a  point  beyond  prbicfa 
that  growth  ouglit  not  to  stretch.  His  advice  was  to 
go  on  "growing  in  size  and  increasing  in  strength  as 
we  proceed,  until  we  can  with  safety  determine  to 
confine  ourselves  within  fixed  limits  and  abjure  all 
further  conquests."  "W"e  were  to  go  on  only  tiD 
'^  safety"  was  achieved,  and  even  to  that  point  only 
"consistently  with  justice  and  jwlicy,  moderation  to 


our  enemies,  and  due  attention  to  our  allies." 


deposed 


M'outd  Jletcalfe  for  safety's  sake  have  cieposea 
the  Rajah  of  Mysore;  from  a  consistence  with  jostico^l 
and  poHcy  have  refused  to  recognise  the  Nawaub  of 
theCamatic;  from  due  attention  to  our  nllies  have 
annexed  Oude  j  or  by  way  of  moderation  to  an  enemy 
have  confiscated  first  the  dominions  and  subsequently  ^ 
the  rupees  of  the  Rajah  of  Coorg?  ^H 

But  Lord  Metcalfe  not  only  states  the  principle 
of  non-annexation,  he  supplies  us  with  an  example 
of  the  method.  His  residence  at  Hyderabad  was 
a  type  of  what  our  conduct  ought  to  be  in  Xadv« 
Kingdoms,  We  found  the  goremmcnts  of  all  those 
with  which  we  were  brought  into  contact  weak,  and 
their  affairs  in  disorder.  The  inevitable  consequences 
of  our  first  connection  with  them  were  to  mate  mat- 
ters worse.  Our  plam  duty  was  therefore,  and  it  is 
still  unfulfilled,  to  repair.  This  Metcalfe  conceived 
to  be  his  duty,  and  he  did  it.     Any  body  Tvho  iriH 
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H  be  at  the  trouble  to  read  his  Memoranda  for  Com- 
I  missioners  to  the  Rajah  Chimdoo  Lall  will  find  that 
W  thej  go  to  the  root  of  the  evils  of  the  countr^\  They 
are  a  perfect  sjiiopsis  of  wrongs  to  be  done  away 
and  remedies  to  be  applied ;  in  other  words,  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  necessity  and  a  detailed  scheme 
for  reform.  They  are  too  lengthy,  of  course,  for 
quotation  here;  but  there  is  a  certain  letter  of  faiSj 
written  after  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the  Xizam's 
country,  which  shows  what,  after  mature  deliberation, 
his  scheme  was, 

"I  therefore  propoac,"  be  writes,  *'witli  the  assent  of  the 
Nizam'B  goremment,  to  employ  the  assiatante  of  the  Residency 
and  some  of  the  b**st  qualified  of  the  Nizam's  officers  in  different 
divisions  of  the  Nizam^e  territory,  for  the  pnipose  of  checking 
oppression  and  violation  of  foith  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the 
Govemmcni,  eecnring  adherence  to  setlleiuents,  tating  co^sajice 
of  crimes,  and  looking  after  the  police,  especially  on  tiie  firontiera, 
on  which  point  I  receive  continnal  complaints  Gom  the  neigh- 
bouring govemments.  These  oKcers  (i"  €.  o^tstants  of  the  ResE- 
deiiuy)  should  take  no  port  in  the  collection  of  the  reveuucs  nor 
in  the  general  Ldministratiou  of  Uie  country.  Xeitht^  should 
the  fonns  of  the  Nizaia'e  govenunent  Iw  invaded-  The  officers 
fihoold  not  have  aii^  peculiar  otHctni  dosign&tton  fonndcd  on  their 
dnticr^  lest  it  sLonld  Lq  considered  d3  a  p&rtiol  introduction  of 
oar  rule  ;  and  if  at  any  time,  from  good  scliooHng  or  rare  good- 
nesfi,  thoTc  shonld  be  rGSfionabla  gromid  of  hope  that  a  district 
cnnld  1>e  managed  safely  witliont  snch  a  check,  I  shoTild  think  it 
a  duty  to  witLdniw  the  oEBce  from  that  district.  *  •  *  ■  It 
appears  to  roe  to  be  the  only  way  of  preflerving  the  Nizam's 
goTermnent  in  all  its  parts  entire,  with  the  addition  of  the  chcak 
of  European  iate^ty,  which  can  be  at  any  time  removed  without 
doming  any  other  part  of  the  edi^ce,  if  at  any  time  it  con  be 
dispensed  witi."* 

It  would  be  impossible  to   collate  a  clcnror  or, 
considering  its  authorship,  a  more  valuable  corrobo- 

^  Letter  to  Mr,  SwintoD,  June  1621. 
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ration  of  the  theory  wliich  I  have  ])ropoaiicled,  Hy- 
derabfu]  still  survives,  and  it  ought  to  be  made  a 
precedent  and  a  model,  Travancore  too  is  a  native 
state  in  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  the  Nizam's 
kingdom.  They  both  afford  admirable  specimens  of 
the  transitional  state  through  which  native  princi- 
palities and  native  princca  might  be  made  to  pass. 
Why  can  we  not  commence  the  revolution  at  once» 
by  placing  the  titular  Naw-aub  of  the  Camatic  and 
the  Kajah  of  Mysore  in  the  same  position,  nvutatift 
miitandifi^  as  the  Nizam  or  the  Rajiih  of  Travancore? 
Why  not  also  raise  up  a  new  Vizier  of  Oude,  with 
something  like  the  same  amount  of  actual  sove- 
reignty? These  -svould  make  three  important  ex- 
amples of  Lord  Metcalfe's  principles.  It  would  be 
hard  indeed  to  anticipate  failure  in  the  face  of  all 
that  the  }*early  reports  from  Hyderabad  and  Travan- 
core tell  us  of  success  and  satisfaction.  We  should 
then  have  five  states  in  which  the  political  and  social 
transitions  and  reconstructions  wlueh  I  have  advo- 
cated throughout  might  be  brought  into  full  -work. 
They  woidd  be  types  of  the  new  revolution,  aad 
would  Ht  once  sanction  and  facilitate  its  universality. 
It  would  not  be  neces&ary  pedantically  to  restore 
every  petty  state  of  which  the  last  one  hundred  years 
have  seen  the  abolition.  No  inhabitant  of  a  conti- 
nentj  no  citizen  of  a  state  system,  in  which  the  duke- 
doms of  Germany  have  yet  to  be  expunged,  "would 
ever  advocate  that.  It  is  the  peoples,  not  the  princes 
of  India  who  are  the  clients  of  revolution.  The 
necessity  is  simply  bo  to  parcel  otit  the  soil  of  India 
that  stable  and  natural  governments  may  exist  over 
the  whole  of  it,  and  that  there  may  be  no  room  for 
"occupancy,"  when  the  day  of  our  retii'cmont  shall 
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dawn,  Kor  lb  there  any  reason  for  hurry.  Once 
proclaim  aiid  inaugurate  the  new  era,  and  leisure  to 
perlfect  it  will  be  abundantly  concedt;d  frorn  all  sides. 
Circumstances  will,  doubtless,  be  developed  during 
the  course  of  our  improved  administration  which 
will  point  to  whftt  is  to  be  the  political  distribution, 
wherever  it  is  at  present  unarranged,  of  the  peoples 
of  India.  It  is  possible  that  as  time  rolls  on,  we 
may  raise  the  Punjaub  into  a  nation,  and  find  a  head 
for  it;  and  that  we  may  parcel  out  Central  India,  if 
we  do  not  reconstruct  it  under  the  Nagpore  state, 
among  the  various  native  kingdoms  that  surround  it. 
We  are  not  without  a  precedent  m  the  art  of  king- 
making,  or  the  Hindoo  Rajah  of  Mysore  would  not 
now  be  a  suppliant  for  our  justice.  And  as  for  the 
I'edistribution  and  bestowal  of  torritorj'  that  has  thus 
lost  its  form  as  a  state,  and  whose  inhabitants  may 
have  forgotten  their  existence  as  a  nation,  we  may 
not  find  it  im[X)fesihle  to  apply  that  principle  of  an- 
nexation which  we  have  so  often  used  for  conveni- 
ence and  self-aggrandisement,  as  an  instrument  of 
justice  and  the  general  good,  and  to  put  a  coping- 
stone  here  and  there  upon  the  edifice  of  the  liberties 
of  the  Continent. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  present  in  an  intelli- 
gible connection  some  of  the  principal  effects  of  the 
English  occupation  upon  the  continent  of  India,  The 
natural  limits  of  an  Essay  have  so  girt  about  the  nar- 
rative that  much  ha»  been  omitted,  and  still  more  re- 
legated to  the  inconvenient  obscurity  of  collateral  or 
indirect  allusion*  But  I  hope  that  enough  has  been 
adduced  to  show  how  the  extension  of  their  terri- 
tories by  the  East  India  Company  was  made,  uncon- 
sciously to  some  extent,  but  in  the  main  by  design,  and 
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wherever  it  was  pressed,  subversive  of  the  Hindoo 
cicty.  Enough  to  make  it  clear,  that  whatever  in  the 
bhape  of  executive  or  administrative  fiinction  they  did 
not  absorb  they  swept  out  of  their  ^vay;  and  ivhiit- 
ever  of  the  actual  fabric  of  the  system  they  did  not 
transform  by  appropriation  they  demolished,  paraJjsed, 
or  ignored-  Enougli  to  illustrate  the  process  by  which  ^d 
thrones  were  caat  down,  landm^irks  of  natious  altered™ 
or  removed,  reigning  families  exiled  and  dishonoured, 
and  no  oiEce  of  government  intrusted  to  the  native 
races  invohang  a  higher  destiny  than  to  teep  a  regis- 1 
ter  or  to  sweep  a  bureau.  Enough  to  show  how  thcj 
judicature  was  monopoliaed ;  the  sources  and  founda-  \ 
tions  of  justice  changed;  find  that  vast  umforni  socialj 
basis,  on  wlaich  the  judicial  executive  and  fiscal! 
structures  had  all' rested,  was  treated  as  a  trumjsery 
piece  of  rustic  patchwork,  which  might  be  perchance 
a  modem  makeshift,  i^erchance  an  obsolete  relic,  but 
which  in  either  case  it  was  a  waste  of  time  to  study, 
and  a  ridicule  to  recognise  or  preacrvc.  I  have  hinted 
rather  than  expressed  how  an  unconsidered  conflict 
of  religions  was  at  one  time  rislced ;  and  how,  by  the 
abrogation  and  entanglement  of  land-tenures,  first  in  I 
one  direction  and  then  in  another,  ancient  sentiments, 
rights,  privileges,  and  distinctions,  were  outraged 
and  confufled.  I  have  then  attempted,  without  ven- 
turing upon  details  which  wore  at  once  beyond  my] 
opportunities  of  hiformation  and  the  scojx*  of  th^l 
Essay,  to  mdicate  some  of  the  paths  which  would  re- 
conduct U3  in  the  govenmient  of  India  towni'ds  the 
several  points  of  departure  from  which  the  courses 
of  our  error  have  run.  Nor  only  so:  I  have  ven* 
tui'cd  to  express  a  conviction,  over  which  I  havej 
lingered  with  a  pleasant  hope,  that  we  may  do  more 
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than  retrace  our  own  steps,  more  than  reconstruct 
what  we  ourselves  have  destroyed.  It  ia  to  be  hoped 
that  as  we  are  the  latest,  so  we  are  the  last  of  the 
conquerors  of  India.  Let  us  be  then  the  earliest 
and  the  only  ones  to  discover  the  true  meaning  of 
her  history  and  our  o^vn.  As  a  generation  we  are 
only  so  far  responsible  for  the  evils  of  the  past  as  we 
add  our  contributions  to  them  for  the  contemplation, 
the  difficulty,  the  peril,  or  the  temptation  of  pos* 
terity.  E^tI,  like  good,  grows  in  prolongation;  in 
the  moral  as  in  the  material  world  there  is  no  halt- 
ing, no  finality-  If  we  now  reject  the  duty  of 
restoration  presented  to  us,  we  shall  bequeath  one 
of  three  misfortunes  to  our  children — either  a  cata- 
strophe, whose  proportions  we  shall  have  made  more 
gigantic;  the  incumbrance  of  a  task  which  we  shall 
have  made  more  overwhelming ;  a  heritage  of  guilt 
which  we  shall  have  enlarged.  For  one  of  three  ends 
must  come.  Either  India^  grown  in  wealthj  yearn- 
ing with  memories,  and  fretting  with  desires,  will 
rise  and  rend  her  enslavers ;  or  the  generation  that 
shall  come  after  us,  seeing  and  grappling  with  the 
duty  and  the  task  which  we  shall  have  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge or  to  undertake,  will  find  both  aggravated 
alike  in  kind  and  in  proportions;  or  else  if,  contrary 
to  the  best  hopes  and  to  the  soundest  expectations, 
we  bequeath  at  once  a  want  of  conscience  and  a 
material  force  sufficient  for  one  age  after  us  to  pro- 
long our  dominion,  we  shall  have  contributed  not 
advancement,  but  retrogression,  to  the  course  of 
humanity,  progeniem  viiiosioreni  vitio  parentum  as  an 
impediment  to  the  history  of  the  world, 
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HISTOEICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  fiKLATIONS  OF  ESQLASD  TVITH  CHIlfA. 

In  the  month  of  June  1839,  the  Chinese  Commis- 
sioner Lin,  having  collected  from  the  various  smug- 
gling ships  in  the  Canton  waters  20,291  chests  of 
opium,  threw  it  mto  large  pits  dug  for  the  purpose, 
poured  lime  and  oil  upon  it,  and  let  the  fluid  com- 
pound be  carried  a^vay  by  the  next  high  tide.  Ovej:- 
seers  were  stationed  to  prevent  the  workmen  or  vil- 
lagers from  purloining  the  opium,  and  one  man  was 
summarily  executed  for  attempting  to  carry  away  a 
small  quantity;  and  no  doubt  remained  in  the  mind 
of  the  persona  who  visited  the  place,  and  examined 
every  part  of  the  operation,  that  the  entire  quantity 
was  completely  destroyed:  "A  solitary  instance  in 
the  history  of  the  world  of  a  pagan  monarch  prefer- 
ring to  destroy  what  would  injure  his  subjects,  rather 
than  to  fill  his  own  pockets  with  its  sale/'* 

«  The  Opium  Trqffic:  a  letter  to  Gftptun  Elliott  by  Mr,  Kiugf,  a 
merchant  at  Canton,  who  ^im?flif  witnoaaed  the  deBtmctloii  of  the 
opium. 
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the 


event  was  the  turning-pomt  of  English  rela- 


tions with  China,  It  was  followed  by  a  disgraceful 
war,  concludeJ  in  1842  by  the  treaty  of  Xf 
which  remained  for  fifteen  yeara  the  basis  of  our  ii 
tercourse.  To  it  may  be  traced  more  or  less  directlj 
the  fiightful  anarchy  which  Ciiina  now  suffers,  Tfl 
judge  rightly  of  the  present  or  lutiire  policy  of  Eng- 
land with  regard  to  Chiua,  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  | 
mind  the  circumstances  attending  and  preceding  the^j 
*'  Oinum  War"  of  1839-1842.  S 

Up  to  1834  the  connuercial  contact   of  England     ' 
and  mdced  of  other  European  Powers  with  China  had 
been  very  Umited,     The  imperial  policy  of  strict  liini^j 
tation  to  a  single  port,  Macao,  had  been  consistendj^f 
and   successfully  followed-      The  embassy    of  Lord 
Macartney  in  1793,  ofLord  Amherst  m  1816,  though 
courteously   received,  had  been  as   courteously   dis- 
missed,  alter    a  few   months'    residence,    with    thd^i 
commercial  objects  unattaincdi  ^H 

What  was  the  motive  of  this  policy?      Was  it     ' 
founded  in  the  narrow  ignorance  of  all  rational  prin*      I 
ciples  of  pohty;  in  the  blind  prejudices  against  all      ' 
external  civilisation;  in  the  selfish  dread  of  injuring      I 
vested  interests,  to  which  it  is  generally  attributed, 
and  to  which  protective  tariifa  in  Western  countries      ' 
have  been  partly  due?      Without   claiming    for  the 
Ciiinese  immunity  from  the  pohtical  liillacies  of  more 
advanced  nations,  it  is  easy  to  point  out  three  very 
obvious  grounds  which  must  have  weighed  ^dth  all 
prudent  Cliinese  statesmen  in  maintaining  their 
elusive  pohcy. 

In  the  first  plaee,  all  the  intercourse  that  they  hi 
had  for  two  centuries  -wdth  European  merchants  wi 
of  so  unpromiaing  a  kind  as  to  impress  them  m.' 
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■       unfavourably  mth  the  moral  and  Eoclal  consequence 
B        of  unlimited   communication,*      The  secon*:!  reason 
W        was  tlie  obvious  danger  to  the  social  system  of  the 
countrj^,  if  Western  missionaries  were  to  be  allowed 
to  disseminate  their  views  without  restrahit.     Of  this 
danger  they  had  had  full  experience.     The  emperors 
of  the  Tartar  djTiasty  had  indeed  welcomed  the  emi- 
nent men  of  science  who  were  sent  to  them  by  the 
Propaganda;  but  it  was  their  science,  not  their  reli- 
gion,  wLIch  they  welcomed.     Between  the  heads  of 
the  Jesuit  mission  and  the  imperial  court  it  was  a 
well-understood  bargain  of  profit  and  loss.     So  much 
P        protection  to  their  co-religionists  was  to  be  given 
OQ  the  one  side,  so  much  trigonometrical  and  astro- 

►  nomicjd  information  on  the  other.  But,  ^"ith  all 
the  precautions  that  were  taken,  the  revolutionising 
effects  of  Western  religion  were  at  last  felt  to  be  too 
dangerous  for  any  compensation.  The  wise  and  broad 
views  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  permitted  the  worship 
of  Heaven,  the  worship  of  Confucius,  and  the  wor- 
ship of  the  dead,  as  pardonable,  nay,  us  salutary, 
appendages  to  Christian  doctrine^  were  counteracted 
by  the  narrow  intolerance  of  the  Dominicans  ^vho 
succeeded  them,  men  who,  like  our  o^vn  Protestant 
missionaries,  would  admit  of  no  such  compromise; 
and  it  was  then  felt  by  the  governing  classes  of  the 
empire  that  the  fundamentalf  institutions  of  their 
polity  were  being  sapped;  and  that  no  terms  could 
any  longer  be  kept  with  a  religion  which,  unhke  the 
other  creeds  of  the  empire,  could  tolerate  no  rival* 

**  Sco  tho  Gctracta  &om  tho  Memorial  of  Sir  E.  Akock^  quoted  in 
the  note  at  Uae  ^deI  of  this  Essay. 

f  "  The  pnnojpol  subject  o£  reproach  from  a  pagan  of  GHina  to  & 
Chrifltian  Ir,  "that  they  neglect  their  forefathers.' "  Sinaatan^ h Enihaas^ 
qfZoitl  Macanney^  vol.  li,  p,  350, 
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But  there  was  a  tliirj  reason  for  the  policy  of  es- 
elusion^  of  more  kamediate  aiid  immincpt  urgency; 
the  formidable  exteusion  of  British  power  in  India. 
In  our  gross  ignorance  of  the  policy  of  Eastern  courts^ 
we  often  attribnte  to  them  a,  degree  of  blindness  as 
to  passing  events  which  would  border  upon  idiocy; 
but  it  is  certain  that  every  step  of  Western  aggression 
in  any  kingdom  of  the  Eai^t,  from  Burmah  to  Japan, 
is  well  marked  And  keenly  felt  by  all  the  rest-  One 
instance  will  suffice.  When  Lord  Macartney  was  in 
Pekiu  in  1798,  all  for  a  time  went  smoothly.  Notliing 
could  be  more  hospitable  thaJa  hi3  reception;  and  it 
seemed  Ukely  thftt,  to  some  extent,  his  mission  would  i 
be  successful  in  removing  reatrictlona  ui>on  trade* 
Suddenly  the  current  turned  against  hmi-  The  parcj" 
at  court  who  had  from  the  first  opjwsed  him  became 
paramount,  his  warmest  supporters  were  silenced  or 
TOthdrew  their  support^  and  all  his  hopes  vanished. 
It  was  not  till  long  after  that  he  discovered  the  rea- 
son of  this  change :  it  was  that  a  report  had  reached 
Pekiu  that  British  troops  were  about  to  invade  Xe* 
paul,  the  conquest  of  which  would  have  made  the 
two  empires  conterminous.* 

Finally,  if  to  these  reasons  we  add  the  fact  that, 
from  its  immense  range  of  climate  and  varied  fertility 
of  soil^  the  Chinese  empire  is  so  far  sufficient  to  itscdf 
for  all  the  necessaries  and  for  very  many  of  the  luxu- 
ries of  life,  that  to  this  day,  after  twenty  years  of 
almost  open  trade,  the  main  staple  of  our  imiwrts 
still  continues  to  be  what  it  was  from  the  first,  a  poi- 
sonous drug;  and  if  we  remember  that  at  no  period 
of  her  history  has  the  "  wealth  of  nations "  beea 
regai'ded  by  Chinese  thinkers  or   statesmen  aa  the 
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suprpme  object  of  [loliticfll  effort,  we  shall  see  that 
there  were  good  grouiicls  for  hesitation  before  ex- 
changing a  policy  under  which  the  "vvellbeinjr  of  the 
nation  had  been  found  possible  for  one  which,  to  all 
appcarancCj  could  only  issue,  as  it  has  in  fact  issued, 
in  anarchy  and  disaster. 

In  1833  the  exclusive  commercial  privileges  of 
the  East  India  Company  ceased,  and  the  Canton 
trade,  through  which  the  whole  of  out  commerce 
with  China  was  conducted,  was  throT^'n  open.  The 
Govenimeat  appointed  Lord  Xapicr  as  superinten- 
dent of  the  trade,  and  his  instructions  were  under- 
stood to  extend  to  regulating  negotiations  with  the 
provincial  authorities.  But  the  provincial  authorities 
had  had  no  dealings  with  the  former  superintendent 
of  the  trade-  It  had  been  regulated  on  their  side  by 
a  body  of  privileged  traders,  who  were  commonly 
called  the  Hong  merchants.  Lord  Napier's  claims 
to  hold  intercourse  with  the  to'wn  authorities  were 
totally  contrary  to  the  express  laws  of  the  empire. 

The  Chinese  Government  were  perfectly  aware 
of  the  intended  expedition;  and  when  Lord  Napier 
reached  the  outer  waters  of  Canton  in  July  1834,  the 
Hong  merchants  were  instructed  to  explain  to  him 
the  state  of  the  cose.  To  their  request  that  he  would 
grant  them  an  intervtCTv  he  returned  at  once  a  per- 
emptory refusal.  The  Hong  merchants  endeavoured 
to  make  the  same  representations  to  the  British  mer- 
chants. Lord  Napier  persuaded  them  to  decline  the 
inter\-iew-  Tn  consecpience  of  this  refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  English  to  receive  official  messages  from 
the  persons  appointed  by  the  Government  for  the 
purpose,  the  Ilong  merchants  were  requested  to  stop 
the  trade;  and  on  the  I6th  of  August  this  was  ac- 
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tuftUy  done.  Lord  Xapier  then  took  the  extraor- 
dinary step  of  placarding  the  walb  of  Canton  with 
a  proclflniation  of  such  singular  insolence  to^^TircIs  the 
Chinese  authorities*  as  olone  would  have  ju&tified  his 
immediate  and  forcible  oxpul^on. 

The  apirit  in  which  Lord  Napier  undertook  his 
mission  will  he  best  understood  by  the  letters  written 

by  him  in  August  to  tlie  home  Government : 

* 

"  Foot  edicts  liave  been  let  off  agamst  me  for  landing  wilboat 
a  red  clif  [J  or  iicrmit.  I  have  been  ordered  off,  and  entreated  U> 
depart ;  yet  with  &\\  this  tbey  have  not  jet  taken  mc  «nd  Bent  mo 
down  the  river.  Snppoee  a  Ciunaman,  or  any  olJict  man,  "vtcr^ 
to  land  under  airailar  cireamBtancGB  at  Whitehall,  voor  Lordship 
woald  not  allow  him  to  loitor  as  thev  havG  permitted  me,  Loolc- 
ing  at  the  utter  irabcrihty  of  this  Govenuncnt,  I  cannot  for  OTi& 
moment  suppose  that  in  tre&ting  ^ntli  eucU  a  nation  Kcr  Majesty'* 
Gr>vemniGnt  will  he  ruled  by  the  ordinary  forme  prescribed  among 
ci\iUsed  people  " 

Could  a  buccaneer  or  pirate  have  talked  otherwise? 

**ller  MiijCHty's  GoTcmment'' (he  goes  on  to  t^ay)  *'shonldoon- 
salt  imnicdi/itcly  on  the  beet  plan  for  comtnamlm/;  a  conunertiaJ 
treaty,"  "Demand  the  Borne  personal  privili^gee  for  tUl  tmdais 
that  every  trader  enjoys  in  England.  Thie,  no  doubt,  would  be  a 
very  Rti^'gerrng  pmi>oftition  in  the  fnco  of  a  red  chop  ;  but  say  to 
the  Emperor,  Adopt  this,  or  abide  the  conseqnenpea^  and  it  is 
done.  Now,  abiding  conseqaencea  immediately  presupposes  all  the 
horrors  of  a  bk.ody  war  against  a  defeDceleaa  people."  '*  Such  m 
undcrtalnng  would  he  worth;/  i!i£  grmtmss  and  fhc  potcer  of  Em- 
iand:'\ 

*  See  Parlijunentftry  Papcrfi  on  China,  1^40,  p.  33, 

t  Papers  rolating  to  China,  1810,  pp.  12,  13,  It  ao  happened  tha* 
the  miiiistor  who  received  thLi  despntch  wow  not  Lortl  PnlmorHton,  but 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whr^  replied  by  a  Eovere  and  ch&racterisb'c 
rebuke  :  ^^  It  is  aot  by  force  and  violence  that  Hiii  Majesty  intenda  to 
establish  commercial  iTitercourae  between  his  Hnbjecta  and  Chiaa,  but 
by  the  otktr  conciliatory  meaaursa  so  atroagly  inculcated  in  all  the  in- 
sfrqctiona  you  hiv©  roooiYcd." 
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On  the  7th  of  September  Lord  ^'apicr  resolved 
to  resort  to  force.  He  orrlercd  his  ships  of  war, 
the  Andromache  and  Imo;;cne,  to  force  their  wny,  in 
direct  dcfifmce  of  Gliineae  law  and  of  the  instruc- 
tions he  h&d  received  from  home,  throujjli  the  Boccu 
Tigris,  the  entrance  to  the  Canton  Kiver,  The  ships 
naturallj'  drew  upon  themselves  the  fire  of  the  forts, 
which  in  return  they  nearly  demolished,  and  made 
their  way  8iiccessfully  to  the  anchorage  of  Whampoa, 
under  tlie  walls  of  Canton-  The  Chinese  authorities 
held  their  frrouud,  however;  and  tlieir  proclamation 
on  the  11th  ri'peats  their  refusal  to  hold  inttrcoiirse 
with  Lord  Xapier,  or  to  transact  any  bushiess, 
comracrcial  or  pohtical,  until  he  had  withdrawn  his 
ships,  A  large  body  of  the  merchants  now  finding 
that  violence  failed  in  Its  effects,  and  that  the  in- 
terests of  trade  were  seriously  suffering,  began  to 
urge  him  to  more  conciliatory  measures.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  and  also  of  failuig  health,  Lord 
Kupier  at  last  announced  his  determination  to  yield 
and  quit  Canton.  He  died  a  month  after  at  Macao. 
The  trade  reopened  on  the  27th  of  October,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr,  Davis,  and  continued  on  the 
old  footing-.  But  a  petition  was  signed  hy  eightj^-five 
merchants  to  the  GoYcmiucnt,  requesting  that  a  ship 
of  the  line  with  some  frigates  niiglit  be  sent  to  demand 
satisfaction  for  the  insults  offered  to  the  noble  super- 
intendent, and  for  the  losses  occasioned  by  our  com- 
merce, and  to  endeavour  to  procure  a  renewal  of  the 
liberty  to  trade  at  Amoy,  Tchu-san,  and  Ningpoo- 
This  force  might  stop  the  trade  of  the  Empire,  inter- 
cept its  revenue,  and  extort  all  the  privileges  de- 
manded. 

Any  impartial  reader  of  these  events  must  feel 
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that  Lord  Napior  cannot  be  exonerated,  notwith- 
standing; the  sjTnpathy  aroused  by  his  premature 
death,  from  the  severest  censure.  He  was  the  first 
who  gave  the  sanction  of  Government  to  the  spirit 
of  brutal  greed  and  violence,  the  expression  of  which 
had  hitherto  been  confined  to  our  merchant  princes. 
He,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  vitiated  the  moral  sense  of 
the  nation  as  to  our  dutlea  with  China,  and  paved 
the  way  for  the  iniquitous  war  which  ultimately  fol- 
lowed. 

The  Chinese  showed,  whatever  they  may  have 
felt,  but  little  jU-'vtUI  for  these  violent  and  offensive 
proceedings.  The  Governor  of  Canton,  through  the 
Hong  merchants,  requested  the  English  to  have  a 
commercial  Buperintendent  of  trade  appointed  without 
delay.  He  refers,  moderately  enough,  and  withont 
inaccuracy,  to  the  outrageous  policy  of  Lord  Napier: 

''The  said  nation'B  king,  in  Bending  Lord  Napier  hither,  u- 
Bnrediy  did  not  command  him  to  create  trouble^  or  to  indulge 
rafihnesB,  haatinesa,  and  waj'wardncRs.  Jf  now  there  were  a  vet* 
Eon  from  another  country  to  go  to  England,  and  thus  occosion 
commotion,  the  Baid  notion's  king  certainly  would  not  bear  with 
him.  Let  n  commeiuial  man  bo  a^poiut^d  by  the  Baid  natiori  to 
become  a  Superintendent^  and  cume  t^  Oantou  to  direct  and 
control.  This  is  a  matter  of  boj'ing  and  Belling  ;  it  is  not  That 
military  ofilccre  can  attend  to  the  management  of.  In  tjiis  inner 
land  the  Hong  mercbants  arc  aliraya  iield  responsible,  and  eo  to» 
the  wild  nation  mnst  positively  select  ond  appoint  a  trading  mu. 
On  no  account  shoiild  a  government  officor  be  n^ain  ap]>ointad 
to  occasion,  as  Lord  Napier  did,  the  creation  of  trouble  and 
distcrhance/'* 

While  these  were  the  modest  and  reasonable  de- 
manas  of  the  Chinese  Government,  the  leadintr  mer- 
chanta  of  Canton,  including  names  lite  Jardine   Ma- 

«  Papers  relating  lo  CHina,  1640,  p,  fi5. 
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theson,  Tiimcr,  ancl  others  of  thu  highest  commercial 
Btfinding,  were  pctitioiung  the  King  in  Council  for  a 
repetition,  on  a  far  larger  and  more  aggressive  scale, 
of  Lord  Napier's  mission.     They  request 

"  A  plenipotentiary  of  anitable  rnnlc  and  diplomatic  experience  to 
be  fippointed ;  that  he  he  directed  to  proceed  as  near  the  capital 
of  the  country  as  may  lie  found  expedient  ^-ith  an  armed  naval 
force ;  that  he  require,  in  the  nsune  of  your  Majesty,  ample  re- 
paration for  the  insnlts  offered  by  the  Governor  of  Kwantnn^ 
and  Kwangse  in  his  edicts  publiehed  on  tha  occaflion  of  Loid 
Napier's  arrival  at  Canton ;  that  he  demand  reparation  for  the 
infiults  offered  to  your  Majeety*B  flag  by  firing  on  yonr  Majcaty*a 
sbips  of  war  from  the  forts  at  the  Bogne;  and  that  remuneratioa 
shall  he  made  to  your  Majesty's  Hubjects  for  the  losseB  tliej  have 
sustained  by  the  detention  of  their  ehips  duriog  the  stoppage  of 
the  trade.  These  suggestions  may  be  carried  out  without  the 
slightest  dan^T  to  existing  coiDmercial  inLcrcourBe,  inasmuch  da 
there  would  be  no  difficulty,  fchould  proceedjuga  cf  a  compulsory 
nature  be  rcrjuircd,  iu  putting  a  atop  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
estem&l  fmd  internal  commorce  of  tho  CbinoGC  Empire,  m  inter- 
cepting its  revenues  in  their  progress  to  the  capital,  and  in  taking 
poseesfiion  of  all  the  armed  vessels  in  the  country."* 

It  is  desirnble  to  remai'k  that  on  this,  as  on  almost 
every  other  occasion,  it  is  the  mercantile  elms  which 
has  taken  the  initiative  in  recommending  measures  of 
violence-  Our  Chinese  and  Japanese  wnrs  are  not 
due  soldv^  or  e^'en  primarily,  to  our  firistocrocy, 
What  our  governments  have  done  is  hlindly  to  fol- 
low a  lead  given  elsewhere;  to  submit  mth  culpable 
weakness  to  the  unscrupulous  greed  of  our  great 
mercantile  firms;  submission,  to  which  the  difficidty 
of  presen'ing  order  at  home  and  of  finding  employ- 
ment for  our  crowded  manufacturing  population  has 
no  doubt  (as  Loixl  Palmerston  frankly  confessed) 
largely  contributed. 

*  Papers  relating  to  China,  1840,  p.  CD. 
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There  ivere  now  two  difficuldes  standing  in 
Tfty  of  peacciJjle  relations  with  Cbiiia.  The  first* 
was  created  by  the  refusal  of  the  British  Government 
to  remain  &atidtied  with  the '  purely  conuuercial  and 
unofficial  relations  which  had  subsisted  up  to  the 
date  of  the  expiration  of  the  East  India  CompanVs 
charter;  relations  conducted  on  the  one  side  by  ^e 
Hong  merchants,  and  on  the  other  by  a  commercial 
saperintendent.  It  is  clear  that  under  this  system 
trade  had  steadily  and  peacefully  increased.  There 
i&  Uttle  reason  to  doubt  that  it  might  have  attained 
IB  this  simple  and  honourable  manner  at  least  itA 
present  dimensions,  without  bloodshed,  disaster,  and 
disgrace,  and  without  subjecting  a  population  of 
three  hundred  millions  to  the  horrors  of  anartJiy 
and  civil  war.  But  there  was  no  point  upou  which 
Lord  Palmerslon  in  his  despatchea  insisted  more 
strongly  than  that  commnnications  between  the  two 
coimtrics  should  not  be  left  to  a  mercantile  superin- 
tendent, but  should  pass  through  political  agents;  a 
method  no  doubt  desirable  in  itself^  but  desirable 
solely  on  the  condition  that  both  countries  fully  cod* 
curred  in  it.  For  one  countrj-  to  insist  upon  it  as  a 
right  against  the  will  of  the  other,  h  obviously  to  set 
at  defiance  QYery  law  of  nations,  and  to  recur  to  the 
barbarous  ordeal  of  brute  force.  In  this  policy,  as  «e 
have  seen,  the  home  government  was  strongly  stunn- 
lated  by  the  mercantile  community'  in  China,  who 
considered  that,  although  aggressive  measures  might 
involve  tenii>orary  derangements  of  trade,  they  would 
ultimately  lead  to  the  one  load-star  of  their  hopes, 
the  "opening  out  of  China;"  the  acquisition,  that  is 
to  say,  whether  by  fair  means  or  bj'  foal  they  cared 
not,  of  three  hundred  millions  of  customers. 
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Such  policy,  however,  was  not  cfuried  out  by 
Sir  George  Hobinson,  who,  after  the  death  of  Lord 
Napier,  was  appointed  superintendent.  Considering 
rightly  that  tiie  sole  object  which  we  could  legiti- 
mately set  before  us  was  peaceful  development  of 
trade,  just  so  far,  and  no  farther,  as  the  Chinese 
themselves  were  willing  to  cooperate  with  us;  and 
feeling  certain  that  to  press,  as  Lord  Napier  had 
done,  for  direct  political  intercourse  would  lead  oiJy 
to  Goutention,  resistance,  and  hostility,  he  refrained 
altogether  from  the  attempt-  Ilis  duty  as  superin- 
tendent of  commerce  was,  he  conceived,  aa  nearly  as 
possible  identical  with  that  of  the  supercargoes  of  the 
East  India  Company  before  1834,  To  him  the  most 
difficult  and  the  most  unportant  object  was  not  con* 
tention  with  Chinese  officials,  but  the  preservation 
of  order  amongst  British  subjects;  restraint  of  that 
unscrupulous  lawlessness  of  our  own  merchauts  and 
seamen,  which,  by  the  confession  of  all  our  agents 
in  the  East,  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  peaceful  com- 
merce,* But  there  was  this  difference  m  his  position 
and  that  of  the  East  India  Company's  supercargo: 
the  latter  had  it  always  in  his  power  to  recommend 
the  withdrawal  of  the  license  without  which  no  sliip 
could  trade  with  China,  But  by  tlie  alterations  of 
the  Charter  in  1834  the  whole  trade  was  thrown 
open ;  and  the  powers  of  the  superhitendent  to  ad- 
judicate in  disputes  of  merchants,  among  themselves 
or  \vith  the  natives,  were  left  utterly  vague  and  un- 
defined- Wg  find  Lord  Palmerston  two  years  aiter- 
warda,  In  Xovcmbcr  1836,  recognising,  in  despatches 
to   Captain  Elliott,  the  inconrenleuce   of  tliia  unde- 

*  On  this  point  see  the  Memorial  of  Sir  E.  Aloock,  already-  re- 
ferred to. 
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fined  state  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  superintendents 
in  Chinfi,  and  their  want  of  power  to  enforce  deci- 
sions on  matters  submitted  to  tliem  by  the  commer- 
cial body:  hoping  that  '*at  no  distant  period  some 
effectual  remedy  may  be  provided  for  this  incon- 
venience i"  and  recommending  hini  **a,t  present  to 
confine  his  interference  aa  much  as  possible  to  friendly 
BUggGstion  and  advice  to  the  parties  concerned/'* 
Thus  for  some  years  things  were  left  entirely  to  the 
most  disorderly  haphazard.  It  was  probably  not  witli- 
out  reason  that  thoy  were  so  left.  Out  of  the  nettle, 
chaos^  it  was  hoped  that  the  flower,  profit,  might  be 
extracted.  Sir  G-  Robinson,  however^  animated  IiV 
no  such  thoughts,  urgently  recommended  the  deci- 
sion of  thi3  vital  question.  The  duties,  occordinf^  to 
him,  of  the  head  of  the  British  establishment  should 
be^  "  to  receive  the  registers  and  papers  of  shijis 
arriving;  and  to  issue  precise  and  distinct  orders  for 
the  guidance  of  captains  and  seamen,  -who  should 
appeal  to  him  in  all  serious  cases  of  disturbance  and 
complaint  on  board  ship,  and  invariably  on  every 
occasion  when  natives  of  China  arc  concerned,  in 
place  of  taking  the  law  into  their  own  haiids^  and 
seeking  to  redress  their  real  or  ima^naiy  grievances; 
to  listen  patiently  to  any  Chinese  who  niay  be  ag- 
grieved, and  by  the  power  with  which  he  is  invested 
to  afford  them  redress  and  if  possible  indenniification; 
to  attend  to  the  better  ordering  and  discipline  of  the 
ships,  by  watchful  observation  over  both  comniandera 
and  seamen;  and  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  im- 
prove and  ameliorate  the  present  disorganised  stat 
of  the  mercantile  marine.^'f 

•  Papers  relating  to  China,  1840,  p.  128. 
t  Ibid.  104'),  p.  116. 
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In  pursuance  of  this  quiescont  policy,  RoLinaou 
entirely  abandoned  all  attempts  to  force  himscll' iipou 
CantoDj  and  establislied  bis  bead-quarters  at  Macao  j 
residing  frequently,  for  tbe  convenience  of  mercb- 
antSj  in  a  government  vessel,  near  tbe  anchorage  of 
Lintin,  an  island  in  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  river, 
about  sixty  miles  from  the  city  of  Canton.  This 
policy  ^as  perfectly  acceptable  to  the  Chinese  autho- 
rities; and  it  had  also  the  advantage  that  Lintin 
being  the  great  smuggling  station,  the  presence  of 
the  superintendent,  as  Sir  G-  Robinson  pointed  out, 
was  pecubarly  desirable  as  a  check  on  British  irre- 
gularities. But  neither  this  nor  the  gradual  increase 
of  British  trade,  which  went  on  steadily  for  two 
years,  compensated,  in  the  eyes  either  of  the  home 
government  or  of  the  merchants,  for  abstinence  from 
more  aggressive  measures.  In  tbe  summer  of  1836 
Lord  Pabnerston  recalled  Sir  G.  Robinson,  and  re- 
placed bim  by  Captain  Elliott,  who  had  hitherto  been 
his  subordinate;  giving  the  latter  earnest  injunctions 
to  lose  no  opportunity  that  might  offer  of  establish* 
ing  himself  afc  Canton. 

Such,  then,  was  the  first  of  the  two  obstacles  to 
peaceful  relations  with  China.  The  second  was  of 
still  greater  importance.  It  was  the  illegitimate 
trade  in  opium.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century 
tbe  conKmnption  of  opium  in  China  had  already  be- 
come so  considerable  as  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  Chinese  Government,  and  it  was  thought  desira- 
ble to  prohibit  its  importation.  But  since  tbe  death 
in  1796  of  the  Emperor  Kien-lung  the  energy  of  the 
Chinese  executive  bad  been  much  enfeebled;  and  it 
was  found  very  difficult  to  prevent  entii'ely  the  im- 
portation of  this  poisonous  drug  by  smugglers.     To 
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this  illegal  trade  the  East  India  Company  have  from 
the  first  bcea  aceessorj^  In  Bengiil  no  pen^cm  ii 
allowed  to  grow  opium  except  on  account  of  thi 
Government,  In  Bombay  the  Government  purchin 
all  that  is  produced  within  the  Presidency',  and  d6 
rive  ft  large  revenue  from  that  which  is  grown  in 
Centj-al  India,  and  bro\ight  dovni  to  the  coasL* 
The  amount  smuggled  hito  China  hi  1800  was  4,570 
chests;  in  1824  the  number  had  increased  to  12.0*:; 
and  in  1834  to  23,902  chests;  the  profits  derited 
from  this  last  amount  by  the  East  India  Ccmpaj 
being  l,lll,038/.t  The  smuggling  trade  was  carried 
on  more  or  lesa  at  every  part  of  tlie  Cliinose  \ 
board,  but  principally  on  the  Bouth  coast  and  in 
Ciiuton  river.  The  island  of  Lintin,  at  the  moiitb 
the  river,  was  notoriously  a  principal  station  fw 
receipt  of  opium  from  British  tihipa-  The  trade 
by  no  means  left  to  firms  of  bferior  standing,  W( 
have  it  on  the  beat  authority,  that  is,  from  the 
dcnce  of  Messrs.  Jardine,  MatheaoHj  and  other  finni 
of  equal  wealth  and  reputation,  that  they  theumelTtt, 
*^  m  conmion  with  nine-tenths  of  the  foreign  nwr* 
chants  in  China,  were  largely  engaged  in  this  unlaw* 
ful  traffic."  Up  to  1836  their  excuse  had  alwaji 
been,  that  it  was  connived  at  by  the  local  otEcials, 
and  even  by  the  Chinese  Govermncnt  itself-  Aod 
it  is  certain  that  many  of  the  Cantonese  luandannj 
were  acceBsible  to  bribes,  aud  that  some  of  tlicm 
even  participated  actively  in  the  trade;  which  is  luK 
much  more  than  might  be  said  of  people  of  ^vcalth 
and  standing  in  our  own  coast  towns  during  the  pr^ 
valence  of  high  protective  or  proliibitive  duties,     h 

•  Statistical  Papora  oq  India,  prwented  to  Porliomeal  Apdl  19S31 
t  Papen  relntine  to  tho  Opimn  Tntde,  1S42-1856,  p,  Sa 
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is  certain  too  tliat  the  Lnperial  Goveiimient,  though 
it  had  never  "withdrawn  ita  formal  prohiljitioii  of  tlie 
trade,  had  of  late  years  shown  a  culpable  want  of 
energy  in  suppressing  it.  But  after  183G  tliia  excuse 
became  utterly  null  and  \xiJ.  The  rapid  increase  in 
the  sale  of  opium  forced  its  mischievous  consequences, 
whether  to  healtli,  to  social  order,  or  to  revenue, 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Government;  and  reports 
ou  the  fiubject  from  the  Cantonese  merchants,  from 
tlie  governor  of  Canton,  and  from  several  of  the 
emperor's  ministers,  were  laid  before  the  Privy 
Council,  We  are  in  possession  of  several  of  these 
documents ;  and  they  show  that  the  question  was 
discussed  in  a  truly  statesmanlike  manner.  It  was 
thought  by  some  that  the  legalisation  of  the  trade 
would  be  the  wisest  alternative.  The  efflux  of  silver 
from  the  conntiy,  due  to  the  fact  that  opium  smug- 
glers were  not  in  a  position  to  barter  thoir  produce 
for  bulky  goods  like  tea  and  silk,  but  necessarily  re- 
ceived their  price  in  tlie  mure  commodious  shape 
of  coin,  might,  it  was  thought,  be  obviated  by  this 
measure.  The  some  laws  which  forbade  the  ex- 
change of  English  manufactures  for  any  thing  but 
native  China  produce  would  then  be  extended  to 
opium.  Further,  the  contempt  for  law,  which  all  in- 
fraction of  it  on  a  large  scale  must  produce,  would 
be  remedied.  But  oa  the  other  aide  it  was  argued^ 
that  to  make  the  infraction  of  law  an  excuse  for  its 
abolition  was  a  most  dangerous  precedent,  a  symp* 
torn  of  weakness  which  no  government  could  afford 
to  acknowledge,  lloreover,  the  legalisation  of  the 
opium  trade,  even  if  it  diminished  the  export  of  sil- 
ver, would  leave  untouched  a  far  more  serious  cvilj 
the  ruhious  eifect  of  the  poison  upon  national  health. 
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"Ib  it  not  kno^m,"  said  tho  Councillor  Choo-TeuD,  •Mhoi 
wben  the  Government  enacts  a  law,  there  is  nccesBarily  an  Infrac- 
tion of  tbab  law?  and  thon^h  the  law  ahoald  Bometliucs  be  re- 
la5e<lf  and  become  iiieifectual,  jtii  sorely  ib  blioald  not  oa  thai 
accouut  be  abolished  ;  &nj  more  than  wo  would  altogether  cca*c 
to  oat  beconaG  of  discaeod  atoppngc  of  tho  throat.  When  hate 
not  profititution,  gambling,  treason,  robbery,  and  snob  lito  m- 
fractions  of  the  Inws  nfTordod  occosioDiS  for  extartionate  nnjei- 
linga  to  benefit  themselves,  and  by  faleehood  and  bribery  Ifl 
ftmasB  wealth?  Yet  none  auroly  would  contend  that  the  lav. 
beoanBC  in  such  instances  rendered  iiicSectnnl,  should  therefi?Tt 
be  abrogated-  The  laws  that  forbid  tlic  people  to  do  wrong  maj 
be  likened  to  the  dikes  that  prevent  tbo  orerflnwiDg  of  writer. 
If  any  one,  then,  urging  that  the  dikes  are  very  old  and  tbere&ff* 
useless^  shonld  have  them  thrown  down,  wliat  words  could  expr^Es 
the  conaequenceB  of  the  impetuous  rush  and  aLl-destro3iiig  crer- 
floff?"  "The  widespreading  and  baneful  infincncc  of  opiam, 
when  regarded  simply  as  injurious  to  property,  is  of  inferior  im- 
portance ;  bat  when  regarded  as  liurtfal  to  the  people,  it  demands 
moat  Bcrioufi  consideration ;  for  in  the  ^jeople  lies  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  empire.  A  deGcicney  of  pro])crty  may  be  supplied, 
and  on  impoverished  people  improved ;  wlicreoa  it  is  beyt^nd  Uic 
power  of  any  artificial  taoona  to  savd  a  people  enervated  bj 
lo-Tniy/'  *'And  if  the  camp  be  once  contaminritcd,  tbo  banefttl 
inflnenee  will  work  its  why,  and  the  hnbit  irill  be  controeted 
beyoiid  the  power  of  reform.  When  the  periodical  times  of 
deflire  for  it  eeme  round,  how  can  the  rictims,  their  le^  totter- 
ing,  their  hirnda  t^emblingj  their  eyes  flowing  with  childish  teare. 
be  able  in  any  way  to  attend  to  their  i^ropcr  exercises?     Hoi;* 

Icon  such  men  form  strong  and  powerful  legions  ?"• 
Those  vlewa,  to  the  eternal  honour  of  the  ChiDese ' 
Govcrmueut,  prevailed-    Not  the  legalisation  of  opium, 
but  rigoroua  prohibition  of  it,  was  resolved  uijon.     The 
measures  to  be  taken  were  indicated  clearly  euouf'hJ 
by  the  sub-censor,  Hcu-Kew. 
"  From  old  times  it  has  been  a  masun  in  reference  to  onr' 
foreign  relations  to  deal  closely  with  irhat  is  within,  but  to  deal 
*  Memorial  to  tho  Emperor  from  Clioo-Tflun,      ParU;iUl   Padol 
pp.  168-172.     See  notu  oil  opluta  nt  tha  end  of  this  Eaaaj, 
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in  general  irith  ivhat  ie  without ;  first  to  govern  oneself,  artd  then 
only  to  govern  otiierB.  We  mnst  therefore,  in  the  firet  place,  turn 
to  the  traitcroBB  nntives  who  Bell  the  dru^,  the  Bong  merclinntB 
who  arrange  the  transactions,  the  brokera  who  purchase  whole- 
Bale,  the  boat  people  who  convey  tJie  dmg,  and  the  nuval  officers 
who  receive  bribes;  and  having-  with  the  utmost  strictness  dis- 
covered and  apprehended  these  oifcDdere,  we  muat  inflict  on  them 
the  severeat  pmiisbmentB  of  the  law." 

Then  the  foreiffnera  were  to  be  dealt  with; 
Messrs.  Jiirdine,  Dent,  and  several  others  specified, 
who  were  known  to  be  owners  of  the  opium  "  re- 
ceixnng-shipft "  stationed  at  Lintin,  were  to  leave 
Canton,  and  retire  to  Mitcao,  and  ultimately  to  their 
own  country'.  The  superintendent,  Captain  Elliott, 
was  also  to  be  urged  to  use  all  Ms  power  to  send 
away  the  two  recei\'ing-ahips.* 

The  date  at  which  this  policy  was  announced, 
October  1836,  is  imi>ortant  to  remark-  It  wiH  be 
seen  that  two  yeara  and  a  half  elapsed  before  the 
Chinese  Government  took  the  final  step  of  confisca- 
tion, which  plunged  them  into  war.  Tlieir  policy 
meanwhile  never  swerved ;  unremitting  attempts 
were  made,  and  with  increasing  success,  to  control 
and  punish  their  own  subjects.  All  peaceable  means 
were  used  to  induce  the  English  authorities  to  co- 
operate with  them  in  preventing  smuggling,  but  in 
vain.  It  is  certain  that  every  candid  and  careful 
reader  of  the  Parliamentary  Papers  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  patient  and  indulgent  long-suft'eiing, 
a  conciliatory  spirit,  and  a  willingness  to  sink  minor 
difFerences  for  the  main  point  at  issue,  a  point  in 
which  it  might  have  been  supposed  impossible  for 
any  two  civilised  goverrnnents  to  differ,  characterised 
the  Chinese  policy  during  this  long  interval.     \\Tiat 

*  Pnpera  on  China,  p.  17G, 
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monntime  was  the  English  policy,  and  wfaat  nwe 
tho  motives  which  actuated  it?  Were  ener^gutic  aid 
straightforward  attempts  made  to  coc^temte  nth 
rhina  in  liberatiiir:  the  commerce  of  the  rwo  cotm- 
tries  from  a  dkgrs^etiil  scaihIaI  and  from  an  mnm- 
nc-nt  danger ;  or  was  reckless  commercial  awrice 
suffered  to  take  its  course  nnbridlcd ;  or  iras  At 
purchase  of  Sycee  silver  thought  too  [^^ecioos  to  be 
risked ;  or  was  the  moDopolised  and  illegal  aife  d 
noxious  poison  too  valuable  a  prop  to  the  totteri^ 
finance  <£  bidia  to  be  surreDdez^  lightly;  cr,  hBtfy* 
mrc  the  snre  results  of  inaction  boldly  beed  fay  m 
uiiscnt[>uIoas  mimster,  ccmfident  dnt  ft  ioog  eoane 
of  private  aggre^on,  unsanctioDed  yet  miopniQcd  hf 
Gorenanent,  would  kad  aooocr  or  liter  to  tn^^aM 
raprinhi  earned  en  in  tedtnkal  ^wnice  of  Euro 
paui  Qf^agv',  and  thus  fumislmig  the  {ntext  Sat  stSl 
Ibrtiier  mttrfmnce,  eod^  in  Uniha  extcnekn  per 
Inpa  cf  Itrittih  rtikw  or  sdU  beOnr  in  the  extortioo 
of  llr«ib  BMiketSv  to  afpeaiM  th«  «ngry  taq>er  of  Lan- 
«aalai«  ftteftmes? 

VTtK>m  each  or  aA  of  Acsa  ■feodvca^  It  m  certun 
ttuu  tlK"  riBBwwftTi  of  dK  C^DCK  GoranooeBt 
««%««  Igr  lift  Fagifffc  nOorilics  b  a  ^int  of 
#ilwilWtmMw  ff«M.  bb  rUbcMj  1837  El&n 
^lltiMtt  t>A  U>fd 

""TW  IM  llM  wA  w 
ti^  W  ^H  KM  Oir 

«MH^  v<r  iKiH  ^«<mim4  vt  ^  ^mik  tt  t;  »»  auBda  a 

V  -'iMii>iaywiqirffcr^ng»— aag<l 

4IM|M%  vvhitM  iMkilnh  M  1^^  tMbnte  aT  aam 
Wdt  UN*  Mm  yak  I**-  iHftwaa  ihiiiiaiiMifciiM  aTa 
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of  cafih  from  a  market  ffhero  eager  competitors  are  imrchasiiig 
the  main  body  of  tbeii'  retnraa  from  a  close  nflaociatiun  of  native 
dealers.*'* 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  stringent  mea- 
Bures  tnben  by  the  Chinese  had  produced  ^'a  com- 
plete and  very  hazardous  change  in  the  "whole  manner 
of  conducting  the  trade."  Opium  had  hitherto  been 
conveyed  in  native  boats  from  the  English  receiving- 
ships  to  the  shore;  but  now  ''the  native  boats  have 
been  burnt,  and  the  native  smugglers  scattered.  The 
opium  trade  is  carried  on,  and  a  o;reat  part  of  it  in- 
wards to  AVhampofl,  in  European  passage-boats  belong- 
ing to  British  owners."  Elliott  suggests  that  a  spe- 
cial commissioner  iJiall  be  sent  out  from  Eiiglaud  to 
deal  with  the  opium  question;  this  commissioner  to 
explain  to  the  Chinese  Government  that  "  Her  Majesty 
being  without  the  power  to  prevent  or  to  regulate 
this  trade,  anxiously  desired  its  legfJisation." 

It  was  not  till  June  1S38,  four  years  subsequent 
to  the  transfer  of  English  commerce  from  the  East 
India  Com|)aiiy  to  the  British  Government,  that  the 
first  utterance  upon  a  subject  so  vital  to  the  pacific 
relations  of  the  two  countries  issued  from  the  Home 
Office,  ''  Her  Majesty's  Government,''  -writes  Lord 
Palmerston,  "  cannot  interfere  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  British  subjects  to  violate  the  laws  of  the 
country  to  which  they  trade-  -Vny  loss,  therefore, 
which  such  persons  may  suffer  in  consequence  of  the 
more  effectual  execution  of  the  Chinese  laws  on  this 
subject,  must  be  borae  by  the  parties  who  have 
brought  that  loss  on  themselves  by  theii*  o^vn  acts."f 
With  regard  to  Elliott's  suggestion  of  a  special  com- 
missioner, ''Her  Majesty's  Government  do  not  see 
^  Parliiimemnry  Papers,  p.  IM-         t  Ibid.  pp.  2-13-246. 
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tlieir  way  in  such  a  measure  with  sufficient  cles 
to  juatily  them  in  adopting:  it  at  the  present 
ment"*  All  was  to  be  left  to  the  chapter  of  acci 
dents;  and  shortly  after  this  despat<;h  reached  Chinj 
the  accident,  it  is  difficult  oot  to  say  the  desired 
accident,  arrived.  ^ 

The  vigorous  measures  of  the  Chinese  GovenJ 
ment  against  opium  were  thoroughly  efficient  so  &] 
as  the  native  dealers  in  the  drug  were  concerned 
In  January  1839  Elliott  writes,  that  the  stagnatiol 
of  the  opium  trade  may  be  saJd  to  have  "been  nearl] 
complete  for  the  last  four  months.  The  consequeri 
lockiiig-up  of  the  circulating  medium  is  already  pro 
duciug  great  and  general  embarrassment/*  But  tin 
fountain-head  of  c\'il  was  still  untouched.  At  th^ 
island  of  Liiitui,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cautori  river 
and  mthin  the  limits  of  what  was  recognised  by  a| 
parties  a3  the  port  of  Canton,  there  still  lay  at  anchol 
ten  Enghsh  warehousing  -  vessels,  containing  mor< 
than  20,(.)00  chests  of  opium,  illegally  imported  fronS 
India  by  our  merchant  princes  of  Canton,  Over  and 
over  again  during  two  years  had  the  Chinese  autho- 
rities requested  and  entreated  Elliott,  as  tlie  professed 
su[»erintcndcnt  of  British  trade,  to  send  these  ships 
awa}',  Shuffling  evasion  had  been  the  only  answer; 
He  was  the  superintendent  oiJy  of  the  regular  trade; 
he  could  take  no  cognisance  of  any  other.  LeniGncy 
and  persuasion  proxong  utterly  useless,  the  Govern- 
ment resolved  to  resort,  as  they  had  the  most  un- 
doubted right  to  doj  to  forcible  measures.  Imaging 
a  company  of  Chinese  merchants  stationing  them- 
selves with  cargoes  of  tea  at  Gravesendj  and  selling 
it  to  native  smugglers;  or  when  that  was  found  diffi- 

•  Parliamentu;  Papera,  1SJ0,  p,  260. 
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colt,  CBxrying  it  themselves  in  their  own  boats  on 
shore.  Suppose,  too,  what  is  certainly  not  likely, 
that  in  consideration  of  tlieir  beiiig  forei^iers  from 
a  distant  part  of  the  world,  the  Custom-house  autho- 
rities were  unwilling;  at  once  to  proceed  to  extreme 
measures,  but  merely  requested  the  Chinese  Consul 
to  order  his  countrjmen  out  of  British  waters,  and 
that  the  Consul  distinctly  refused  to  do  any  thing  of 
the  sort,  alleging  either  that  he  had  not  been  treated 
with  sufficient  respect,  or  that  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  any  thing  but  legitimate  trade,  or  other-wise 
shuffling  the  question,  how  much  longer  sufFeraiice 
would  in  a  like  ease  have  been  shown?  And  if  the 
leading  Chinese  merchants  in  London  were  noto- 
riously kno^vu  to  be  engaged  in  this  illegitimate 
trade,  would  they  too  have  been  held  irresponsible? 
And  if  the  whole  cargoes  of  tliese  smuggling  ships 
had  been  confiscated,  would  that  have  been  regarded  as 
an  unwaiTantable  infringement  of  the  law  of  nations? 
And  finally,  if  we  sup])ose  that  the  cargo  confiscated 
consisted  not  often,  a  useful  commodity,  subject  to 
a  fixed  duty  for  purposes  of  revenuCj  hut  of  some 
article  utterly  prohibited  on  grounds  of  public  mo- 
rality, as,  for  instance,  of  licentious  engravings,  would 
that  liave  added  to  the  sympathy  which  the  unsuc- 
cessful smugglers  might  hope  to  receive  from  their 
own  country  or  from  the  civilised  world? 

In  March  1839,  Lin,  High  Imperial  Commissioner 
of  the  Pelcin  court,  arrived  at  Canton,  with  special 
orders  to  put  the  law  into  execution*  He  at  once 
issued  an  order,  addressed  to  "  foreigners  of  all  na- 
tions,"  to  the  effect  that  the  foreign  merchants  were 
at  once  to  deliver  up  to  Government  every  particle 
of  tiie  opium  on  board  their  atoreships : 
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"Let  it  be  asccrCnined  by  lbs  Houg  merchants  who  arc  Uk 
parties  eo  deliTering  it  up,  and  what  namber  of  cbc&ts,  n&  ala^ 
what  total  ((uaiitity  in  catties  and  toela  \b  delivered  up  under  eacl: 
name.  Let  these  partieuIarH  l>e  presented  to  GoTcmment,  in  order 
that  the  opiain  may  all  be  received  in  plain  coaformitj  theretoi 
that  it  may  be  burnt  and  destroyeilt  and  that  the  eril  ma;  be 
eatirelj  cstirpatcd." 

A  bond  was  to  be  signed  by  the  foreign  mer- 
chants, that  for  the  fiiture  they  would  altogether 
abstain  from  all  attempts  to  introduce  opium  into  the 
country: 

"1  have  heard,"  he  continued,  "that  yoa  fbrei^ers  nr^  nsed 
to  attach  ^oat  importance  to  the  word  'good  faitli/  If,  then, 
yon  \riU  really  do  as  I  have  commanded,  deliver  np  every  particle 
of  the  opium  tliat  is  already  Itere,  and  will  stay  its  future  intro- 
duction, -  .  .  .  Uie  past  may  be  left  unnoticed you  irill 

continue  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  coinraercial  intercourse,  will 
be  enabled  to  acquire  profits  by  an  honest  trade;  and  will  you  aot 
indeed  stand  in  a  most  honoTirable  position?  If,  however, yon 
obetiufitcly  odhere  to  your  folly,  and  refuse  to  awake;  if  yon  think 
to  make  up  a  tale  covering  ovtr  your  illidt  dealings,  and  pretend 
that  the  opium  is  brought  by  foreign  seamen,  and  that  the  ine> 
chantfi  have  nothing  to  do  with  it;  or  that  you  will  carry  it  hack 
to  your  coiintrieH  and  throw  it  into  the  sea;  or  take  occasion  to 
go  to  other  piovincea  in  search  of  a  door  of  coiisumptiou ;  or 
deliver  np  only  one-tenth  or  twotcnthe  of  the  ivhole  quantity; 
in  any  of  theao  caflea  it  will  bo  evident  that  yon  retain  a  spirit  of 
contumney,  that  you  uphold  vice,  and  will  not  reform,  -*,.,, 
I  have  hrunghfc  with  me  from  the  capital  full  powenj  and  privi- 
legc^e  euflhling  me  to  perform  what  seema  to  me  right;  and  so 
long  ofl  the  opinm  traffic  rpraaina  onextenoi rated,  bo  lotig  xnU  I 
dehy  my  return.  I  swear  tliat  1  will  progress  with  this  matter  ■ 
from  its  beginning  to  ita  ending,  and  tliat  no  stopping  half-wny 
filuill  for  a  moment  be  indnlged."* 


This  order  wns  issued  on  the   17th  of  March: 
three  days  were  given  for  its  fulfilment.      It  was 
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treafed  with  silent  contempt  Ijy  those  to  whom  It  was 
addrcssedj  and  tlie  only  effect  it  produced  on  Captflin 
Clliott  was  that  he  conumuiicated  at  once  mth  a  Bri- 
tish vessel-of-wnr  that  was  stationed  at  Macao,  with 
the  view  of  taking  "  prompt  measures  to  meet  the  un- 
just iind  menacing  dispositions  of  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties." The  three  days  having  elapsed,  Commiasioner 
Lin  placed  a  cordon  of  armed  boats  round  the  forei^ 
factories  of  Canton,  informing  their  inhahitanta  that 
they  would  not  be  allowed  to  leave  them  until  th& 
opium  stored  up  m  the  ships  at  Lintiu  had  been 
delivered  up,  No  personal  violence  whatever  waa 
offered.  Coolies,  under  strict  surveillance,  were  al- 
lowed to  pass  thi'ough  the  hairier  of  boats,  and  bring 
them  food  and  necessaries.  On  the  27th  of  March 
Elliott  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  order- 
ing the  merchants  to  give  up  the  opium  to  him  for 
delivery  to  the  Chinese  Govenmient,  '^holdhig  hhnself 
responsible,  in  the  most  full  and  unreserved  maimer, 
for  and  on  the  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Govenunent, 
to  all  and  eacli  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  surrender- 
ing the  said  British-owned  opium  mto  his  hands,  to 
be  delivered  over  to  the  Chinese  Government/*  These 
orders  were  obeyed.  The  opium,  In  all  20,283 
chests,  valued  at  from  two  to  three  millions  sterling, 
was  surrendered  and  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the 
next  two  months;  and  with  the  completion  of  the 
delivery  the  blockade  of  the  factories  was  discon- 
tinued. 

Such  was  the  cause  which  the  war  of  1840  was 
undertaken  to  avenge*  Aa  a  stain  upon  European 
civiliaation  that  war  is  perbai>a  unparalleled.  Of  un- 
just wars  history  is  full  to  overflowing,  but  not  of 
wars  undertaken  by  civiliaed  nations  in  defence  of 
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rapacious  and  lawless  buccaneers.  Its  results,  boEl] 
in  China  and  in  England,  vnil  long  be  felt.  In  Chiim 
it  gave  a  shock  to  the  established  government  of  the 
country,  which  is  generally  nllowed  to  count  for  much 
in  the  terrible  anarchy  under  'which  she  is  now  labo 
ing.  In  England,  whoac  Oriental  policy  had  beea 
demoralised  ulreatly  by  a  long  course  of  Indian  ag* 
gression,  it  was  the  staning-point  of  similar  policy 
towards  the  other  nations  of  the  East-  Territoriil 
conquest  is  not,  and  it  may  be  has  never  been,  the 
principal  aim.  The  forcible  satisffiction,  not  of  the 
destructive  military  instinct,  but  of  the  acquisitive 
trading  instinct,  not  less  self-seeking  and  brutish 
tlian  the  other,  has  been  the  motive  power.  In 
the  absence  of  any  higher  controlling  principle,  that 
motive  has  pushed  forward  to  its  gratification  ia 
reckless  disregard  of  moral  obligation;  and  the  lu-^t 
of  trading  ivith  Eastern  nations  whether  they  will  or 
not  has  been  elevated  into  a  right. 

Into  the  details  of  the  war  it  would  be  needless 
to  enter;  its  origin  and  results  alone  concern  us.  It 
was  closed  in  August  1842  by  the  treaty  of  Nanldii- 

The  principal  terms  of  this  treaty  were:  (1)  that 
five  ports  were  to  be  opened  for  British  trade ;  Can- 
ton, Amoy,  Foo-chow,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai,  thd 
Chinese  being  boimd  to  admit  English  goods  at  a 
duty  absurdly  moderate  when  compai'ed  ^vith  thfli 
imposed  in  England  on  Chinese  commodities;  (2) 
that  the  Chinese  Government  should  pay  six  nulliou 
dollars  as  the  value  of  the  destroyed  opiam,  three 
million  dollars  on  account  of  debts  due  to  British 
subjects  by  Hong  merchants,  and  twelve  million 
dollars  for  the  expenses  of  the  war;  (3)  that  tliai 
island  of  Hong-Kong    was   to   be   ceded   to    Great 
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Britain.  Of  all  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  this  last 
haa  asaureJly  not  proved  the  least  disastrous. 

All  these  provisions,  with  one  csccptioDj  were 
carried  out.  Four  out  of  the  five  ports  were  opencid 
to  trade.  But  at  Canton  the  hostile  feeling  had  be- 
come BO  fierce,  not  with  the  governing  classea  only, 
but  with  the  mass  of  the  inhabitantSj  that  the  English 
Government  deferred,  with  great  reluctance,  to  the 
representations  of  the  Chinese  authorities,  and  influ- 
enced also,  It  may  be  presumed,  by  the  indignation 
which  &o  flagrant  a  war  was  beginning  to  arouse  at 
home,  put  off  the  enforcement  of  their  treaty-right 
till  a  more  convenient  season. 

So  matters  went  on  with  apparent  tranquillity,  or 
at  least  with  no  disturbance  that  aroused  European 
attention,  for  fourteen  years.  All  that  time,  however, 
the  evils  mhcrent  in  the  very  nature  of  our  policy 
were  accumulating  their  explosive  forces  swiftly  and 
surely.  Sooner  or  later,  and  none  knew  it  better 
than  the  statesmen  of  Pekin  and  London,  the  mine 
would  spring  more  fatally,  or  more  efficienti}',  than 
before.  Recall  for  a  moment  the  position.  On  the 
one  side  a  simple  and  ancient  civilisfltion,  with 
thoughts  and  hopes  narrower  certainly  than  ours, 
yet  still  Avith  a  moral  standard,  with  a  theory  of  Ufe 
and  duty  whicli  wc  should  do  well  not  to  despise;* 
a  social  system  elaborate  and  coherent,  but,  as  it  so 
chanced,  on  the  brink  not  of  decay,  but  of  one  of  the 
periodic  crises  to  wliich  once  in  two  or  three  cen- 
turies it  has  been  ever  liable;  a  people  in  all  Indus* 
trial  pursuits  strenuous  and  physically  etrong,  but 
loving  peace^  and  utterly  unveraed  in  warj  ignorant 

^  For  the  degree  to  winch  thu  etandELrd  is  pmctically  obaeirod,  sco 
note  at  the  end  of  the  Essay. 
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of  Western  civilisation,  not  standing  in  need  of  it^  and 
havinj^  many  reasons,  moral  and  political,  for  dread- 
ing further  knowledge  of  it :  such,  on  one  side,  ivas 
the  situation.  On  the  other,  unrestricted  comicprce 
in  tho  hands  of  men  of  superior  skill  and  cuimiii;?; 
men  "whose  aouls,"  to  use  the  bitter  "words  of  the 
Cantont^se  (joveruor,  "wtTC  cauterised  by  gain-st^ek- 
ing  desires;"  these  men  with  an  armed  force  at  tJkeir 
back  to  protect  their  claims,  and  leave  their  crir 
unpunished;  crimes  connived  at  by  a  govenun€ 
totally  devoid  of  any  higher  principle  than  to  pi 
trade  at  ftU  hazards,  to  lind  employment  for  thdri 
own  crowded  populations,*  and  thus  to  escape  fori 
brief  moment,  by  any  shift,  honest  or  scandalou 
from  the  imminent  pressure  of  terrible  social  pn>' 
blema» 

Tlicse  were  the  two  elements  which  the  treaty  of 
Nankin  bniught  into  close  and  hateful  contact-  There 
was  yet  a  third  element ;  sm  evil  from  which  tho  peace- 
ful industrious  popuhition  of  China  had  aUvavs  suf- 
fered, but  which  under  the  fo,^tt?ring  iiifluencc  o( 
European  intervention  has  grown  with  fmiguddiie 
rapidity.  That  element  was  piracy.  The  refuse  of 
Oriental  populations  had  always  haunted  the  Chinetc 
waters.     The    rei'iisc  of  European  iJOpulations  now 

^  ^'Thosc  who  wi^h  to  change  tho  policy  at  preeent  pureaeJ. 'j\ 
narrow  onr  foreign  markets^  and.  to  stifle  the  doTelopmeut  of  our 
foreign  trade,  aro  doing  their  beat  to  Coke  the  bre^  from  oar  vrorkiD^ 
daosea,  ftod  tc  deprive  thorn  o£  the  jne&ua  of  susttuonce.  ,  .  .  li  »  Ibv 
duty  of  the  Government  to  GndocLvonr  hy  every  nif^iui-s  in  its  potnH*  |6 
extend  the  commurize  of  the  country,  not  for  the  advantage  of  par- 
tionlar  intlividualK,  but  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  dcv^lopnwDt  of 
tho  indufltry  of  the  couatiy,  and  thus  readering  the  indudtriooa  fjn^*^, 
who  produce  the  tLilltreut  com  modi  lien,  bappy  aud  (irosperuue  al 
home.'*  PalJUk^tBtoa'a  repJy  to  Bright  and  Cobdvn,  Cluna  Debttet 
May  31,  1864, 
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joined  tliem.  It  is  probably  no  exftfrgoratiou  to  say 
that,  in  no  place  fuid  at  no  period  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  world  liiia  suiuggllii^,  piracy,  and  every  ititer- 
medifttc  shade  of  nautical  crime,  ohtnined  snch  ^U 
mensions,  and  flourished  mth  &uch  impunitj',  as  in 
the  Chinese  waters,  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

Let  us  see  what  Encrlish  policy  has  done  to 
modify  or  to  favour  this  reaiilt. 

The  i&land  of  Hong-Kong^  at  the  time  of  its  ac- 
quisition by  Great  Britnin  in  1842,  contained  two  or 
three  hundred  inhabitants;  it  now  contains  70,000  or 
80,000,  the  great  bulk  being  ('binese.  Its  growth 
is  thus  comparable  to  that  of  Sincfapore,  and  is  due 
doubtleas  in  part  to  the  same  cause— namely,  its 
being  a  free  port,  Commercifllly  speaking,  the 
colony  hfis  more  than  answered  the  expectations 
of  its  founders.  Sir  John  Bowring,  the  hero  of  free 
trade,  and  the  professed  enemy  of  offensive  wfir,  was 
appointed  its  governor.  Morally  the  results  have 
been  less  promising-  The  Chinese,  who  flocked  to 
the  new  colony,  were  naturally  men  of  a  class  to 
whom  the  removal  of  everj'  restriction  imposed  by 
their  own  social  and  political  syatem,  operated  as  a 
strong  attraction.  Speaking  broadly,  and  iN-ith  due 
allowance  for  exceptions,  the  population  of  Hong- 
Knng  contained  and  contains  the  basest  and  most 
lawless  of  the  Chinese  race.  Free  from  the  stirveil- 
lance  of  their  own  police,  and  subject  to  a  las  govern- 
ment, whose  total  law  and  gnspcl  was  the  advance- 
ment of  british  commerce,  they  found  at  Hong-Kong 
singular  tiicilities  for  prosecuting  every  species  of  im- 
lawful  trade.  Registers  were  given  to  any  Chinese 
shipo^viier  who  happened  to  be  resident  witliin  the 
colony,  authorising  him  to  carry  the  British  flag,  and 
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to  avail  himself  of  all  the  impimity  which  it  ol 
The  e^-ils  of  such  a  system  forced  themselves  upon 
the  iijost  unmlliiiK  eyes,  *^A  vessel/'  said  Sir  J. 
Bowrlng  in  1855,  "no  sooner  obtains  a  register  thfin 
she  escapes  colonial  jurisdiction,  carries  on  her  trade 
within  the  waters  of  ChiuEi,  engages  probably  in 
every  sort  of  fraudulent  dealmgs,  and  may  never 
again  appear  to  render  any  account  of  her  proceed- 
ings, or  to  be  made  responsible  far  her  illejral  acts,"* 
Yet  the  very  man  who  said  this  was  himself  ui* 
strumental,  in  the  very  same  year  in  which  he  said 
it,  in  passing  a  special  *' ordinance  for  the  rcgii- 
tration  of  colonial  vessels  at  Hong-Kong.*'  Tlie 
sole  conditions  under  which  this  permission  to  carry 
the  British  flag  was  given  were  that  the  applicatii 
ehould  rent  land  in  Hong-Kong,  that  securities  should 
be  given  by  the  owner  to  comply  vnih  "  the  laws 
hinding  on  British  subjects  with  rcgjird  to  trade  witli 
China,"  and  that  her  master  should  be  either  a  British 
subject  or  a  person  conversant  with  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  register  was  to  be  renewed  Irom  year 
to  year.  The  colony  of  Hong-Kong  at  the  time  this 
ordinance  was  passed,  bad  a  Chinese  population  of 
60,000;  but  it  *' hardly  contiuned  ten  Chinese  who 
could  legally  be  called  firitish  subjects,  for  it  hail 
not  been  deemed  advisable  to  naturohse  the  Chinese 
here/'f  It  may  be  thought  that  the  super\"ision  of 
the  Hong-Kong  authorities  was  sufficient  to  secure 

^  CDiTefipoiidGnce  resp<!Gtiiig  Re^tratian  of  Colonial  Vrmcli  tt 
Houg-Eong,  p.  1.  NothiBgf  to  a  reader  of  the  Blue-bootft.  ia  mem 
ABtoiindiiig  LboQ  the  atroDg  Jauguage  UBcd  by  men  like  Bowriiigt 
ileadoTB,  AJcock,  Bnice^  and  other  officiaJa,  a£  to  the  dcstructiTQ  j 
disestroaa  consequencea  of  ttcir  own  policy.  One  wonders  tliatJ 
men  can  be  found  to  do  such  wock 

f  Ibid.  p.  6. 
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the  respectability  of  the  holder  of  registers.  The 
following  facts  will  quickly  undeceive  any  one  who 
may  entcrt^  such  a  view.  They  will  be  thought 
incredible  until  it  he  seen  how  nnimpeaclmble  is  my ' 
authority  for  stating  them.  I  quote  from  a  despatch 
of  Sir  Ilercnlea  Robinson,  who  succeeded  Sii-  J,  Bow- 
ring  a-s  governor,  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  presented 
to  Pai-Uumeut  in  18G2,  giving  the  result  of  an  official 
inquiry  into  the  abuses  of  the  colony,  and  especially 
mto  the  alleged  eriraea  of  a  Mr-  Caldwell. 

"  Miwhow-lVoQg,  a  aattTe  of  the  city  ofN&ratao  in  Simon, 
became  leagued  with  the  pinlt^^B  of  the  coaat,  was  denounced  to 
the  mandariiiB,  ai^d  fled  horo  ehortlj  afLcr  the  foiinatioa  of  the 
colony.  Upon  hie  arrival  here  he  boeame  ostonsiWy  a  fiBhrnoDger; 
but  his  principal  occupation  wae  said  to  be  the  difijHfsai  of  tho 
plunder  of  liia  confedonitos  on  the  eea  and  land,  for  he  was  not 
long  in  orgnnifiing  n  band  of  thieves,  Triad-street  coolies,  Ac, 
beaides  hia  old  friends  on  the  water,  whom  he  also  supplied  with 
provisioES,  Soon  after  hia  arrival  he  beciime  known  to  ilr. 
Caldwell,  and  for  yeare  was  Mr.  Caldweirs  jirincipal  and  most 
relied-npon  informant.  His  influence  and  intimacy  with  Mr, 
Caldwell  invested  him  with  immense  power:  he  was  a  terror  to 
the  bulk  of  the  community,  and  tyranniBed  over  the  lower  ordere 
of  Chinese,  without  their  daring  to  complain.  Public  repute 
pronounced  him  to  be  an  extortioner,  a  recipient  of  Iribea  from 
gambling-bo  uses,  a  confederate  of  pirates,  imd  a  receiver  of  stolen 
goods,  Hifi  name  waB  never  mentioned  witliout  being  coupled 
with  some  epithet  h&ving  reference  to  his  bad  character ;  but  he 
waa  htlU  in  sach  di'ead  that  Chinese  of  standing  and  jiroperty, 
who  exhibited  a  knowledge  of  liia  evil  character,  would  not 
appear  agaiaet  hira,  ae  they  Bnid  tbey  were  in  terror  of  their  Hrea 
on  account  of  him.  That  Slat'how-Wong  had  been  for  many 
years  before  hiB  conviction  intimately  counecled  with  pirates  and 
piracy,  was  notorious  thronghout  the  colony.  He,  and  others  in 
confederacy  with  him,  it  is  asserted,  and  I  believe  with  truth, 
kept  a  hmf/,  at  which  the  goods  obtained  by  piracy  were  received 
and  disposed  of,  and  where  pirates  were  supplied  with  arms  and 
ammunition.    Hewna  the  known  protector  of  pirates  and  ottwi 
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niffiniiB  resorting  to  the  ialuDi],  aiid  when  they  vare  cbafgeJ  whfc 

affcDCCt  agaioat  the  law,  he  provided  Lhcm  Mith  profesHJcpTUl  i^ 
sUtBDcc,  ititimidalt-'d  or  quieted  com  plain  an  Is  or  witD«fieo«,  sad 
by  the  exercituj  ^^f  tlie  ^at  mfuence  which  he  posecGsed.  bt- 
qncntly  contrived  U>  ohBtruct  or  yircvenf  the  coarse  of  jnalict. 
There  Ib  do  doubt  thai  Machow-AVong  had  the  power,  throtigli 
Mr.  CaldweU,  of  direi:iuig  the  movemcntfl  of  the  fihj[)6  of  nr 
against  pirates,  or  alle;^ed  pirates,  whenever  he  pleast^d  ;  and  it  u 
asserted  that  he  made  usi?  of  tbis  [lower  to  levy  a  species  of  bhck 
mail  on  the  piratical  fleets  on  the  eoast,  80  long  ite  th^  oob- 
tjimed  tliefr  payments  thpy  were  permitted  to  fjo  on ;  bnt  in  ttm 
of  default  or  dis^eemect,  lie  denounced  tlicm  to  the  authoritia^ 
and  tliey  were  hunted  down  and  captured  by  British  gnn-boals^ 
until  they  were  cither  ext<;nniuated  or  came  in  anil  made  thdr 
jjcacu  with  hirOi  I  see  n"  reason  to  doabt  that  JiIachow-TVonc 
thne  madi?  himeclf  the  artat^r  of  the  fate  of  all  pirateB^  by  gini^ 
iofoncfltion  to  ench  of  them  ae  \rcre  under  hts  protection  of  the 
movements  of  her  Majcstj'e  fihijia,  and  by  laanc-hing  ogaiaii 
others  the  British  naval  power.  lie  had  nnqneeiionab!y  tht 
power  to  do  eo  if  he  phaBcd/'  "At  last  justice  overtook  ihis 
notorionft  offender;  he  was  nrrnigned  at  the  Angrnet  t-nrntnd 
flcSRionfl  fif  l.*57,  npon  two  charges  of  confcderalinp:  with  ptrAtei^ 
and  was  sentenced  to  fifteen  jeais  Iran Fportat ion."  "  Such  irw 
the  charncter  of  this  man,  with  whom  Mr,  Caldwell  sdmilA  be 
had  a  long  and  intimate  connection/'* 


Mr-  Caldwell  is  aii  Anglo-Chinese  Imlf-caste,  who 
after  the  war  of  1S42,  settled  in  Hong-Kong,  and 
twenty  years  enjoyed  the  contidence  of  r>ircIohn  Itow^^ 
ring,  Sir  Michnel  SejTiiour,  and  the  other  hiph  officials 
of  the  colony,  to  an  extraordinarj'  degree.  He  held  the 
positions  of ''Protector-Goneral  of  diinese,"  and  Ri>- 
giptrar-ncncrah  and  ^as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,     Tb^^ 
Blue-books  are  full  of  the  most  complimentary  expre^H 
aions  Iavi,«hed  on  him  by  the  authorities,  for  his  valu' 
able  services-f    His  exposure  was  due  mainly  to 

**   D»>ftpiiUh  from  the  Governor  of  Hong-Kong,  printc-d  July  U 
t  i^ee  8ir  J,  Howring'a  difspatclicfl  to  Homo  Government,  in 
Blne-boolra  of  1660,  relating  tc>  B-oii^-^OTi?,,-^^.  \,  179^  2T4.  280. 
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untiring  energy  of  Mr.  Chisholin  Austey,  the  Attor- 
ney-General,  who  met  with  the  greatest  ohstdclea 
from  the  Governor  and  the  acting  Coloniftl  Secretarj", 
in  pressing  bis  charges,  Mr-  ColdwelVs  caae  was  at 
last  inquired  into  by  a  coloniiil  couiniission,  and  he 
was  found  not  guilty,  Jlr.  Austey  was  recnlled  in 
1858,  at  the  request  of  Sir  John  Bo^vring,  for  bring- 
ing vexatious  charges,  "in  a  spirit  of  malignant  per- 
secution, against  si  valuable  public  ser^'ant"  *  Mr< 
Anpt<3y,  when  in  London,  so  far  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing the  Home  Government  of  the  goodness  of 
his  case,  that  a  fresli  inquiry  was  ordered  by  the 
Dulce  of  Newcastle,  which  resulted  in  substantiating, 
as  the  despatch  from  which  I  have  quoted  shows, 
the  most  serious  accuaations  that  Mr.  Anstey  had 
made. 

Sir  Hercules  Eobinson  goes  on  to  state  in  this 
despatch,  that  Caldwell  not  merely  assisted  Machow- 
Wong  iu  his  difficulties^  but  that  lie  was  joint-owner 
with  him  of  a  well-known  piratical  lorcha,  registered 
at  Hong-Kong,  and  therefore  carrjnng,  like  so  many 
others,  the  British  flag;  and  that  he  had  in  his  era- 
ploy  a  certain  Beaver,  one  of  the  most  notorious 
pirates  of  the  Chinese  waters.  The  power  that  he 
wielded  over  the  British  navy  appears  to  have  been 
limitless.  "  Mr-  Caldwell  was  intrusted  Avith  the 
power  of  obtaining  on  his  own  authority  alone  the 
ser\'icCB  of  men-of-war  to  proceed  in  search  of  alleged 
pirates ;  for  nothing  further  was  required  of  him 
than  to  say  that  he  had  received  information  of 
an  act  of  piracy^  and  that  with  no  greater  formality 
tlkan  thia  lio  should  apply  personally  to  the  senior 
naval  officer  for  the  a?iHirttance  of  one  or  more  ships 

•  Sir  J.  Bowring'a  De^atcbea  to  Home  Government,  p.  274 
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of  wEir,  cmbai't  himself  in  one  of  them,  describe  the 
place  to  which  they  should  proceed,  and  point  out 
the  vessel  or  place  to  be  attacked." 

A  specimen  of  this  method  of  procedure  is  the 
following;  One  of  the  partners  of  the  piraticftl  re- 
ceivini^-store  of  3Ir.  Caldwell's  friend,  Jlachow-Wong, 
was  a  certain  Seeko  belon^ng  to  the  -^illag-e  of  Kup- 
chec,  on  the  Chinese  coast,  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  north  of  Hong-Tvong.  One  of  his  junks  \n»s 
captured  by  pirates.  He  complained  to  Mr,  Caldwell, 
who  at  once,  on  his  o^vn  authority,  despatched  Cap 
tain  Whyiiintt  of  the  Nlmrot!,  with  two  other  gun- 
boats, in  pursuit.  They  could  not  catch  the  pirates; 
but  a  statement  was  made  that  part  of  the  cargo  had 
been  landed  at  another  I'illage,  Hutung.  The  in- 
habitants of  Hutung  admitted  this,  but  asserted  that 
it  had  been  removed  by  the  pirate**.  There  was  no 
proof  whatever  that  the  inhabitants  of  Hutimg  w^ere 
in  any  way  implicated  in  the  transaction;  they 
were  not  even  accused  of  ha\Tiig  committed  any  act 
of  piracy  on  the  high  seas.  Let  Captain  Whyniatt 
now  tell  the  remainder  of  the  story: 


"On  the  followiiifir  moraing  (April  oth,  \S^^)  I  returned  t<i 
Hatang,  and  landed  with  the  armed  boats,  and  throagh  Mr,  Cald- 
well demanded  that  thej  should  deliver  up  the  cargoes.  They 
admitted  tluit  a  yfortion  of  the  cargo,  to  the  siraouut  of  two  thoa- 
Band  doUflTS,  had  been  landed  there,  but  was  not  there  at  that 
time,  eiceptmg  two  hundred  hags  oF  Bu^nr,  irhich  had  been  ran- 
Bomcd  hy  the  uwaer."  I  tliciefore,  with  the  concurrence  of  Mr, 
Cnldwcll,  told  tlrum  that  they  must  pMV  an  mdemnttj  of  one 
thoufiand  dollarp,  giving  tii-o  honra  for  coneidemtion ;  at  the  end 
of  which  time,  if  ray  dctuand  wne  not  acceded  to,  I  should  set  fir© 
to  the  town.    Having  wjiited  two  hoars  nnd  upwarde  without  their 

^  Thus  Hutnug  had  probably  Buffered  from  the  piratea  &a  macb 
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sliowin^  any  8ig;nB  of  coming  to  terms,  I  firod  a  few  roclvets  at 
intervola  oxer  tlie  town,  when,  they  ultimately  conscDtcd  to  pay 
tlie  money  by  a  given  time;  upon  which  I  returned  to  the  ship, 
informing  them,  that  unlees  the  agreemeut  wprc  fulfilleil,  T  ebould 
adopt  more  eerero  measures  in  the  morning.  At  ten  oY'Iot^k  r.it. 
a  boat  came  on  heard  Trith  a  notfi  for  the  amount  duly  attested 
by  the  eldere  of  Kiip-chce,  who  were  perfectly  satisfied,  and  es- 
preeBed  their  thanks  for  the  service  we  had  rendered  them. 

*'  In  conclusioQ,  I  mast  bes  to  bring  to  your  uotioe  the  zciiloiia 
manner  in  which  the  duLiea  were  perfonned  by  the  officers  com- 
manding the  gun-hoats,     I  have  &c. 

"R.  J-  IVhykiatTp  Adififf  Commander'^* 

"If/*  continues  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  "the  mere 
landmrr  of  si  cai'go  captured  at  eea  would  justify 
firing  a  town,  I  fear  a  similar  pretext  might  be  found 
daily  for  the  bombardment  of  the  capital  of  Ilong- 
Kong," 

What  was  done  to  Mr.  Caldwell?  The  same 
punishment  was  inflicted  upon  him  that  was  inflicted 
upon  Mr.  Anstey  for  having  annoyed  the  colony  by 
exposing  him.  He  was  dismissed  from  the  pubhc 
service.  In  one  respect  bis  pimishmcnt  wns  lighter 
than  Mn  Anstey's,  Mr.  Anstey'a  disgrace,  after 
such  ample  proof  that  it  Avas  unmerited,  has  not  been- 
cancelled.  He  has  never  been  restored  to  office- 
Mr,  Caldwell  has  been  more  fortunate.  He  practises 
at  this  moment,  or  at  least  was  practising  a  few 
months  ago,  as  official  arbitrator  in  the  Small  Causes 
Court   at  Hong-Kong.f     So  little  did  the  result  of 

<*  Despatch  from  Govemor  of  Hong-Koqe.  l^^^i  PP.  l-^^-  WeU 
indeed  might  one  of  the  most  dwtiagniahod  oommimdera  in  our  nary 
aaj,  aa  ho  «iid  i»'>C  lung  ago  to  a  friead  of  mine,  when  speaking  of 
these  and  ainular  oc(iurreace!i,  '"We  had  to  obey  orders;  but  ii^eftU  ttU 
the  fimc  that  wt  tpcto  €£oing  piraUs'  isork."  Tct  they  could  retain  their 
commificiiona  I 

t  This  waa  written  in  18G3. 
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this  trial  affect  his  reputation  in  tbe  best  society  tt 
IIoiig-Kongi  thflt  Tvithin  n,  few  Jftje  of  its  conclusion 
in  Sept.  18G1,  Le  wns  invited  to  a  Freemasons*  b; 
qiiet,  at  which  the  Colonial  Secretary  liimself  pr 
sided. 

When,  m  1842,  Sir  H.  Pottui^er  anrl  Sir 
Davis  recommended  the  seizure  of  Hong-Kon^  Jis 
the  site  for  a  Britisli  colony,  it  was  said  by  theni^J 
and  perhaps  thouglit  sincerely,  that  "  its  free  on^^ 
noble  institutions  would  stand  one  day  as  a  model  , 
wherciliy  to  work  the  regeneration  of  the  Chinesj^l 
empire  itself/'     The  world,  imperfect  as  it  may  be,^^ 


may 

is  yet  not  so  organised  that  its  regeneration  is  to  be 
achieved  by  seli-complacent  injustice*  Founded 
violence,  greed,  and  fraud,  our  stronghold  on 
Chinese  coast  had  become  a  nest  of  flagrant  pimCTi 
carried  on  for  years  -with  the  sufferance,  if  not  tLe 
connivance  of  English  gentlemen,  in  which  Engli^ 
ships  of  war  have  been,  however  unconsciouslv,  ac- 
cessories,  and  in  which  the  |)erson  who  took  the  imn 
above  described  still  enjoys  the  confidence  of  some 
the  highest  offit^ials  in  the  colony. 

We  are   now  in  a  jxisition  to  judge    of  the 
China  war,  the  events  of  wliich  being  more  freak  in 
the  mcinury,  may  be  discubsed  very  briefly. 

The  facility  with  which  Chinese  coasting  vessels 
could  obtain  permission  to  carry  the  Britiiih  flag^  by 
procui'ing  a  Honj,^-Kong  register,  has  been  already 
explained.  The  object  of  the  system,  as  stated  by  the 
colonial  treasurer,  was  to  bring  trade  to  Hong-Kon 
and  make  it  an  entrepot  ibr  British  nianufactui-es. 
"It  haa  ah'eady,"  be  says  in  1855,  *^ added  to,  and 
Still  tends  to  increase  the  coasting  trade  in  goods 
ffie  manufacture  of  GTeant  lititavn^  or  the  produce  of 
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India,  sucB  as  cotton,  opium,*  &c.,  and  on  the  other 
biuid  brings  to  this  colony  more  of  the  produce  of 
China  lor  export  to  Europe  and  India,  or  transship- 
ment to  other  parts  of  the  coast  of  the  empire/'f 

Smugglers  and  pirates  f?;ladly  availed  themselves 
of  Hong-Kong  reoisters.  The  events  of  1849  had 
taught  thcin  the  immunity  which  they  would  be 
likely  to  enjoy  under  the  British  flag,  LorcUas, 
owned  by  Chinese,  like  JIachow-Wong,  and  manned 
by  the  off'i*courings  of  the  Chinese  coast,  or  by  es- 
caped European  or  American  convicts,  mfestcd,  and, 
by  the  confession  of  our  ambassador  at  Pekin,  still 
infest,  ever}"  harbour  and  river  of  the  empire. 

The  lorcha  ^Vrrow  belonged  to  this  class  of 
vessels.  Her  owner  was  a  certain  Fong-Aming  of 
HoJig-Kon*:; ;  her  crew,  with  the  exception  of  the 
master,  were  all  Clmiese;  she  had  been  notoriously 
engaged  on  several  occasions  in  piratical  uudertak* 
ings;  and  the  notice  of  the  Chinese  government  ap- 
pears for  some  time  txi  have  been  directed  to  her. 
On  the  8th  of  October  18564  ^^^^  "^^^^  boarded  by 
order  of  Commiaaioner  Yeh,  in  the  Canton  river: 
her  ,ci"ew,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  were  taken  out 
of  her,  with  the  exception  of  the  English  master, 
who  was  not  on  board;  and  her  flag  was  said  (though 
this  was  invai'iably  denied  by  the  Chinese)  to  have 
been  hauled  down.  On  the  remonstrance  of  Mr. 
Parkes,   our   consul   at  Cantoo,   nine   of  the  twelve 


*  Opium  waB  stiU  prohibited  both  liy  Chinese  law  and  by  the 
treaty  of  Kankin.     It"^  importatioD  wan  not  legalised  tUl  1851^ 

f  Cturespondeiicc  resp^cLing  nej^tration  of  Veaaeb  at  Ilong-Kong, 
1B57,  p.  7. 

J  Proof  of  the  foUoiiing  Btatemente  will  be  fouDd  in  Ptirlirunflntajy 
papers  reUting  to  proceedings  of  Hor  SiLijcaty'a  naTol  foroca  at  Con- 
ton,  pp.  l-3i). 
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prisoners  were  at  once  restored;  the  rerpamder  were 
detained  on  the  ground  of  their  hnving  been  by  their 
o^vTi  confe^ioii  eng;aged  in  piracy  in  tlie  previous 
month.  IJut  Mr.  Parkes»  by  order  of  Sir  John  Bow- 
ring,  insisted  on  the  immediate  restoration  of  the 
three  pirates,  and  also  on  a  formal  apolo^'  from 
Commissioner  Yeh.  ThLs  was  refused,  on  the  ground 
that  the  lorcha  in  question  was  Chinese  built,  that 
both  her  owner  and  her  erew  were  Chinese  subjects,* 
and  tliat  tlie  non-piratical  portioa  of  her  crew  Lad 
been  at  once  restored. 

Ultimately  the  whole  crew  were  restored ;  but  as  j 
the  apology  was  still  refused,  Sir  John  Bcwring,  in 
his  extreme  sensitiveness  for  British  honour,  autho- 
rised the  admiral  on  tlie  station,  Sir  Jlichael  SeymouTj 
to  proceed  to  extremities  ■without  delay-  Hostililies 
began  within  a  week  of  the  alleged  outrage.  No  for- 
mal declaration  of  war  against  the  Chinese  Empire 
was  made ;  but  an  imperial  jmik  (or  what  was  thought 
to  be  so,  but  in  reality  a  private  trading  vessel)  was 
seized,  by  way  of  reprisals.  The  apology  being  still 
withheld,  operations  wero  at  once  undertaken  against 
the  city  of  Canton,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  the 
forts  commanding  the  city  were  occupied. 

Such  was  the  miserable  quarrel  in  which  the  se- 
cond China  war  originated.  Our  cause  was  so  con- 
temptible and^  when  carefully  examined,  so  iniquitous, 

*  It  ^11  be  borne  in  rimdth&t  theOhmf^ae  rt^identH  at  1  long- Kong 
were  not  naturalifled  u  British  subjects.  Tborefore  irhen  they  came 
into  Cbineae  w&tets,  it  was  clear  tbat  thon  at  least  thojfell  uader  Chi- 
nese  jurisdiction.  There  is  yet  another  feature  in  Iho  co&o.  "  It  ap^ 
pc&r^"  (1  quote  Sir  J.  Bowring)  "  ihat  the  Art^ttif  bod  no  right  ii>  tvfUi 
tht  liriihh  Jf*iij ;  (he   iii-tnse  tfr  thi  su  (-jrpireiJ  on  the  "^lUi  'if  SfptcmA^^ 

^roiH  lefiit'fi ptriod  the  h<ts  not  itcfn  entitlftt  to  fjrotecTion"  (Proca*wlj|w^ 
at  CentcnT  p.  10).    Thia  conoid erutioa.  tovsver,  was  not  allotted  to 
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that  it  18  imixtfi^iible  not  to  seai'ch  elsewhere  for  the 
real  motives.  Aud  the  search  will  neither  be  long 
nor  dmicult.  We  find  these  motives  in  the  insti'uc- 
tions  ^vhich  were  given  to  Lord  Elgin  on  his  mission 
to  China  in  1857.  "Although/'  writer  Lord  Claren- 
don, "  since  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Naiddu 
the  trade  of  foreign  nations  ivith  China  has  been 
greatly  extended,  yet  even  in  its  present  state  it  falls 
far  short  of  what  might  reasonably  be  expected  under 
an  improved  system  of  communication  with  the  Chi- 
nese people/'  Lord  Elgin  was  therefore  bistructed 
to  press  Ids  demand  (which  it  was  well  known  would 
not  be  granted)  of  reparation  for  an  imaginary  out- 
rage^  a3  a  stepping-stone  for  obtaining,  by  force  of 
arms,  ^'  increased  facilities  for  commerce,  access  to 
cities  on  the  great  rivers,  a^  well  as  to  Chapoo  and 
other  fort3  on  the  coast,  and  also  for  permission  for 
Chinese  vessels  to  resort  to  Iloug-Kong  for  pur[x>ses 
of  trade,  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  mthout  dis- 
tinction.'** 

In  truth  the  hopes  which  fifteen  years  before  had 
been  entertained  by  our  Government  and  our  mer- 
cantile classes  as  to  the  results  of  the  opium  war  had 
been  miserably  disappointed.  Sir  H,  Pottingcr^  on 
his  return  from  China  in  1842,  received  a  sort  of 
ovation  from  the  great  towns  of  Laucasliire ;  and  in 
one  of  hia  speeches  at  Manchester  he  told  them  that 
^'he  had  opened  up  a  new  world  to  their  trade,  ao 
vast  that  all  the  mills  in  Lancashire  could  not  make 
stocking -stuff  sufficient  for  one  of  its  provinces." 
Let  us  see  how  far  these  magnificent  visions  were 
realised*  , 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  British  maimfactures  to 
°  Correspondence  relative  to  Lord  Elgin's  Misaionj  1858,  pp.  3,  4, 
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Chiiia  in  the  years  1835  and  183G  was  1,074,000/.  imd 
1,326,000/.  respectively;  in  1843  it  was  1,456,000/,' 
In  1844   and    1845   Sir   H.   Pottlnger's    extravagant^ 
promises  bad  produced  their  full  eiFoct  on  our  cotton- ^^ 
spinners  J  and  we  find  the  expoi'ts  reaching   the  sum 
of  2,305,000/-  and  2,304,000/.    But  with  this  amoune^ 
the  markets  were  so  glutted  that  our  goods  were™ 
in  1846   sold  in  China  far  twenty  per  cent    belo^r 
their  cost  price.     In  1850  our  exjwrts  had  fallen  to 
1,574,000/-     In  1854  they  stood  at  l,000,716t;   that 
is  to  say,  tliey  M'ere  considorahlj^  less  tljan  in  1835-*  ^ 
Mi\  Mitchell,  m  his  very  Lntereating  memorandum^ 
on  tlie  Chitia  trade,  addressed  to  Sir  C.  Ilonhani  in  j 
1852,  discusses  in  detail,  and  with  great  clearness,  thA^| 
causes  to  which  this   result  is  due.     It  is  not  due 
to  protective  duties;  for  hy  the  confession  of  all  our 
merchants  in  China,  the  Chinese  tariff,  even    before 
the  opium  war,  was  fcr  less  restrictive  than  our  own 
is  now.    The  duties  levied  upon  British  imports  wcjej 
InsIgTuficaut  conip^u^ed  with  these  levied  upon  Chinese  ' 
produce  at  Liverpool  or  London,     The   real  cause^ 
according  to  Mr,  Mitchell,  and  most  other  competent' 
observers  here  agi'ee  with  him,  is  the  untiring  ener^ 
of  the  Ciiineae ;  the  moderate  amount  of  food  at  which 
that  energy  is  maintained  in  full  viffour;  and  the  ad- 
miKible  economy  of  time  and  hiboiir  which,  in  spito  ^ 
of  the  absence  of  machincr^^,  is  maintained    iu   tbcirj 
manufactures. 

"During  ten  jenre,'*  conLinnes  Mr,  Afitchell,  ^of  rminicr-' 
mpted  renidenuc  in  this  country.  In  three  separate  pro\Tnces,  nnd 
after  a  most  ctU'eCiil  otiaervatioii  of  the  very  fact  I  am  now  ahcxn 

*  Memorandum  of  Mr.  MitchcU,  contained  in  Corroepotid^nce  t«- 
latiVD  to  Lord  Elgin'*  Mission,  pp.  243-25L  I  refer  also  to  He,  Cot* 
den'i  epeech  iu  Uie  Houw  oC  Cotnmonfi^  Hay  31,  l€^- 
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to  enlarge  npon^  I  cnn  safely  aver  that,  witb  the  exception  of  onr 
own  domeBtica,  1  hare  never  jet  seen  a  Chintimao  ^earin^'  o  gar- 
ment of  our  loDg-cloth  who  had  to  ^et  his  daily  bread  by  his  daily 
hibour.  No  working  Chinaman  cau  afford  to  put  on  a  new  coat 
which  fihall  not  last  him  at  least  three  years*  urid  stand  the  wear 
and  teai  of  the  roughest  dnidgcrf  during  that  period.  Now  a 
garment  of  that  description  mnat  contain  at  least  three  times  the 
weight  of  raw  cotton  which  we  pnt  into  the  heavieat  goods  we 
CJi>ort  to  China.  No  doubt  we  conld  su[iply  this  country  with 
goodfl  as  heavy;  but  whether  we  could  do  ho  aa  cheaply  aa  thej 
can  produce  them  for  tlicnaselfca,  will  preaently  appear, 

**Tho  host  modo  of  iiluetrnting  the  question  will  ho  by  a 
Bmgle  esampla  taken  from  the  province  with  wLieh  I  am  best 
ncquaiutod,  that  of  Fuh-ktPE;  and  I  would  heg  to  direct  the 
partfi'ukr  attention  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  beantifiil  and 
simple  economy  of  it ;  an  economy  which  readers  the  system 
literally  impregncble  against  all  the  assaults  of  comx-etition.  It 
is  of  course  understood  that  the  different  prorincefi  of  Cliina  yield 
different  ]H'oducta  according  to  their  respective  aoils  and  climate, 
and  that  the  trade  of  the  country  witli  itself  con bi a ts  chiefly  in 
the  interchange  of  those  productions.  The  Korthera  PTOVinces 
yield  cotton,  amongst  other  products,  in  great  abundance.  The 
Southern,  rice,  sugar,  Ji-uite,  drugs,  dyes,  and  lejut.  Kow  the 
Fuh-kiea  farraer,  among  hia  other  crops,  raises  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  sugar.  Thia  he  dis^Joaea  of  in  the  spring  to  a  trader  at 
the  nearest  sea-port,  who  ehips  it  to  Tien-tein,  or  aonie  other 
northern  [wrt,  during  the  southerly  monsoon,  undertaking  to  pay 
the  fanner  for  it,  part  in  money  and  part  in  northern  cotton, 
when  hia  junk  returns,  my  in  four  to  aix  months-  In  tho  ^mtumn 
the  farmer  receives  hie  rtttuns,  one  portion  of  which  conaiBts  of 
cotton,  which  he  worts  up  oa  follows :  When  the  hurveet  ib 
gathered,  all  handfi  in  tho  farm-houEe,  young  and  old  together, 
torn  to  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving  tbia  cotton ;  and  out  of 
this  bomespim  stntT,  a  heavy  and  dtirable  malarial,  adapted  totJie 
rough  handling  it  has  to  go  through  for  two  or  three  years,  they 
clothe  themselves,  and  tlie  surplus  they  carry  to  the  nearest  town, 
where  the  shopkeeper  bnye  it  for  the  use  of  the  |}Opubt.ion  of  the 
towns  and  the  boat-people  on  the  riven.  Of  this  homespun  stuff 
nine  out  of  every  ten  human  beings  in  this  countr}'  ore  clothed; 
the  inaiiufacture  varying'  in  qnality  frcm  the  coarsest  dungom  to 
tlie  ^efit  nanking,  all  produced  in  the  fiinn-heuacs,  and  coating 
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tbe  producer  literallj  Dothing  beyond  the  ralnc  of  the  raw  vmt^ 
ricil,  or  ratht^r  of  the  sa^^r  nhiuh  Itc  exchanged  Tqt  it,  tbe  product 
of  Ilia  own  huBb&ndiy,  The  Fuh-kien  farmer  is  thus  not  mcrolj' 
a  fanner-,  but  an  a^cnharist  and  manafactarer  in  one.  He 
prodaccfi  thU  cloth  litoruily  for  nothing  bevond  the  cost  of  tbe 
row  mdtcfioli  bo  prodncCB  it,  as  haa  boon  fihoirn,  under  his  own 
roof-trct,  by  tho  hands  of  bis  women  and  fami-fiez^anta  ;  it  cceto 
neitber  oictra  Iflbonr  nor  eitra  time.  Ho  koepR  Lis  domcetica 
fipiniimg  and  weaving  ivhile  his  crops  are  growing,  and  after  thes 
are  harvCBted,  during  rainy  weather,  when  out-door  labonr  canno: 

be  pureued In  1«44  I  eeot  muatera  of  this  native 

cloth  of  every  quality  borne  (o  England;  and  my  corrcspondeuls 
BflBored  me  they  could  not  prodace  it  in  Manchester  at  the  rata 
qnotfld,  much  Icbb  lay  it  down  here.  The  unceasing  iftdostiT 
of  this  people  ia  their  snbstitnte  for  ateara-power;  and,  coupled 
with  their  swarming  numbere,  is  more  than  b  match  for  it>" 

'*Wc  bring  tbe  Chinese,"  Mr.  Mitchell  goes  oa  to  g»t, 
"  nothing  tbat  ia  really  |x>pulrir  amongst  them,  except  oar  opium. 
Opium  ifl  the  *opcn  sesame'  to  their  stony  hearta,  and  woe  betide 
otu"  trade  the  day  we  meddle  with  it,  to  its  injury.  Aa  faet  m 
the  Coropaoy  will  produce  opium,  the  Chinese  will  oonsame  JL" 

In  the  face  of  evidence  of  such  undeuiable  weight, 
and  there  are  many  other  witnesses  of  equal  com- 
petence to  the  same  effect,  the  British  Govcnunent 
resolved  to  make  one  more  attempt  to  force  the 
China  market,  and  thereby  *^  render  the  industrious 
chisses,  who  produce  British  commodities,  happy  aiid 
prosj>erou3  at  home/'*  Of  the  three  hundred  mil- 
lions of  peaceable  men  upon  whom  war  was  to  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  making  thirty  millions ' 
l^^PPYi  I'^tlc  was  said  or  thought.  War,  or  at  least 
a  threatenin<^  policy,  of  which  war  was  the  infallible 
consequence,  was  resolved  upon;  each  trifiiu«-  insult^ 
each  petty  grievance  which  the  humblest  Chinese 
official  mifjht  liave  inflicted,  with  or  without  cause, 
upon  the  humblest  merchant's  clerk,  was  carefully 

**  Lord  Pahnerstoa'a  speech,  May  31,  18G4, 
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treasurefl  np;*  the  convenient  time  having  arrived, 
the  first  of  such  grievances  that  came  to  Land  was 
chosen;  and  in  1857  we  'vvent  to  war  mt]i  the  Cliineae 
empire  to  avenge  the  sufferings  of  a  piratical  &chfx)ner. 
The  incidents  of  the  war  are  well  enough  kno\vn- 
The  troops  sent  out  with  Lord  Elgin  in  1857"  were 
diverted  fi'om  their  purpose  during  that  year  in  con- 
se^juence  of  the  Indian  mutiny.  But  in  December 
operationB  were  rcaumed.  By  the  first  of  January 
1858,  Canton  was  taken-  The  fleet  in  the  spinjig  of 
that  year  sailed  northwards  and  captured  the  forts  cf 
the  Peiho.  In  July  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin  was 
signed.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  the  details  of 
the  revised  tariff  were  arranged ;  and  Lord  Elgin 
early  in  1859  returned  to  England,  ha^'ing  arranged 
that  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  should  take  place 
at  Pekln  in  June.  Mr.  Bruce  was  instructed  to  go 
to  Tieu-tsin  in  a  British  man-of-war,  and  thence  to 
proceed  to  Pekin  for  this  puqjose. 

The  Chinese  commissioners  with  whom  he  was 
to  transact  the  business  met  him  at  Shangliac  at  the 
end  of  May,  and  requested  him  to  discuss  with  them 
there  several  points  of  imj^ortance  connected  with  the 
treaty,  Jlr.  Bruce,  convinced  that  they  were  merely 
bent  on  gauiing  time,  refused  them  an  hitcrview,  and 
.pushed  on  to  Takoo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  river, 
mthout  them,  accompanied  by  the  French  ambassa- 
dor, M.  dc  Bourboulon.  The  consequence  was,  that 
he  found  there  no  one  to  receive  him,  except  some 
local  militia,  who  informed  him  that  the  river  was 

*  A  BpeciaJ  Blne-lwoV  was  issued  in  1857,  entitled  "Inaults  in 
China."  It  contains  all  the  smaU  annoyances  vhich  Englishmen  in 
China  endured  (omitting  ihooe  whicli  thoj  inEioted)  txom  1642  to 
1B6U. 
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blocked  up  to  prevent   the    entrance  of  the  rebel 
Mr.  Bruce  had  received  previous  intimation  while 
Shan*;:hae  that  the  river  bid  beun  strocj^ly  fortifit' 
and  had  taken  with  him  a.  battalion  of  marines  and 
company  of  englnecra.      It  was  reaolvcd  to   force  tbe 
passage  of  the  river.     Just  as  operations  for  this  pur- 
pose were   being  commenced  by  Admiral   Hope, 
despatch  reached  Jlr,   liruce  irom  the  governor 
the  province,  informing  him  that  preparations  h. 
been  made  to  receive  him  at  another  mouth  of 
river,  ten  miles  to  the  north,  Peh-tang,   from  whii 
arrungcmonta  would  be  made  for  his  journey  to 
capital.      Utterly  disregarding  this  message,  from  thi 
conviction  that  it  waa   merely  a  di^shonest  evasion, 
Mr.  Bruce  ordered  our  forces  u\}  the  river.      They 
met  ivith   a  severe    repulse    from  the    Takoo   fo 
armed,  it  waa  said,  with  rided  camion,  and  luann 
hy  Tartar  troops,  who  had  at  last  learned  their  tradi 
Aggreasors  thoug-h  we  undoubtedly  were,  since  il 
had  been  no  stipulation  of  the  treaty  of  1858  that  wc 
should  claim  the  Peiho  route  to  the  capital,  we  chose 
to  consider  this  repulse  s^  a  freak  declai-ation  of  war; 
and  in  1800  Lord  Elg;in  was  again  sent  out  to  China* 
accompanied  by  Baron  Groa  as  the  representative  of 
France.      In  August  the  Takoo  forts  were  capturetLM 
In  Octobt?r,  in  retaliation  of  the  violation  of  a  Hag  *n™ 
truce  and   imjmsonmcnt  of  British  subjects  by   tJie 
Tartar  general,  the  Summer  Palace  of  the  emperor, 
the  fhef-d'ipurri'^  of  Chinese  architecture,  was  burnt 
and  plundered  by  the  Anglo-French  trooi>is;   and  on 
the  21st  of  <Jctol»cr  the  treat}'  of  Tien-tsm  was  rati-j 
fied,  with  additional  pecualary  indemnities,  H^ 

The  chief  clauses  of  the  treaty  of  Tlen-tsin  were: 
Confirmation  of  the  Nonkhi  treaty  of  184:2- 
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Ri^ht  of  residence  for  nn  ninbassador  at  PekuL 
Openinrj  of  five  additional  ports  on  the  sea-coast. 
Opening  of  the    Yang-tse    river  03   soon   as  the 
suppression  of  the  rebeliion  admitted*     Three  places 
on  this  river  were  to  be  opened:  oue  of  them  the 
important  city  of  Han-kow. 
Exterritoriality: 

'*BritisK  aubjecta  who  may  commit  any  crime  in  China  thall 
be  tried  and  jmniabed  by  the  eonfliil,  or  other  public  ftint'tionary 
jinthnrifted  thereto,  according  to  the  laws  of  Oreat  Britain.'*  "A 
British  subject  having  reason  to  complain  of  a  ChincBe  must  pro- 
ceed to  the  consulate  and  state  his  grieTimce.  The  coneal  will 
inr^uirc  iuU)  the  merits  of  his  case,  Jimi  will  do  hia  utmost  to 
arrfljic^e  it  amicably.  In  like  mnnner,  if  a  Chinese  baTe  reason  to 
complaiu  of  a  Btitieh  aubjoct,  the  consul  shall  no  less  listen  to 
his  complaint,  and  cudeaTOur  to  Bcttlo  it  in  a  friendly  maimer" 
(Articles  xti.  svii.)- 

The  transit  duties  imposed  on  produce  as  it  passed 
from  one  province  into  another  were  all  to  be  com- 
muted for  one  fixed  payment,  calcidated  at  the  rate 
of  two  and  a  half  per  cent  od  valwem.  (  As  the  go- 
vernment of  each  pro\*ince  in  China  is  dependent  on 
these  duties,  this  provision  was  certain  to  introduce 
terrible  confusion.) 

The  introduction  of  opium  at  a  fixed  duty  was 
legalised-  The  Chinese  earnestly  pressed  that  the 
rate  might  be  fixed  at  twentj'  per  cent;  but  on  the 
great  principle  of  defending  this  bulwark  of  Indian 
finance  Lord  Elgin  was  firm ;  and  it  was  decided 
that  in  no  case  should  the  duty  on  opium  exceed 
ten  per  cent. 

Finally,  an  indemnity  of  4,000,000  toels  was  to 
be  paid  by  the  province  of  Canton  for  having  given 
Great  Britnhi  the  trouble  and  expense  of  the  war. 
From  the  Imperial  Government  nothing  waa  extorted. 
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"  Eveiy  thing  we  saw/'  said  Lord  Elgin,  *'  mdicatal 
the  penurj'  of  the  treasury.  We  came  to  the  cctti- 
clusioDf  that  on  practical  grounds,  and  apart  /ivm 
certaui  coji-^-iderattotis  of  morality  and  ju^tice^  tchidi 
mighty  perhaps^  be  urged  on  behalf  of  ike  Chinese  Go' 
VGrnmcnt^  it  would  "be  unwise  to  drive  it  to  despair, 
and  perhajis  to  extreme  measures  of  resistance." 

Such,  then,  has  been  the  policy  of  Ent^land  to- 
wards  China  during  the  last  thirty  years,  AVe  have 
made  no  extensive  territorial  agf^ression  aa  yet!  ex- 
cept the  islfind  of  Hong-Kong,  and  the  land  liired  at 
the  treaty -porta,  we  hold,  whether  temporarily  or 
permajientlyj  no  laud  in  China*  But  there  are  noi 
wanting  publicists  who,  with  many  a  hy|>ocriticaI 
affectation  of  regret,  prepare  the  public  mind  for 
what  tliey  profess  to  regard  as  the  in\*oliuitarj'  des- 
tiny of  England  :  and  the  breaches  of  our  alleged 
neutralitj' in  the  recent  rebellion;  the  pretension  to 
defend  an  area  of  thirty  miles  radius  from  Shanghae; 
and  the  ominous  hints  we  now  ajid  then  receive  about 
the  "  Council  of  Rent-holders"  in  that  citj',  who  ap- 
pear disposed  to  regard  themselves  as  coastitutiag  a 
sort  of  municipal  government,  are  aggressive  indica- 
tions which  it  is  highly  important  should  not  pass 
unnoticed.  But  the  injuries  we  have  inflicted  on 
China  are  other  than  territorial.  If  it  is  ruinous  to 
the  sclfrcapect,  and  therefore  to  the  pubUc  order  and 
wellheing,  of  a  nation,  to  have  foreign  settlements 
forcibly  implanted  in  its  midst,  it  is  even  more  fatal 
and  pernicious  that  its  oivn  internal  legislation,  whe- 
ther criminal  or  financial,  shonld  be  at  tlie  mercy 
of  a  foreign  Power,  If  it  is  deeply  wounding  to  the 
self-resi)ect  of  Spain  that  we  should  occupy  Gibraltar 
hovr  far  more  humiliating^  how  incomparably  more 
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fatal  to  its  interests,  how  far  more  disgraceful  to  our 
honour,  were  we  to  assume  the  pretension  of  regu- 
lating its  taiiff  for  the  sole  benefit  of  English  mer- 
chants and  English  labourers !  How  small  the  differ* 
ence  between  submitting  to  the  rule  of  a  foreign 
conquevor  and  submitting  to  the  monstrous  claim  of 
exterritoriality,  by  which  a  British  subject  who  had 
robbed  or  murdered  a  Spaniard  in  a  Spanish  port 
should  assert  his  right  to  be  tried  not  by  Spanish 
but  by  British  law,  and  by  a  British  judge!  Yet 
forcible  regulation  of  the  commercial  tariffs,  and 
forcible  assertion  of  the  British  criminal  law  in  cases 
of  injuries  committed  by  British  residents  or  sailors 
on  Chinese  subjects,  have  been  two  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  our  Chinese  policy. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  last  Chinese  war  of 
which  nothmg  has  been  said.  It  was  distinguished 
from  the  opium  war  by  the  fact  that  in  it  we  united 
our  arms  with  those  of  France.  Their  pretext  for 
interfering  was  the  death  of  a  Catholic  miflsionary, 
M,  Chapdelnine,  who,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
express  law  of  the  country,  had  been  disaemmatlng 
his  doctrines  in  the  provhice  of  QLang-si,  and  was 
executed  according  to  law  in  Februaiy  185G.  The 
admiration  we  may  feel  for  his  courage  miist  not 
blind  us  to  the  fact  that  he  was  acting  in  plain  de- 
fiance of  constituted  authority,  and  that  the  conse- 
quences were  those  of  which  he  had  a  clear  know- 
ledge beforehand.  Our  own  missionaries  have  been 
less  adventurous;  yet  the  result  of  their  teaching  has 
not  been  less  injurious.  Himg-tse-tsuen,  the  leader 
of  the  great  rebellion^  which  collapsed  with  his  death 
last  summer  at  the  capture  of  Nankin,  based  his  re- 
ligious and  pohtical  system  on  a  series  of  Protc?,tfliit 
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tracts  written  by  a  convert  of  Dr.  Milne,*  The  ^'*- 
tcm  was  a  travesty  of  Chrifitiamty,  thoroughly  i>cne- 
trated  with  the  aulmositicj*  and  the  combative  spirit  of 
Jewish  liistOTV-     Of  course  neitlierthe  writer  of  (it 

■r 

tracts  uor  his  teacher  are  responsible  for  the  estra- 
va^nt  and  destructive  excesses  of  Hung-t,*i€-t3uen; 
but  the  whole  history'  is  a  strong  and  terrible  Ulos- 
tration  of  the  extreme  danger  of  importing  and  di&- 
eeminating  broadcast  doctrines  wholly  neiv  and  in  one 
sense  profoundly  revolutionary,  without  the  slightest 
guarantee  tliat  they  would  he  rightly  interpreted. 


IL 

CQIKEBE  CrrnilSiTION  AKD  HISTOET. 

To   regenerate  the  Oriental  policy   of  Wester 
nations  is  one  of  the   most  essential  applications 
that  system  of  political  and  eocial  life  and  thought 
to   wliich    Auguste   Cumte    has  given   the    name    *jC 
PositiWsm,      The  ]K»litical   spirit  of  the    system  i^H 
best  indicated  in  that  which  ia  its  liighest  aini^  the™ 
BubordiiiJition,  namely,  of  politics  to  moralitj\      It  is 
an  aim  which  applies  to  every  department  of  prac- 
tical   lifOj   domestic,   national,   European,   or    cosmo- 
politan.    But  in  each  case,  before  a  wise   cotirse  of 
action  can  be  aystematically  jjursued,  scientific  know- 
ledge, that  is  to  say,  a  theory  sufficiently  real,  detiniteiH 
and  coherent  to  admit  of  somctliing  like  foresight, 
is  necessar}'-     Savoir^  pour  pnhoir,  afiii  de  pourroirj 
Wise  empirical  instinct,  in  the  absence  of  definit 
priaciplej  has  no  doubt  occasionally  led  statesmen 
the  highest   order   to  choose  tlie  right  courae^  eve 
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when  it  ran  counter  to  the  public  opinion  of  tlieir 
time.  But  from  the  empincal  instincts  of  average 
statesmen,  guided  mainJy  hy  the  pressure  of  domi- 
nant interests  and  parties,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to 
be  hoped.  It  is  on  the  current  of  contem[X)rary  opi- 
nion, ignormit  or  enlightened,  ignoble  or  honourable 
as  it  may  he,  that  the  national  pohcy  'wiU  depend. 
To  modify  and  renovate  the  opinion  of  Europe,  to 
implant  in  it  strong,  sound,  and  coherent  convictions 
upon  all  public  questions,  is  therefore  the  Bole  hope  of 
those  who  would  regenerate  our  policy. 

The  policy  ^^"hich  for  the  last  tiiirty  j'ears  England 
and  other  Wet^tem  Powers  have  been  pursuing  in  China 
is  a  very  obvioua  exemplification  of  this  truth.  We 
have  acted  in  profound  ignorance,  and  with  the  con- 
tempt that  springs  from  io;norance^  of  tlie  civihsation 
with  which  we  have  had  to  deal.  Our  policy  has 
therefore,  as  raight  have  been  foreseen,  been  blind, 
brutal,  and  unjust.  Two  motivea,  acting  with  vciy 
unequal  dcgrues  of  t^trength,  have  animated  it,  tn  the 
exclusion  of  all  others;  the  desire  for  gain,  and  the 
hope  of  religious  prosetjtism.  Comparing  English  ac- 
tion in  China  with  Spanish  action  three  centuries  ago 
in  Mexico  and  Peru,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
the  advantage  is  on  our  side.  Kotbing  so  shameless 
as  the  opium  war  ia  to  be  found  lu  Spanish  history- 
Tbt;  chief  difference  between  the  two  coiscs  is  that 
the  second  of  the  two  motives  I  have  mentioned,  the 
spirit  of  religious  proselj^iLism,  has,  from  the  obvious 
weakening  of  theological  belief  at  home,  acted  In  our 
ca^jc  very  much  less  powerfully  than  in  theirs.  Spa- 
nish merchants  and  soldiers  were  for  the  most  part 
sincere  in  their  wish  to  save  the  soula  of  those  whom 
they  spoliated.     In  our  case  the  religious  motive  has 
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been  confined  to  a  small  iliough  not  unimportant 
tion ;  and  Its  worst  effect  has  been  that  it  has  sto|>ped 
the  mouths  of  men  who  would  have  protested  agninst 
the  trade  in  ojaum  as  they  protested  fifty  years  ago 
against  the  trade  in  slaves,  but  for  the  secret  hope 
that  it  might  be  ''opening  a  door"  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  their  o^vn  religious  belief.* 

On  tlie  prmciplc,  then,  that  if  a  wiser  aiid  noblcTj 
course  of  policy  is  to  be  inaugurated  in  China,  it  ia\ 
essential  to  have  truer  vie^VB  of  what  Chinese   civili- 
sation really  is,  and  of  the  jM>sition  which  it  occupies  j 
relatively  to  the  civilisation  of  the  West,  the  follow- 
ing pages  are  offered  as  a  contribution  towards  this 
object-t 

It  has  been  so  often  repeated  as  to  have  become 
almost  a  truism,  that  Chinese  civilisation  is  at  a  stand- 
still, and  that  it  has  remfiined  stagnant  lor  some  tiveuty 
or  thirty  centuries.  Yet  in  thia  truism  there  ha^  al- 
■wuys  lain  a  paradox.  To  the  philosophic  student  of 
history  the  hypothesis  of  so  complex  a  social  system 
rising  up  in  so  remote  a  period,  without  apparent  lini 
of  connection  either  to  the  world  ai'ound  it  or  before 
it,  bas  always  been  difficult,  if  not  incredible.      But  a 

"  Some  Protestant  miB^ionarlos  bare  stood  oat  aa  noble  exception*, 

aa  c-'j,  Mr.  Modhurstj  bat  the  greater  linmber  have  been  &ilecioed  bj 
coofiideratioDa  euch  as  thoao  stated  above,  Mr.  Cobbold,  ooo  of  our 
nussit>nanoa.  reveala  inc&utiooalj  the  arcana  imjierU  in  this  uutto'. 
"The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury/' be  eajfl^  '^gave  wise  Counsel  to  the 
now ]y  -  appointed  diocesan  of  Hoag-Kong  not  to  preach  a  cnuftde 
igainst  the  opium  traffic."     See  bia  Life  in  Cfthn^  p,  1 II, 

f  The  masa  of  material  available  for  this  pui"pose  is  very  gtmt 
There  are  fourteen  quarto  Tolumea  of  Jceuib  memoirs,  foU  of  HccuraU 
and  detfiileJ  information  ;  of  these  I  have  consuUed  l>itba]<le  &uiJ 
Amiot.  These  and  the  work  on  China  by  Pauthier;  liia  tranalntioa  of 
Confncius  andMeiiciua;  ihe  .Vehuifjftt  A  siatiqucfi  oi  R^mnsrLt ',  above  all 
the  Civilisafioa  Chmolt£  of  Pierre  Lafitte,  ia  wbicli  the  subject  is  treated 
fxmi  tho  Foaitiviat  point  ot  T\e;v,  bA.VQ  been  my  chjof  aiitboritios. 
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brief  glance  at  the  history  of  China,  as  bnsed  on  docu- 
ments now  known  to  be  authentic,  shows  the  ordinary 
view,  whether  plausible  or  paradoxical,  to  be  alto- 
gether groundlesa.  The  records  of  Chinese  authority 
acce]>ted  by  scholars  like  Il<5uiuaati  Pauthier,  aud 
Stanislas  Julien,  extend,  with  more  or  less  detail  aud 
precision,  over  a  period  of  about  4000  years.  With 
the  exception  of  two  long  periods  of  anarchy,  these 
records  form  an  almost  continuous  narrative  of  poli* 
tical,  social,  and  material  progress.  At  the  era  when 
Home  was  founded,  and  the  first  Greek  republics 
were  etrugglijig  into  life,  it  seems  clcai*  that  Chinese 
civilisation  had  not  advanced  south  of  the  Hoang-ho, 
and  was  hmited  to  the  area  of  the  existing  provinces 
of  Chan-si  and  Chin-si-  Between  that  time  and  the 
present  it  has  extended  north,  south,  east,  and  west, 
until  at  the  time  of  Lord  Maoartney^s  emhasfiy  it  co- 
vered more  than  a  million  of  square  miles  j  and  if  we 
include  the  whole  region  over  which  Kien- Leung 
then  claimed  feudal  authority,  the  empire  of  China 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century  extended  Irom  the 
mouth  of  the  great  river  of  Mantcliouria  to  the  nor- 
thern slopes  of  the  Uianalayan  Mountains,  Prior  to 
the  brief  and  meagre  records  of  those  primitive  cen- 
turies,  we  find  traditions  of  an  energetic  people 
emerging  from  barbjirism  by  the  usual  slow  and 
painful  struggles.  We  find  grateful  memories  of 
heroes  and  discoverers  who  freed  their  fellow-mea 
from  the  dangers  of  the  flood  or  forest,  and  taught 
them  the  first  simple  arts  of  sedentary  life.  We  hear 
of  the  first  tamer  of  animals,  the  first  inventor  of  the 
plough,  the  first  musician,  the  lawgiver  who  founded 
the  institution  of  marriage  and  the  rites  of  worsliip, 
the  wiae  men  who  fixed  the  length  of  the  year,  aud 
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■wiio  taught  rales  for  the  meftsurement  of  the  sc 
Gradually  down  the  course  of  the  Hoang-ho,  nnd 
the  country  bQt^voen  it  and  the  Yang-tse,  this  nascent 
civilisation  extended.  Political  uoitv  there  was  none. 
There  was  a  common  race,  a  common  language,  and 
Boraething  like  comiuunltj'  of  worship;  but  politically, 
what  we  find  in  the  tune  of  Confucius,  and  even  two 
or  three  centuries  later,  is  a  collection  of  small  prin- J 
cipaliriefl,  recogriislng  more  or  less  willingly  the  no-^^ 
minal  and  honoraiy  supremacy  of  a  domiiiBiit  ftttnily. 
In  the  third  century  B.C.,  what  may  be  called,  for 
want  of  a  more  appropriate  term,  the  feudsil  s>-steni 
of  China,  gave  place  to  the  vigorous  g'ovenimeut  of 
Thsin-chi,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  real  founder 
of  the  Chinese  empire.  Not  only  did  he  centralise 
the  government  of  the  eight  or  nine  smiill  kingdomaj 
which  had  previously  recoj^nised  his  authority,  but 
a  vaat  additional  area,  the  whole  of  what  is  now 
Southern  China  ivas  conquered,  and  brought  for  the 
first  time  mthin  the  pale  of  civilisation.  To  the  north 
the  great  wall  still  remains  as  a  monument  of  his 
power»  a  proof  rather  than  an  iustrmnent  of  the  suc- 
cess with  which  he  contended  against  the  iuundatingj 
forces  of  Tartar  barbarism- 
Front  the  tune  of  this  great  o^ovemor  to  that 
the  great  rulers  of  the  present  dyua^ity,  the  object  has 
been  to  develop  and  extend  tlic  rcsouraes  of  this  im- 
mense region;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  disas- 
trous period  of  anarchy  between  the  tliird  and  the 
sixth  century  a»d.,  this  object  haa  been  pursued  with] 
continuous  success-  The  reigning  dynasty  has  fre- ' 
quently  been  changed.  Tliincc  have  Tartar  families 
seized  the  throne  of  Pekiii,  and  one  of  them  still  holdd 
h;  but  the  effect  of  these  d^Tia;stic  changes  upon  the 
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social  condition  of  the  empire  has  been  compamtively 
insignificant.  The  conqueixjrs,  whether  Mongol  or 
Mantchou,  liave  always  adopted  aod  mftiotained  a 
civilisation,  the  superiority  of  which  tliej-  fully  recog- 
nised; and  the  result  of  their  usurpations  lias  been, 
not  that  Tartar  barbarism  has  inundated  China,  but 
that  Chinese  clvilisfitiou  has  penetrated  into  Tjirtarj\ 
From  the  beginning  of  the  twelftli  century  one 
of  those  periods  of  dynastic  revolutions  which,  as  vrill 
be  seen  afterwards,  fonn  almoat  an  organic  part 
of  the  Chinese  system,  had  set  in;  and  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  the  Soung  dyna&ty  divided  their 
power  mth  the  Km,  a  race  of  Mantchou  or  Xorth- 
Tartary  origin,  who  made  themselves  masters  of 
China  as  far  south  as  Nankin,  But  meantime  a  far 
more  formidable  power  was  rising  among  the  Tartars 
of  the  West-  The  mighty  Mongol  was  sweeping 
thruugli  Central  Asia,  and  louring  over  Europe  m 
a  hurricane  of  conquest.  The  grandsons  of  Genghia 
Khan  diWded  his  vast  domuiions;  and  to  the  lot  of 
Hou-pi-li  fell  those  which  fonned  the  western  bound- 
ary of  China-  He  was  nut  the  Uiau  to  rest  contented 
'^vitli  the  go\'ermnciit  of  barren  steppes  and  nomad 
tribca.  Before  him  lay  the  choicest  and  richc&t  re- 
gions of  Ids  known  world.  The  empire,  as  I  have 
said,  was  divided,  and  his  task  was  easy.  He  oflered 
his  dangerous  aj^siatance  to  the  southern  dynasty  of 
Soung  against  the  northern  usurpers.  Things  Ibl- 
lowed  in  the  usual  course;  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian,  found 
the  Youan  or  Mongcjl  djTiasty  firmly  estabh&hcd  in 
Clnna,  from  their  newly -built  city  of  IVkiu  to 
Canton- 
But  Hou-pi-li  was  a  conqueror  of  the  school  csC 
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Thcodoi'Lc  rather  than  of  Attila,  and  \ras  pei-fectlj 
Tvell  aware  that  he  and  his  chiefs  had  every  thiucj 
leai'ii  fi-oiii  thuse  they  claimed  to  govern.  The  iiotios 
of  overthrowuig  the  ancient  and  majestic  structure 
Chinese  civilisation  was  wholly  Ibreign  to  his  mind; 
and  his  whole  effort^  the  military  work  once  overJ 
seema  to  liave  been  spent  in  qualifying  himself  for 
the  high  office  of  protecting  and  ennobling  it.  He 
at  once  called  to  his  court  three  of  the  most  eminent 
natives  of  the  literary  cla^s,  and  intrusted  tliem  with 
the  highest  offices  of  government,  especially  inth 
those  relating  to  industry  and  education.  With  the 
help  of  one  of  these,  Yiio-chow,  he  became  himself  a 
most  laborious  student  of  the  traditions  and  religioaj 
of  the  empire,  anJ  of  the  teaching  of  its  great  mo^l 
raliste.  At  the  same  time  he  gave  willing  welcoTne] 
to  astronomers  and  men  of  science  from  India  and 
Arabia,  He  himself  professed  the  creed  of  his  family 
and  nation;  tliat  is  to  say,  the  Thibetian  or  Lamaistic 
form  of  Buddhism;  but  how  little  this  faith  intcr-l 
fered  with  his  acceptxince  of  the  ancient  and  dominant 
religion  of  China,  of  \vhat  may  be  called,  though  it  i^ 
far  older  thaii  Confucius,  Confucianism,  is  shovm  by 
his  adoption  of  Its  fundamental  institution,  the  wor- 
ship of  ancestors.  A  magnificent  temjJe  was  built 
by  his  order  at  Pekin,  where  mth  tlio  stricte&t 
forms  observed  by  the  humblest  of  his  subjects,  he 
bowed  down  in  worship  to  the  father  of  the  m.i(>hty 
Genghis,  the  founder  of  his  race.  He  reestablished, 
at  the  request  of  the  literate  class,  the  ancient  col- 
leges and  the  Gyatcm  of  appointment  to  offices  by^J 
examinations;  that  smgular  yet  effective  elieck  ujxin^^ 
despotism,  by  which  it  is  placed  in  the  power  of  the 
iuniblest  citizen  m  a  ^tonuxu^  town  to  rise  to  the 
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hio;hest  position  in  the  state.  He  reoro;anised  the 
tribunal  of  historians,  to  wliich  the  conscious  con- 
tinuity of  Chinese  civilisation  is  in  a  great  measure 
due.  The  temples  of  Confucius  were  restorecl  to 
their  full  honour^  and  the  names  of  recent  teachers 
were  added  to  the  calendar  of  Sfiints  and  sages,  who, 
as  disciples  of  Confucius,  arc  held  up  to  the  venera- 
tion of  posterity. 

But  the  Mongol  dynasty  held  the  tlu-one  of  China 
only  for  a  hundred  years.  Subsequent  emperors  dege- 
nerated from  the  first  founder :  the  unwise  encourage- 
ment given  to  Buddhiat  lamas  excited  the  opposition 
of  the  educated  and  official  class;  and  the  extreme 
feebleness  of  the  emperor  Chun-ti  coinciding,,  so  it 
seemed,  with  an  unusual  succession  of  earthquakes 
and  famines  (and  the  latter  of  these,  at  least,  were 
doubtless  dependent  more  or  less  upon  misgovern- 
ment),  made  it  clear  to  men  that  Heaven  wa,^  pre- 
paring the  advent  of  a  new  djTiastj\  Pirates  ap- 
peared along  the  coasts;  insuri'ections  broke  out  in 
the  north  and  south;  for  a  long  time  anarchy,  at  the 
least  as  extensive  as  that  which  we  have  seen  during 
the  last  fifteen  years,  reigned  through  the  empire. 
At  length,  from  a  Buddhist  convent  in  one  of  the 
southern  provinces,  there  issued  the  man  appointed 
by  Heaven  to  restore  peace.  Tcliou,  best  known  in 
EuroiKi  by  the  name  of  Hoimg-wou,  the  founder  of 
the  Ming  dynasty,  was  the  sou  of  a  peasant,  and  rose 
to  fame  and  power  by  his  own  native  energy  and 
wisdom.  He  joined  one  of  the  rebel  bands,  became 
their  chiei",  passed  the  Yang-tse  river,  took  possession 
of  the  important  province  of  Kiang-naii,  and  estab- 
lished his  court  in  the  ancient  capital  of  Pekin.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  after   several  years,  when  his 
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superiority  over  the  Mongol  dynasty  and    over  t 
other  rebel  leaders  became  palpable  to   every  one, 
that  be  believed  liimaelf  entitled  to  assume  the  name 
of  emperor,     Hi3  generals  and  the  chief  civil  autho-. 
ritics  represented  to  buii  that  the  voice  of  the  natii 
the  course  of  events,  the  will  of  Heaven,  had 
festly  declared   upon    his    side.      Those    who    hare 
shaken  off  the  wcnJi:  superstition,  once  so  prevalent, 
as  to  Cromwell's  hypocrisy,  will  not  be    inclined  to 
cavil  at  his   answer :    "  Since  Heaven  and   men  will 
have  it  so,  I  }'ield,"  he  replied;  and  he  then  solemnly 
declaied,  before  Heaven  and  Earth,  that  not   by  am- 
bition nor  from  any  personal  niolive  did  he  assume, 
this  office,  bnt  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  Heave 
whose  order  had  been  manifested  by  the  voice  of 
people,  and  transmitted  to  him  by  the  officers  mid' 
statesmen  of  the   empire.      Accordingly,  in    the   first 
month  of  the  year  1368  he  offered,  as  son  of  Heavetv' 
the  ancient  imperial  sacrifice  in  the  temple  of  Hcavea 
at  Pekin-     He  reigned  thu^ty  years.     The  records 
his  administration,  edited  by  tjie  Tribunal  of  Annal- 
ists more  than  two  centuries  afterwards,  under  the 
critical  eye  of  the  Mautchou  dynasty  which  succeeded 
him,  show  us  a  wise,  benevolent,  and  energetic 
vemor,  penetrated  vdth  the  iutensest  spirit  of  Cbine; 
nationality,  and  animated  by  strong  sjTnpathies  with 
the  mass  of  the  labouring  jK>pulation,  fi'om  whom  he 
sprung.     On  one  occasion,  after  performing  the  usual      i 
sacrifice  of  the  winter  solstice,  he  is  reported  to  hav^H 
taken  his  son  into  the  fields,    and  pointing  to  the^^ 
groups  of  hard-working  labourers  whom   tliey  saw 
there:  '* These  men,"  he  said,  "are  now  putting  their 
seed  into  the  earth,  trusting  that  it  will  bear  fruit  in 
season.     It  ia  for  ua,  my  sou^  that  these  poor  men 
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ing:  they  wear  tliemselvea 
have  thcmaclvcs  hardly  food  enoufih  to  repair  the 
strength  of  their  bodies;  we  reaj)  the  fruita  ot"  theii" 
labours-  Our  fathers  were  of  these  men.  I  have 
seen  them  dropping  their  sweat  upon  the  fields,  and 
I  know  wliat  they  have  to  bear.  Had  I  lia^l  bodily 
strength  enough,  I  ^sliould  be  now  labouring  lifec 
them,  and  you  would  he  a  peasant's  son.  Heaven 
has  willed  other^viso  j  but  never  forget  our  former 
station-  and  let  the  memorj'  of  it  hinder  you  ft'om 
looking  down  on  thoi^e  whose  livt:a  are  destined  to 
be  spent  in  hard  tod/' 

As  ft  general  he  was  full}^  successfuL  He  re- 
stored the  prestige  of  the  Chinese  arms ;  and  after 
having  driven  the  Mongols  from  China,  he  restored 
the  ftjudal  authority  of  China  over  the  Jlongol  prin- 
cipalities outside  the  empire-  His  internal  adminis- 
tration was  di;sthiguislied  by  rigorous  economy,  by 
reinisaion  of  all  needless  taxation,  and  by  zealous 
support  of  the  national  religion.  Every  rite^  every 
sacrifice  that  had  been  abolished  or  neglected  by  the 
later  Mongols  he  carefully  restored.  The  Buddhiat 
lamas,  who  had  multiplied  their  indolent  convents 
to  niiachicvoua  excess,  were  tolerated  aa  before,  but 
no  longer  patronised  and  encouraged;  while  the  Con- 
fucians,  or  literate  class,  were  endowed  aud  tbstcred- 
Like  many  of  the  former  emperors,  he  establifihed 
institutions  which  Western  pride  has  often  thought 
peculiar  to  Christendom ;  hospitals  for  the  sick  and 
orphans;  almshouses  for  old  men  'without  families  to 
support  fhcm.  Public  libraries  were  also  set  up  in 
the  capital  cities  of  each  province.  The  waste  lands 
belonging  to  the  state  were  brought  into  cultivation, 
the  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood  being  allo^ved  to 
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hoUl  them  rent-free  for  a  certain  number  of 

A  general  survey  and  census  of  the  empire  was  nrnde. 

and  the  laws  were  more  or  less  completely  codified. 

His  will,  published  in  every  province  of  the  em- 
pire four  years  before  his  death,  narrates  the  results 
of  his  life  with  Ijccoming  diffnity: 

'*  It  is  now  lon*^  eiace  I  received  the  order   of  Heaven 
govern  men:  I  have  reigned  for  thirty-one  yeara.     I  hare  done  i 
in  my  power  not  to  fail  in  my  dnty.    I  hflve  brought  peace  into 
the  empireT  and  restored  its  ancient  glory,    I  have  not  been  idle 
nor  negligent,  for  I  have  always  been  employed  either  in  war  or^ 
in  business  cf  state.    I  have  filways  sought  Uic  wcl/are  of  Uia^| 
people,  and  I  think  that  it  is  satisfied  of  my  good  intentions.   Jlr 
birth  was  humble ;  I  had  no  virtues  nor  deserts ;  1  received  the 
government  without  seeking  it,  and  indeed  without  deemng  it 
I  put  the  wise  cmjierora  of  pust  times  before  me  as  modele  ft"r 
my  government;  I  know  that  I  have  not  succeetied  in  imitfttin^ 
them  in  every  point,  bat  I  can  truly  eay  that  I  have  u^ed  eveiy 
effort  to  do  bo,     I  am  now  soventy-onc  yoara  old;  my  etr^n'^h 
gro^e  less,  and  1  shQU  rood  pay  the  dobt  of  men :    thifl  does  not 
trouble  lue. 

*^  Te  order  to  lenve  the  empire  after  my  death  in  peace  saA 
quietness,  I  choose  my  grandson  Choung-wou  for  mj  succcgsot- 
I  have  seen  in  him  prudence  and  milduess:  I  think  thnt  he  vill 
mle  well.  He  is  the  son  of  my  eldest  son,  and  therefore  it  is  veil 
that  my  choice  should  fall  upon  him.  Let  all  princes  and  officers, 
whether  military  or  civil,  have  for  him  the  same  respect  u&  for 
met  and  let  a]l  my  subjects  know  my  will,  I  wjeh  mj  bodv  to 
be  placed  in  the  tomb  that  I  Jiave  prepared  for  it,  and  let  nothing 
be  changed  in  the  plaees  round  it  Let  the  ceremonies  be  sneh 
as  were  observed  at  the  death  of  Wen-ti,  of  the  Han  tlynaatr. 
Lest  the  princes,  my  sons,  sboald  raise  any  disturbance,  I  com- 
mand each  of  them  to  stay  in  hia  own  dominions,  and  let  none 
come  to  the  capital.'* 

The  tradition  of  good  government  lasted  for  about 
a  century  after  liis  death.  Gradually,  however,  after 
that  timfi  the  stock  degenerated.  The  mtiuencca  of 
unworthy  favourites  and  of  Buddhist  lamas  increased 
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at  court.  The  usual  results  of  mi^govcmmGnt^  fa- 
mines and  invasions,  followed ;  and  the  additional 
signs  of  comets  and  earthquakes  were  hardly  needed 
to  show  thfit  Heaven  was  withdrawing  its  favour 
from  the  dynasty  of  Ming,  Rebellions  again  broke 
oat  in  every  province ;  the  Mantchou  Tartars  hung 
threateningly  on  the  northern  boiuidary  j  and  durhig 
the  reigns  of  three  em{^)cror3,  for  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  the  empire  was  again  agonising^  as  ia  the  case 
at  the  present  time,  and  as  had  frequently  been  the 
case  before,  in  a  crisis  of  anarchy;  anarchy,  however, 
which  is  nlways  purely  political,  not  social,  in  its 
naturCn  The  Slandarina  used  the  boldest  and  moat 
strenuous  efforts  to  convince  their  sovereign  of  the 
displeasure  of  Heaven,  as  manifested  in  the  miseries 
and  dangers  of  the  empire-  But  things  went  ft-om 
bad  to  worse;  LL-tseu-ching,  one  of  eight  insurgent 
leaders,  besieged  and  took  Pekin;  the  emperor  re- 
fused to  survive  the  disgrace,  and  closed  the  Ming 
djTiaaty  with  his  life.  His  ablest  general,  Oii-san- 
kouei,  took  the  desperate  reaolution  of  calling  in 
Tsoung'te,  the  chief  of  the  Mantchou  Tartars,  against 
the  rebels.  He  had  long  been  waiting  tor  the  sum- 
mons; and  by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  new  dynasty  of  the  Tai-tsiag,  which  still  reigna, 
was  firmly  seated  in  the  Chinese  capitaL  Tsoung-te 
died  at  the  moment  of  triumph.  The  ultimate  con- 
quest of  the  empire  was  due  to  his  brother,  Amavang, 
who  met  with  desperate  resistance,  both  in  the  north- 
ern and  southern  pro\'inces,  from  partisans  of  the  old 
dynasty.  The  struggle  occupied  more  than  ten  years; 
but  with  the  captm'e  of  Canton,  a.d.  1650,  the  con- 
quest was  complete. 

As  the  date  of  the  Mantchou  conquest  coincided 
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with  that  of  the  entrance  of  the  Jesuits  into  China, 
we   ftre   SAUpplied  vdth  very  minute    and    aathentie 
details  from  im[)arti!il  observers  as  to  the  social  re- 
sults of  tins  dynastic  change.      And  ive  find,  as   the 
previous  history  cf  China  would  have  led  us  d  priori 
to  expect,  that  the  Mantchous  showed  the  same  re-^l 
gard  for  Chinese  civilisation  as  the  Jh>ngols,*     The™ 
forced  introduction  of  the  Tartar  method  of  dresaing^J 
the  hair  was  the  only  sign  of  conquest;    the  ofajcc^HI 
of  it  being  apparently  to  promote  the  assimilatLon  of 
the  two  nations.     In  other  respects  the   adoption   vS^M 
Chinese  habits  by  the  Tartars  was  complete.     The  fa-^^ 
ther  of  Tsoung-te,  whohfldos  far  back  aslGlS  formed 
the  scheme  of  conquest,  had  sent  him  when   a  bov 
into  China,  and  had  had  him  thorouj^hlj'  instructed 
in  its  language,  laws,  and  literature;  and   succeeding 
emperors  governed  in  the  same  spirit.      Th<3y  made 
no  organic  change  in  the  ancient  institutions.      CJii* 
nese  continued  to  be  the  officiid  hinguage;  Confucian 
mandarins  divided  with  Tartars  the  chief  offices  in 
the  six  central  boards  or  tribunals  of  state  at  Pekin; 
and  the  civil  government  of  the  prorinces  and  toTtTis 
of  the  interior  was  left  entirely  in  their  hands-      The 
impartiality  of  the  esnmination  system,  the   pecidior 
institution  of  China,  and  the  safeguard  of  its  liberties, 
was  rigorously  upheld.      During  the  three  reigns  of 
Kang-hi,  Young-tching,  and  Kiau-lotmg,   that  is  to 
8ay  from   1662  to  171)6  a,d.,  the  empire   enjoyed  a 
degree  of  prosperity  and  of  healthy  vigour  to  which 
few  countries  of  the  Eastern  or  Western  world  at 

^  The  cure  which  up  to  the  preeent  day  is  taken  of  the  tomLa  cf 
tHe  Hitig  ^lynaaty  hy  its  ccjtiqiieroni  rnid  Hiificeewor*i  haa  he>«n  pointed 
out  ri^cenUy  W  Dr.  Rennie  ;  who  remarks  al^o  thnL  not  less  respect  hat 
been  nbowu  to  the  tomba  of  the  Jesuit  misaioiuiritsa.  Rannj^^'^  Ptim 
and  the  Pticixwsc. 
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imy  period  of  their  histoi*}^  can  show  v,  partallel.  In- 
ternally, the  increase  of  population  find  of  wealth 
icluring  tliis  period  was  immense.  The  outlying  re- 
'  gions  of  Thibet,  little  Bokhara.  Mongolijt,  Mantchou- 
ria,  and  the  Corca,  were  reduced  to  feudal  dependence 
on  Petdn;  and  thus  what  had  always  been  the  most 
apparent  and  obvious  danger  of  Chinese  civilisation, 
barbarian  invasion  (for  the  still  more  dangerous  inva- 
sion of  Western  commercialism  was  hut  imperfectly 
foreseen  as  yet),  was  eftectually  removed.  Great  en- 
couragement was  given  to  Chinese  literature  ;  and 
I  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  the  moat  heroic  and  the  most 
■  enlightened  of  all  Christian  propagandists,  were  mat- 
ing strenuous  and  partially  successful  efforts  to  in- 
troduce Western  science. 

An  extract  from  the  ^rill  of  Kang-hi,  whose  reign 
coincided  nearly  with  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  \vill  show 
at  least  the  standard  at  which  he  aimed  :  we  have 
the  authority  of  such  shrewd  and  critical  observers 
as  the  Fathers  Gaubil  and  Amiot  for  asserting  that 
lie  did  not  fall  far  below  it : 

"1  the  emperor,  it'ho  honour  Heaven,  and  wbo  am  charged 
with  its  decrees,  say;  from  all  time  it  has  beer  tlie  duty  of  those 
Trho  ^orem  the  nniTei"se  to  revere  Hoaren  and  to  follow  the  ways 
of  our  nucefitcre.  The  true  way  to  do  thia  is  to  treat  kindly  those 
who  come  ft'um  far»  and  to  promote  according  to  theirworth  those 
who  are  near;  to  give  the  people  peace  and  plenty;  U>  aim  at  the 
godd  of  the  world  as  nl  our  own;  to  make  our  JicEirt  one  with  the 
heart  of  the  world;  to  preserve  the  State  from  dangers  before  they 
come,  and  to  meet  all  distiirbancos  'with  wisdom.  The  niler  who 
works  with  this  design  from  morning  till  night,  and  even  during 
his  sleep  thinkB  of  it,  is  not  for  from  having  doae  Ms  duty- 

"  I  the  omjjcrur,  who  am  seventy  yearB  old,  and  have  rtigned 
fiifty  ytan^  uwe  Ihia  tv  tlic  inviuiblo  help  of  ETeaven  and  of  Earth, 
of  my  AnccBtors^  and  of  the  Power  which  mlea  tho  tillage  of  the 
empire;  I  owo  it  not  to  my  weak  rcasou.     Throo  hundred  and  one 
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empprora  have  reigned  dariag  the  last  4350  years ;  few  hate 
reigDed  bo  long  as  I.  I  cannot  indeed  say  Uiat  I  have  changed 
all  enl  cU6(onifl  and  reformed  m?n*s  mannerB;  I  hare  not  bronght 
plenty  into  eveiy  familr,  nor  satisfied  each  man's  need^ ;  and 
therefore  1  cannot  compurc  myself  lo  the  wise  rulers  of  tiu^J 
tUre«  UrsL  d}'iia£Lies.     Yet  I  con  Bny  thut  during  so  long  a  reigu^H 
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I  hnvu  had  no  oUicr  cud  than  to  hrln^  peace  into  the  empire,  to 
make  my  people  ba|jpy,  each  in  hia  L'ondition,  For  this  I  haye 
toiled,  and  it  hoa  worn  oat  the  strength  of  my  mind  and  body. 

"Our  dynasty  guincd  the  empire  not  by  spoliation,  thoug-h  we 
might  havia  donu  it^  but  by  the  wiah  of  the  gruat  men  and  oftha 
whole  nation.  Tboy  porformed  the  funeral  rit«a  of  the  loat  em- 
ppror  of  the  MJEg  in  due  cnetom.  It  h  HeaTen  who  fixes  the 
destiny  of  dj-nnsties:  if  it  has  decreed  them  a  long  life,  nothing 

can  obstruct  their  eonrae Dnriog  my  life  I  have  yrat 

no  one  to  death  without  due  canee.  T  hnvo  not  spent  the  trea- 
Borea  of  the  empire  usele&sly,  I  have  collected  only  the  tribute 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  army  and  to  provide  agamst 
famine*  \Vhen  I  travelled  through  the  empire,  I  have  not  alloi^d 
the  houftes  where  I  stayed  to  be  hung  with  Bilk;  and  what  I  hare  ^i 
spent  yearly  in  these  jonmeya  amounts  not  to  the  huDdredth  pert  ^M 
of  wliat  has  been  spent  each  year  in  making  and  repairing  th«  ^^ 

dikes  of  rivers Yonng-tehing,  the  fourth  of  my  son^, 

is  a  man  of  rare  worth.  He  inherits  my  tharacler,  and  will,  1 
doubt  not,  be  able  to  hear  the  burden  of  the  empire,  I  choofic 
bhn  for  my  Buccossor.  Let  this  edict  be  puhliahed  in  every  pro- 
vince, 80  that  all  may  know  it." 

Hardly  less  illustrious  was  the  grandson  of  Kang- 
hi,  Kien-lonng,  who  reigned  from  1735  to  1796- 
*'Hi3  reign,''  says  Abel  Rcmusatj  "brought  atldi- 
tionol  splendour  to  the  Mantchou  dynasty.  His 
political  views  were  perhaps  leaa  broad  than  those 
of  Kang-hi;  but  his  chai-acter  was  firm,  his  intellect 
penetrntmg ;  he  was  gifted  with  extraordinary  energy, 
and  he  was  singularly  upright  in  bia  dealings.  He 
loved  Ilia  people  as  a  Chinese  sovereign  should  love 
them;  that  is,  he  governed  them  Avith  justice^  ami 
amintatned  peac^  ajiA  yleuty 


his    subjects. 
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Six  times  in  the  course  of  Iiis  reign  he  ^'isitecI  the 
southern  provinces,  each  time  witli  some  useful 
object,  ^^'hether  to  construct  dikes  against  marine 
inundations,  or  to  punish  misgoyemmeiit  and  em- 
bezzlcmeut  among  his  officers.  He  repaired  the 
channels  of  the  Hoang-ho  and  the  Yang-tse.  Fire 
times,  either  on  his  mother^s  birthday  or  his  own,  he 
remitted  the  taxes  pnyable  in  silver;  five  times  those 
payable  in  kind;  besides  other  partial  remissions  in 
various  provinces  to  me«t  occasional  distress  frotti 
bad  harvests  or  from  inundations."  In  war,  so  far  as 
war  was  needed,  he  was  succcssfuh  The  work  of 
consolidating  Chinese  authority  amonj;  the  Tart:ir 
tribes  outside  the  frontiers  was  carried  on  prosper- 
ously. Two  generations  afterwards,  Hue  and  Gabet 
give  indisputable  proof  of  the  profound  respect  with 
which  Tai'tar  chiefs  regard  the  Chinese  empire,  even 
wheu  they  are  resisting  the  excesses  of  its  authority. 
Eien-loimg  gave  every  encouragement  to  literature, 
and  was  himself  a  successful  author  both  in  the 
Mantchou  and  Chinese  languages. 

The  history  of  the  Mantchou  government  during 
the  present  century  is  more  obscure,  because,  owing 
to  the  expulsion  or  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  we 
have  been  deprived  to  a  great  extent  of  their  invalu- 
able testimony.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  Chinese  not 
to  publish  the  history  of  their  emperors  until  the 
time  of  the  succeeding  dynasty^  although  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  contemporary  annalists  are  most  scru- 
pulously preserved-  It  is,  ho'weverj  certain  that  Kia- 
king  and  his  successors  of  the  present  century  have 
been  men  of  inferior  worth ;  that  ndagovermneat  and 
corruption  have  prevailed  extensively,  as  has  been  so 
frequently  the  case  before;  and  that  for  several '^^m^ 
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prev-iouB  to  Lord  Napier's  aggressive  mia&ion  fonmi 
able  rebellious  had  broken  out  in.  various  provinccs- 
Of  this  temponuy  cmia  of  anarchy  the  most  bad 
been  made.  Ii  is  the  tashion  with  aggressive  stated* 
men,  whether  En^rliKh  or  Kusaian,  when  their  eye  is 
directed  to  an  object  ol' future  s]M)lia.tion,  to  portray 
it  as  aufteriiig  from  some  deep-seated  political  disease, 
for  whicli,  as  they  M'ould  p<^rsuade  their  philanthropic 
couiitrymeu,  annexation  ia  the  only  cure-  But  Cbinesc 
history  proves  in  the  plmuebt  mid  niosit  unmistakable 
way  tlmt  tlie  "sick  man"  left  to  himi*elt^  has  alwa 
possessed  an  ample  supply  of  recuperative  energy. 

The  rapid  and  cursory  review  that  has  been  here 
taken  is  sufficient  to  convince  us  how  destitute  of 
foundation  is  the  common  belief  so  readily  accepted 
by  statesmen,  merchants,  and  editors,  that  the  Chinese 
empire  ia  in  a  state  of  effete  and  hopelei^s  decaj'. 
the  one  hand  it  is  certain  that  during  the  ivhole 
the  last  century  the  vitality  and  vigour  of  this  poll- 
ticfll  system  was  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  any 
period  of  its  history  during  the  last  four  thousand 
yeai's  :  and  on  the  otlier  hand  it  ia  no  less   ccrtaiu 
tlmt  the  feeblencsa  oi"  government  and  the  consequent  J 
anarchy  which  have  recently  prevailed,  are  not  ex-^B 
ceptional  in  Chinese  history.    Crises  similar  in  kind 
and  worse  in  degree  and  in  duration  have  occurred 
before,  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  centuries.      Fiy:ini 
these  crises  tlie  inherent  vitality  of  the  social  or-      i 
ganism  has  always  been  sufficient  to  bring  coiaplcto^l 
recover^'.     Sometimes  the  renovating  tbrce  hna  come 
from  an  insurgent  army ;  sometimes  from  an   outlv-  M 
ing  Tartar  U'ibe,  whether  independent  or  bound  br 
vassal  ties,  yet  always  of  kindred  blood,     la  eith*a- 
case  the  substantial  tesuVt^  \ia&  W^w  the  some.     Thft 
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insurgent  leader  or  Tartar  chief  has  alwaj-s  looked 
upon  himself  and  his  dynasty,  not  as  the  conquerors 
of  a  subject  province,  imposing  on  it  new  laws,  ex- 
acting arbitrary  trihnte,  and  trampling  on  its  self- 
respect  with  the  recklesa  avarice  of  a  commercial  cor- 
poration or  the  ignoble  pride  of  a  dominant  race; 
but  us  delegates  of  tlie  supreme  Ileaven,  called  to  the 
higheat  and  hardest  task  that  can  fall  to  the  lot  of 
man,  to  direct  the  destinies  of  the  great  empire  in  a 
spirit  of  reverence  for  her  ancient  religion  and  laws, 
and  to  secure  the  peace  and  welfare  of  her  people* 
The  great  men  of  the  present  djuaaty  have  fully  main- 
tained this  standard-  There  is  no  reason  whatever 
to  suppose  that  future  djTiastiea  would  fall  below  it. 

Aa  m  political  power  and  \ngour,  so  mth  regard 
to  arts,  industry,  and  intellectual  enlightenment,  the 
stationary  theory  of  Chinese  civilisation  u  altogether 
refuted  by  the  facts.  Continual  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  iidieritance  of  the  past.  The  invention 
of  paper  took  place  iu  the  second  century  A-D.,  that 
is  to  say,  bet^veeu  COO  and  700  years  after  the  death 
of  Confucius;  that  of  printing  in  the  ninth  century. 
The  tenth  century,  in  which  the  intellectual  activities 
of  Wcj^tern  Europe  were  somewhat  dormaiit,  was  dis- 
tinguished in  China  by  extraordmary  literary  deve- 
lopment; but  some  of  the  best  histories^  fictions,  and 
dramas,  as  well  aa  encycloptedias,  dictionaries,  and 
other  works  of  erudition,  have  been  written  diu'ing 
the  two  last  djTiasties.* 

Progress  in  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge 

^  Chmeao  literature  ia  particularly  rich  in  encyclnpffidias,  loth  of  a 
special  or  professional,  and  of  a  genoral  kind.  Among  the  Utter, 
that  of  Ma-touon-lia  is  the  moat  famous.  This  aathor  flourished  in 
the  Ihirtt^enili  century.  His  work  constata  ot  1^4  sccLioDa  divided  into 
84d  booka,    Tha  tiUos  of  tho  former  tux  worLh  i^viiigf  lua  iUuatratliig 
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and  enlightenment  is  not  less  certain.     The  eatab-1 
lifihment,  in  the  ninth  centurj'  A.D,,  of  the  system 
by  Tvhieh  officer  of  state   were  thrown    opeu  to  free 
competition    by  literary  examination,   a    system    the 
merits  iind  demerits  of  which  need  not  be  discussed] 
here,  has  ^ven  a  greater  stimulus  to  study  than  has 
ever  been  ap|j!ied  in  any  Euroi>ean  conutry.     And  in , 
no  European  country,  previous  tu  the  beginning  of' 
the  present  century,  was  there  so  large  a  proportion ^n 
of  the  population  able  to  read  and  T-vrite-  ^H 

"All  parents,"  shjb  Captaia  Brine,  "  even  thoge  belon^ng  to 


the  couGTtitQ  and  practical  dIrG{:tion  of  the  Cbinese  miiid.     The  list  kl 
taken  from  the  Mifimjes  AsUttiquc*  of  A.  Ri^musat,  vol,  ii, 

1,  Division  uf  Luads,  ani  ttinir  produce  under  dUTerent  dynastiee; 
7  books. 

2-  Curroncy,  metallic  or  papop  ;  2  boot*. 

3-  PopulutioDT  and  iU  variutiQiiB ;  2  books. 

4.  Adminiatmtinn  ;  2  books. 

5.  Cuatoma,  esciae,  octrois,  ^n. ;  C  book*. 

6.  Commerce  and  exchange ;  2  booka. 
7-  Lund'lax  ;    1  book. 
8.  State  Qxpendituro  ;   5  LooEls. 
*X  Promotion  and  rank  of  magiBtratcs ;  12  books, 

If^.  Studies  for  tlie  State  literary  exatuioationa ;  7  books. 

11.  Functiona  of  magiatratea ;  ^1  books, 

12.  Sacrifices;  23  booka 

13.  Temples  of  anceatots  ;  1^  books, 

14.  Court  acrctnoaial  f  S2  books, 

15.  Muwo  ;   15  books. 

16.  War;  13  books. 

17.  Pumsbmcnta  ^  12  booka. 

18.  Classical  booka ;  7G  books.     Thia  Boction  it  of  itaelf  a  sort  of  j 
encyi:lopKjdia  of  Chinese  literature, 

1^.  Chronology  aud  yenealugy  of  reigiiiiig  dyuaatiea  ;   IQ  books. 

SO.  Principalitioa  dopcuJcut  oa  tho  umpiro  ;  10  booka, 

91.  Aatnmomy  ;  17  boobs. 

22.  Earthquakes,  inundattona,  and  other  natural  calnjnitiQs  -   30 
bookfl, 
i  B3.  Geography  of  China ;  9  books. 
[54,  Geograpby  ot  totei^  iis>tt\LtTi?E  \  25  books. 
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the  pnoreet  of  tlio  labouring  class,  deem  the  pkcin^  of  their  Bona 
at  school  a  matter  of  the  first  im|xn"tance;  and  for  this  purpose  I 
hnve  knovp'n  agricaltural  laboorers  and  boatmen  save  as  much  as 
possible  ont  of  their  small  earnings  from  the  day  of  their  mar- 
riage, and  look  furward  with  hope  to  the  time  when  the  boy  can 
be  sent  away  to  pick  up  the  slight  amount  of  leaniiug  so  requisite 
for  his  future  KQCceBfi  in  life,"" 

The  material  progress  of  China  in  wealtli  and  in 
population,  from  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  hare 
exact  record,  is  also  obvious.  The  recent  censuaea 
exhibit  an  immeuae  increase  in  numbers  as  compared 
with  that  taken  at  the  bi^glnimig  of  the  century,  or 
with  those  of  previous  dynasties;  and  the  means  of 
sustaimng  the  population  seem  to  have  increased  in 
something  more  than  an  equal  ratio. 

Thusj  whether  we  look  at  the  political  power  of 
China,  at  her  national  wealth,  or  at  her  intellectual 
acquisitions,  wc  cannot  but  see  that  the  common  view, 
that  China  is  in  a  state  of  decline  fix>m  an  arrested 
state  of  growtli  reached  twenty  or  thirty  centuries 
a^o,  is  in  every  respect  erroneous.  TVe  see,  on  the 
contrary,  a  slow  but  nearly  continuous  grcwtli  of  this 
immense  organism;  internipted  indeed  occasionally 
by  dynastic  revolutions,  but  invariably  recovering  the 
lost  ground,  repairing  the  broken  chain  of  tradition, 
and  adding  fresh  links. 

By  what  means,  it  may  now  be  inquired,  has  this 
great  social  fabric  been  held  together?  Where  and 
of  what  kind  are  its  principles  of  cohesion,  its  vital 
forces?     I  have  taken  the  dynamical  point  of  view 

°  nrine*fl  Taeping  RebeUion  (l^G2),  p,13.  He  gives  it  as  th©  result 
of  bis  person^  inquiries,  that  about  onO'^h  of  the  populatioa,  at  Icoat 
'^in  the  thriTiQg  diatricta  bordering  upon  the  mcutha  of  the  great 
rivera,"  including  vomen  and  childien,  would  bo  foand  to  read  mode- 
rately, '^With  tho  boat  population  the  proportion  is  still  higher" 
{p.  IP). 
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first,  as  hanng  the  closest  relation  \7itI1  the  erroneoi 
belief  in  (■hinesfi  atagnation,  which  it  is  pmctioAUy 
important  to  remove:  but  it  ivould  have  been  more 
logical  to  have  begun  with  tlic  statical  aspect  of  the 
subject ;  to  have  examined  the  orgauisatiou,  before 
we  Btuclicd  the  fuEction ;  to  have  investigated  Chinese 
order,  before  demonstratiiig  Chinese  progress, 

A  fe^v  ivords^  thcii,  on  the  spiritual  and  temi 
order  of  China. 

The  centre  of  a  nation's  life,  as  of  a  mun's  life,  i^ 
its  religion,     What  is  the  religion  of  China?      "WTiEt 
is  its  standard  of  spiritual  health  i  its  ideal  of  couduct|^ 
of  duty?  ■ 

For  there  is  a  mode  of  religion  in  China,  which,  i, 
diifering  utterl}^  in  outward  ritual  and  even  in  thflM 
object  of  adoration  from  our  own,  yet  satisfies  to  ft  ■ 
very  large  dcgrefi  the  essential  meaning  and  tni«,^ 
spirit  of  the  word.  Amid  all  the  fomis  of  ^vorsIiipV 
which  have  prevailed  among  men,  whether  Keti&hist 
or  Polytheist,  whether  Catholic,  Mobaminedan,  o^H 
Protestant,  one  instinctive  purpose  may  be  traced,™ 
followed  out  in  each  to  various  degrees  of  perfection- 
That  purpose  is  to  control,  to  regulate,  to  reduce  ^ 
to  unity  the  discordant  passions  of  man's  heart,  bjr^l 
impressing  him  with  the  consciousness  that  he  la  not 
his  own-f  that  he  is  not  isolated  in  the  universe; 
that  he  is  indis^^olubly  liukt-d  with  and  suhordinateJ 
to  an  external  power ;  a  power  superior  to  and  un- 
shaken by  the  conflicting  desires  of  his  own  inn^erfcct 
nature*  The  phases  of  the  worhVs  faith  appear 
the  superficial  observer  so  multitudinous  and  intricate, 
that  to  seek  for  the  law  of  their  formation,  the  com- 
mon basis  on  Tvhich  they  meet,  might  seem  as  im- 
jjossible  as  to  account  ibr  the  lawless  phantoms  of  ihi 
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madman's  brain,  or  to  follow  the  endless  ramificationA 
of  thought  in  dreams.  But  attentively  considered, 
while  diffi-ring  not  only  in  form  and  in  ritual,  but  in 
dogma,  they  all  agree  in  this.  Every  creed,  whether 
It  be  Indian,  Greek,  or  Christian,  so  far  as  it  is  really 
and  heartily  believed,  exercises  a  strong  government 
over  the  affections  of  the  sou) ;  checks  more  or  lesa 
imperfectly  the  self-seeking  propensities,  and  calls 
forth  the  aspiring  emotions  of  love  and  reverencCt 
Therefcre  religioHj  imder  whatever  name  or  form,  hoa 
always  been  a  source,  a  two-fold  sonrce,  of  union 
amongst  men.  For  in  the  first  place,  tho^e  of  the 
same  faith  have  been  ever  strongly  bound  together 
by  a  common  dogma,  a  common  object  of  adoration. 
Secondly,  and  in  a  still  deeper  sense,  the  unity,  the 
harmony,  the  concentration,  which  it  is  the  function 
of  religion  to  eftect  hi  the  soul,  implies  that  the  lower 
or  seltish  pai^^siona  are  subordinated  by  it  to  the  higher 
or  unselfish.  It  is  a  check  on  avarice,  anger,  ambition, 
and  the  other  self-regardhig  uistiucts ;  which,  ahice 
they  cannot  be  indulged  in  by  each  man  except  at 
the  expense  of  his  fellows,  and  since  no  one  of  them 
can  be  called  into  predominant  action  except  by  for- 
cible suppression  of  the  rest,  ai'e  a  source  of  disturb- 
ance and  disunion.  It  develops  and  stimuUtes  the 
unselfish  emotions  of  love,  reverence,  and  pity;  which, 
though  natnruUy  and  oi-gaauuully  weaker  than  tlie 
selfish,  admit;  of  being  called  into  action  by  all  men 
simultaneously,  and  are  indeed  infinitely  strength- 
ened by  tlie  consciousness  of  common  sjTQpatliy. 

i  )bviously,  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which 
this  type  baa  been  realised  has  varied  very  largely, 
as  in  diflerent  men,  bo  in  different  ages  and  countries, 
and  has  seldom  or  never  reached  its  ideal  complete- 
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ness.  To  secure  the  su[ireme  object  of  awakening 
the  latent  emotion  of  reverence,  fliill  and  feeble  as 
it  nnturally  must  have  been  with  primitive  men, 
vage  or  nomad,  men  crushed  by  the  bard  uccessidd 
of  material  life,  a  direct  sanction  was  frequently  ^ve 
by  the  empirical  instincts  of  their  spiritual  guides  i 
some  one  of  the  lower  and  stronger  ])assions,  whethe" 
vanity  or  anger  or  even  desire,  as  in  the  polj'theisiu 
of  India,  or  fear  of  future  torment,  as  in  irobnnimedan 
and  in  most  Christian  churches,  in  order  that  bv  the 
aUiance  of  its  added  energy  some  effective  di^cinhn 
might  be  imi)osed  ujkjd  the  rest.  So  far  as  these  Iot 
motives  have  been  used,  the  ideal  t}i)e  of  religion,  tb 
true  goveniraent  and  culture  of  the  soul,  has  been  in 
perfectly  attained.  And  the  imperfection  is  only  reaJ 
dered  tolerable  by  comparing  it  ^nth  the  altematiT 
seen  in  morbid  and  corrupt  periods  of  the  world's  hW 
tory;  thatchaos  and  anarchy  of  the  moral  nature  jusUv 
branded  by  former  ages  under  tlie  name  of  irreligioQ- 
The  method  by  which  ReUgion  pursues  her  object  of 
securing  union  among  men;  the  scheme  of  fiUth  on 
which  the  minds  and  hearts  of  fellow- worshippers  tut 
fixed^  has,  it  is  true,  often  proved,  and  still  proves, ; 
source  of  disunion  amongst  men.  But  here  it  ia 
religion,  as  in  his  indignant  scorn  Lucretius  would 
have  n^  believe,  that  ia  to  blame.  It  h  that,  oi 
to  the  unecjual  stiiges  of  maturity  to  which  the  hmna 
intellect  ui  different  nations  has  grown,  the  true  con- 
ception of  a  dogma  in  which  all  men  can  unite  hni 
hitherto  been  wanting.  The  nations  of  the  -worh 
differ,  as  each  nation  at  different  stages  of  its  oym 
growth  has  differed,  in  tlieu'  mode  of  regaixUn<»  th.t 
relation  of  their  own  life  to  the  Universe  around 
them,     And  t\ua  OiSeteiiti^  -we.  mn-Y  explain  by 


e:cglan'D  a>"d  cnixA, 

Bociolo^cal  law*  discovered  by  Comte;  according  to 
which  all  human  conceptions,  whether  relating  to  the 
external  world  or  to  man's  own  natnrc,  pass,  or  tend 
to  pass,  with  various  degrees  of  rapidity  through  three 
stages  of  development.  Explaining  phenomena  at 
first  by  sujicrnatund  agencies,  and  afterwards  by 
metaphysical  abstractions,  men  end  in  the  final  or 
positive  stage  by  limiting  themselves  to  the  study  of 
their  laws  of  succession  and  similitude. 

Applying  this  law  to  the  explanation  of  Chinese 
civilisation,  we  find^  n^  we  might  expect,  that  the 
Chinese  mmd  has  not  yet  [mssed,  collectively  speak- 
ing, beyond  the  first  of  these  stages;  that  It  still  re- 
mains, that  is,  in  the  supernatural,  or,  as  it  has  been 
also  called,  the  theological  sta^e.  In  this  stage  the 
phenomena  of  nature  are  conceived  to  be  produced 
by  the  agency  of  atiections,  of  passions,  of  wills,  ana- 
logous to  our  own.  Bat  in  this  phase  of  belief 
there  are  two  successive  degrees, 'svideiy  different  yet 
passing  into  each  other  by  very  slow  gradations*  In 
tlie  first,  the  affection  or  will  is  conceived  as  residing 
in  the  object  regarded;  in  the  second,  as  residing 
outside  it.  The  first  of  these  degrees  is  Fetishism; 
the  second  Theism,  whether  polytheism  or  mono- 
theism- To  the  Fetishist  the  tree,  or  rock,  or  river 
is  animated,  like  his  own  bodj',  '^vitli  \atal  and  moral 
forces;  ia  itself  living.  To  the  Thcist  it  is  but  dead 
inanimate  matter,  moulded  by  the  will  of  a  god. 

*  Of  this  law  Mr.  Mill  observes : "  It  could  not  eaflily  be  conceired 
from  the  mere  enunciation  of  Kuuh  a  proposition  what  a,  flood  of  light 
it  leU  in  upon  the  whole  course  of  history ;  when  its  consequences  jire 
trftced,  by  connecting  with  each  of  tho  three  states  of  human  intellect 
which  ii  diatingniahea,  and  witli  each  successivo  modification  of  those 
thrci)  atatos,  tho  corrolatiTo  coadition  of  other  social  pbiuiomciui/' 
Mill's  Logifj  vol,  ii.  p,  5!4. 
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The  national  religion  of  the  Chinese  is  Fotisbtsm 
in  its  most  complete  and  highly-developed  foim 
It  is  the  religion  whi<?h  we  fiTid  in  the  primitiTe 
historj'  of  all  other  nations,  but  which  from  varimiB 
causes,  as  yet  not  kiio>vn  to  us,  has  been  systenmtised 
rind  rendered  comjmratively  permanent  in  China  to 
an  extent  mipdralleled  elseMiere.  It  endows  the  ob- 
jects of  the  aurrounduijir  world,  the  Sky,  the  Earth, 
the  Sea,  the  Winds,  with  the  emotions  and  volitsnD 
of  the  human  souL  It  is  a,  conception  nrhoUv  Hf- 
ferent  from  that  of  the  Greek  or  Hindoo  polythea 
The  poly  the  ifit  conceives  of  a  visible  or  invisib 
being,  endowed  to  an  extraordinnry  de^r^e  wit 
human  powers,  regulating  the  movements  of 
particular  class  of  natural  objects.  He  abstracts  the 
projjerties  of  those  objects,  anil  personifies  hia  sh- 
straction.  The  Sea  for  him  is  not  n  living-  creatupt: 
but  he  believes  in  the  God  of  the  Sea,  endowed  wilh 
its  rage,  its  calm,  and  its  strength.  The  Sun  is  tht 
dwelling-place  of  a  bright  resplendent  Phfebus,  not 
the  verj'  deity  himself.  The  Winds  are  but  inftnimtff 
masses  of  movin;;  atmosphere,  but  they  obey  tht 
mandates  of  a  personal  and  superhuman  -tolus-  Bm 
the  Fetishist  has  no  conception  of  the  po\rer  apan 
from  the  objects  which  exhibit  it.  It  is  the  concrete 
individual  tree  or  river  which  he  worsliips^  not  the 
abstract  properties  of  the  grove  or  of  the  stream 
personified  in  a  Dryad  or  a  River-god, 

It  is  on  tlus,  the  primitive  religion  of  niankird- 
that  Chinese  civilisation  is  based.  The  subsequent 
phases  of  belief  through  which  other  nations  hurt 
postied  have  not  arisen  in  China,  and  exist  there,  if 
at  all,  yet  only  as  foreign  importations,  modiiyijtf 
the  ancient  system  more  or  less,  but  in  no  way  BU^ 
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verting  or  superseding  it-*  Theocratic  polytheism, 
as  we  hear  of  it  in  Egj^pt,  Assyria,  and  Peru,  as  we 
still  conteniplsite  it  in  Indin,  forms  no  portion  of 
her  historj'.  The  fundamental  institution  of  theo- 
cracy Is  wanting.  Society  has  never  been  divided 
into  castes.  There  are  no  hereditary  trades ;  no  here- 
ditary priesthood;  not  even,  strictly  .speaking,  that 
most  long-lived  of  all  the  institutions  of  caste,  a 
hereditarj'  monarchy.  Still  fewer  traces  do  we  find 
of  the  ulterior  phases  which  in  Western  Europe  have 
marked  the  pi'ogrcss  of  humanity.  If  polytheism  is 
unknown,  monotheism^  which  is,  in  fact^  its  -final  and 
most  concentrated  form,  is  unknown  also.  Amidst 
the  religious  revolutions  which  elsewhere  have  pre- 
ceded and  directed  the  revolutions  of  social  life,  China 
has  been  content  to  abide  bj'  and  to  develop  the 
simple  faith  of  her  earliest  infancy,  the  worship  of  the 
Sky  and  of  the  Earth,  the  worship  of  the  Dead. 

On  the  ba^is  of  this  simple  elementary  faith  a 
rich  growth  of  noble  precepts,  of  glorious  meraoriee, 
of  heroic  lives,  of  sacred  traditions,  wits  foimd  pos- 
sible. Men  bowed  down  before  the  Sky,  nightly  and 
daily  revolving  its  myriad  lights  around  them,  as  to 

<*  Buddbkni,  Mohaniineiliuiiain,  aud  CatholiciBia  have  each  found 
ontranoo  into  Chin*.  Of  IheBc,  the  firat  alone  haa  osorcTwid  any  im- 
portant influence.  It  was  intn>hiced  lin ring  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  ara.  Its  templos  and  monaaterlea  are  \ddely  fiproad  ;  and  by 
superficial  observers  it  has  been,  often  taken  for  the  dominiint  religion. 
Its  importance,  however,  is  far  mora  apparent  than  real.  Those  who 
adopt  it  do  not  on  that  account  relinquish  the  essential  insLitutiona  of 
Confuciuaiam  ;  aud  Lj  the  educated  olaG»  it  \a  held  lu  auiall  r^pecb. 
The  EEnfHjror  Knng-hi,  though  a  professed  Buddhist,  opou)y  ridiculed 

Buddhist  ceremonies ;  while  of  the  worship  of  Heaven  and  of  iincestora 
he  never  apoke  bat  in  terninof  thedeepcBtrevoFeucc.  Bicci,  the  foun- 
der of  tho  Jesuit  mission,  beg^iu  by  adopting  tlie  costume  of  a  BudcUust 
bon^e ;  hut  he  eoon  foiuid  out  hl&  midtakc,  and  exchanged  his  dre^  for 
that  of  a  Confucian  literate. 
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the  highest  object  of  tlieir  awe,  as  to  a  will 
powerttil  than  their  owii  or  thiin  the  wills  tliat  ani^ 
mated  the  other  beings  uf  the  world,  to  ^vhose  lii^ 
mandfttca  obedience  or  disobedience  bi'ought  ba| 
ness  or  woe.  Next  in  power  was  thi;  Earth, 
mother  of  all  Hving,  nourishing  her  children  in  their 
need,  and  at  hiat  recei\Tng  them  again  into  her 
bosom.  For  the  Earth  too,  like  the  Sky,  was  to 
them  a  being  of  like  passions  with  themHelvea  ;  a 
being  to  be  propitiated  in  yearly  acnson  Tvith  pra}'^| 
and  sacrifice,  and  who  in  her  moments  of  wratH 
could  ^ive  by  fanoine  and  earthquakes  plain  signals  to 
men  and  to  their  rulers  that  they  should  repent. 

The  truest  test  of  the  power  of  a  religion  is  it* 
power  to  give  calm  or  comfort  in  the  time  of  dealli. 
And  death  fo  these  worshippers  brought  no  terror^L 
For  all  matter  being  conceived  by  them  as  endoi\"e'l 
with  living  force,  with  will,  and  with  desire,  they 
coald  not  understand  the  rigid  line  which  in  more 
modem  thought  has  separated  the  living  from  the 
dead.  That  the  lips  were  mute,  the  limbs  still,  that 
the  pulse  had  ceased  to  beat,  that  tliere  was  no  longer 
any  painful  murmur  of  the  breath,  were  doubtless 
very  strange  and  a^vful  changes.  But -they  were  no 
proof  that  the  pallid  form  which  they  loved  had 
ceased  to  love-  They  showed  only  the  will  of 
Heaven  that  he  should  be  restored  to  his  long 
home  in  the  lap  of  earth;  there  to  rest  as  a  new 
power,  an  object  of  reverent  worship.  They  carried 
him  to  some  lonely  hill-summit;  trees  and  flowtn 
were  planted  there;  and  it  became  a  sacred  and  in- 
violable spot^  where  the  mourner  felt  the  presence  of 
an  unseen  love,  and  held  sweet  yet  close  communiciu 
with  those  who  had  ^a^^^^d  frcim  sight.    There  the  son 
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came  for  years  to  mourn  his  father,  tlie  wife  her 
husbaiul;  thither  when  they  died  their  children  fol- 
lowed thcTii;  until,  when  generation  after  generation 
had  followed  one  another  thus,  each  mourner  be- 
came unawares  a  partaker  in  the  hallowing  influence 
of  the  Past,  and  passionate  grief  ^vas  purified  and 
calmed  at  entrance  into  the  solemn  assemblage  of 
the  Dead. 

And  the  whole  social  fabric  of  China  is  in  accord- 
ance with  this  faith.  In  Aft-ica,  in  Polynesia,  and, 
so  for  as  our  imperfect  records  enable  us  to  trace,  in 
the  early  history  of  all  civilised  nations,  Fetishisin 
is  found  correlated  with  the  simplest  possible  of 
sodal  organisations,  that  which  cionsists  simply  of 
the  aggregation  of  a  few  families,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  their  oldest  members.  In  such  a  society  the 
fetishes  or  objects  of  worship  may  varj'  not  oidy  for 
each  tribe,  but  for  each  family,  and  in  some  ci^es  for 
each  individual.*  As  there  were  no  gods,  there  were 
no  priesthoods;  no  famihcs  act  apart  from  the  reflt, 
mth  a  dI\Tne  right  to  rule  men,  either  spiritually  or 
temporally-  For  not  even  witli  the  imperial  family 
has  the  hereditary  principle  been  interpreted  with 
nearly  the  same  strictness  as  in  most  other  countries. 
In  every  respect  the  Chinese  constitution  of  society 
may  be  regarded  as  a  gigantic  amplification  of  the 
constitution  of  the  family.  The  family  is,  no  doubt, 
the  constituent  element  of  which  all  societies  are  com- 
posed; juat  as,  in  the  body,  all  tissues,  nervous  or 
muscular,  are  generated  from  the  prhnitive  cellular 

°  The  hcuathold  goda  of  ^leas  or  of  Rochel  Ulaatrate  this  nmplo 
phase,  and  shov  too  it®  survivnl  amidiat  more  complicated  religioM 
modes,  A^trulatry,  in  which  the  fetishes  wore  uecesaarily  ihe  waae  for 
all,  would  seem  to  be  tha  ttausition-fitago  between  Fetishism  iind  PoJy- 
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tissue;  but  whereas  in  other  societies  we  finil  & 
ferentiation  into  clajsaea  and  institutions  which  \m' 
no  direct  analogue  in  the  fiimilj',   in  ChinA  wc  I.. 
far  loss  of  tliis,  far  more  of  adherence  to  the  priioitivc 
social  tissiie,  to  the  patriarchal  type.      On  lliia  f, 
the  Tillage  and  tlie  empire  arc  alike  muulde<i.     lij 
position  of  the  emperor  is  not  the  absolute  jnrisdk^ 
tion  of  a  di\'ine  autocrat  who  "  can  do  no  wroai;" 
it  is  that  of  the  father  in  a  family.    Not  as  the  divine 
high   jjrlest,   but  as  the   ''  father  and   inotbtr  of  iiii 
people''    (to    use   the    Chinese  cxpre^»ion),   docs  ht 
offer  tin*  jtsu'ly  and  monthly  aacrlfict^  to  Ile&viai  and 
to  Earth.    And  what  the  emperor  is  to  the  emprt, 
that  the  elders  are  in  the  village.*     Absolutism  Ins 
no  place  in  the  Chinese  constitution.     Tu  their  ^^ 
ligion  they  have  no  conception  of  an  absolute  jwwtr; 
for  the  Sky  is  to  tbom  but  one  amoug  mjmy  fetisheA,f 
the  most  powerful,   it  is  true,  yet  modified  by 
rest,      And  siniihirly,  the  em])eror,   iht;    son  of 
Sky.  reigning  by  its  ^vill,  has  no  absolute  right 
cept  by  virtue  of  obeyhiy  its  mandates,     Ai^A  thi« 
limitation  of  his  power  is  far  from  being  theoretbd 
merely.     In  the   lx>ok  of  Mencius,  one  of   the  four 
sacred   books   which    are    taught    in   every    villagt- 
school,  aTid  which  are  in  tact  the  Bible  or  the  Coj 
of  the  Chinese,  we  read  tlie  following  dialogue: 


^  Captiun  BriiLG,  speaking  of  theae  *'  heaxl  men  of  the  village."  ^t' 
^^  The  proviDcial  B^minifit ration  of  Cbina  preficnts  few  poinLi  olwii 
reian,rkablti  tiatiiri^  as  the  poculiar  position  and  authority  beLi  hr  1lw< 
men  ;  ^Ttd  it  affords  one  of  tbu  munj  striking  proofo  of  tlte  T  i  luTiimj 
of  tlie  CliliiBse  ubaractc^f  to  reveruui^  old  nge,  and  be  guidci  W  Ut 
opiniins,''    T-irj,lrt'j  Rrh^Ulim^  p.  2ft. 

+  '*  Heaven  and  Eartb  are  migltty,  it  Ja  tmo  ;  yet  w©  find  Ihul  1 
a«  not  witbout  defecla/'  Q\ia^c  Lmea  meres  th  hi  Chirtr,  Pauth 
translation,  drntpeariia-'a  edit.  p.  73. 
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"The  kiDf;  of  Thsi  agked  Moncins:  Te  it  tme  that  Shing- 
:kaD^  detlironed  Kie,  andbaaished  him:  aud  that  Wou-^rang  \}^l 
tioou-^Q*  to  death  ? 

"  Meiicias  respti^tfully  anfiwered :  So  history  relatea- 

"  Una,  then,  sind  the  kiug,  u  minister  or  subject  tbe  right  to 
dethrone  iT  to  kill  a  prince  ? 

^  He,  replied  Mencius,  who  eoinmita  on  outrage  upon  humanity 
Ia  called  a  bandit;  he  who  commits  oa  outrage  upon  juBtico  ia 
called  a  tyrant.  Now  Ifacditfi  and  tmnla  arc  men  whom  we  look 
upon  as  reprobate  and  outcast,  I  have  heard  it  Baid  that  Won* 
wan^  put  to  death  a  reprobate  outcast  called  Cheou-Bia ;  I  never 
heard  it  said  that  he  killed  his  prince/'t 

Probably   in    no    monarchical    country    has    the 
dciple  of  hereditary  succcsslou  been  bo  loosely  re- 
irded.      Every    Chiuaiiiaii  luis    read  in    his    sacred 
jks  that  the  earliest  emperors,  to  whom  all  sub- 
juent  dynasties  look  as  their  highest  exemplars 
k1  t}'pe3,  chose  not  their  sons  but  their  ablest  minis- 
ra    for  their  successors-     Another   dialogue  from 
le  book  of"  Mcnciiis  illustrates  the  Chinese  theory  of 
empire  very  clearly. 

"la  U  tme,  ej^kcd  Wen-fihang-,  that  the  Emperor  Yao  gave  the 
empire  to  Shim  ? 

"  Not  so,  replied  Menciua ;  the  eon  of  Heaven  cannot  beatow 
the  empire  on  any  man. 

"I  know  it;  bat  since  Shan  obtained  the  empire,  from  whom 
did  he  obtitin  it  ? 

"  From  neavcn, 

"  Did  Honven  in  bestowing  the  empire  declare  its  will  in  clear 
and  audible  words  ? 

''  Assuredly  not.  Heaven  ajieaka  not.  It  makes  known  its 
will  by  hiunan  actions  and  i>y  great  events ;  and  that  is  alL 

*'  By  human  actions  and  by  great  events?    "WTiat  mean  you? 
'  The  SOL  of  Heaven  ean  only  put  forth  some  one  for  the 


^  Kie  and  Cboou  Bin  were  the  last,  respectively,  of  the  1st  and  2d 

dyuuBtira. 

f  C^uutrc  Livres  tacr^  de  la  ChiQQi  p.  251. 
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Bcceptoace  of  HciLTen;  lie  cmmot  ordain  that  IleQTen  &baD  conTi? 
on.  him  the  empire  The  vn^Bals  of  the  ejupir^  maj  prgpoae  t 
man  to  the  son  of  HcuvoDi  they  cuimot  ordain  Uiat  the  eon  of 
Hearen  fihfiU  give  him  the  dignitj-  of  yassal  prince-  The 
officer  of  a  tovra  may  propose  a  imin  to  the  prince  Taasal  i 
Cfttmot  ordain  that  tho  princij  voesal  GhallmGke  him  ft  first  officer.] 
Tao  proposed  Shun  to  Htittven;  Heavei  aocepted  him.  He  show^^ 
him  to  tht  people  tovered  with  glorj;  the  people  accepted  him- 
Therefore  did  I  saj-,  Heuven  speida  not;  it  declares  its  will  ty 
human  ftctiona  and  by  ^eat  events,  nothing  more. 

"What  mean  you  by  yoar  words,  'he  proposed  him  to  tU 
Eeaircn,  and  the  Heaven  accepted  him ;  he  ehowcd  him  to  the 
people  covered  with  gior>%  and  the  people  ac<ie]>t«d  him*  ? 

**  He  ordered  him  to  perform  tjie  rit^e  of  sacrifice,  and  hit 
eacrifices  were  well  iileDsLng  to  the  ix)wera:  thus  Heaven  accepted 
him.  He  made  him  the  chief  miniat^r  of  state,  and  the  affairs  of  ■ 
state  were  well  ordered;  all  the  families  of  the  empire  were  stj 
peace  and  Batisfied;  thus  the  people  ncccpted  him.  Heaven  gara 
bira  the  empire,  and  tlie  people  also  gave  it.  Therefore  I  m^ 
*  the  Bon  of  Heaven  cannot  of  hia  own  accord  give  tlie  empire  t* 
any  man/  Shun  helped  Yao  to  administer  for  twenty-eight  yean. 
"Wiien  Tao  died  and  the  Uiree  jeara'  mourning  were  ended,  Shnn 
left  the  aon  of  Yao,  and  withdrevr  to  the  south  of  the  Sontii 
Kiver,  to  leave  him  Hie  empire.  But  the  ^eat  vassals  of  the 
empire,  who  came  in  spring  and  autumn  to  swear  ftuth  and 
homage,  did  not  go  to  tho  son  of  Yao,  bat  to  Shnn.  Those  who 
hud  suits  to  be  decided  went  not  to  the  son  of  Yao,  bat  to  ^un. 
The  poeta  who  anng  of  greot  nchieveraente,  sung  not  the  de^ 
of  the  gon  of  Yao,  bat  of  Shun.  Therefore  said  I  that  it  ww 
tLe  work  of  tho  power  of  Heaven-  Then  Rhun  came  into  the 
centml  kingdom  and  ascended  the  throne.  Had  he  Gtaid  in  tie 
palace  of  Yao,  and  kept  his  eon  under  constraint,  that  would  hswj 
been  to  nenrp  the  empire,  not  to  receive  it  from  JlGaven-  It  Iim 
been  suid  of  old,  "Hie  Heaven  sees,  but  sees  through  the  eyes 
of  my  people ;  the  Heaven  hears,  but  hears  through  the  ears  of  my 
people/  And  this  it  is  I  meant  to  my. 

"  Wen-shang  said  a^rain:  It  ifl  said  that  after  the  time  of 
Yao  the  empire  was  no  longer  given  to  the  moat  wise,  but  pasacd 
to  the  son.    Was  that  so? 

"It  was  not  BO,  said  Mencius.      If  Heaven   gives  the  cm- 
"re  to  the  THBc  mimBter,  \.b.cii  iu  ia  ^vea  to   him;   if  to  tlie 
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600,  then  it  is  given  to  him-  Shan  put  forward  Tu  for  Heaven's 
acceptance,  AHer  seventeen  years  Shun  died-  Yn  mourned 
liim  for  three  years;  then  he  left  the  eon  of  ^nn,  and  with- 
drew to  the  country  of  Yang-Bhing>  But  the  people  of  the  em- 
pire followed  him,  as  after  the  death  of  Yao  tliej  had  followed 
not  the  fion  of  Yao  but  Khun,  Ya  put  forward  X  for  Heaven's 
acceptance.  After  seven  years  Yu  died-  After  the  three  years  of 
mourning,  Y  left  the  eon  of  Yu,  and  withdrew  to  the  north  of 
I\Ioant  Ki-chan.  Bat  the  ]ieople  and  the  great  vassals  and  tlie 
poela  did  not  come  to  Y,  hut  to  Khi  the  eon  uf  Yu,  Baying:  He  is 
the  son  of  our  priace.  The  cause  waa  that  the  son  of  Yao  and  of 
Shun  had  fallca  away  from  the  virtues  of  their  fathers.  But  Khi 
the  Bon  of  Yn  being  a  mac  man  accepted  and  continued  with 
due  respect  hia  father*t  ways  of  governing-  Moreover,  whereas 
Shun  and  Yu  were  first  ministers  for  inany  yeare,  Y  was  miniBtev 
for  only  a  ft?w  years.  All  these  tilings  are  the  work  of  tlie  TTeiiveQ; 
they  depend  not  upon  man.  For  that  wiiich  works  and  brin^ 
abont  in  wayH  which  we  cannot  see  is  the  Heaven;  that  which 
coraefi  without  man'B  causing,  it  is  the  Hcavcn'a  decree,"* 

The  briefest  notice  of  Chinese  society  would  be 
too  brief,  would  indeed  be  altogether  abortive,  with- 
out some  reference  to  the  man  to  wbose  heroic  and 
saintly  lifo  so  large  a  share  of  its  higliest  attributes 
are  due-  Great  men  are  of  their  time  and  of  their 
country.  They  transcend  both,  they  modify  and 
mould  both;  but  in  both  they  ore  deeply  rooted^  and 
with  both  they  intensely  sympathise;  even  when,  like 
Dante  and  Milton,  fallen  on  evil  days,  their  sympathy 
can  find  no  vent  but  in  words  of  indignation  and 
fierce  invective. 

Confuciua,  or  Khoung-Fou-tseu,  the  conaolidator, 
rather  than  the  luiinder,  of  Chineye  religion  and  so- 
ciety, was  bom  in  the  year  551  B.C.,  and  died  about 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  His  father  was 
governor  of  Tseou,  a  small  town  in  the  province  of 

<*  Qii*tre  Livres  Bacr6»  de  In  Chine,  pp.  367-370. 
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Shan-toung,  But  Ma  father  died  early;  and  Con- 
fucius owed  his  early  training  to  a  wise  aud  devolcd 
mother-  It  was  her  chief  care  that  he  should  enter 
early  upon  the  duties  of  a  citizen;  and  at  her  desire 
he  accepted  at  the  eai'ly  a^c  of  seventeen  a  subon^- 
nate  ottice  in  the  inspection  of  the  com-market.  In 
this  and  other  more  unportant  offices  he  clistingaLshed 
himself  by  extraordinary  care  and  vigilance  in  tlic 
detection  of  fraud,  and  in  the  acrpdsitioii  of  adininis- 
trative  details,  especially  of  every  thing  relating  u> 
agriculture.  When  he  was  twenty-four  years  old, 
hie  mother  died-  It  had  been  in  ancient  times  & 
custom  that  the  son  at  the  fiither's  or  the  mother'* 
death  should  retire  from  public  life  for  tlu'ee  years, 
Confucius,  in  whose  mind  no  doubt  the  gcmis  of  his 
peculiar  method  of  Bocial  renovation  had  been  long 
gromng,  revived  this  custom.  In  those  three  years 
of  solitude  his  scheme  of  life  matured  itself  by 
meditation  and  by  study  of  the  ancient  WTitinjcs, 
traditions,  and  institutions  of  Cliina,  His  wliole  con- 
ception was  to  recall  his  countrjTnen  to  these  ancient 
tradltiouH ;  to  coordinate  them  iulo  a  coherent  sys- 
tem, to  infuse  new  life  into  them,  and  thus  to  lay 
down  a  deiinite  and  firm  haais  of  conviction  and  of 
conduct,  His  time  of  retirement  ended,  he  spent 
the  next  twenty  years  of  his  life  ui  travelUng  through 
the  various  princi|^alities  of  which  China  at  that  time 
consisted,*  Diu'Ing  this  period  we  tiiid  liim  propa- 
gating hia  convictiona  in  every  way  that  circum- 
stances admitted ;  often  invited  to  the  various  courts 
where  hia  raided  knowledge  and  hl^  grasp   of  admi- 

'  The  limits  of  hia  actinn  ncem  to  have  been  Pe-tohi-U  »nd  Ui> 
nver  Tang-tee  to  tlie  north  md  south;  the  provinces  of  ShM-totnwr 
and  Sheu-ai  to  the  enat  aiii  m^. 
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nistrative  detail  made  his  services  most  valnaUe; 
as  otten  banished  from  tliese  courts  when  his  severe 
and  righteous  counsels  were  rejected:  preaching  then 
to  Ilia  more  intimate  disciples,  or  witaiing  casual  by- 
standers by  familiar  and  Socratic  dialogues;  always 
and  in  ever^'"  place  holding  last  to  the  great  purpose 
of  his  life,  the  consolidation  and  renewal  of  all  that 
was  noble  in  the  old  traditions,  the  enforcement  of 
this  new  and  yet  ancient  standard  of  duty  on  his 
fellow-menj  and  as  the  surest  path  to  that  end,  the 
maintenance  of  his  orni  life  to  the  level  of  that 
standard.  At  the  age  of  fifty-one,  his  career  aa  % 
teacher  was  interrupted  by  an  ejtrnest  invitation  from 
the  I'rince  of  Loa,  whose  affairs  had  been  disorgan- 
ised by  unscrupulous  officials,  to  accept  the  office  of 
prime  minister*  He  unwillinj^ly  consented;  but  on 
the  absolute  condition  that  his  predecessor  in  the 
office  should  be  put  to  death.  Of  the  guilt  of  this 
man  there  was  no  doubt:  the  only  hesitation  arose 
from  his  power;  but  weak  philanthropy,  where  public 
welfare  and  morality  were  at  stake,  was  no  part  of 
Confucius'  character-  After  full  investigation  the 
sentence  was  at  once  carried  into  effect ;  and  his 
energetic  and  upright  admyilstration  in  a  few  years 
reistored  order  and  prosperity.  At  the  death  of  the 
Prince  of  Lou,  whose  successor  was  of  a  different 
temper,  Confucius  resLuued  hla  missionary  life.  The 
number  of  his  disciples  had  by  this  time  increased, 
and  his  doctrine  had  become  widely  disseminatcd- 
The  last  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  his  native 
province,  and  were  devoted  to  a  more  methodic 
elaboration  of  his  system.  They  were  embittered  by 
losses  J  that  of  his  wife,  his  son,  and  Jiis  favourite 
disciple,  Yen-houei.     They  were  saddened  also  by 
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the  sense,  which  rJl  the  greatest  minds  must  feel,  cf 
failure  and  ol"  shortcoming-  GiviDg-  way  for  a  mo* 
ment  to  these  feelings  a  £ew  dnys  before  his  death, 

"The  pillara  of  t!io  house  are  givinfj  wnr,"  he  eakl,  **t 
there  irill  eoon  be  no  shelter;  the  grass  is  withc-rini^  ap, 
there  is  no  [ilacc  ^here  to  sit  down  nnd  rest ;  ihe  p«rc  doctriu 
had  altogether  disitppearedj  it  was  utterly  for^ttcn ;  I  stivre  U 
restore  IL  tu  itt*  ani/ieiit  power.  I  liuvc  not  been  able  to  i!u  m. 
"Will  there  be  anj  one  when  I  am  gone  to  take  this  heavy  tot 
upon  him?" 

Butj  in  general,  his  last  weeks  were  spent  in  calin 
provision  and  counsel  ibr  those  who  were  to  follo^r 

"In  the  anhappj  state  thnt  we  ore  in/'  he  ^d*  **  sod  wiih 
ihe  repugnance  that  oveiy  where  prevails  Tor  niornl  reformaiitc 
find  for  the  rerivnl  of  nncient  doctrine,  you  cau  Jiaj-dlv  hope  tv 
bring  the  masa  of  men  to  the  etoudard  of  dntj.  You  eee  whtf 
fmall  encceae  hoa  followed  my  c^vn  eForte,  eftorta  mice-asinel; 
mfiint&ined  daring  my  long  life.  What  yon  may  hope  to  do  ifi  to 
icip  to  preserve  the  traet  confided  to  me,  and  which  I  now  hvod 
to  jon.  Yon  in  turn  will  transmit  it  to  others,  so  that  it  idx\ 
reach  future  generation^,'* 

He  died  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age.  He  wa; 
buried  by  his  disciples  in  strict  accordance  mih 
ancient  rites-  Increasing  multitudes  flocked  cverv 
year  to  his  tomK  Every  century  the  influence  of 
his  name  gi'ew  stronger;  and  under  the  Ilan  d\-nastT- 
About  one  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  en» 
the  worship  of  Confucius  became  formally  incor 
rated  into  the  religion  of  the  empire.  Under  lat 
djTiasties,  these  reverential  feelings  have  continuallj 
Btrengthened,  The  introduction  of  Buddhisin 
had  no  power  to  weaken  them.  The  descendant 
of  Confucius  still  live,  and  enjoy,  by  a  solitari"  exJ 
ccptioDj  hereditary  \\Qno\ir?i. 
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The  life  of  Confucius  differs  alto^'ether  from  that 
of  other  rehgiou3  renovators.  The  founders  of  the 
BiKldhist^  Parsee,  Christian,  antl  llohainniedati  sys- 
tems proclaimed  new  doctruies,  which  claslied  utterly 
-with  the  accepted  faith  of  those  around  them.  Their 
wort,  therefore,  w(ls  twufuld;  they  came  not  merely 
to  fulfil,  hut  to  destroy.  They  brought  peace  among 
men,  but  they  brought  also  division  Their  doc- 
trinea  brought  joy  and  strength  to  the  noblest  minds, 
but  set  before  them  a  life  of  defensive  and  a^gre^aive 
struggle.  Between  Buddhism  and  Brahminisra,  be- 
tween Chnatianity  and  Paganism,  between  Moham- 
medauism  and  Byzantine  Christianity,  there  could  be 
no  peace*  And  the  strife  was  not  merely  between 
their  own  smdl  socictyand  the  government  of  their 
state;  it  crossed  the  tlireshold  of  home;  it  set  the  fa- 
ther against  the  son,  the  daughter  against  the  mother. 
Needful  as  these  changes  were,  grand  and  ennobling 
aawcrc  their  rcsidts,  they  were  yet  attended  with  the 
mischief,  from  which  no  revolutions  can  be  exempt, 
of  destroying  many  of  the  ties  which  give  dignity 
and  stability  to  human  life;  of  undermming  for  a 
time  at  least  the  institution  of  the  family,  the  very 
basis  of  all  social  existence. 

The  destiny  of  Confucius  waa  altogether  different. 
It  was  not  his  fimction  to  be  the  revealcr  of  a  new 
faith.  The  doctrine  that  he  preached  contained  no 
watchword  of  battle,  no  germ  of  future  strife.  Of  all 
hia  sayings  there  was  none  more  frequently,  more 
emphatically  repeated  than  this,  that  wlmt  he  taught 
was  not  new  but  old-  He  claimed  the  discovery  of 
no  fresh  truth  ;  he  strove  only  to  recall  men  to 
ancient  truths  long  rejected  and  forgotten-  After 
scrupuloua  and  exemplary  fulfilment  of  every  filial 
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and  civic  duty,  he  devoted  many  years  of  tKnogk 
to  tho  study  of  the  ancient  records  and  tradidonHfj 
hi3  coUTitrj'.  On  these,  and  not  on  any  diviiie  re^ 
lation,  the  New  Life  which  he  preached  wa-n  ImA 
Doubtless  these  ancient  precepts  iinderu'ent  a  in». 
velloua  and  spiritual  change,  unconsciously  tu  bia^ 
self,  in  passing  through  the  alembic  of  his  grand  u: 
simple  mind  :  doubtless  higher  elevations  and  nobW 
ranges  of  duty  rose  up  on  the  foutidatious  of  the  oU. 
But  as  the  prophets  of  other  times  s)>okc  i*ntii  tfac 
voice  of  God,  so  Confucius  spoke  with  the  voice  c( 
the  Past;  and  in  laying  do^\Ti  the  scheme  otduty 
which  has  guided  the  hearts  of  millions  for  twodiou- 
sand  3'ears,  that  sanction  sufficed  him* 

Confiicius  wrote  no  bobks,  properly  spe^aVi'  ■ 
He  compiled  and  edited  !n  a  sj'stcmatic  form,  \^ 
comments,  the  ancient  traditions,  Avhether  hi&tori^ , . 
poetical,  or  ceremonial-  These  compilations,  naindir. 
the  Y-king  or  book  of  transformations,  the  Chou- 
king  or  book  of  annals,  the  Chi-tin;^  or  book  of 
verses,  and  the  Li-ki  or  book  of  rites,  undcrweoi 
still  further  alterations  under  the  Han  dynastj- (200 
B.C.  to  263  A.D.),  and  since  that  time  bave  rcmaitiGd 
unaltered. 

There  are  four  books  that  go  by  Ins  name- 
first,  Ta-Hio,  or  Great  Study,  consists  of  a  cor 
tary  by  Theng-tseu,  au  intimate  friend  and  disciple  i 
Confucius,  on  a  few  paragrnphs  whicli  apj)ear  to  hav 
been   written  by  the   master.     The    second,    Sho 
Yung,  or  the  Just  Mean,  was  written  hy  hia   grand 
son,  from  recollection-     The  Lun-Yu,  or  Pbilosoph 
Conversi^tione,  was  also  compiled  by  his  Immedtaie 
disciples.     The  fourth,  Hiao-Kiug,  or  Filial  Obe(U- 
ence»  was  ivritten  like  the  first  by  Theng-tsea. 
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From  these  worka  wc  get  a  clear  conception  of 

his  moral  system.  We  find  a  scheme  of  life  and  of 
duty  eminently  coherent  and  practicah  Of  meta- 
physical speculation,  of  knowledge  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge,  of  abstruse  inquiry  pursued  for  the  keen 
intellectual  pleasure  of  the  chase,  Confucius  had  no 
conception;  and  had  it  been  suj^j]^e,sted,  he  would 
have  utterly  repudiated  it,  as  an  unwarrantable  waste 
of  effort.  Equally  averse  was  he  to  enter  into  super- 
natural iuquirloa,  or  to  any  pi^etencc  of  possessing 
miraculous  [Xiwer, 

"To  seek  the  principles  of  tilings  which  are  beyond  humnn 
understanding;  to  perfono  extraordiuiiry  actioae  beyoiid  human 
power;  to  work  miraclea  iu  ordci-  to  have  iidiuircrs  and  discipleB 
m  fdture  ages;  for  this  1  hnve  no  desire."* 

In  the  Ta-IIio,  the  great  problem  of  life  is  clearly 
conceived. 

"  The  ohjcct  tf  the  fireat  Stui^y  is  to  der^lop  and  bring  to 
light  tlie  Inminons  printriple  of  reason  whiuL  we  have  received 
from  Heaven,  to  renew  men,  and  to  set  before  oHreelves  perfection, 
or  the  aovcreign  g(»od  as  the  great  purjKJse  of  life, 

"  We  mnet  ^at  know  the  object  for  which  we  ought  to  strive, 
and  then  form  our  resolution:  the  reBolution  formed,  the  spirit 
becomes  calm,  and  we  enjoy  that  peace  ^hiL^li  cannot  be  tnmbled; 
enjoymg  that  peaoe,  we  aic  enabled  to  meditate  on  the  eauses 
and  conaequcuooa  of  things  around  ua  and  of  iiuman  actionB,  and 
thereby  to  reach  the  state  of  perfection  wo  desire." 

If  this  should  seem  unpracticEd,  read  what  fol- 
loWTs: 

"  The  iirinces  cf  old,  who  desired  to  foater  in  their  kingdom 
the  precious  principlu  of  n-a&on  received  from  Heaven,  endea- 
voured firfct  to  govern  their  kingdoms  well;  desiring  to  goveni 
their  kiopdoms  well,  they  endeavoured  first  to  order  their  fiuniliea 

**  Quatra  Livres  aatarea  de  la  Chine,  p.  72. 
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aright;  desiriug  tooi'der  their  families  rightly,  they  endearoc 
firet  to  reform  themselves,  to  render  their  own  souU  apright,  to 
kcei>  their  purposes  psire  and  ^iacerc;  in  order  to  do  this  ibej 
8tro;-e  to  perfect  their  knowledge  of  morality,  and  penetrate  the 
causes  and  eonnequcnces  of  human  action. 

*'Tlie6L!  leing  jwnuCratcd,  and  moral  truth  thus  nndcntood, 
the  Gonl  becomes  upri<;lit,  and  the  individual  character  refomudi 
thfii  the  family  is  ^rell  ordered,  then  the  state  well  gOTeraed,  ud 
then  (Minci'  and  hwmouy  is  n!Stored  to  the  world- 

"I\om  the  niobt  exalted  to  the  most  obscure  and  h.unil>le,  iht 
dutj'  is  the  snnkc  for  all^  eclT-reformation,  self-iniprovciueiiti  itj 
the  bfl^  of  all  progress  and  moral  growth-*'* 

The   Shiiug-Yuiig,    or  the    Maintenance    of  tli 
Just  Meiuif  is   the  most  systematic  of  these   vroA 
By  the  Meau  secma  to  be  understood   the  state  of 
perfect  hai'iDouy  ill  the  \Vorld  and  in    Man,  which 
results  t'rom  the  right  balance  of  the  affections  and 
desires  under  the  control  of  the  high   principle  of 
duty;  in  other  Tords,  of  "the  Will    or    Law  im- 
planted by  Heaven  in  all  beings  of  the    TTnivePsc" 
For   not   msm   merely,  but  all  nature   was   regarde 
as  penetrated  with  this  higher  principle : 

"  How  Tast  and  deep,"  Raid  the  philosopher,  "  are  the 
powereofneavcnaudof  Earth!  Te  look  for  them,  but  find  Uieoi 
not;  we  liEten  for  them,  but  hear  them  not;  they  are  one  with 
the  fiulietauce  of  things  and  cannot  be  sepu^teil.  Through  them 
it  is  that  men  purifr  and  sauctifj  their  hearts,  and  olfe  'P  f 
oblations  to  their  forefathers.  There  are  oceans  of  subtle  inteOi-fl 
gences  above  us  and  to  the  right  hand  and  the  left,  fittrroondiog' 
us  on  ever)-  side.'"t 

Accortlinp  to  his  conception^  there  is  in  man  and 
in  all  things  a  principle  akin  to  and  correspondiK 

•  QuBtre  LiTres  sacree  de  la  Chiae,  pp.  41, 42.  The  aboT«  ue  |k« 
vordd  of  Coofacios.  not  of  his  commimtator.  The  co&mMbta  coBiiil 
chie%  of  btstmoal  €xazapl^ 

t  Ibid,  p^  77. 
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with  the  Will  or  Law  of  Heaven.  The  object  of  a 
moral  system  or  rule  of  life  is  to  make  this  principle 
supreme.  But  it  must  be  recognised  and  distin- 
guished from  other  principles  of  actiou.  The  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  the  sage  is  therefore  to 
understand  the  human  heart,  and  analyse  its  passions. 
But  for  this  the  highest  summit  of  spiritual  perfec- 
tion is  indispensable. 

"  OnXj  those  men  who  have  reftcLed  sovereigu  perfettion  can 
thoronghlj'  know  the  law  of  their  o\m  l>eiDg,  and  the  duties 
which  follow  from  thut  law;  knowing  this,  thoj  uudorstrind  the 
nature  of  other  men,  and  can  tcacli  them  tow  to  obey  the  law  of 
Heaven;  nndorstnudiTig  tJiis,  tkey  can  miderEtnnd  also  the  natoro 
of  other  living  limngB,  and  can  enahle  them  also  to  fnlfil  the  law 
of  their  beinjr;  thnn,  by  their  high  faculties,  thej  cnn  aid  in  the 
trnnaformation  and  eustfinnncc  of  all  beings;  and  constitnte,  as  it 
were,  a  third  power  between  the  Heaven  and  the  Earth."* 

Yet  while  transcendent  goodness  and  power  are 
thus  placed  in  their  true  position,  the  lower  steps  of 
the  moral  scale  are  not  neglected.  Nest  to  tlic  snint 
who  reaches  this  higli  state  from  innate  purity  and 
nobleness  of  nature^  mthout  p:ijn  and  struggle,  is  the 
sage  who  strives  towards  it  by  earnest  self-culture, 
self-restraint,  self-purification,  never  lowing  sight  of  his 
object,  never  wholly  attaining  it.  Othei's  there  are, 
and  in  far  greater  numbers, 

"who  cither  have  ncvor  bo  BtriTOO,  or  if  they  etriTe,  rot  often  fail; 
let  them  not  bo  diflconragod:  who  bavo  never  meditated,  or  who 
if  thoy  meditate,  yet  have  never  gained  a  clear  knowledge  of 
good-  let  them  not  be  diHcouragcd:  who  have  never  diftcemed 
good  from  evil,  or  at  lenst  who  hure  never  been  able  to  dist-em  it 
clearly;  who  have  never  practised  what  is  right,  or  who,  if  they 
practiflQ  it,  yet  never  expend  their  whole  force  thereon;  let  not 
such  be  diBconroged  or  ataj  their  efforts;  what  others  do  at  one 

*  Quatre  Livrea  aacrfs  da  la  Ohino,  p.  90, 
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ellbrt,  ibey  sboD  do  viUi  ten;  vhat  othss  do  with  a  hoDdi^ 
tri&k,  thej'  ^ull  Accomi^tah  irith  a  Uioaaufed-" 

Confucius  Is  DOt  content,  however,  irrth 
ties.    He  laya  down  with  ccxisidenible  minutenass  It^ 
five  great  classes  of  mutual  obligationa  into  vrinA 
he  concerves    the   duties   of  men  may    be   diridetl: 
those  of 

Prince  and  mimstt?rs, 
Futher  Mid  children. 
Husband  and  wife- 
Elder  brother  and  younger  brother- 
Friend  and  friend. 

To  accomplish  these  duties  three  great  moral  facul- 
ties have  been  given  us:  "  Keason,  or  the  ligbt  ot 
intelligence,  to  distinguish  good  from  e\il;  humaninr. 
or  imiversal  benevolence;  and  mond  courage/'* 

Nine  niles  arc  given  for  good  government : 

1-  Self-culture. 

2.  Reverence  for  wise  men, 

3.  Love  for  parents  and  relatives, 
4-  Respect  for  chief  functionaries. 

5.  Good  relations  with  subordinate  officials. 

6.  Fatherly  love  for  people. 

7.  Encouragement  of  science  and  art. 

8.  Welcome  to  strangers. 

9.  Treatment  of  vassals  in  friendly  spirit- 
Then  the  consetiuences  to  the  ruler  of  ^KJl  <i 

these  rules  are  ^ven : 

1,  Diit\'  ■\%'ill  be  paid  to  him* 

2-  He  will  be  instructed  in  principles  of  rii'ln 
and  wrong* 
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3.  DiiFerent  members  of  his  family  will  agree. 

4.  State  affairs  ^vill  be  in  good  order, 

5.  Subordinates  will  be  zealous  in  their  duty, 

6.  The  people  will  imitate  their  superiors, 
7p  His  own  wealth  will  be  spent  rationally. 

8,  Eminent  men  will  come  from  foreign  re- 

gions. 

9,  His  rule  will  be  respected  by  all  vassala. 

Then  the  means  of  performing  each  of  these 
duties  are  detailed.  But  all  these  rules,  he  continues, 
spring  from  one  great  principle,  the  Law  of  Heaven, 
of  Perfection.  With  a  clear  conception  of  the  law  of 
duty,  and  with  resolute  determination  to  follow  it, 
we  shall  not  fail. 

Such,  in  faint  outline,  was  the  teaching  of  this 
great  man.  The  reader  of  the  works  from  which 
I  quote  will  find  growing  round  the  framework 
of  hia  systematic  structure  numberless  beautiful 
maxims  of  practical  morality  that  are  often  fancied 
to  be  peculiar  to  Western  Europe,  "  The  doctrine 
of  our  master/^  said  his  disciple  Theng-taeu,  "is 
simply  this  :  to  have  an  upright  heart,  and  to 
love  your  neighbour  as  yourself,"*  And  again: 
"Tseu-koung  asked:  Is  there  a  word  in  the  lan- 
guage which  is  of  itself  enough  as  a  guide  for 
our  life  ?  The  wise  man  answered :  There  is  the 
word  chou^  of  which  the  meaning  is  this:  What  we 
would  should  not  be  done  to  ua,  let  us  not  do  to 
otherH."t 

By  Confucius  as  well  as  by  the  most  eminent  of  his 
successors  Mencius,  the  strongest  belief  is  asserted  in 

**  Qoatr©  Livres  sacrfs  do  la  Chine,  p,  8C, 
t  Ibid.  pp.  122, 102. 
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the  e>dstence  of  innfite  goodness  and  benerolcnce 
in  human  natui'e,  aa  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  toial 
corruption, 

"All  men/'  eays  Menciue,  "have  in  themselves  Uie 
of  mercy  aod  pity,  of  &hame  and  hatred  of  T-lce,  of  reefject 
reverence.  It  is  for  each  one  by  caltnre  to  let  these  f««lia^ 
grow  or  to  let  them  either-  They  arc  piirt  of  the  oi-ganisotioB  of 
man  as  mnch  as  the  limbs  or  the  ecnses,  and  may  be  trained  » 
well-  The  moimtain  Nicon-chan  naturally  brings  forth  be^utiftJ 
trees.  Even  wlien  the  trunks  are  cnt  down,  young  &hoot«  will  o>ti- 
Btantly  rise  op.  If  cattle  are  alloweti  to  feed  Lhcre,  the  monutkia 
looks  bare :  Ghall  we  say,  theu,  that  bareness  is  DatTtrol  to  XhH 
mountain?  So  the  Jower  passions  ore  let  loose  to  eat  down 
nobler  growth  of  reverence  and  love  in  the  heart  of  man  :  bIii 
we  therefore  say  that  there  arc  no  snth  feehnga  ia  his  hoart  ai 
Under  the  quiet  peaccfal  nirs  of  laoming  ond  of  evening  lift 
shoots  tend  to  grow  ngaJn;  the  primitive  nahiro  of  man  is  ftf  & 
while  reetored.  But  if  the  evil  forces  of  the  da^-time  are  lO 
strong  aB  to  overhear  these  hleeBod  influences,  they  lose  at  I«t 
their  reBtorntive  |x>wer;  the  liig-her  part  of  man  disappean;  )ak 
nature  seems  like  that  of  the  brntesi  and  men  baj  that  thi* 
higher  port  never  existed  at  alL 

"  There  ia  a  feeling  in  all  mea  wliich  makes  them  love  wmN 
thiuf^  better  than  life;  hate  something  worse  than  death-  Some 
men  atrengthen  that  feeling;  some  let  it  die  out;  bat  all  hare  it. 

**  Humanity  is  the  heart  of  man  ;  justice  is  the  path  of  man 
To  leave  the  path  and  not  follov  it,  to  lose  the  heart  ani]  nrt 
find  it,  this  is  the  real  cause  for  grief.  If  bo  mnch  aa  but  &t 
fourth  finger  of  onr  hand  is  maimed,  we  go  from  pr^Tiacc  W 
province  to  find  one  that  will  cure  it.  And  yet  if  onr  hearts 
per\"erted  from  ita  true  human  likene^  we  take  no  thought  W 
get  back  Uie  sense  of  Justice  and  nprightnesa  that  we  hare  IogL'  ^ 

"  To  know  Heaven,  is  to  develop  the  principle  of  oar  hij 
ture.    To  pi-eservc  and  foster  this  higher  naturi;,  is  to  coi 
HeuvGu^a  decree.    To  take  uo  thought  whether  onr  life  be  looffff 
short;  to  strive  equally  in  either  case  to  improve  our  naloi^- 
ie  the  order  which  wc  receive  from  Heaven  ;  this   is  (jur  De£tivrJ 
TVTioBO  dies  after  ha^-ing  practiBcd  in  every  point  the  law  of 
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duty  within  ue,  fiilfilB  the  juat  decree  of  Hearen.    Ho  who  dies  & 
criminal  falfila  it  aot,"^ 

Handed  do\vn  as  a  trust  by  Confucius  to  his 
successors,  these  doctrines  have  formed,  and  still 
form,  the  ground-work  of  the  elaborate  and  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  educatioUj  by  which  the  govern- 
ing class  in  China  has  been  trained  for  its  duties. 
And  when  it  Ik  considered  that  this  governing  class 
forms  no  aristocratic  hereditary  caste,  but  that  each 
member  of  it  has  been  selected  after  strinfjent  cxami- 
nationf  from  the  students  of  the  colleges  and  schools 
which  are  brought  within  the  reach  of  every  thrifty 
peasant  in  the  empire,  it  is  a  moderate  conclusion, 
that  in  no  other  part  of  the  world,  unless  we  except 
Western  Europe  in  times  when  Catholicism  had  not 
lost  Its  power,  have  such  continuous  and  systematic 
efforts  been  made  for  the  dissemination  of  moral 
trntb. 

In  the  brief  review  that  has  been  given  of  Chi- 
nese history,  the  common  notion,  that  China  is  in  a 
state  of  social  and  political  stagnation,  has  been,  I 
think,  sufficiently  disproved,  I  have  sho^vn  a  contin- 
uous and  progressive  change,  moral,  intellectual,  and 
material,  from  the  earliest  emperors  to  Confucius, 
from  Confucius  to  the  time  of  Thsin-chi^  ivhea  the 
imperial  power  was  thoroughly  constituted,  and  an 
aggregate  of  small  kingdoms  firmly  knit  together 
into  an  organic  whole  :  still  further  advancement  in 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  A.D.,  the  Augustan 
age  of  Chinese  Uteratiu^e,  when  printing  was  in- 
vented, and  the  system  of  appointment  to  office  by 

*  Quatre  Livres  Bocr^a  de  la  Chine,  p.  430. 

f  For  a  moat  intert^tiug  jiccouut  o£  theao  examinatious,  see  Mr. 
Meadows*  book  on  RelelUons  in  China* 
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esftminationa  open  to  the  whole  people  was  ftilW 
developed  ;  finally,  culminntioQ  of  greatness  in  ^ 
last  centuiy,  the  age  of  Kang-hi  and  KKn-Ioun^ 
Avhcu  China,  prosperous  at  home,  extended  the  readi^ 
of  her  strong  and  civiUsing  iuiiucnce  over  the  seofr 
bai'harona  regions  of  Tartar^'  and  Thibet- 
Cut  though  a  movement,  aiid  a  progreairt 
movement,  may  easily  be  traced  by  observers  lAa 
are  not  wilfully  ditidaiuful  of  Gvery  mode  of  civiCiifr 
tioii  but  their  o^vn,  the  broad  fact  still  remains,  tW 
such  progress  will  bear  no  comparison  ivith  ik 
mai'velloualy  rapid,  fertile,  and  mjiny-sided  devet^ 
ment  which  has  been  visible  in  Western  Europe 
for  more  than  two  thousand  yeai's,  China  cooU 
boast  of  an  advanced  civilisation,  of  great  h«roc^ 
and  of  lofty  moralists,  before  Homer  &ang,  befcct' 
Troy  was  built,  before  the  Greek  gods  had  gathertd 
on  OljTupus,  China  had  an  extensive  printed  ljt6 
ratnre^  and  an  elaborate  educational  system,  ai  t 
time  when  Cliristian  emperors  could  hni'dly  read  <t 
write-  To  what  cause,  then,  in  it  due,  tliat  in  itie 
extreme  West  of  the  Eurasian  continent,  scientific 
discovery  and  material  improvement  have  for  dome 
centuries  been  proceeding  with  &uch  accelerated  ve- 
locity, that  to  superficial  observers  the  comparativclj 
slow  movement  of  Chinese  eivihsation  should  hw 
appeared  retrogression  or  stagnation  ? 

The  explanation  lies  in  this.     Western   Eun^ 
has  for  neai-ly  three  thousand  years  been   the  SCCIM 
of  a  scries  of  distinct  and  peculiar  social  rcvoluti 
in   wbleli   the  other  populations  of  uur   planet 
taken  no  share.     The  result  of  each  of  these 
mcnts  has  been   to  develop    some   one    element  of 
human    nature    to    high  intensity  irrespectively  of 
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the  rest.  Taking  a  broad  view  of  Western  history 
down  to  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  thir* 
teenth  centurj^  we  find  it  falling  naturally  into 
three  great  periods,  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  and  the 
Feudal  or  Cntholic.  Speaking  with  the  breadth 
necessarj^  in  the  philosophy  oi*  historj',  it  is  beyond 
dispute  that  tlie  Greek  period  developed  the  intellect, 
the  Eoman  period  the  energies,  the  Catholic  period 
the  affections,  to  an  hitensity  far  surpassing  their 
primeval  growth  in  theocratic  or  fetishist  societies. 
In  Greece,  for  the  first  time  in  the  world'a  history, 
we  see  the  independent  action  of  the  intellectual 
poiv-crs  ;  in  other  words,  truth  sought,  not  for  its 
moral  or  material  value,  but  for  its  own  sake.  Phi- 
losophers there  had  been  in  India  or  China ;  but 
their  philosophy,  whether  its  problems  were  soluble 
or  other^vise,  dealt  exclusively  ^vitli  the  phenomena 
of  human  nature.  Physical  and  mathematlcftl  qiies- 
tions  were  pursued  just  so  far  as  their  hearing  on 
practical  life  was  a]>parcnt,  and  no  farther-  The  sci- 
entific man,  the  type  realised  in  its  highest  degree 
by  Archimedes,  was  a  phenomenon  np  to  that  time 
utterly  without  parallel. 

The  destiny  of  Rome  was  to  incorporate  the  sur- 
rounding nations  into  a  political  whole,  and  to  dis- 
perse through  the  vast  masa  the  results  obtained  by 
Greece-  The  Roman  empire  was  the  necessary  an- 
tecedent to  the  commonwealth  of  nations,  of  which 
Western  Europe  now  consists.  The  functions  of 
Rome  were,  as  Virgil  has  described  them,  conquest, 
goveniment,  legislation.  Before  these  transcendent 
objects  all  others  yielded-  The  religion  of  the  Ro* 
mans  it  has  been  well  eaid  was  Rome.  The  high 
culture    which   the    Roman  intellect  received   from 
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Greece  was  never  allowed  to  be  expended  in  the  seflrcli 
for  abetroct  truth,  Tlicir  intellect,  heightened  as  its 
powers  were,  was  wholly  devoted  to  the  serrice  of 
the  faculties  of  action.  The  science  of  Rome  wis 
letnslation ;  her  art  was  government. 

But  while  the  intellectual  powers  and  the  ener- 
^es  of  man  were  strengthened  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  by  Greco-Roman  ci\'ilisntion,  there  -was  no 
corresponding  development  of  that  side  of  our  nature 
to  which  in  the  normal  and  natural  condition  of  man 
the  intellectual  and  active  elements  are  jaubordinate; 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  affective  cr  emotional  nature. 
The  hannonj  of  our  nature  was  broken.  The  due 
pra|)ortion  of  it3  functions  was  disturbed.  The  in* 
evitable  result  was  social  instability,  anarchy,  and  co^ 
ruption.  It  was  not  that  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans there  were  not  many  instances  of  the  highest 
devotion,  of  the  strongest  sense  of  moral  dutj-;  hut 
that  these  instances  were  on  the  whole  exceptionil, 
that  the  influences  of  the  time  were  not  such  as  to 
favour  and  increase  them. 

Then  a  great  and  glorious  effort  was  mnde  to  fill 
the  void  by  St.  Paul  and  the  other  founders  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  For  many  centuries  the  culture 
of  tho  highest  emotions  of  the  soul,  of  love  and  rfr 
vcrence,  was  accepted  by  all  the  nobler  natures  as 
^the  highest  object  of  life.     It  would  seem   that  the 

at  problem  of  the  harmonious  evolution  of  man's 
natiu-e  was  now  to  be  solved.  The  increased  de- 
velopment of  intellect  and  energy  was  now  counter- 
balanced by  a  noble  culture  of  the  affections;  and 
a  moral  power  arose  ui  society,  the  power  of  ihe 
CalhoUc  Church,  capable  of  controlling    for   a   time 

coataepamousttuOL  tvL^T^jfttlG  eg;otisni  of  thefeudfll 
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]>ower.  But  tte  success  of  tlie  attempt  was  short- 
lived ;  and  medieval  society  broke  down,  as  Greek 
and  Roman  society  had  broken  down,  by  reason  of 
its  one-sidediiess.  The  dogmas  on  which  it  rented 
were  incompatible  with  free  scientific  thought;  and 
therefore  so  long  as  it  retained  its  power,  tliougbt 
was  crushed  by  it.  The  element  of  Feclinf^,  which, 
in  the  due  harmony  of  our  nature,  ought  indeed  to 
preponderate  ovtjr  the  rest,  but  yet  in  such  a  way  as 
to  further  their  free  development,  was  rendered  not 
merely  pre|)onderant,  but  tyrannicaL  The  mtellect 
was  crushed  by  it,  till  it  became  rebellious;  and  the 
practical  activitie,^,  except  during  the  brief  period 
of  the  Crusades,  found  no  place  in  it. 

Therefore  the  Catholic  synthesis  became  a  ruinj 
and  the  last  five  centuries  have,  to  a  great  extent, 
been  occupied  vnth  the  process  of  its  decline.  The 
ascendency  of  the  kings  over  the  popes^  the  English 
and  German  reformations,  the  philosophical  move- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  finally  the 
mighty  crisis  of  the  French  revolution,  were  the 
cliief  consecutive  stages  of  the  work-  It  is  a  period 
wliich  presents  two  phases.  It  has  been  a  time  of 
intense  intellectual  and  material  progress.  The  in- 
tellect, freed  from  its  servitude  to  the  heartj  left  the 
study  of  theological  questions,  resumed  the  scientific 
study  of  the  out^r  world  where  the  Greek  astrono- 
mers had  left  it,  fi'om  the  inorganic  outer  world  as- 
cended slowly  to  the  world  of  man,  and  thus  accu* 
mulated  the  materials  and  laid  down  the  foundation 
for  social  reconstruction.  But  it  has  also  been  a 
time  of  anarchy,  and,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term,  of  iirehgion.  The  principles  which  bind  men 
together,  and  by  which  the  individuflA  na,t\u:e  o^  xtvkiv 
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has  been  controlled,  have  been  more  and  more  ^ 
laxed.     The  social  doctrine  of  the  individiuUij'  asl 
sovereignty  of  the   individual;    the  moral  d 
that  each  passion  or  emotion  of  our  nature, 
sjTnpathctic  or  self-regarding,  being  fill  alike  ^'facti!- 
ties  given  by  God,"  should  be  alike  recognised 
fostered;  such  doctrines,  whether  in  explicit  or  bfrj 
plicit  ways,   have    been    brought    more    and 
stronslv  forward.     It  was  inevitable   tliat  this 

CD      ^ 

dition  should  last  until  the  basis  for  a  more  du; 
and    comprehensive    synthesis    should    be    coinjilrtt 
Syetcma  which,   like    the   various  forms   of  Prot«t- 
autism,  used   the  weai>oii  of  free  judgment    merelY 
to  make  an  arbitrary  selection  of  Catholic  dogmu^ 
retaining  some,  and  replacing  some  by  others  equallj 
questionable,  were   obviously  not  destined  for 
but    a    temjx)rary   ])urpose.      The   only   pe 
mode    in    which    harmony    can   be    restored    is 
which   shall  restore  the  intellect   to    the   service  rf 
the  heart,  and  which  yet  shall  leave  that  service  fret 
As  the  ultimate  result  of  its  long  period  ofuncoo- 
trolled  action,  as  the  highest  truth  to  which  its 
can  ascend,  the  intellect  must  recognise  its  su 
nation  to  the  moral  nature  as  the  normal  state  of 


man. 
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The  respective  position  of  Chinese  and  We 
civilisation  is  now  more  intelligible-  We  ha% 
the  one  side  a  more  harmonious  balance  of  powM 
less  highly  developed;  on  the  other  we  have  strong 
forces  emancipated  from  their  primitive  discipline, 
and  wasting  one  another  in  their  antagonism,  becauae 
they  have  not  yet  found  that  higher  and  more  hl^ 
monious  discipline  which  awaits  them  in  the  fiitiDt. 
China  offers  us  the  unaltered  tj'pe  of  primitive  healtb; 
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the  "West  exhibits  the  disease  and  auflcring  which 
mfi-rks  the  evolution  to  a  higher  type  not  yet  real- 
isech  Chinn,  has  nothinj;  in  her  annals  comparnble 
to  the  speculative  power  of  Aristotle,  the  political 
grasp  of  Cresar,  the  fervid  intensity  of  St.  Paul  or 
of  St,  Bernard,  the  audacious  imagination  of  Shake- 
speare or  of  Dante-  But  in  the  person  of  her  great 
sage  she  offers  perhaps  the  most  perfect  type  of 
raoralitj",  thnt  is  to  say,  of  perfect  manhood,  that  has 
ever  yet  commanded  the  general  veneration  of  man- 
kind.  History  tells  of  none  in  whom  such  vigorous 
energies  and  such  high  powers  of  thought  have  been 
throughout  a  long  hfe  so  completely  under  the  do- 
minion of  social  sympathieSj  so  continuously  devoted 
to  the  senidce  of  others. 

Still,  it  will  be  said,  the  difficulty  is  not  answered; 
it  le  but  restated,  or  at  best  only  put  fi  step  further 
back.  The  rjuestion  still  recurs,  why  is  it  that,  while 
the  West  has  been  the  scene  of  such  comphcated  evo- 
lutions, the  East,  and  especially  the  extreme  East, 
has  developed  so  far  more  slowly? 

Without  attempting  fully  to  account  for  what 
may  perhaps  be  found  ultimately  cpimected  with 
conditions  of  race,  and  other  conditions  of  which  we 
are  at  present  equally  ignorant,  it  is  yet  possible  to 
put  the  problem  in  a  more  intelligible  shape,  to  make 
it  in  short  a  case  of  a  larger  and  more  general  law. 
And  this  is  all  that  in  positive  philosophy  is  implied 
in  the  word  '  explanation,' 

The  modern  progress  of  Europe  would  have 
been  impossible  without  the  intellectual  inheritance 
bequeathed  by  Greece.  The  speculations  of  Aria- 
toile  moulded  the  theological  teaching  of  the  rae- 
diy?val  church.      Modem  geometry  began  with  Dcs- 
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cartes  almost  exactly  at  the  point  where  the  geometry 
of  ApoUoniua  left  oft\  Since  then  intellectual  progrea 
has  been  continuous,  and  the  connection  botwecfl 
scicittiiic  research  and  industrial  advancement  bn* 
been  too  obvious  to  need  demonstration-  But  the 
Chinese  also  possess,  and  have  for  many  centurica 
possessed,  an  intellectual  educated  class.  They  have 
extensive  libraries  filled  with  the  results  of  accumu- 
lated laborious  research.  Literature  and  study  an 
honoured  in  China  as  they  are  honoured  in  few  other 
nations,  since  they  arc  made  the  highroad  to  political 
advancement.  Is  there  then  any  diflereuce  betweeE 
the  speculations  of  the  Chinese  and  those  of  Western 
piuloso]>herfl  sufficient  to  account  for  the  discrepaucy 
of  result  ? 

There  is  this  fundamental  difference.  Those  of 
the  first  are  concrete;  those  of  the  second,  ahstixtcl 
Every  object  is  an  assemblage  of  various  equalities  or 
phenomena,  such  as  fornij  weight,  colour,  hardness, 
chemical  composition,  &c-  In  the  study  of  natural  ob* 
jects,  therefore,  there  are  two  wholly  distinct  methods. 
The  philosopher  mi^y  either  examine  the  object  as  il 
stands,  that  is  to  say,  the  concrete  mass  of  phenomena 
which  it  offers;  or  he  may  choose  to  isolate,  to  ab- 
straci  some  one  of  the  phenomena,  as  e,^.  wei*^ht  or 
colour,  which  are  common  to  it  and  to  other  objects, 
and  study  its  laws,  ignoruig  for  the  tixne  all  the 
rest.  The  first  mode  of  speculation,  the  concrete, 
is  that  which  arises  spontaneously  in  the  most  primi- 
tive stages  of  human  progress.  The  obvious  ma- 
terial necessities  of  man  in  the  siiuple^it  state  of 
society  lead  him  to  make  and  collect  practical  ob- 
servations on  the  objects  around  him  and  ou  his 
own  organisatiou-     Bu^,  ?ot  «il  tke  higher  purposes 
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of  science  the  other  method  is  necessary.  Each 
class  of  phenomena  must  be  abstracted  from  the 
voinona  beings  in  which  it  ia  found,  aud  must  form 
the  object  of  special  investigation,  with  the  view  of 
finding  out  the  law  of  their  coexistence  and  suc- 
cession. Thus  we  have  the  science  of  extension,  of 
weight,  of  hght,  of  heat,  of  electricity,  of  chemical 
comjjosition,  of  life,  &c.  Our  intellectual  powers 
are  not  adequate  to  arrive  at  the  true  object  of 
science,  which  is  the  previaion  of  events,  except  by 
stud>Tiig  the  laws  of  each  class  of  phenomena  sepa- 
rately, begimiing  witli  the  most  shnple  and  general, 
and  passiBg  to  those  which  arc  more  complex,  spe- 
cial, and  dependent.  Mere  records  of  the  past  changes 
of  the  weather  will  not  lead  us  to  foretell  future 
states  of  weather.  Records  of  astronomical  facta 
will  not  lead,  except  in  the  most  imperfect  and  un- 
certain way,  to  prediction  of  eclipses.  Records  of 
the  past  history  of  man  mil  not  enable  us  to  pror 
phesy  his  future.  The  weather  of  each  day  is  the 
result  of  a  vast  mass  of  phenomena,  astronomical, 
thermal,  electrical,  &c.  The  modern  savant  studies 
the  laws  of  each  of  these  classes  of  phenomena  sepa- 
rately ;  and  then  the  endeavour  I3  made  (however 
imperfectly  as  yet)  to  study  their  combined  action, 
their  residtant.  So  with  astronomy.  So  inadequate 
are  our  jwwers  of  studying  concrete  masses  of  phe- 
nomena, that  we  cannot  even  solve  the  proljlem  of 
the  mutual  gravitation  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  earth, 
much  less  of  all  the  bodies  which  compose  the  solar 
system.  But  by  studying  the  abstract  laws  nf  gravi- 
tation, by  csamimng  the  purely  hypothetical  cose  of 
two  bodies  attracting  one  another  in  space,  we  are 
enaljled  to  discover  the  laws  which  act  in  so  aim^te 
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an  instance  j  and  by  means  of  these  to  restore  tW 
problem  subsequetitly  to  something  like  its  oripnal 
complexity.  So  with  sociology,  E^ch  commtiniTr 
offers  a  vast  mas3  of  concrete  details,  in  which  it  i» 
impossible  to  discover  any  scientific  law  of  develop- 
ment. The  first  object  of  the  sociologist  is  to  i)k 
strait  the  details  of  race,  climate,  Ac,  imrl  &■ 
cover  the  laws  of  social  development  common  to 
all*  To  see  how  those  laws  are  arrested  or  develojiri 
in  any  special  case  is  a  subsequent  question.  Thm 
the  grand  characteristic  of  Western  speculation  hm 
been  the  creation  of  abstract  science- 

In  China,  on   the    contrarj^,   speculation  is   albv 
gethcr  of  the   concrete  kind.     "We  find  vast  collec- 
tions   of  obser\'ationa  of  eclipses,   earthquakes,  %sA 
other  flstronomical  and  terrestrial  facts,    of  natuni 
history  and  of  political  history.     But  it  is  all  obst^ 
vation  of  the  kind  which  in  England  is  called  praC' 
tical.    It  amounts  simply  to  an  accumulation  of  fort^ 
Of  the    abstract    sciences   of   geometry,    mechanii 
optics,  chemistryj  the  Chinese  haA'c   no    concept! 
They  are  intellectually  far  less  prepared  lor  it  t 
the  Hindoos.     And  the  ground-^vork  of  this  peculii 
mental  state  has   been   already  described.       It  has 
been   shown  that  Chinese   reli^on    is    an    elaboratJ 
development  of  Fetishism,  that  is,  of  the  worship 
concrete    objects.     The    Chinese   have    never 
passed  into  the  polytheistic  stage,  which   is  the  fi 
great  effort  of  the  human  mind  towards  the  formi- 
tion   of  abstract    conceptions-      For    Polytheism  i» 
the  conception  of  a  separate  power  directing  each 
class   of  phenomena.      The  student  of  Greek,  R<h  . 
man,  or  Hindoo  mythology  finds  a  special  deity  f^^ 
almost  every  abstract  term.     But  the  very  langu&^ 
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of  China  is  deficient  to  an  extraordinaiy  degree  in 
abstract  terms  ;  and  such  abstractions  as  arc  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  business  of  life  are  expressed 
for  the  most  part  by  hold  metaphors*  Coupled  with 
this  deticiency  of  abstract  science,  is  the  absence  of 
the  hitjhest  kind  of  poetry-  As  their  science  is  con- 
crete, so  their  art  is  imitative.  Of  idealisation,  which 
impliefl  the  exaltation  of  certain  qualities  in  the 
object,  the  diminution  of  others,  which  thus  calls  out 
into  play  faculties  identical  with  those  that  are  re- 
quired for  the  highest  efforts  of  scientific  abstraction^ 
their  art  shows  few  traces. 

Their  highest  intellectual  efforts  have  been  be- 
stowed on  etliics;  the  highest  of  all  branches  of 
study,  the  meeting  point  of  theoryand  practice.  The 
science  of  momls  aims  at  the  rej^ulation  of  human 
action,  the  indication  of  duty.  It  implies  a  know- 
ledge of  the  "mights  of  man;"  of  human  organisa- 
tion, mental  and  physical;  also  a  scientific  estimate 
of  the  society  in  which  the  individual  whose  actions 
are  esamined  lives.  Ethics,  therefore,  imply  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  sociology  and  of  biology;  which 
lastj  again,  involves  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences, 
It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  Chinese  ethics  only 
share  the  defect  ofemph^cism  and  incoherence  with 
the  ettiical  systems  of  AVestem  Europe,* 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  since  millennial  periods 
of  straggle  and  anarchy  of  our  various  faculties 
have  proved  necessary  In  the  case  of  Europe,  is 
there  any  alternative  for  China  but  that  of  passing 

•  With  Teferance  to  tbe  part  flayed  by  tibatraction  m  European 
developing  at,  and  lo  tbe  coirulalioa  of  tliQ  Chinese  coacreto  philosophy 
witU  their  fetiHUist  roligion^  tho  above  remorka  have  boon  siiQgesied 
almost  entirely  by  the  Citllimiio^  Cliinoise  of  P.  Lfiffifcte  (Paris,  Dunod 
1851). 
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through  similar  subversive  stages?     If  the  Orient*! 
nations  are  to  attain  our  level,  must  not  the  rcvi> 
lution  of  their  moral  aad  mental  nature  take  [►lac? 
also,  as  with  the  West,  through    successive  phages 
of  one-sided,   disi)roportionate,    and  therefore  rcTi> 
lutionarj-^  growth?      Must  not  her   intellect   too  be^ 
awatened   by   supernatural    visiotts   or    metaphysicilj 
subtleties  J  her   energies  roused  by  a  long  period 
"warlike  struggle;  her  moral  sense  deepened,  ns  will 
medieval  Europe,  by  the  rigorous  discipline  of  spiri- 
tual   terrors  ?      Can  the  gulf  which    separates  kcr 
cixnlisation  from  ours  be  overstepped  at  a  leap? 

Not  so.  Had  Greek  civilisarion  been  crusted 
in  ite  germ  at  Marathon  and  Salomis,  and  the  con- 
sequent development  of  Western  Europe  rendered 
abortive,  the  destiny  of  leading  the  civilisation  of 
the  world  would  have  fallen  upon  one  of  the  Oriental 
nations,  possibly  upon  China.  And  it  is  difBcidt  lo 
conceive  that  a  stage  of  civilisation  analogous  to  oiir 
own  could  have  been  reached  in  the  first  instance, 
without  analogous  periods  of  suffering  and  discord. 
But  supjxidhig  the  goal  once  reached,  the  difficuh 
Alpine  road  once  executed,  later  travellers  paai 
easily  where  it  cost  ceuturies  of  toil  and  loss  and 
painful  error  to  the  first  uncertain  pioneers.  The 
world  is  so  framed  that  the  reward  of  those  who 
have  worked  well  is  received  by  others.  Those  who, 
come  in  at  ihc  eleventh  hour  profit  by  the  lal 
of  those  who  have  borne  the  heat  of  the  dtyJ 
Once  let  the  definite  solution  of  our  social  proble 
be  arrived  at  in  Western  Europe,  once  let  the  ger 
of  a  higher  and  more  harmonious  organisation  of 
human  life  be  visible  there,  and  its  acceptance 
the  East  will  not  he  long  delayed. 
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But  till  that  time  be  come,  the  Oriental  nations 
may  well  shrink  from  such  contact  ^ith  the  West  aa 
has  hitherto  been  obtruded  upon  them;  contact  with 
men  who  destroy  the  ties  which  bind  their  life  toge- 
ther, leaving  nothin^^  to  replace  them;  who  annihilate 
their  instltutioas,  and  call  it  commercial  enlighten- 
ment ;  who  throw  contempt  on  their  religion*  and  call 
it  a  preparation  for  Christianity  ;  who  bring  desola- 
tion everywhere,  and  call  it  pcace- 


CONCLTISIO!^. 

What  then  is  to  be  done?  Are  matters  to  be  left 
to  take  their  course,  certain  as  that  course  is  to  end 
in  anarchy  and  misery  to  a  third  of  the  human  race? 
And  if  not,  what,  I  shall  be  fairly  asked,  is  the  policy 
you  recommend?  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  we 
can  stand  still  j  is  it  conceivable  that  we  should  re- 
trace our  steps,  that  we  should  diminish  our  hard- 
won  prestige,  degrade  ourselves  before  our  OrieiitfLl 
sulyects,  and  thus  perhaps  imperil  the  very  fabric  of 
imperial  dominion? 

There  are  those  to  whom  the  preservation  and 
even  the  extension  of  a  vaat  empire,  or  rather  of  an 
incoherent  cullectiuii  uf  scattered  dependencies,  is 
something  earnestly  to  be  coveted  for  its  own  sake; 
an  object  so  grand  and  imposing,  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  honour  of  England,  as  to  overhear 
every  other  consideration,  and  to  weigh  heavily  in 
the  balance  against  inteitiational  justice  and  morality. 
To  such,  and  thougli  their  number  decrcaacs  daily, 
they  are  still  many,  tliis  essay  is  not  addressed. 

There  is  a  far  larger  class  with  whom  the  extex^- 


Bion  of  empire  ia  a  coiisideratioa  of  no  moment,  ] 
or  ivith  whom  at  least  it  is  wholly  subordiiiaU  tu 
-what  with  them  is  aJl-imixjrtant,  the  extension  of] 
British  commerce.  Whether  it  be  a  good  or  whether  j 
it  be  aa  evil,  it  is  an  ob^dous  fact  that  the  iucreaang  I 
English  population  depends  every  year  less  and  le* 
upon  its  own  intemul  resources,  nacre  and  more  ujm»i 
an  increasing  foreign  trade,  Every  effort  is  confifi- 
quently  beiijg  made  to  find  fresh  markets,  and  to 
estabhsh  new  treaties  of  commerce,  in  the  West  by 
fair  means,  iii  the  East  by  foul.  Our  niauufacturers 
and  merchants,  and  olu*  great  governing  families,  are 
alike  penetrated  with  the  importfince  of  this  object 
By  the  former  it  is  desired  as  a  means  of  ivealth;  br 
the  latter  as  a  means  of  preserving  internal  tran- 
quillity, as  a  condition,  therefore,  of  their  own  tenure 
of  power.  For  extension  of  empire  such  men  have 
no  desire,  except  so  far  aa  the  interests  of  trade  de- 
mand it;  they  would  retain  Gibraltar,  not  with  the 
view  of  insulting  Spain,  but  because  it  is  &  eon- 
Tenient  smuggling  depot,  or  because  it  guards,  or  15 
believed  to  guard,  our  Mediterranean  or  Indian  tmdc. 
And  it  ia  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  tea-trade  and 
the  silk-trade  that  they  batter  do^vn  Japanese  Cities 
and  are  even  now  stretcliing  out  their  hands  for  the 
occupation  of  Shang-hae. 

The  policy  of  such  men,  animated  by  the  twro 
crudest  of  all  human  passions,  fear  in  the  one  case 
and  lust  of  gain  in  the  other,  it  would  seem  difficult, 
although  not  hopeless,  to  resist.  Faith  in  the  higher 
attributGfl  of  human  nature  and  of  luiiuBm  socieiv 
must  indeed  be  strongs  belief  in  the  existence  of  liica 
orcWes  of  men,  nntamted  as  yet  by  biu^e  moth^es, 
4  regarding  t^U  Wm\  \i^  ^^\.  ^^th  indignation  deep 
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and  fervent,  yet  silent  from  the  consciousness  of  iso- 
lation J  belief  above  all  in  the  mighty  powers  of  good 
latent,  yet  ever  present,  in  the  inheritance  of  the  Past; 
such  belief  muat  be  firm  indeed  to  sustain  so  pei"il- 
oua  a  "wrestle  with  the  darkness  of  this  worlds  with 
spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places."  Such  faith,  such 
tranquil,  firm  conviction.  Positivism  supplies. 

For  nothing  less  thn,n  a  total  change,  moral  and 
int&llectuat,  in  our  whole  manner  of  regarding  other 
populations,  whether  'Western  or  Oriental,  will  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  case.  The  theory  of  the  in- 
trinsic superiority  of  the  jVnglo-Saxon  race  and  of 
Anglo-Saxon  civilisation  to  all  uther  civilisations 
and  races,  must  be  uprooted  and  abandoned.  We 
must  learn  to  recognise  that  we  form  but  a  part  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Western  nations-  The  feeling 
of  Occidcntality,  analogous  and  superior  to  the  feeling 
wliich  obtaiubd  iji  the  Middle  Ages,  when  Weattrn 
Europe  acknowledged  one  and  the  same  Catholic 
faith,  must  again  resume  its  sway  over  feelings  of 
nationahty  and  patriotism,  not  destroying  these,  but 
controlling  and  purifying  them.  And  while  this 
must  be  our  attitude  towards  the  Weat,  no  less  radi- 
cal  a  change  must  be   wrought  in   our  feeling  and 


our  action  with  regard  to  the  East. 


For  feelings  of 


dislike,  contempt,  and  cruelty,  must  be  suljstituted, 
not  merely  benevolence  and  pit}'',  but  also  a  large 
measure  of  admiration  and  respect  The  Oriental 
represents  types  of  civilisation  in  which  we  ourselves 
were  moulded  centuries  or  tens  of  centuries  ago- 
He  is,  as  it  were,  the  visible  incarnation  of  the  Past 
of  Europe,  from  which  ita  Present  has  sprung  in  un- 
broken tiliation.  Yet  tills,  though  a  sufficient  stimu- 
lus to  our  sympathy,  is  not  all.     The  more  ^laUoi^^ft 
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and  complex  development  of  the  West  has,  as  1  bait 
pointed  out,  not  been  attained  ivithout  loss,  h 
striving  for  a  higher  type  of  life,  tlie  harmoaj 
the  ancient  type  has  been  disturbed.  Our  vij 
analysis  has  disclosed  new  powers,  but  the  tqjI 
conception  of  bfilancing  these  powers  in  a  synth«ii| 
equally  harmonious,  and  more  aspiring  than  thedij 
has  but  very  recently  arisen.  To  those  who  wtKildj 
realise  tids  conception,  who  appreciate  the  {^rcat  toll 
imminent  problem  of  reconciling  law  with  libertrj 
independence  with  cooperation,  order  with  progwi 
the  study  of  the  ancient  order  as  still  visible  in  tk 
East,  is  invaluable.  The  Oriental  regards  the  W«t 
vnth  fear,  but  he  regards  it  also  with  disdain,  Tbe 
physical  power  resulting  from  our  intellectual  agilitr 
is  to  him  as  the  magic  of  the  sorcerer,  a  source  c( 
miserable  trepidation  and  anxiety.  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  with  his  fear,  admiration  and  respect 
are  mingled.  The  |xilitical  restlessness  of  Weslem 
society,  its  absence  of  restraint,  its  readiness  to  sacri- 
fice every  moral  or  religious  consideration  to  conl!!M^ 
cial  motives,  have  long  ago  been  appreciated  in  lie 
East  ,with  silent  or  contemptuous  wonder.  Hutud 
respect  can  alone  fill  the  vast  gulf  between  the  E^j* 
and  West.  It  is  for  the  West  to  take  the  first  step. 
Xo  less  a  change  tlian  this  will  suffice  to  n^ 
nerato  our  Oriental  policy.  There  are  indeed  ttm 
in  our  legislature,  men  with  hearts  and  minds  too 
large  for  the  shackles  of  a  somewhat  narro^v  {>ohtici] 
creed,  who  attack  our  present  Oriental  policy,  on 
lower  and,  as  it  might  seem  to  some,  more  practial 
grounds.  In  the  importjuit  parliamentarj"  debate  rf 
1st  Jime  1864,  Mr.  Cobden  and  Sir.  Bright  pnm 
very  conclusively  that  the  result  of  the  violence 
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has  teen  used  in  openintr  up  China  to  British  trade 
has  in  no  respect  justified  those  efforts  even  from  the 
financial  point  of  view.  Mr.  Cobden  by  the  simplest 
statistics  shows  that,  while  the  exports  of  British 
commodities  to  the  rest  of  the  world  have  in  a  very- 
few  years  more  than  doubled,  our  esjxirts  to  China, 
the  population  of  which  ia  one-thii'd  of  the  human 
race,  form  only  2^  per  cent  of  the  total  amount, 
"  not  liaving  kept  pace  with  the  natural  increase  of 
our  trade  in  other  directions/'*  Mr-  Bright  re- 
marks truly  enoup^h,  that  our  "  trade  with  China  for 
many  years  back,  for  thirty  years,  has  not  left  one 
farthing  of  profit"  (he  was  speaking  of  the  export 
trade  from  Enf!;land  to  China),  ''  if  you  pay  out  of  it 
the  cost  of  the  war,  the  intermeddling,  and  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  force  which  is  now  apparently  i^er- 
nianently  established  there;  there  are  fifty  ships  of 
war  for  the  protection  of  an  export  trade  of  leas  than 
4,000,000/.  a  yean" 

Untjuestioiiiible  as  these  statements  are,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  the  weakness  of  the  ground  for 
attack  thus  taken;  and  Mr.  Cobden  himself  seemed 
to  feel  its  weakness, 

*'Tt  might  LavoliftppenG(]/*liG  Rays,  *'tliat  with  &  great  aacrifiee 
of  nationa!  character  we  mii^ht  have  achiered  great  BucceBa  in  our 
commercial  underlakiagB  with  Cliina.  I  conlesa  for  my  own  part 
thot  I  should  not  be  dispoficd  to  consider  a  BatiefacUa-y  balance 
in  the  national  leil^rer  as  eniEciGnt  to  condone  a  com-ec  of  con- 
duct which  I  thought  inimical  to  the  national  character.  1  am 
sorry  to  aay,  however,  that  the  ntosi  tmaaiisfad&nj feahire  in  gut 
refationa  mtli  China  is  the atmmercial quedion" 

**  The  fignres  so  diflingCEUOUBly  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Lnynrd 
and  Lord  PalmerBtan  in  reply,  included  the  importa  of  opium,  vhich 
previous  to  18J>7  hcd  not  been  Ica'iliiSed^  and  had  therefore  not  been 
included  in  the  imports.  The  Tnlno  of  the  opium  imported  is  more 
than  twice  that  of  British  miutufactnrcB, 
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Until  men  like   Mr.  Cobtlen  and  Mr-  Bright  rertnt 
the  order  of  precedence  which  they  give  to  these  tw 
u Usui la factory  features   of  our   Chinese  policy,  ihdr 
eloquence,  more  specious  though  it  may  apjjear,  mi 
serviceable  as  it  unqiiestionabiy  has  been,  wilt  \m 
half  its  real  weight.     And  not^Yith standing  the  mem  I 
levelled  at  the  JIanchester  school,  these  tiJ^'omettd' 
all   our  politicidJis,  are  perhaps  the  best  jirepared  to 
do  so,* 

Let  lis  then  apply  the  principles  that  liavc  htm 
laid  do^vn  in  this  essay  to  the  formation  of  a  pnictkil 
policy. 

The  policy  of  Chinese  statesmen  diiriug  the  1m 
three  centuries  has  been,  as  we  have  seen,  tool 
proliibition  or  restriction  ^vlthin  the  narrowest  liniiW 
of  intercourse  with  the  West.  The  censure  with 
which  this  pclicy  lius  been  regarded,  is,  as  we  hxi% 
seen,  wholly  unjustilied.  The  buccaneering  gpi 
which  every  Western  nation  has  shown  in  its  dt 
with  Oriental  nations  fully  justified  it-  But  vise  i^ 
the  policy  of  non-intercourse  may  have  been,  it  is  is 
possible  now  to  restore  it  in  its  inte^itv,  Tbe 
nitude  of  the  commei-cial  interests  at  stake  is  bdc 
that  it  would  not  be  practicable,  even  if  desirable,  to 
annihilate  the  trade  with  China;  and  perhaps  if  pnw- 
ticablc.  yet  not  desirable,  ^Vhat  is  urgently  neededk 
to  place  Western  intercourse  with  Cliina  under  resttK- 
tions  which,  while  not  incompatible  mth  a  stea^vimd 
moderate  increase  of  trade,  shall  enable  us  to  exercttt 
a  strongs  and  peremptory-  control  over  the  lawles^euot 
of  Western  subjects,  and  which  shall  prove  to  the 
Chinese  that  our  relations  with  them  will  be  for  the 
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future  raised  to  the  standard  of  international  morality 
whirh  hfus  long  been  recognised  in  the  West. 

1.  The  first  principle,  then,  of  the  policy  I  propose 
is  recurrence  to  the  Nankin  treaty  of  1843  ;  ce:^*^ion, 
that  is  to  aay^  of  the  additional  rights  extorted  by 
the  inir|nitous  war  of  1857-1860;  restriction  of  our 
commercial  relations  to  the  five  jiorts  of  Canton, 
Ainoy,  Nin^po,  Foo-chow,  and  Shanghai,  It  mi>^ht 
be  questionable  whether  the  first  of  these  ports  should 
be  retained,  unless  it  is  found  that  the  bitter  feeling 
aroused  by  the  wars  of  1842  and  1858  haf*  in  great 
part  subsided.  In  any  case,  however,  tlie  right  of 
demanding  passports  to  travel  m  the  interior  should 
be  given  up;  and  those  who  venture  upon  inland 
excursions  should  be  considered  to  place  themselves 
wholly  beyond  the  pnle  of  British  protection.  Above 
all,  the  settlement  at  Hnn-chow,  and  the  whole  navi- 
gation of  the  Yang-tsc-kiang,  sbould  be  abandoned ; 
no  clanse  in  our  treaties  with  China  having  by  the 
confession  of  almost  every  one  of  our  political  agents 
produced  greater  disorder  and  confusion  than  this.* 

**  Oa  this  pnint  I  qcote  the  uuimpeucbnble  anthoritj  of  Mr.  Ad- 
kins^  the  Vice-Consal  at  Chin-kuuig.  Writing  on  April  27,  I8G3,  he 
Bays  :  '*  1  very  much  fear  that  tho  foreignera  trading  on  Lhia  river  ia 
sailing- boata  are  olmoAt  unlhout  cjKcplkrn  inca  lodhoitt  ^iiu:ij/lf  or  cha- 
Tdcfcr ;  viitf'iws.  itf/ln'f^  iclm  Jtai'e  TiO  rvgiird for  trctiiU'9  ot  rcjutiitinua^ 
<riif!  irho  look  on  the  Chineso  as  mat^c /or  them  to  prey  upon,  Thijir 
drnDk&D  and  dcbauchud  habits  have  made  an  irnpresaion  even  on  the 
ChiDCHe."  Artd  when  our  veaseh  of  war  have  attempted  to  tike  upon 
theniRelvw  the  function  nf  police,  thej  have  only  made  matters  wor^ie^ 
as  in  the  case  already  detailed  of  Mr.  Caldwell  at  Hong-Kong,  To  take 
one  iQHtance  out  of  many  :  in  the  autumn  of  ltiG2,  some  Uritish  gun- 
boats Lotik  upon  themaetves  to  destroy  three  Chinese  veasvlfl  at  Laug^- 
flhau  (a  creek  on  the  riverj,  on  tho  ground  that  "  rospoctikhlo  Fillagcra" 
had  informed  thptn  that  tbey  were  pirates.  They  turned  out  after- 
WiLrda  to  be  vessels  of  war  bolonging  to  the  Chioeso  government ;  aud 
the  rcepectable  villag^ira  weri!  very  likely  Tnen  of  the  class  (Ff  Mr,  Cii'd- 
well  and  Ma- chow 'WOO  g.  See  ParlJameularj- Papers  rolfttin^  to  CmTLH. 
(1804),  pp.57,  L4a 
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2-  Evon  at  the  treaty  ports,  the  right  of  exter- 
ritoriality', the  right,  that  is,  of  trjing  British  oSen- 
clers  agaiiist  Chinese  auhjects  by  British  instead  of 
by  Chinese  kw,  should  be  abandoned  as  wholly  in- 
compatible with  the  very  foundations  on  wliich 
international  law  rests.  Besides  its  own  inhere: 
injustice,  it  involves  of  course  the  establishment 
each  Western  nation  of  its  o^vn  tribunal ;  a  &fate  of 
things  which  rcndcra  the  repression  of  Western  crime 
practically  impossiblep  The  difficulties  which  the 
abandonment  of  this  right  might  r^e,  would  be 
met  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  on  both  sides;  a  spirit 
which  Chinese  statesmen  would  not  be  slow  to  ex- 
hibit if  initiated  on  our  side  by  such  measures  as 
I  have  alluded  to.  Mixed  tribimals  of  Chinese  and 
Western  officials  might  be  formed;  the  rules  of  cri- 
minal procedure  and  the  scale  of  punishments  being 
settled  by  our  ambassador  at  Pekin,  or  by  specif] 
plenipotentiaries.  * 

3.  The  next  feature  of  our  policy  should  be  total 
suppression,  so  far  as  depends  upon  ourselves,  of  the 
opium  traffic.  Illegal  till  1858,  legalised  then  by  the 
strong  pressure  which  Lord  Elgin  brought  to  bear^ 
and  by  the  painful  experience  which  the  Chinese 
had  received  that  we  would  not  allow  of  any  effica- 
cious steps  to  be  taken  for  its  suppressioii  *  it  is  al- 
most the  only  portion  of  our  trade  which  shows  i 
steady  increase-  It  is  upheld  on  the  ground  of  itt 
utiUty  to  Indian  finance,  and  as  a  check  upon  tlie 
flow  of  silver  that  would  other^vise  take  place  feom 

*  The  eiceBsiTo  objection  entertained  to  tlie  residenoe  of  &it  am- 
baasadoi  at  Pekin  wotJd  in  all  probability  cease  ;  and  it  would  tvA  b« 
long  before  cmbasaies  woald  be  sent  to  Europe.  But  to  forc«  uubifr 
udora  u[>on  ixjucIb  uuViYuui^  Vo  toc^^VYO  tbom  la  as  fooluh  ai  it  1^  I 
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Europe  in  payment  for  Chinese  commodities.  Against 

the  principles  here  advocated,  that  is  to  say,  on 
principles  of  the  plainest,  simplest  morality,  neither 
of  the^e  grounds  has  the  smallest  validity.  The 
opium  trside  must  be  given  up,  as  the  slave  trade 
was  given  up,  not  on  principles  of  profit  and  loss, 
but  on  principles  of  right  and  i%''rong-  It  is  poa- 
siblCj  and  indeed  very  probable,  that  its  abandomnent 
will  enable  Chinese  tradesmen  and  mechanics  to  be- 
come larger  purchasers  of  British  manufactures;  but 
whether  this  be  ao  or  not,  the  coll  of  duty,  fidelity 
to  which  is  often  assumed  to  be  with  Englishmen 
exceptionally  strong,  is  in  either  case  the  same.  By 
all  practicable  means,  both  by  suppression  of  its 
growth  in  India  (which,  since  opium  is  a  govern* 
ment  monopoly,  would  be  at  least  as  easy  as  the 
prohibition  of  tobacco  in  England),  and  by  afibrding 
the  Chinese  government  every  facility  for  prevent- 
ing its  importation  at  the  treaty  ports,  we  should  co- 
operate in  the  extinction  of  a  gigantic  evilj  which  13 
in  verj'  great  part  of  our  own  creation. 

4.  By  far  the  greatest  practical  difficulty  in  pre- 
servdng  peaceable  relations  vnth  China  is  the  lawless 
character  of  Western  traders.  No  words  of  mine  on 
this  subject,  no  reproaches  of  the  Chinese  authorities 
themselves^  can  be  stronger  than  the  language  em- 
ployed by  almost  every  one  of  oup  ovm  political  agents 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  Elliott,  Mitchell,  Alcock, 
Adkins,  BrucGj  all  tell  the  same  tale,  and  all  allow  that 
the  evil  is  increasing*  It  is  urgently  necessar}^,  then, 
that  some  decisive  effort  shall  be  made  by  all  the 
Western  Powers,  conjointly  with  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, to  repress  piracy  in  the  Chinese  seas,  Eor  one 
Power  like  England  to  take  such  meaauxea  \i^ou\tfsc- 
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self  only  leads,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  caa^  d 
Hong-kong,  and  in  the  numerous  coses  thai  htx% 
recently  occurred  on  the  Yang-tse  river,  to  an  c^ 
tension  of  the  original  evil. 

5,  To  all  these  measures,  destined  for  the  doiiUi 
purpose  of  repressing  actual  evils,  aiid  of  couviucaDg  | 
the  Chinese  govenunent  of  the  friendly  spirit  and  of 
the  regard  for  international  law  with  which  our  rdt 
tions  \\'ith  her  are  henceforth  to  be  conducted,  ctt 
fiirther  measure  should  he  added-  The  money  ei* 
torted  after  the  wars  of  1842  and  1858  should  be  r»- 
paid.  Our  Oriental  policy  is  degrading  our  standud 
of  military  morality  with  fearftil  rapidity.  In  djeeu- 
gagement  in  the  straits  of  Siniouo^^aki,  a  few  mortUu 
ago,  we  demanded  money  for  Laving  abstained  fico 
the  atrocious  outrage  of  burning  do^vn  a  defeiicelei 
and  unoffending  toipvu.  It  is  time  that  such  [JTOCed- 
ure  should  be  held  up  in  its  true  light,  as  the  luervt 
buccaneering.  The  opium  war,  aud  the  war  in  de- 
fence of  the  pirate  Arrow,  being  by  common  confu- 
sion iudefensible,  the  payment  exacted  for  the  e:Epense 
incurred  and  for  the  destroyed  opium  must  simply 
be  regarded  as  unlawi'ul  i)lunder- 

The  changed  state  of  opinion  from  -which  aimt, 
as  I  have  said,  the  adoption  of  sucti  a  policy  i*  to 
be  expected  mil  not,  I  imagine,  be  propagated  vaj 
readily  among  the  governing  classes  of  this  counti)', 
whether  feudal  or  commercial,  Xor  is  it  to  thcni 
that  I  appeal;  except  it  be  to  remark  on  the  extreme 
recklessness  and  folly  of  the  course  which  is  bdfig 
actually  pursued.  Without  defbiite  plan  or  purpo^ 
we  are  drifting  into  political  compUcations  in  Ciuc% 
from  which  it  iviU  be  difficult  to  extricate  ourselvca 
without  disaster  or  disgrace.     Those  who  look  for 
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wartl  to  the  conquest  of  China  should  at  least  talvC 
the  trouble  to  measure  the  roarked  euperiorit}'  in 
physical  aud  moral  energy  wliicli  separates  the  Chi- 
nese Irom  most  other  Orientnl  races.  **  It  might  he 
inferred,"  says  Captain  Brine,  himself  engaged  in  ac- 
tive military  service  in  Chinese  waters,  '*that  China  is 
di^stined  to  fall  under  the  rule  of"  one  of  the  Western 
Puwer&j  and  become  governed  in  the  same  manner  as 
British  India,  Any  one  acquainted  ^yiih  the  Chinese 
jjeople  will  at  once  acknowludge  the  extreme  inipro- 
biibility  of  this  result," 

But  for  higher  and  in  the  end  stronger  motives 
than  those  of  political  tiniijity  or  mercantile  avarice, 
I  would  appeal  to  the  working  claasea  of  thia  country 
whether  they  are  prepared  to  see  the  national  honour 
stained,  the  blood  of  our  soldiers  and  sailora  shed,  the 
hea\y  burden  of  taxation  yet  inure  heavily  w*^iglitcd 
in  such  a  cause  as  this?  Whether  it  compensates  for 
the  English  jflag  borne  by  pirates,  for  Knglish  men- 
of-war  burning  down  defenceless  cities,  defending  a 
trade  iti  poison,  and  scattering  anarchy  and  degrada- 
tion through  a  vast  empire,  that  the  customs'  duties 
should  increase,  or  that  another  province  sliould  be 
added  to  our  doiuiiuoa?  The  strong  sympathies 
-which  the  working  classes  of  this  countiy  have  sho^vn 
for  the  nobler  cause  in  the  American  struggle,  and 
that  while  it  was  the  m'gent  interest  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  them  that  the  side  patronised  by  the  mer- 
cantile and  the  aristocratic  classes  should  triumph, 
gives  ground  for  hoping  that  In  Oriental  policy  their 
e}'mpathie3  when  enlightened  will  not  be  less  rigor- 
ous or  noble. 

There  is  a  section  of  society  in  all  classes  from 
whom  better  things  might  be  expected,     Tho^ft  "^a^J^ 
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whom  sincere  and  lieartfelt  adherence  to  the  esUh 
Ushed  faith  of  this   country  is  paramount  over  ft3 
other  considerations,  and  who  pass  commonly  under 
the  designation  of  the  religious  world,  form  a  liodt, 
dimiuiehing  indeed  daily  in  numbers,  diminishing  still 
more  visibly  in  inteUectual  power  and  infltieDce,  y«t 
still  wielding   a   practical   authority  -which    has  not 
entirely  passed  away  into  the  phantom  of  prcAtigt. 
The  piinciples  of  such  men  do  not  spring  &om  ti> 
rice,  political  ambition,  or  national    vanity.     Thu 
England  should  dictate  to  all  the  weaker  nation.^  ori 
that  her  cotton-spinners  should  tind  or  force  all  tbe 
markets  of  the  world,  is  not  to  them    an  object  of  J 
such  transcendent  importance  as  to  drown  all  ccft-] 
slderations    of    humanity   and    justice-        They    rw'' 
swayed  by  feelings  lai-ger  and  deeper  than  patriot- 1 
isra.     They  wish  the  highest  good,  the  spiritual  wd-j 
tare  of  other  nations  as  well  as  of  their  own.     Ha 
is  it  then,  that  agjunst  a  series  of  iniquities  so  flft>J 
grant,  against  so  brutal  an  abuse  of  physical  for 
the   Christian  Church,    I   speak    not    of  the    offlc 
Church  merely,  but  of  all  dcuomiuations  in  En^hmd,1 
has  hardlf  raised  one  audible  protest  ? 

The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  narrow  and  tuhl 
real  basis  on  which  the  sj'stem  of  the  Church  re«uj 
Concentrating  the  thoughts  of  her  disciples  on  i' 
future  life,  she  has  compUcated  and  weakeoe^l  the 
action  of  those  of  them  who  are  ^ncere  upoD  u 
world  which  they  are  taught  to  be  wholly  wicked,] 
and  in  which  they  are  warned  to  conjiider  themselves* 
as  not  citizens  but  pilgrims,  iso  one  will  attempt  ■ 
modify  what  he  is  convinced  ou^ht  altogether  to  I 
rejected-  He  who  sincerely  believes  that  homaa] 
nattu'e  is  utterly  corrupt^  and  that  '*  works  done 
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fore  justification  partake  of  the  nature  of  sin,"  can- 
not possibly  feel  any  real  sympathy  ynth  states  of 
society  into  which  his  own  doctrine,  the  sole  means 
of  avoiding  eternal  ruin,  has  not  penetrated.  Conse- 
quently, however  little  the  consistent  Catholic  or 
Protestant  may  be  disposed  to  approve  English  po- 
licy towards  Eastern  nations,  he  has  the  strongest  mo- 
tiye  for  conniving  at  it,  as  the  possible  means  of  Intro- 
ducing Christianity  among  them.  Not  thjit  he  woidd 
himself  do  e^-il  that  good  might  come ;  but,  in  his  eyes, 
the  evil  is  finite  and  temporary,  the  good  infinite  and 
etenial.  It  is  hard  for  him  to  feel  any  permanent 
indignation,  it  Is  wholly  Impossible  for  him  to  exer- 
cise any  effectual  efforts  against  military  aggression 
wliich,  however  unjustifiable,  seemi*  yet  to  him  the 
destined  path  of  Prondence,  by  which  the  souls  of 
Hindoos  and  Chinese  are  to  be  saved  from  ruin. 
Thus  it  is  that  Ciiristian  doctrine  consistently  inter- 
preted has  not  only  tolerated  but  has  gone  far  to 
sanction  some  of  the  most  flagrniit  political  crimes  In 
modem  history.  The  espuhion  of  the  Jloors  from 
Spoiu,  the  niediieval  persecution  of  the  Jews,  the  de- 
struction of  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  empire,  are 
instances  of  this,  and  are  only  less  disgraceful  than 
our  Chinese  ivars,  because  in  the  strange  combination 
of  political  and  religious  motives,  if  the  avarice  was 
equally  shameless,  yet  the  enthusiaam  for  the  spread 
of  the  faith  was  incomparably  more  real- 

I  have  been  speaking  of  those  who  interpreted 
the  doctrines  with  strict  logical  consistency;  for  I 
would  be  the  last  to  ignore  the  noble  inconsistencies 
of  a  long  series  of  Christian  heroes  and  martyrs,  like 
St.  Bernard,  Las  Casas,  and  Wilberforce,  who  have 
played  their  part  in  the  world,  not  qa  ^Ugrvios  Te^eJiV- 
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ing  it,  but  as  citizens  accepting  and  reformin, 
The  mediieval  Church  iii  its  best  times  rose  abo^ 
its  doctrine,  and  became  the  practical  and  social  ro- 
novator  of  Western  Europe,  To  numberless  Chris- 
tian j:ihilanthro] lists  of  liiter  times  sLmilar  praise  is  to 
be  given,  Stili  the  fact  remains  that  coui?istcnt  ia- 
terpretatioD  of  the  doctrine  is  frequently  an  obstacle 
to  international  justice;  and  the  very  slave-trade  was 
palliated  by  many  ministers  of  religion  as  a  means  of 
bringing  heathen  \rithin  the  pale  of  Christianity', 

We  cannot  act  rightl}'  towai'ds  nations  whwc. 
phase  of  civilisation  differs  from  our  owxx^  unless 
are  prepared  to  understand  that  phase,  and  to  yield 
it  the  due  measure  of  sympathy  and  res|x?ct, 
effect  this  result  is  one  of  the  highest  purposes  of  the' 
Poaitivist  theory  of  the  history  of  man-  Uy  expir- 
ing the  liiiks  which  precede  and  lead  up  to  our  omi 
stage  of  civilisation,  it  prepares  ua  for  recognising  in 
each  of  the  extra-European  societies  around  ua  the  ana- 
logue of  some  one  of  our  own  ancestral  phases,  Vic 
are  thus  no  icmger  an  isolated  exception,  a  "  peculiar 
people,"  endowed  with  exceptional  gifts  which  di^ 
pense  us  from  dealing  in  strict  justice  with  less  ad* 
vanced  nations.  We  are  brought  into  union,  into 
kinship  with  them.  We  sympathise  with  tiieir  diffi- 
culties ;  we  reverence  the  great  men  who  have  striven 
to  surmount  them;  and  we  look  forward  to  the  tiiDfl 
when  they  shall  recognise  our  fellowship  as  we  il" 
ready  recognise  Lbeirs,  and  when  they  shall  caur 
BCiously  unite  with  ourselves  in  the  communion  of 
all  countries  and  all  ages,  knit  together  by  a  commdi 
fiuth,  by  the  KeUgion  of  Humanity. 

JOHN  HENar  BRIDOEa 
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Note  on  the  Effects  of  Opium,  p.  344. 

It  mif^hteeemawBBteofftrgunient  to  furnish  proof  of  atatements 
^  obvioiiB  as  t\iQm.  But  Leibnitz  has  aaid  that  if  it  happened 
to  l>e  the  intoreet  or  the  Boppoeed  interest  of  men  to  believe  that 
two  and  two  made  five,  it  would  Lie  extremely  difficult  to  convince 
tlK!m  of  their  error.  It  is  tho  intereBt,  or  the  siippoBed  intereflt, 
of  the  IndiiLU  GoYemment  to  d^^rive  a  revenue  of  from  five  to 
eight  millione  from  the  sale  of  opimn  to  China-  Erery  sophistry 
IB  therefore  used  to  persuade  the  public  of  what  every  medicnl 
man  in  Europe  kaows  to  be  falee,  that  opium,  in  quantities  of  a 
fe^r  ^aiiiB  doily,  is  uct  injurioufi  to  health;  and  oa  the  basis  of 
that  falsehood  to  found  the  inference,  that  if  its  excess  be  hurt- 
ful, that  IB  no  more  than  may  he  said  of  the  abuse  of  alcohohc 
liqaor;  that  ita  prohibition  by  Government  would  stand  there- 
fore on  the  same  footing  as  the  prohibition  of  wine,  beer,  and 
Bpirits,  demanded  by  the  supporters  of  the  Maine  L([Uor  law,  but 
condeoiiied  by  most  reaaoiiablo  men  ou  the  ground  that  the  abuse 
of  a  thing  is  no  argnmcnt  against  ita  use.  T  Bay  then,  first,  that 
every  medical  man  in  Europe  knows  that  whtireaa  the  use  of  beer 
or  wine  in  small  quantities  is  in  most  coses  not  injurious,  hhc  con- 
stant tiBe  even  of  smaU  doeee  of  opium,  except  in  certain  casea  of 
dieeose,  is  injurioOB  oscoedingly*  Secondly,  whereas  beer  or  wjne 
con  eaeily  be  taken  in  moderation,  like  tea  or  oofleo,  &om  year  to 
yenr,  witfiout  increasing  the  qaantity,  opium  cannot.  It  rerpirea 
constant  increase  to  prodnce  its  pleasnrablG  eRects.  Tliis  is  a 
practical  dietinction  of  the  greatest  moment.  In  large  manofae- 
tiiring  towns  especially,  where  mothera  of  families  work  in  fac- 
tories, the  physician  sees  its  baneful  effects  on  children  to  \^1iom 
it  ifl  given  by  the  hired  nurse.  The  dose  mtittt  be  constantly  in- 
creased. Two  drops  of  laudanum,  that  is,  one-tenth  of  a  grain  of 
opium,  are  enongh  to  kiU  an  infant  of  a  month  old.  But  tmder 
the  sedulous  ministnitions  of  the  nurse,  a  dose  of  sixty  drops, 
equal  to  three  iiill  doses  for  an  adult,  is  at  la£t  tolerated  and  de- 
manded. In  Bradford  the  rate  of  mortality  for  all  classes  is  high, 
25  to2y  per  loou,  as  compared  with  the  average  in  the  commnnily 
of  22,  But  the  mortality  of  children  under  five  years  is  out  of 
proportion  even  to  that  high  standard,  230  per  lOOO,  as  compared 
with  the  general  English  rate  of  150.  This  I  know  from  personal 
experience  to  be  largely  due  to  opium.  But  it  would  be  entirely 
erroneoufl  to  measure  the  miflchievottH  effects  ot  ov™^  isisst^'^  -^"^ 
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mainly  by  !la  effect  in  shorteTiiiig  life-  Nor  ia  it  on  Hit  inkn-c 
tnal  faculties  that  its  worst  evils  primarily  and  directly  fafl,  I: 
is  the  mauhood,  the  energy,  the  will,  tlie  concentrfttion  of  pur^ 
that  in  the  first  place  are  attacked  and  undcrmixied.  The  lifclw^ 
suicide  of  Coleridge  and  De  Qiiincey  is  painful  evidence  of  thk 

I  need  not  Bay  that  in  the  conseaHus  of  our  natnre  fju/rnti  od 
pJujaiqtfc  ore  inexlricEibly  bound  together ;   Mid    that  ihi*  CwnJ 
degradation  ia  accompanied   or  followed    by   phyEicftl  Ruffenaf, 
"Among  the  £}inptoms  that  present  themselTee,"  says  I>r.  Ufl^ 
hiirat,  quoting  from  a.  medifa!  report,  "are  gripini^  pains  in  ik 
bon-clB,  pain  in  the  lirabe,  loaa  of  appetite,  eo  that  the  sm«br 
can  only  est  dainty  food,  disturbed  sleep,  and  general  ean™- 
tion.    The  outward  appearances  are,  Ballownees   of  Uie  r^ 
plexion,  bloodless  chects  and  lipe,  Bnnkcn  eye  with  a  diirt:  oA 
round  the  eyelide,  andalto^ethcfa  hagp^ard  countenatioe.    T\m 
is  a  peeuiiar  appearance  in  the  face  of  a  smoker  not  noucnii 
any  other  condition;  the  skin  aBsumes  a  pale  waxy  A[ipcnfuc% 
and  as  if  all  the  fat  were  remoTed  from  beneath  the  ddn-    Hi 
hollows  of  the  coonteoance,  the  eyelids,  root  of  tfie  nia  mm,^ 
sure  and  comers  of  lips,  depreesion  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  cemfK 
^Cp,  take  on  a  peculiar  dark  appeoraneef  not  like  that  rwolisif 
from  Ybriona  chronic  diseaeefi,  lut  as  if  some  dark  matter  r^tt 
deposited  beneath  the  skin.     There  is  also  a  frilneHS  and  protn- 
aion  of  the  lips,  ari&ing  perhape  from  the  continued  use  cf  lia 
larorc  mouth-piece  peculiar  to  the  opium  pipe.    In  fine,  a  oonfinui 
opium  smoker  presents  a  most  melancholy  appearaiice,  li^gir^ 
dejected,  with  a  lock-luBtro  eye,    and  a  elorenlj,   weakly,  inii 
feeble    gait"*      And   if  these  evile  are  supposed    eic«pdrti*t 
read  the  following  description  of  onr  own  native  Coolie  font 
in   China,  written  hy  one    of  its  Engli&h    officers,    "They  ^ 
behaved  well  nnder  fire»  and  some  of  them  did  acts  that  would 
have   given  the    Victoria  Ctoes  to   any  Englishman,   bad  be 
done  the  same.    Their  powers  of  endurance  are  wonderful ;  I  hsf% 
known  them  work  hard  in  a  hot  sun  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  tui 
not  grumble  when  they  saw  that  a  certain  amonnt  of  work  had  10 
be  done.    They  drink  very  little ;  they  are  great  hands  at  Ian- 
guagps  ;  .  ,  .  .  fh^ir  great  bane  is  t^vm  ;  and  /  do  not  ihmk  H  tf 
jwssihkfor  nmj  offiwm  icho  Jmve  taken  it  ti>  ffive  it  «p;  e^nmfwtiSi 
by  the  tiau  ifwif  are  fortij  t/earso/age  thty  are  Qklmen,**\ 

^  Pi^persrelatiDgtotheOpiam'TradeinChiiia,  1&4S-1&56,  p, 
t  Brine'&Tfliepiivg^Wflii:.ii,V-\^l. 
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Ej:tracts  from  Meynoranduuh  hj  Mi\  Akoch  {now  SirB. 
Alcock)^  contained  in  Parliainmiary  Papers  relative 
to  Lord  Elgin^s  Mission  0/^1857,  pp-  55-6L 

'*To  every  privilege  gained"  (in  our  intercourse  with  China)* 
"tlie  first  ditiicultj  having  been  Eurmounted,  another  and  often  a 
gi"eater  haa  api>eared,  lyiog  Ml  in  the  way  between  the  privilege 
and  onr  enjoyment  of  its  legitimate  fmit,  Ahnoet  invariably  it 
has  taken  the  shape  of  some  evil  or  abtiBo  attaching  to  the  exer- 
t;iae  of  onr  acf[uired  rlgbLti.  And  q£  the  iuseparuble  condition  of 
Bnch  u,  btate  of  things,  one  alternative,  and  uue  only,  hae  beea 
offered,  written  very  plainly,  us  may  now  be  seen,  however  it 
may  have  been  overlooked  or  disregarded  at  the  time,  and  it  wita 
this,  eRher  anoh  abnaea  and  evjla  must  be  grjippled  with  and 
mastered,  or  the  Ijest  iriiit  be  relinquished,  witli  inaecnre  lemire 
of  the  reat.  To  decline  the  contest  was  to  accept  the  penalties  of 
defeat;  and  as  it  has  over  been,  bo  it  La  now. 

**The  access  to  the  inner  watei-s  and  great  inland  marts  of 
Chinese  produce,  yith  the  promiee  of  new  and  important  advan- 
tages, brings  a  menace  of  new  dangera  of  corresponding  magni- 
tude in  the  estcnsion  of  a  chronic  e\il,  which  has  been  diBastrous 
to  our  poBJtion  and  interests  in  Cliina.  TJtQ  worthless  diaracfer 
qfa  numerous  ga(hering  of /oreiiffm-s  of  till  nathns,  widvr  )fo  effec* 
tire  control,  is  a  national  reproach  aa  well  as  a  public  calamity- 
They  dispute  tlie  field  of  commcrto  with  honester  men,  and  convert 
privileges  of  accosB  and  trade  into  means  of  ^aud  and  rioleuce. 
la  tliis  career  of  license,  unchecked  by  any  feai-  of  their  own 
government,  and  protected  in  a  great  degi-ee  by  treaiieb  from  the 
action  of  the  native  authorities,  the  Chineac  are  the  first  and 
greatest,  bnt  by  no  mcana  the  only  sufTerers,  There  is  do  govern- 
ment or  nation  of  tho  great  European  family  that  does  not  snffor 
in  character,  and  in  so  fur  as  thoy  have  any  interests  at  stake 
in  China,  in  these  also  both  immediately  and  prospectively. 

"One  of  the  principal  objects  of  our  treaty  was  relief  from 
eohouga  and  monopolies,  with  vexatious  and  arbitrary  taxes  on 
trade.  A  system  of  maritime  customs  under  the  check  of  con- 
Bular  authorities  was  the  remedy.  Bat  this  gain  bronght  with 
it  an  attendant  evil.  Foreign  merchants  laimclied  into  a  whole- 
sale system  of  smuggling  and  fraudulent  devices  Ibr  the  evasion 
of  duties.    Chinese  laws  and  trcaly-stipulationa  were  oi\k*i  ^-sre- 
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garded ;    Rometimos   ty  forcible   ioFrnctioTi    of  port    re^Utii 
oRener  by  briboty  and  eoUnBion.     Som^  of  the  proraued 
tnges   of  enlarged   fiu-ilities   of  trade   were    to«t    to  tie  br  tnt^ 
conreeE,  and  beyond  all  doubt  a  new  class  of  ob«tnc!eB  ba£  bwa^ 
created f 

"  Exetapti&n  fr&m  ttj^ritoriai  jurisdiclhn  was  a  greol.  tt*p  in 
advance ;  but  it  too  broaght  witt  it  an  evil  pro^jenj,  Ci'n(eni[^ 
for  all  Chinese  autbority,  and  disregard  of  inherent  ritrhte,  lii- 
bitual  infraction  of  treaty  Btipulations,  license  nnd  victltmce  wbtf^ 
ever  the  cfiscum  of  the  Enropcnu  nations  found  access  and  pe»p- 
able  people  to  plunder;  Euch  were  the  first-frnits  of  tbia  unportant 
conceHflJon»  and  time  only  served  to  increase  their  growtli,  ,  . 
.  ,  ,  If  gross  ttbuse  of  funigji  Jimjs^  and  th€  imviuniiieB  Htf 
gave  hj  treaty^  had  vol  ftem  habiUial  and  matUrt  of  ncttfri^fif,  ^ 
fecmUtj  m  the  dots  9/  lorcha  vpf^eh,  s^mitgglers  and  piraHt  All 
Ute  ftitrllcnlar  grmttid  of  quarrel  i/t  which  f/w  Cart  ton  dtjficulfw  fcjW 
would  never  have  arisen. 

"  In  reference  to  open  violence,  and  the  license  ^ijoycd  I7 
dospcrodcCB  and  kwlesB  pcreonfl  on  tbo  coast  of  China,  eiiiitf 
foreigTierfl  in  tbe  proper  senee  of  tho  term,  or  sailing  in  pirKlii:^ 
veeseU  under  foreign  flfige,  it  is  desimble  to  ehow  hew  no^Jy 
identical  the  prt?vailing  evils  ore  with  those  recorded  in  the  rai^ 
and  what  these  led  to  after  a  few  years- 

''  It  is  just  three  centui-iea  ago  since  Simon  Androde  icJ 
Fernando  Meodez  Pinto,  both  Portun^efie,  Bailed  up  the  Chintw 
coast,  Ofitenssbly  for  traffic  in  the  north,  where  a  flourishing  tnJt 
and  foreign  settlementa  had  already  been  established  at  Amnf, 
NingiWj  and  Japan  even,  on  the  Island  of  Formoea  and  e!#- 
wlicre.  After  plnnderiu^  the  tonils  of  seventeen  kjngst  ofift 
ancient  dynasty,  in  which  treasure  bad  been  buried,  and  makktf 
many  piratical  expeditions  from  Ningpo  as  a  base  of  orientiiB^ 
they  drew  down  upon  them  the  vengeance  of  the  siirrocndio; 
population,  which  roBe  upon  them  m  masfie,  destroying  not  cdj 
their  fleet  of  37  vessclH,  but  80y  resident  Portn^ueae,  and  12.<"» 
Chriatiune,  it  is  averred.  ThuH  terminated  all  relationa  of  lli^ 
and  amity  with  forelgiKTs  at  the  nortberu  jK^rts  until  1 843  ; 
events  bnving  tnkcn  place  fiboat  15(5.  From  that  date  all  i: 
conree  wqb  reetricted  to  the  most  oonthem  point  of  the  em 
and  a  ein^de  port. 

"  It  is  scarcely  tlu^o  months  ogo  Biuce  accountG  iver«  rtod' 
of  a  combined  attfl^iV  moAeV^  'ck'i'^Xftv^iro'^aiT^V^^tQ  had 
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in  the  aid  of  Teesela  manned  by  Cantonese,  on  a  lai^e  fleet  of 
piratical  lorcbnB,  under  the  Portugnese  ^ng  and  manned  by  Por- 
tnguefle  chiefly,  who  had  long  been  the  terror  and  the  pest  of 
the  contiguouH  contit,  and  even  of  the  city  of  Nin^po  itself  by 
their  esat'tions  imd  violence.  All  who  could  not  eecajie  wera 
maEsatrt'd  ;  many  were  pursaed  on  shore  and  their  reBfiela  seized. 
One  cannot  help  being;  stmct  with  the  close  analogy  betireea 
these  two  erenta,  so  widely  separated  in  time,  so  similar  in  canaa 
Uid  results,  and  each  taking  place  at  the  same  port, 

"  The  govtiroment*  of  Europe  Iiavu  jet  to  leara  the  inaguitud© 
of  the  danger  their  iatcreets  are  contioaally  incurring,  not  &om 
the  incidcnta  of  a  eivil  war,  or  the  inherent  perreraity  of  the 
Chineee  race,  bnt  (roni  the  abBcoec  of  all  dno  control  in  China 
over  the  natives  of  every  conntry  in  Enrope  and  America,  and 
the  indifference  with  which  all  the  evils  reanlting  from  nnre- 
gtmined  license  continue  to  bo  regarded  even  by  the  treaty 
Powers, 

**It  is  only  hy  general  contnrrencc,  active  or  pflHsive,  on  the 
part  of  IVefitem  Powers,  that  any  effective  steps  can  be  taken  to 
apply  a  remedy.  If  the  treaty  Powers  lor  instance,  all  who  have 
interests  of  commerce,  civilisation,  or  religion  at  heart,  will  put 
their  hands  to  the  work,  a  strong  check  will  easily  be  estalJished, 
and  some  concerted  acticm  with  the  Chinese  government  would 
only  be  necessary,  BBsnining  tlie  accjuiescence  of  other  Western 
Powers,  to  ^ive  complete  etFect  to  meaenrcs  well  caknlated  to 
prevent  continnoua  or  gross  abnfiea  on  the  part  of  any  forei^ers/* 


Chinese  Moral  Standard, 

(Note  on  p.  353.) 

Dr.  Rennie,  speaking  of  the  confidence  repofiedby  Chinamea 
in  English  merchants  Kfiya:  "This  commercial  confideiice  and 
payment  of  money  in  advance,  is  fully  reciprocated  by  the  prin- 
cipal foreign  mcrcbante  in  China,  who  arc  in  the  habit  of  intrust* 
ing  large  sums  of  money  to  Chinamen  to  go  np  into  the  tea  and 
silk  districts  and  make  purchases  for  them,  having  no  other  secu- 
rity than  their  confidence  in  the  men's  integrity;  and  to  the  credit 
of  this  class  of  the  Chinese,  I  never  heard  of  a  case  in  '^likU.  vt 
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was  abused :  but  on  tbc  contrary  bnve  henrd  English  nmdun 
fiay,  that   tliey  have   frequently  ]>laced   peenniary  tmHA  in  6^ 
hands  of  Chinamen,  that  they  would  not  have  done  under  m^' 
circumstRDueB  in  the  hands  of  their  own   connti^Tnen "    ^(ia 
and  tJie  Pdinfjesp,  Yah  u  p.  3U0. 

Examination  of  the  myths  propagotod  eo  eedulouAl;  » ii 
female  infanticide  in  China  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  ciut 
is  probably  not  quito  bo  common  as  in  England,  That  vi 
certainly  he  tbs  impreBsion  derived  &om  study  of  the  Jtnl 
memou-B,  written  by  men  who  bod  such  ample  oppoTtiuntai 
of  minute  obsenation.  Dr-  Rennie  quotes  facts  whicli  "arpi 
strongly  against  the  carrent  belief  that  glrlB  are  ill-trotied  k 
China."  '•  Of  the  correctness  of  this  belief,"  Ue  adds  "I  hw 
never  myself  been  able  to  find  a  shadow  of  proof,  but  Ihe  ofr 
trary."     Vol,  ii.  p-  3. 

With  regard  to  the  ktndlinese  of  the  Ohineee  diepoutiLO,  m 
anecdote  of  Dr-  Rennie^B  is  worth  quoting;  "IVe  have  hod,  a 
a  small  way^  an  illuatratjion  of  that  rcmurkablc  nbaonce  of  fElfiib- 
neea,  and  that  dceirc  to  benefit  relatives,  -n^hich  are  anir^ng  tk 
prominent  chnracteriatica  of  the  Chiaoee  natore-  Mr.  3loffil'i 
Bervant,  a  native  of  Tien-tein,  al>ont  foarteen  years  of  age,  rdiuei 
at  first  to  go  with  him  bo  far  from  home  as  K"u-che-wang, 
ultimately  consented  to  do  so  on  the  condition  of  baring 
wages  doubled  for  the  two  tnonths  that  he  was  to  be  away,  aall 
pitid  In  advance,  also  that  a  Bheep-skln  coat  should  be  ^TenUiL 
On  Str,  Moffit  paying  him  the  amount  in  advance,  namely,  tudn 
dollars,  he  di^'ided  it  between  hie  two  married  brothers,  mi 
would  not  keep  a  single  dollar  for  himself,  saying  that  hifil*^^ 
tiierB  required  them  and  he  did  not." 

These  are  no  igolated  instances.    The  Jeanit  missioiuinil 
the  Iftst  century,  men  who  were  not  blinded  by  mercantiLe 
even  by  religiouB  anunoBities,  narrate  abundant  examples  of  I 
same  Idnd, 
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In  a  survey  of  the  position  of  himself  and  the  other 
foreign  ministers  at  Jeddo  in  1861,  Sir  R,  Alcock, 
after  nearly  two  years'  residence  there,  uses  the  fol- 
lowing  language  :* 

"  life  was  insecure;  trade  wite  being  dully  restricted,  and  no 
Temon&trnnce,  protest,  or  arf!;«nicnt,  within  the  scope  of  diplo- 
mntic  meJins,  hiid  hitlicrto  much  Jivailed  to  turn  the  mit.Iiorities 
from  a  policy,  the  monifeBt  tendcnt'y  of  wHeh  wnn  to  nullify  the 
treatien,  restrict  all  intcrcnurBc,  and  ultimately  revert  to  the 
former  state  of  ifeolatitrn  hy  the  expulsion  of  forei^Tiers,  To 
make  trfido  unj>rofitablo  by  rcetrictionB,  cxtorLiona,  and  prohi- 
bitiona,  irnpOBCd  on  their  ovm  people  with  whom  their  power  ie 
abBolute,  render  hfe  not  only  so  iDsccnre,  but  intolerable  in  the 
conditions  of  reEidcncp^  that  no  for^i^er  Tonkl  long  submit  or 
find  Rueh  an  existence  endnrahle,  seemed  really  to  have  boen  the 
chief  object  kept  In  view  dnrinfl;  nearly  two  years.  Thia  was  the 
BTunniEiry  of  their  ixilicy;  and  if  tlieae  milder  measures  failed,  the 
hravo'B  sword  for  assaesiuatiou  was  alwaya  in  reserve,  and  held 
i/i  ferrerem  over  the  hcndft  of  intruders  on  their  Boil,  to  be  resorted 
to,  as  occasion  might  serve,  without  ruth  or  Bcnijile,    Trade  ham- 

■  Capital  of  the  Tj/cooit,  voh  ii.  p.  103. 
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pered  and  manaded,  national  rlrrhta  Tiolated,  with  oatrage 
flags,  and  without  a  hope  of  redress  or  amelioration,  all  witb  tm^ 
piiaity.     ThiB  resmac  deplete  the  Hituatiou." 


somA 


Tills  is,  of  course,  an  ex  parte  statement  of  c 
afrainst  the   Japanese  Government,    in    which 
aUowance  must  be  made  for  personal  uneasiness  and 
disappoiiitmeut ;  but  on  the  whole   it  will   hardly  be 
thought  that,  from  the  ivTiter^s  point  of  view,  the  pic- 
ture  here   presented   of  the  difficulties    ^vlnch   lu*e 
met  Westera  diplomatists  in  Japan  is    much  exag* 
geratecl.     There  can  also  be  little   ground  for  bo- 
lievinfi;  that  the  position  of  aflairs  has  since  m&t^ 
rially  altered  or  improved;  indeed  the  whole  series 
of  subsequent  events  appears   to  be    iin    illustration 
of  the    truth    of   Sir    R.    jUcock's    description,   am! 
affords  a  striking  contrast  to  the   hojjcs    which  bui 
previously  been   entertained  of  the    success  of  tiic 
eftbrts  to   open  the  Japanese  empire    to    commerce 
and  free  intercourse  with    the  rest    of  the    worH. 
These  hopes  did  not   certainly  appear,    ^vheu  tlwj 
were  first  so  generally  expressed,  to  be  ^"ithout  sonff 
reasonable  foumlntlon,  nor  was  it  to  be  wondered  *t 
that  they  then  were  eagerly  embraced  bj'-  the  CTeit 
body  of  the  public.     The  general  acquaintance  evfli 
of  well-informed  EngUshmen  with  the    history  acd 
character    of  the   Japanese    empire    was    probably 
confined  to  a  few  iacts,  when  the  news  of  the  &itc- 
cessfnl   attemjit    made    by    the    government    of  thfij 
United  States  to  open  diplomatic  relations   in  l8il 
directed  general  attention  to  the  subject-      The  iw] 
of  the  world  showed  that  an  island  empire  as 
as  Great  Britain,  in  a  position  as  to  conditions 
climate   inferior  to   none   on  the  whole    globe, 
with  a  coii&gura\.\QT\.  ol  (iQ^\.  ^^^hly  adapted 
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maritime  commerce,  lies  in  the  high  road  between 
America,  Cliina,  and  India.  It  was  also  known  that 
the  policy  of  the  Japanese  Government,  which  for 
two  himdred  years  had  excluded  all  foreigners  (ex- 
cept a  few  Dutch  merehants)  from  intercourse  with 
the  country,  had  not  always  prevailed ;  but  that 
the  Portuj^uese,  earliest  here  as  elsewhere  in  their 
intercourse  with  Oriental  nations,  had  been  allowed 
foi'  nearly  a  century  full  op[x>rt  unities  for  com- 
merce iind  propagandism,  and  that  their  efforts  in 
the  latter  direction  had  apparently  been  attended 
for  a  time  with  such  extraordinary  success  among 
all  orders  of  the  people  as  to  have  jirovoked  op- 
position  from  the  government,  and  brought  about  a 
persecution  the  most  blood}'  and  tho  most  effectual 
to  be  fumid  in  tlie  records  of  missions.  That  the 
Japanese  people  were  also  possessed  of  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  bigenuity  and  artistic  skill  was 
proved  by  such  importations  oftheii'  manufactures, 
especially  of  their  lacquer- ware  and  porcelain,  as 
reached  Europe  through  the  Dutch  factory  at  Naga- 
saki. But  probably  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  beyond  tins  the  popular  knowledge  of  Japan 
hardly  extended.  Whatever  else  was  thought  of 
the  country  and  its  inhabitants  was  probably  de- 
rived from  its  supposed .  similarity  to  China,  -with 
which  its  civilisation,  government,  and  religion  were 
generally  confounded.  Much  more  than  this  was 
no  doubt  to  "be  learned  by  those  who  cored  to 
give  time  and  attention  to  the  subject  ^  but  this 
information,  it  was  generally  supposed,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  writer  who  has  done  more  to  ]K)pu- 
larise  the  subject  of  Japan  than  any  other  English- 
man, was  attainable  only  throtigh  ^^  huge  t,o\aft^  mA 
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ponderous  voluiries,  wrapt  in  quaint  language  and 
mouldy  Icitniiii^.^'*  None,  therefore,  but  the  i^tudetn 
of  geography  or  ethnolo^^y  felt  called  ii]>on  to  drsinttfr 
the  Ifu-ts;  idthmi^rh  in  reality'  almost  all  that  wafi  tin 
known  of  Japan  was  coiitaiiiod  in  tM^o  viJutnes  ol 
Eiigliuli  tninr*lation  of  Eugelbcrt  Ka-mpfer's  Ui^ti^i 
o/JajKin^  a  work  which,  for  its  lucid  arraiigemcrjt, 
scientific  accuracy  of  observation,  sound  judpuent 
and  cju*eful  industry,  is  scarcely  excelled  by  any  con- 
tribution to  ethnology. 

hut  the  real  cause  of  the  general  ignorance  <i\ 
Englishuien  as  to  Japan  and  its  people,  no  doubt,  ^"^^^M 
to  be  found  in  the  a]>parGnt  absence  of  practical  vbIjk 
in  the  investigation.  Tlie  literary  iiittjresl  attactit'^l 
to  the  subject  of  the  Chinese  and  their  ci\ilis*ti'-'n. 
owing  to  its  supposed  bearing  on  the  nietaphy^icii 
religious  controversies  of  the  eighteenth  centurft 
and  the  //  priim  theories  of  Voltaire  and  MotiiA' 
quieu  as  to  the  origin  of  society,  had  almost  entirely 
died  out  in  this  country.  This  intorcst  had  ne^tf 
extended  to  Japan ;  and  those  whom  Uie  liiow 
active  stimulus  of  commercial  enterprise  led  to  tuflJ 
their  eyes  in  that  diret:tion  were  repelled  by  ibf 
j)r(j8pect  before  them-  They  saw  that  their  Hrrf 
ventures  must  be  attended  with  far  more  th« 
the  usual  risks  of  early  traders.  They  found  tbi 
the  law  which  excluded  all  foreign  veaaela  from  li* 
ports  of  Japan  was  carried  out  witli  such  consr^ 
tent  severity  that  more  than  one  crew  of  advi 
turers  had  buffered  rigorous  captivitj^,  Tlie  varioQl 
attempts,  too,  made  since  the  expulsion  of  the  P< 
tuguesc  by  the  Govenunents  of  England,  the  CniwJ 
States,  and  Russia.,  to  enter   mto    international  ifr 
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lationa,  had  hitlierto  proved  complete  failures,  Tho 
Dutch,  the  ouly  uatiou  whose  inercbiuits  Imd  auy 
practical  acquaiiitance  with  Japan,  were  themselves, 
no  doubt,  from  the  lengthened  experience  of  their 
own  position  of  isolation  at  Decima,  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  hopelessness  of  any  attempt  to  re- 
lax the  rigid  system  of  Japanese  policy.  And  they 
maybe  cxcuacdif  they  showed  little  disposition  cither 
to  uudctiTJite  tlic  difficulties  of  u  task  which  they  had 
so  utttirly  failed  in  accomphsliing,  or  to  assist  towards 
the  introduction  of  rivals  in  the  petty  monopoly  of 
trade,  which  they  preserved  for  themselves  only  on 
the  most  humiliating  terms  of  submission. 

Against  such  obstacles  it  was  evident  that  all 
private  attempts  niu&t  be  abortive.  It  was  only  by 
the  action  of  the  Government  of  one  or  more  of  the 
AVestem  Powera  that  there  could  be  any  hopes  of 
breaking  down  the  barriers  of  csctusion*  And  it  was 
not  till  very  recently  that  any  serious  effort  had  been 
made  by  any  of  them-  Three  only  of  the  great  Powera 
had  had  any  direct  interest  in  the  f|uestion  of  Japan- 
Kussiaj  from  her  geogra]>bical  position  and  the  large 
views  which  she  has  ahvaya  taken  of  Oriental  policy, 
wa>*  the  most  intimately  connected  with  the  destinies 
of  the  fertile  country  of  ibrty  million  of  industrious 
inhabitants;  to  whom,  by  her  recent  acquisitions  of 
territory,  she  is  become  almost  the  nearest  neighbour. 
The  Ajnerican  Republic  could  never  be  indifferent  to 
her  share  in  trade  and  uitercourse  with  a  country 
which  lies  immediately  on  the  ocean  high-road  from 
California  to  China  and  India.  Nor  could  tht;  world- 
wide commercial  interests  of  England  allow  her  to 
laf^  behind  in  the  race  for  trade;  and  her  con- 
nection with  China  gave  a  special  stimulus  to  the. 
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enterprise  of  her  merchants  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe-  Yet  the  efforts  ivhich  each  of  these  oBtiom 
liad  made  to  obtain  eitlier  access  to  the  harbours  tfj 
Japan  or  liberty  of  commerce  witli  the  people  liai' 
hitherto  met  with  no  success:  but  they  had  been  ven 
faint,  and  generally  very  ill-directed;  and  if  their  aim 
had  been  better,  in  no  instance  had  cither  the  discre-j 
tiou  OP  the  skill  of  those  intrusted  with  so  delicate  J 
task  deserved  a  better  fate.  "W^hen^  therefore,  the^ 
triumphant  official  narrative  of  the  jVmericao  expe- 
dition under  Commander  Perry,  in  the  spring  of 
1854,  announced  to  the  world  that  the  first  advaoct 
had  been  made  towards  bringmg  Japan  into  relation 
Avith  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  previous  failures  aiui 
difficulties  were  easily  glossed  over  or  forgfotten^  juhI 
those  sanguine  hopes  were  excited  to  -which  the  pic- 
ture drawn  by  Sir  R.  Alcock  affords  so  discouri^ir* 
a  contrast.  It  is  true  that  the  Gr^t  treaty  concludftl 
with  the  Tycoon  conceded  to  the  Americans  nothiri}: 
but  access  to  two  remote  and  unimi^ortant  harbour?^ 
for  the  purjiose  only  of  victualling  and  refitting  their 
vessels,  with  the  privilege  of  residence  for  a  consul  ai 
one  of  them.  But  the  recognition  of  nsxy  interna- 
tional rights  in  foreigners  by  the  Japanese  Gov'eni- 
ment  was  so  great  an  innovation  In  their  natiouil 
policy  that  it  was  not  imreasonably  believed  thai 
other  and  more  important  advantages  iui;;ht  soon  be 
achieved.  The  Crimean  war  immediately  followirg 
had  the  effect  of  directing  still  closer  attention  to  the 
relations  of  the  AVest  with  Eastern  Asia,  as  an  im- 
portant brnncii  of  that  great  "Eastern  Question' 
which  Ru8sia  had  long  been  silently  endeavourin' 
to  solve  in  her  own  way-  It  was  felt  how  important 
it  was  for  thG^ftft\ftT\L  iaK\ti&  lya^  wIy  to   possess  io 
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Japan  stations  for  their  fleets  in  those  stormy  aeaa, 
hut  filso  to  prevGnt  the  Japanese  archipelago  falling 
into  the  grasp  of  the  Empire  which  was  already  ex- 
tending its  gigantic  arms  over  the  continent  on  cither 
side  of  those  islands.  Meanwhile  the  Americans 
were  impro^'ing  the  advantage  given  them  by  the 
residence  of  their  consul  at  Samoda,  in  urging  on  the 
Japanese  Government  the  benefits  of  an  extension  of 
the  privileges  already  granted  to  them.  The  resist- 
ance to  these  demands  for  the  opening  of  ports  and 
a  trcatj'  of  commerce  might  have  been  indefinitely 
prolonged,  had  not  the  tidings  of  the  forcible  dicta- 
tion of  thetreatj^  of  Tien-tsin,  in  the  summer  of  1858, 
been  so  dextrously  employed  by  the  American  Con- 
sul Mn  Harris  as  to  obtain  from  the  Tycoon  further 
concessions.  When  Lord  Elgin  arrived  immediately 
afterwards  he  found  very  little  difficulty  in  securing 
for  Great  Britain  the  terms  which  had  been  already 
obtained  by  America ;  and  these  terms  were  aftenvards 
extended  without  resistance  to  France,  Russia,  and 
Holland, 

Thus  the  anticipations  of  the  more  sanguine 
appeared  already  half  realised ;  and  it  was  ctofi- 
dently  believed  that  a  field  was  now  opened  for  the 
commerce  and  propagandism  of  the  Western  world, 
the  riches  of  whose  virgin  soil  would  speedily  begin 
to  be  gathered  in  by  a  numerous  band  of  mer- 
chants and  missionaries.  Nor  did  these  ideas  "wunt 
further  confirmation  from  various  sources.  Reference 
was  now  made  to  the  old  accounts  of  the  Japanese 
empire  and  people.  Popular  \vriterB  epitomised  and 
extracted  the  facts  contained  in  the  works  of  Kfem|jfcr, 
Siebold,  Titsingli^  and  others,  who,  with  true  Teu- 
tonic patience  and  impartiality,  had  recorded  the  te- 
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Bulta  of  much  study  and  mquiry  into  the  phenomena 
of  the  aocial,  politicalj  and  religious  life  outside  tht 
walls  of  their  dull  Dutch  factory  at  Decima-  And  in 
the  picture,  idways  carefully  drawn,  but  not  alwayi 
very  lifelike,  ^vhich  their  voluraei^  present,  much  wtt 
found  to  wuiuler  at  and  to  praise,  A  densely -poinj- 
lous  and  highly-cultivated  country,  with  procluclinni 
amply  suHicicnt  for  every  want  of  tho  population;  u 
govtrmiieut,  ^vhose  paternal  despotism  acknuivledged 
the  eflectual  restraint  of  miwritten  traditiona  ofju^ 
tice;  and,  finally,  a  people  to  whom  destitution  Mwi 
disorder  had  for  centuries  been  unknown,  among 
whom  education  was  universal,  and  whose  incrcaaug 
industry  hnd  nut  im[)aircd  their  martial  character- 
Well  nughtKsempfer,  in  a  summaiy  of  the  argumcaU 
on  both  sides  of  the  question,  whether  the  Japaiiese 
were  well  advised  in  Lheir  policy  of  isolation,  incline 
to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  nation  had  more  to  lo« 
than  to  gain  by  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  f^lobe. 
And  the  letters  and  writings  of  the  first  Jesuit  mi* 
sionai'ics  were  found,  by  those  who  had  the  patience 
to  peruse  them,  to  abound  with  testimony  equaUy  fi^' 
voAahleto  the  generid  character  of  those  whose  eagor 
reception  uf  Chrlstiamty  had  rendered  its  triumph 
a|ipareiitly  bo  rai)id  and  so  easy,  and  who,  when  per 
aecution  broke  out,  had  almost  without  an  escepcon 
preferred  l^  surrender  thi^ir  lives  rather  than  (leir 
fwth-  Nor  did  the  accounts  of  the  most  recent  trs' 
vellers  exhibit  any  signs  of  a  national  dotcrioraQon. 
The  narratives  of  those  who  accompjuiied  the  BritWi 
and  other  foreign  cmbasaies  teemed  with  euthusiasuc 
praise  of  ''  this  charming  people,"  who  to  prxmitirc 
fiunphcity  added  the  most  ix»lished  politeness  awJ 
refincuient,  ai\d  \j\vo^  "vai\\i^\x^  ^ss.<i.  uxtclUgence  su^ 
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passed  that  of  the  Chinese,  while  it  was  united  with 
a  chivulj-ous  coiiragu  autl  a  manly  sjnrit  of  hidepend- 
ence  such  aa  is  fomid  in  no  other  Oriental  race.  With 
such  pictures  before  theii'  eyes,  what  wonder  if  men 
looked  for^^^l^d  with  eagor  curiosity  to  tho  reaulla 
which  they  expected  would  sjjcedily  folloAV  tlio  se- 
cond iutroductiua  of  European  civilisation  Into  tliia 
singular  country,  imder  the  more  favourable  auspices 
of  modern  commercial  treaties  and  all  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  the  nineteenth  century? 

A  comparison  of  these  sajiguine  anticipations  mth 
the  uniform  tone  of  discouragement,  almost  amount- 
ing to  despair,  which  pervades  not  only  the  work  of 
Sir  li.  Alcock,  but  nearly  every  despatch  sent  home 
by  the  ministers  in  Japan,  compcla  the  conclusion 
either  that  the  ditficulties  of  their  task  had  been 
greatly  underrated,  or  that  the  negotiations  which 
have  produced  such  unfortunate  results  must  have 
been  altogether  mismflnflgeth 

The  result  of  our  examimition  may  not  enable  ua 
wholly  to  exonerate  the  agents  who  have  been  em- 
ployed ;  but  the  real  causes  of  failure  must  be  sought 
not  in  their  pei'aonal  errors  and  deficiencies,  but  in  the 
policy  which  they  have  been  instructed  to  carry  out. 
Theb*  task  has  been  nothing  less  than  to  compel,  by 
ft  mixture  of  intimidation  and  persuasion,  the  rulers 
of  Japan  to  lend  their  active  cooj^eration  towards  the 
promotion  of  an  intercourse  with  the  Western  world, 
from  which  tlie  history  and  tniditiuns  of  the  coun- 
try led  them  at  the  outset  to  expect  nothing  but 
national  loss  and  misfortune,  out  of  which  they 
have  hitherto  experienced  no  fruits  but  those  winch 
they  had  anticipated,  imd  in  which  they  discern  the 
menace   of  a    speedy  revolution,   littily   not  <;ioi.^  Sk^ 
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be  fatal  to  themselves  and  their  authority',  but  to 
prove  the  certain  precursor  of  Liniven>al  social  diso^ 
ganisation. 

How  far  these  fears  of  the  Japanese  riUers  are  weD 
founded  is  certainly  a  practical  question  which  <m 
statesmen  are  bound  to  consider  before  they  incur  Hut 
rcapon&ibility  of  producing  such  a  catastroplie.   An  as- 
smnption  of  even  a  pi-otectorate  of  the  govcrmucnlofj 
Japan  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  though  coujoinUyf 
with  other  Western  Powers,  is  jjrobably  ft  solution  rf 
the  difficulty  for  which  the  boldest  advocates  oftj 
"  spirited  foreign  policy"  are  not  yet  prepared.     Tet 
there    ai'e    not   wanting  indications   that    unless  thel 
policy  of  our  ministers  is  closely  watched  we  maybe 
almost  inextricably  mixed  up  with  the  domestic  dissen* 
sions  of  the  countrj".    And  who,  with  the  experienr 
of  India  and  China  fresh  on  his  mind,  con  say  wh&t 
may  be  the  next  step  which  is  pronounced  inevit-1 
able?    It  camiot  therefore  be  superfluous  to  urge  on 
public  opinion   any  coti&ideratious   which    may  tend 
to  prCTCnt  our  "di-ifting*'  into  a  jxjsition   of  which ' 
the  danger  is  so  serious.     But  apart  from  this, 
will,  I  hope,  api>ear  from  the  following  pages  th&t 
the  pohcy  hitherto  pursued  by-  Great  Britain,  while] 
productive  only  of  disaster  to  Japan,  has  brought  no] 
corresponding  adviintages  to  ourselv-esj    and   that 
persistence  in  the  same  course  is  likely  to  involve  us] 
in  even  more  serious  difficulties;  in   short,  that  the^ 
means  employed  by  our  diplomatists  have  been  di- 
rectly calculated  to  frustrate  even  the  short-sighted 
purposes  which  they  have  had  in  \iew. 

As  I  believe  that  the  principal  cause  of  the  ill- 
advised  measures  hitherto  taken  by  the  English  Go- 
vernment towards  Japan   has   Ifun  in  an    incapacit 
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for  estimating  the  true  character  of  the  civilisation 
with  which  they  had  to  deal^  in  fact  from  a  neglect 
oi"  that  relative  method  of  political  investigation 
which  is  the  distiiitruishing  feature  of  modem  Posi- 
tive science,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  something 
on  the  general  character  and  civilisation  of  tlie  coun- 
try. These  preliminary  observations  are  intended, 
however,  only  to  enable  an  ordinary  Englishman 
in  some  degree  to  put  himself  in  the  right  [losition 
for  understanding  the  true  character  of  the  relations 
of  the  Japanese  with  the  Western,  as  well  as  the  place 
which  they  occupy  in  the  Eastern  world. 

In  this  connection  a  few  observations  on  the  dis- 
puted question  as  to  the  ethnological  affinities  of  the 
jiopulation  of  Japan  may  possess  something  more 
than  an  ethnological  interest.  This  is  a  point  on 
which  several  different  theories  have  been  pro- 
poimded-  But  they  need  not  detnm  us  now.  Ex- 
cepting the  fiuiciful  notion  of  Ku'inpfer  as  to  the 
Babylonian  origin  of  the  Japanese,  all  these  theories 
agree  in  referring  them  to  some  one  of  the  races  on 
the  neighbouring  islands  or  maiuland,  which  would 
all  be  classed  physiologically  under  that  great  branch 
of  the  human  fiimily  of  wliich  the  Mongol  tribe  has 
been  chosen  by  ethnologists  as  the  bcst-knoivn  and 
moat  strongly-marked  tyj>e.  The  very  features  of 
ditterence  observed  by  Siebold  between  ^'  the  smaller, 
dai'ker,  criaper-haired,  thicker-lipped  maritime  popu- 
lation of  the  island  of  Kiusiu,''  as  distinguished  from 
"the  larger-framed,  clearer-skinned  agriculturists  of 
the  interior,"  point  to  this  conclusion,  which  is  strongly 
borae  out  by  his  detailed  comparison  of  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  features.  For  these  differences  are 
only  the  same  modifications  of  the  general  Motv^<A 
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^rpe,  T^'hich   arc  discernible   throughout  the  vtriom 
tribes  ivhich    have  nriw  become  so    cloR^^Iy   Ainal^ 
mated  with  the  Chinese  proper,   under   Hik   intluence^ 
of  the  institutions  wliich  they  have  adopted  from  tWfl 
kindred  race  of  conquerors  from    the    north-eftstem 
highlands  of  Thibet.     There  would  therefore  bo  w> 
thing  in  the  physiological  characteristics  of  the  -Tap(m< 
ese,  always  the  least  deceptive  evidence  ofnatioiudity, 
exposed  to  the  earliest  theory  ndopted  by  Enrop<*. 
which  supposed  tbein  to  be  a  colony  frora  the  taaui^ 
land  of  China,     The  other,  though    far    less  iniil- 
wortliy  species  of  ])hys;cal  evidence,  that  fumiabed 
by  their  language,  certainly  seems  to  point  in  an  eih 
tirely  different  direction.    Though  the  Japanese  h«vf 
adopted    their   v^itten   character   from    the   Thinw 
ideographic  alphabet,  their  language  !s  undoiibtodjj 
quite  distinct  from  that  which  has  long   been  almM 
universal  throughout  China.     It  in  fact  belongs  to 
quite  a  different  family  of  speech  from  the  Chinese^ 
to  which  it  bears  hardly  anv  reserablance  either  ti 
structure,   roots,  syntax,  or  general    sound.      It  » 
neither  wholly  monosyllabic,  nor  altogether  ivithnni 
mflcxions  properly  so  eoUcd,     ComparatiTe  phi 
gistft  are  generally  agreed  in  classing   it  under 
great  Turanian  family,  of  which  the   main  dUti 
tion  is  its  agglutinative  stage  of  development,  nad- 
way  between  the  purely  monosyllabic,  aptote,  Chiwae 
and  the  rich   growth   of  infiexions    in    the    Aryan 
family.* 

^  An  diuiLiiiatLon  of  the  Jspaneec  Grftmmar  of  MM.  Cnrtinp  i 
HoffmAD  (in  the  Fr^ich  tniuUtJon  of  H.  L^on  Pagi^)  and  of  i 
IwiriMUteiioti  a  C^Nde  de  ia  rm^€  Jopomaiae  of  M.  Bosuy,  ns  vtU  m 
a  wty  iuleres^ng  [*&pet  bj  the  kuhu  learned  wiit^r  ia  Jie  Jv^rmi 
jiffiiiJi^f^  npp«am  to   ma   (in    my   ignoruica    of  Uiat    &ieu1t  of  h^ 

guiigw)  U>  Tender  it  probtble  that  the  J&puifSD  U  one  of  ihem^  i\nwtim 
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The  flifflculty  thus  raised  is  pot,  however,  insur- 
mountable.  It  may  be  met  by  the  theory  adopted  by 
the  eminent  Orientalist  Klaproth,  according;  to  which 
Japan  was  early  overrun  hy  a  Chinese  conqueror, 
the  founder  of  the  [iresent  dynasty  of  Mlkados,  who 
adopted  the  lan^^uage  of  the  aboriginal  race,  while  he 
imparted  to  them  much  of  the  form  of  civilisation  and 
government  which  had  already  been  developed  in  his 
own  country.  In  accord;iiice  with  this  hyjiothesis  we 
might  mippose  that  the  main  stock  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Japan  was  a  Turanian-speaking  race  (perhaps 
one  of  tlie  Tunguaean  tribes  from  the  north-east  of 
China),  whose  lan*^uage,  long  lost  in  their  oritrinal 
seats  under  the  strangely  absorbent  influence  of  the 
dominant  race  of  thnt  empire,  atlll  survives  in  the 
mellifluous  vocalised  tones  which  fall  with  so  plea- 
sant a  eontrast  on  the  European  ear  long  fatigued 
with  the  harah  nasal  twang  of  Chinese,  For  there 
can  he  little  doubt  that  over  a  considerable  area 
of  that  enormous  field  where  now  we  are  hai'dly 
able  to  discern  any  thing  but  the  homogeneity 
brought  about  by  so  many  centuries  of  national 
unity*  there  waa  once  a  great  variety  of  tribes  broadly 
distinguished  in  their  speech  and  features  from  the 
Chinese  race  proper. 

This  theory  of  Kla])roth  would  certainly  appear  to 
be  in  harmony  with  such  Japanese  historical  records 

of  Bpeecli  {referred  to  by  M.  "Nax.  Miiller  ia  his  Lecturetf  on  Laji/jvu/je) 
ffhkh  had  commetictii  to  Aul^titntc  iiiSoxion  for  aggluUn^tioD  vrhen 
arreiteii  in  their  development.  This  might  explnin  the  greater  pM>woP 
of  combitiotion  which  has  led  wime  to  compare  Japaneflo  in  this  respect 
OTCQ  with  Greek  or  Gecman.  For  the  procGM^  however  rcallj  different, 
by  which  the  two  or  moro  roots  bto  welded  into  one  word  ic  nn  ngglu- 
tinniivB  languftge  may  eaaily  bo  luiataken  for  the  true  in  tie  i:ioii- power 
of  '^  word- building^'  |JOBfiet^d  Ij^t  the  mora  highly  developed  fomu  of 
»p«ech. 
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aB  we  aro  acquainted  witli.  According-  to  these  an- 
tlioritiea  the  present  dynasty  of  Jlikados  is  derived 
in  an  uninterrupted  line  of  descent  from  Zirunu,  who 
from  his  origuml  khigdom  in  the  eouth-we-st  portion 
of  the  Japanese  archipelago,  apparently  in  the  islam: 
of  Kiu-siu,  extended  his  empire  over  the  southcru 
half  of  the  gy-ent  island  of  Nippon.  Xo^  though  llie 
narrative  of  hia  conrjuests  is  not  unmixed  ^ritfa  pro- 
digies, it  appears  not  improbable  that  Zliimu  wm  i 
real  historical  personage,  and  that  the  em  assigned 
to  him,  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  centurj-  bdttt 
our  era^  is  approximately  correct.  For  the  Japans 
annals,  which  commence  mth  Zinmu,  thou*>h  littlt 
more  than  a  bare  list  of  tiie  succession  of  MiJ^adt^ 
with  here  and  there  a  mention  of  an  earthquake,  * 
religious  ceremony,  or  an  c^ension  of  territorr,  arc 
rendered  more  credible  by  this  absence  of  the  mar 
vellous  detail  so  easily  auppUed  by  the  imaginatioo 
of  the  myth-maker-  And  this  sobriety  is  the  moit 
remarkable,  because  with  Zinmu  the  national  tmn^ 
make  an  abrupt  descent  from  a  totally  different  worfJ 
of  decidedly  fabulous  character.  And  it  corrobc 
Klaproth's  hypothesis  as  to  the  origin  of  Zinmu, : 
in  the  chronicles  which  Ksempfer  follows,  bet 
Zinmu  and  this  earlier  world  has  been  intenwlat 
a  long  list  of  Chinese  emperors,  extending  throa? 
seventeen  monarchs  of  the  Chau  dynasty,  and  all  (lift 
preceding  dynasties  of  Hia  and  Shang  up  to  the  m^ 
thical  Fohi,  whose  era  is  placed  2852  years  before 
ovm.  It  is  true  that  in  the  historical  tables  tnuislat 
from  the  Japanese  by  Siebold  this  foreicrn  el 
logy  is  altogether  omitted,  Ziiunu  being  placed  as  ti 
son  and  immediate  successor  of  the  last  of  a  racC' 
five  demigods,  &t  tYiOTmQ\jL^\^xvQi\.^  ^-^j^^^^qq^ 
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r  lead  up  to  a  primeval  djTiasty  of  seven  heavenly 
I  spirits.  But  these  lists  themselves  bear  a  suspicious 
"  reaemblancc  to  the  dynasties  of  the  three  augast  ones 
and  the  five  sovereigns  with  which  the  Chinese  com- 
mence  their  annals.  And  this  resemblance  is  ecjutilly 
observable  in  the  Japanese  cosmogony,  which,  like 
that  of  China,  is  distinguished  by  the  preponderance 
of  the  physical  and  realistic  over  the  jioetic  and  an- 
thropomorphic elements  which  are  so  strongly  marked 
in  the  theological  myths  of  IndLt  and  Greece.  Alto- 
gether the  evidence  furnished  by  comparative  ethno- 
logy, as  well  as  by  national  tradition,  rather  supports 
the  theory  of  an  early  Chineae  conquest  or  imniigratioii 
in  Japan,  under  a  leader  who  ibunded  the  dynasty  of 
MibadoB,  which  has  ever  since  held  its  court  in  the 
temple-palace,  where  they  receive  the  honom^s  due 
to  their  divine  origin  from  ''Zinmu,  the  god-wan'ior, 
the  heaven -renowned  prince." 
;  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  ethnolo^cal 

affinities  of  the  Japanese,  it  is  with  the  general  nature 
of  their  present  ci\'ilisation  that  we  are  practically 
concerned;  and  in  this  we  can  more  or  less  distinctly 
trace  almost  every  phenomenon  to  its  origin  in  the 
presence,  more  or  less  strongly  marked,  of  the  same 
elementa  which  have  determined  tlie  chai'acter  of 
that  of  China.  The  general  likeness  between  the 
superficial  appearances  of  society  in  the  two  coun- 
tries is  so  close  that  the  earliest  European  observers, 
who  were  well  acquainted  mth  China^  pronounced 
the  tu'o  civilisations  identical.  More  careful  study 
has  detected  many  and  great  points  of  difference; 
but  it  is  well  to  bear  la  mind  this  general  resem- 
blance, in  order  that  the  real  importance  of  the 
difierences  with  which  critics  are  chiefly  couce-vix^A^ 
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may  not  be  exaggerated.  The  whole  of  J: 
art,  literature,  aDcl  philosophy^  is  confessedly  hor- 
rowed  troin  China,  and  the  numerous  j>etty  pecQ- 
liaritles  which  distiiiguL^h  the  maimers  and  socoJ 
usages  of  the  Chinese  from  those  of  the  rest  ofibc 
globe  are  generally  ehored  with  them  by  the  J*- 
panef^e.  It  has  been  observed  by  those  well  qoalified 
to  judge  that  an  ahuost  indispensable  preparadon  for 
the  masterj'  oitlie  collotjuial  hin^age  of  Japan  bi 
preliminary  study  of  Chinese;  and  the  same  thin^ 
will,  I  bcheve,  be  found  quite  as  true  of  Japanoe 
history  and  civilisation. 

It  is,  liowever,  when  we  come  to  furni  ^vider  gcM- 
ralisatioDs  as  to  the  abstract  ideas  which  lie  at  die 
root  of  the  social  organisations  of  the  two  empires  aiA 
their  concrete  developments  in  the  phenomena  of  bis* 
tory,  that  the  paralli^l  becomes  most  interesting  ttvl 
instructive.  To  arrive  at  this  point  it  is  necessary  to 
go  back  to  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  am" 
authentic  accoimt;  for  it  is  in  the  most  remote  pail 
that  the  ]>riiiutive  elements  wliich  have  been  most  b- 
fluential  in  the  ibrmation  of  tlie  present  are  often  m«l 
easily  discernible.  Fortunately  for  our  purpose  d«w 
is  not  mueli  doubt  that  wq  possosB  in  the  sacrod  btX^ 
of  China,  and  especially  in  the  ciuionicol  works  ascribed 
to  Confucius,  a  trustwurthy  picture  of  a  ver\'  early 
ata^e  in  the  history  of  the  empire.  The  portraitt 
of  the  eai'Iy  emperors  in  the  Shoo-king  may  be  ooh 
ideal  mytb**;  but  we  can  at  any  rate  collect  &<m 
them  the  theory  of  government  then  recognised  » 
China;  wliile  hi  the  safe's  accouat  of  the  timtfl 
nearer  our  own  in  the  same  book,  and  even  in  ll» 
meagre  chronology  of  the  Sprlny  and  Autumn  AiinaiA,, 
may  plainly  b*i  ^iiaAi^m^iOL  u  \fc^  aattering   picture  d 
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the  state  of  things  actually  existing  around  him^ 
Professedly  founding  the  system  of  goveiTiment  and 
morals,  which  his  authority  has  jireserved  alnjost  un- 
impaired to  the  present  day,  upon  the  vriadoni  of  hia 
ancestors,  Confucius  supports  it  by  repreaenting  it 
as  only  a  restoration  of  the  golden  ages  of  antLquily, 
Thus  it  may  be  that  the  shado\vy  and  heroic  forms 
of  the  past  are  but  the  embodiment  of  the  pliiloso- 
pher's  aspirations  for  the  iiiturc,  though  the  evils 
which  he  -would  remedy  are  only  too  faithfully  por- 
trayed Irom  his  oivn  actual  cspericuce,  MTiat  then 
is  the  theory  of  society  Tvhich  the  mytlucal  ideal 
illustrates?  and  what  the  actual  condition  which 
the  contemporary  history  describes?  Here,  as  else- 
where  in  the  ancient  world,  two  idens  underlie  the 
whole  fabric  of  society  —  the  theological  and  the 
patriarchal-  The  theology  (here  less  properly  so 
called)  is  that  latest  and  most  permanent  modifi- 
cation of  fetishism  In  which  the  material  powers  of 
the  universCj  of  which  heaven  is  the  centre  and  the 
type,  are  worshipjjed  as  the  immediate  and  arbitrary 
source  of  all  good  and  evil,  and  therefore  of  all 
human  authority  or  power,  which,  as  directly  derived 
from  Heaven,  claims  the  unhesitating  reverence  due 
to  its  divine  origin-  With  the  theological  is  closely 
associated  the  patriarchal.  The  paternal  relation  is 
at  once  the  most  obvious  type  and  tlie  most  natural 
origin  of  all  human  power.  Whatever,  therefore,  the 
process  by  which  the  absohite  authority  of  the  father 
of  the  family  (the  smallest  recognised  unit  of  social  life) 
is  transferred  first  to  the  head  uf  tlie  village  or  clan 
as  an  aggregate  of  families,  and  tlience  to  the  head  of 
the  nation,  the  fatlier  of  a  larger  family- — in  eveiy 
ciise  the  very  possession  of  power  gives  the  possessor 
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Bomcthlng  of  that  divine  authority  of  ■which 
sence  liea  in  the  arbitrariness  of  operation  Tvhicli 
shares  with  the  powers  of  nature.      The  title  of  the 
supreme  emperor  being  then  both  de  jure  and  tir/artf 
(for  here  the  two  are  identical),  his  will  ia  "the  wili 
of  Heaven,"  by  which  his  reign  is  confirmed*     Tbi 
this  will  of  Heaven  should  he  identified  by  some  with 
a   theological,  hy  others  with   a    fatalistic^  by  sone 
even  with  a  popular  basia  of  authority,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.     It   is,  in  fact,  a  eonibination  of  nl! 
these  claims,  ajid  it  may  be  interpreted  as  pronoaD- 
cing  in  favour  of  or  against  any  individual  emperor 
or  dynasty  by  the  signs  either  of  national  prosi^ritr 
and  adversity,  or  by  the  bestowal  or  withdrawal  of 
those  personal  gifts  of  virtue,   success,    and  abilitv, 
which  are  specially  looked  for  in  the   "Son.  ofHe*- 
ven,"     In  this  early,  simple,  and  homogeneous  con- 
dition of  society  no  rival  authority  to  the  "Son  of 
Heaven"  exists  in  a  poI}theiatic  priesthood  with  it 
attendant  s}'stem  of  caste  and    a   distinct  militaryj 
class.     Rites  of  worship  and  divination  in   propitivl 
tion  of  the  gods  of  the   land  and  of  the   grave^  ftcil 
other  material  powers  of  the  universe,  arc  perfonnf< 
without  sacerdotal  intervention  by  the   father  of  tk| 
fajnily,  or  by  the  emperor  liimself  as   the  represenU'j 
tive  of  the  nation.     But  the  most  important  rehffioiiii 
ceremonies  are  tliose  honours  which  are  paid  at  tb* 
tombs  of  the  former  heads  of  the   family;    for  tte 
sake  of  which  posthumous  woi-ship   of  himself  llie] 
father  chiefly  values  the  possession  of  male  ofisprinf 
It  ahnost  seema  as  if,  both  with  the  dcceasi^d  saxcc^i 
tor  ajid  the  emperor,  tlie  rcmotenc&-«  and  mystery  ^l 
which  their  personality  is  shrouded,  in  the  one  casel 
by  death,  mi  m  tW  Q\!aat  b^  coni^mrative  isolati* 
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within  the  precincts  of  a  sacred  court,  were  sufficient 
in  itself  to  confer  on  them,  in  the  popular  imagina- 
tion, the  possession  of  that  indefinite  and  arbitrary 
power  which  is  the  chief  source  of  the  awe  and  wor- 
"ship  with  which  the  material  universe  is  regarded  by 
the  fetishist.  Under  such  a  rule  every  command  of 
the  ruler  has  the  semction  of  religion,  ajid  there  Is  no 
place  for  the  later  distinction  between  tlie  laws  by 
which  the  state  is  governed  and  the  customs  sanc- 
tioned by  the  heaven-derived  authority  of  ancestors 
as  the  rule  of  ordinary  life;  for  here  (even  more  than 
elsewhere  in  the  East)  institutions  are  every  thing, 
and  the  individual  ia  nothuig;  and  homogeneity,  such 
as  is  difficult  for  us  to  conceive,  characterises  the 
whole  social  system.  This  is  a  rough  sketch  of  the 
only  theory  of  society  known  to  the  sacred  books  of 
China,  and  is  that  on  which  the  whole  governmental 
macliinery  there  described  turns  as  on  a  pivot*  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  this  is  compatible  not  only 
witii  an  elaborate  and  highly  efficient  administrative 
system,  but  with  an  advance  in  industrial  and  even 
intellectual  condition,  in  which  the  entire  absence  of 
the  more  active  principles  of  liberty  and  progress 
is,  however  inadequately  compensated  by  freedom 
from  the  evils  of  sacerdotal  and  military  domination, 
through  which  our  Western  society  has  passed  to 
its  higher  stage  of  development. 

Yet  when  we  turn  from  this  theoretical  unity  and 
symmetry  to  the  actual  condition  of  things  which 
we  know  existed  in  China  in  the  age  of  Confucius, 
we  find  much  which  is  at  variance  with  the  ideal. 
Though  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eighteen  pro\'inces, 
which  are  now  kno^vn  us  China  Proper,  already  (and 
probably  for  many  generations)  bad.  a£kno\j\etV^e&- 
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the  supreme  authority  of  the  Chau  dynasty, 
thea  reigned  in  Shansi,  yet  the  different  cluu  (r| 
states  of  which  their  nominal  empire  was  conij) 
were  vQvy  far  from  behig  incorporated  togiether. 
deed  the  whole  life  of  Confuciua  waa  spent  in 
tive  attempts  to  compose  the  perpetual  strife 
waj^ing  between  the  neif:;hbouriiig  states,  Thi»  &■ 
organised  condition  of  the  empire  is  indeed  nttK- 
buted  to  the  umvisc  concessions  made  to  the  tfiW 
tary  sovereigns  by  tht!  firi^t  monarchs  of  the  Chm 
dynasty;  but  it  may  he  doubted  whether  the  unitr 
thus  ascribed  to  the  times  of  the  dynasties  oi'  Uiaaul 
Shang  is  not  merely  mythicul;  though,  on  the  oilar 
hand,  it  seems  at  least  probable^  from  the  nominal  nil^ 
misaion  paid  l^y  these  tributary  states  to  the  emperw 
of  Shansi,  that  they  had  really  at  some  prior  tkv 
been  practically  reduced  under  his  sway,  and  werr 
after^vards  l>roken  up  into  their  original  elemenlA 
This  is  a  [process  of  which  the  history  of  ChiiiA  ia 
many  centuries  after  Confucius  affords  constant  ei- 
amples;  a  period  of  apparent  imity  and  ceiitr^iH' 
tion  being  succeeded  by  one  of  seiJoration  and  diac- 
tegration  (sometimes  into  a  great  number  of  smiUfr 
kingdom?^),  which  lasts  until  some  great  emperor  agiiii 
unites  the  whole  under  one  sway. 

However  this  may  have  been^  there  can  be  no  doolit 
about  the  general  condition  of  the  empire  of  CImn 
at  the  time  of  Confucius,  and  a  century  later  at  ibf 
epoch  of  Zinmu.  The  nominal  supremacy  of  thedj^ 
nasty  of  emperors  in  Shansi  appears  to  have  beell*^ 
knowledged  by  the  sevend  distinct  clans  or  kicgdooft 
which  overspread  the  area  of  what  is  now  knoims 
China  Proper;  but  each  of  these  states  had  a  dritf' 
of  its  own,  and  was   governed  by  its  own  laws  « 
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metittitions.  This  U  the  condition  which  has  sug- 
gested to  Europeans  the  analogy  of  Western  feu- 
clalism^  which,  Lf  not  pressed  beyond  the  liiaits  of 
ftccumcy,  may  be  conveniently  employed.  This  so- 
called  feudal  era  is  soraetiuies  said  to  have  been 
closed  in  China  mth  the  commencement  of  the 
dyna&ty  of  Tsin,  under  the  celebrated  Chi  Ilwang- 
Ti'j  who  in  the  second  half  of  the  third  century  o£ 
our  era  laid  the  foundation  of  the  permanent  unity 
of  the  empire,  and  removed  the  two  great  obstacles 
to  its  security,  by  a  reduction  of  the  petty  kingdoms 
into  thu^iy-six  provincial  governments,  administered 
by  his  own  subordinates,  and  by  the  erection  of  ths 
great  line  of  fortificatiouR  against  the  invasions  of  the 
nomad  hordes  on  the  north-eastern  frontier. 

But  the  consolidation  thus  effected  by  Chi  Flwang- 
Ti'  was  only  temporary,  and  indeed  the  attempt  may 
almost  be  regarded  as  premature.  Many  times  after 
his  reign  the  mis<;oveniment  or  misfortune  of  the  em- 
perors (interpreted  as  signs  that  their  title  de  jure 
had,  by  the  "will  of  Heaven,"  passed  away  from 
them  with  their  power  de  fat*to)  produced  revolts 
which  terminated  in  periods  of  disintegration,  often 
of  long  duration.  Yet  the  centralised  government 
which  he  organised  lasted  long  enough  under  his 
d)T]asty  and  that  of  Han  (b.c.  249  to  a.d.  221)  to 
justify  us  in  reckoning  the  subsequent  disruptions 
as  breaks  in  the  chain  of  prngress,  and  considering 
the  normal  government  of  the  empire  to  be  repre- 
sented  by  those  long  periods  of  unity  under  the  great 
prinees  of  Sin,  Tang,  and  Sung.  For  it  is  tliis 
tendency  towards  the  centralisation  which  has  been 
effected  under  the  Mongol,  Ming,  and  Mantchou  dy- 
nasties, which  constitutes  the  maui  law  o^  ^tiV\XAK.A 
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development  in  Chinese  Llatory.  It  has  often  heca' 
checked  and  retarded  by  djiiastic  changes,  proviii' 
cial  revolts,  and  foreign  in\'flsions;  bat  the  process 
of  unification  has  still  proceeded.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  disorganised  state  of  the  interior 
vhich  has  been  discovered  in  our  own  time  is  m 
a  gi'cat  measure  traceable  to  the  fatal  influence  cf 
WestLTn  aggressions,  "which  arc  so  distinctly  seen  tX 
work  in  the  rebellions  of  the  last  fe^v  years- 

Aa  to  the  means  by  which  this  centralisation  ba«  i 
been  effected  in  Cliina,  there  is  a  general  agreemenc  | 
among  <ill  competent  judges.     The   political  phiJo 
sopliy  of  Confucius  ha^  fur  many  centuries  be^nthe] 
text-book  of  Chinese  statesmansliip,   and  in  it5  prin- 
ciples every  officer  of  goveninicnt  has  l>eeii  rraiaeJ 
and  educated,  until  it  forms  not  only  the  code  ofl 
positive  law,  but  the  far  more  influential  and  wid^[ 
spread  material  of  public  opinion,  which  in  the  Eastio 
generally  supersedes  the  action  of  the  legislator.     By 
its  means  the  traditions  of  a  remote  past  have  becal 
inter^'oven  with  the  experience  of  the  present.     Anj] 
their  perpetuation  has  been  guaranteed  by  the  mo&tj 
powerful  agency  which  can  well  be  conceived.     The] 
system  of  public  examinations  has  made  the  onlj'sve-j 
nue  to  power,  influence,  and  authority  to  lie  througli 
a  study  of  this  philosophy.     Its  text  has  been  com- 
mented on  and  ilhistrated  through  every  successireJ 
generation  by  the    greatest  intellects   of  the   natior,, 
until  round  it  has  gathered  a  body  of  literature  uvt 
inferior  in  volume    and  relative  importance    to  list 
devoted  to  the  sacred  books  of  any  other  race  tf| 
country.     In  this  sense  the  philosophy  of  Confiidn 
ha3  been  to  China  what  theolog}^  was  to  the  Mid 
Ages  of  Europe^i  fti^  m^'ocft  \A  ^^^^^rsbs^    "\yi 
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may  be  the  inherent  deficiencies  of  the  system, 
to  it  must  undoubtedly  be  referred  whatever  ex- 
cellence is  to  be  found  in  Chinese  civilisation 
and  character.  The  time  is  past  when  it  could  be 
judged  by  the  false  standard  ot"  an  absolute  theory 
which  can  see  no  good  and  no  evil  but  that  which  is 
deduced  from  its  own  preconceived  notions.  The 
relative  method  of  modern  historical  mvestigation 
judges  more  fairly  the  pheuomena  of  a  civilisation 
so  widely  differing  from  our  o^vtx  in  its  origin  and 
development. 

If  we  turn  from  this  view  of  Chinese  political  so- 
ciety to  the  history  and  present  condition  of  Japan,  we 
find  sufficient  resemblance  to  render  the  study  of  the 
one  with  which  we  are  so  much  better  acquainted  an 
invaluable  aid  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  other, 
and  sufficient  difference  to  give  an  independent  value 
to  the  investigation  of  the  less-understood  phenomena. 
In  Chinese  history  we  seethe  earhest  stage  of  national 
organisation,  that  of  the  independeni:  clan  or  state, 
itself  an  agj^egate  of  village  or  family  communities, 
transfomied  Into  a  centralised  government,  in  which 
all  local  authority  is  directly  derived  from  and  merged 
in  the  supreme  rule  of  the  emperor.  In  Japan,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  poHtical  system  is  far  more  com- 
plex, because  the  original  elements  are  more  numer- 
ous and  less  reduced  to  homogeneity.  In  some  im- 
portant respects  the  present  condition  of  the  island 
empire  appears  to  resemble  that  which  we  must  sup- 
pose to  have  existed  in  the  so-called  feudal  era  of 
Cliinese  history.  The  territorial  sway  of  the  great 
chiefs  (or  Daimios),  all  o^ving  allegiance  to  the  Mi- 
kado and  his  lieutenant  the  Tycoon,  has  m  Japan 
always  more  or  less  successfully  resisted  t\\t  c.t'^'ctA- 
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ising  efforts  of  the  more  energetic  of  their  suzerai 
Indeed,  their  authority  has  no  doubt  been  mU' 
consotidnteJ  and  increased  in  the  course  of  time 
the  force  of  hcreditftr}'  and  agrarian  influence.  The' 
scanty  materials  aflForded  by  the  few  extracts  hitherto^ 
made  from  the  nfttional  records  of  Japan  moke  ad 
attempt  at  a  detailed  analysis  oi'  its  histoiy^  at  p; 
sent  hopeless,  But  the  researches  of  Ka-m^jfer,  Tir 
sing;h,  and  Sielx)ld  afford  sufficient  evidence  that  Ir 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  countr}'the  two  features  whicli 
now  so  broadly  distinguish  its  social  organisatifffi 
from  that  of  ancient  Chma  were  far  less  conspicnoOi 
These  peculiarities  of  modem  Japan  are,  first,  rfie 
almost  complete  separation  which  exists  betiveen  the 
cxecutiTc  power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  Tycooc 
and  the  theoretical  supremacy  still  residing  in  the 
person  of  the  Mikado;  and  secondly,  the  comijaratirT 
independence  of  the  territorial  cliiofs,  who,  ivhile  tliCT 
yield  a  nomitial  allegiance  to  the  Mikado,  and  tes 
rendily  to  the  Tycoon  as  his  representative,  iH>t  onk 
reserve  to  themselves  the  general  right  of  exercime 
an  almost  irresponsible  government  ^thin  iheir  own 
dominions  and  over  their  o^vn  people  and  clan,  but 
are  often  sufficiently  powertul,  either  alone  or  in 
combination,  to  exert  an  overwhelming  influence  (fl 
the  action  of  the  supreme  government  in  matt«i 
which  concern  the  policy  of  thr  whole  empire. 

There  is,  as  I  have  said,  e^'ory  reason  to  Iwliei^ 
that  both  these  features  of  Japanese  society  are  IB 
their  present  form  of  comparatively  recent  onsiiw 
The  early  Mikados,  far  from  being  the  inert  and  life- 
less puppets  who  now  so  meanly  support  the  burden 
of  a  dignity  which  tbrhids  them  all  active  partieipa- 
lion  in  tbe  affaVra  o?  mei^  ^^^qsa^^s^  l^A.  armies  in 
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persoDj  and  formed  the  virtual  as  well  a^  the  nominal 
centre  of  the  state-systera.  And  while  this  continued, 
the  Daimioa,  as  chiefa  of  the  different  clans,  though 
no  doubt  in  a  state  of  almost  chronic  discord  and  re- 
volt, yet  were  not  only  theoretically  subject  to  the 
authority  of  tha  Mikatlos,  but,  under  tlie  sway  of  the 
more  powerful  of  them,  were  fi'equGntly  reduced,  it 
might  be  only  for  a  time,  to  a  real  subjection;  and 
this  teuipurary  subjection  might,  under  equally  favour- 
able circumstances,  have  been  graduiilly  transformed, 
as  in  China,  into  a  real  unity  round  the  central  au- 
thority. 

But  the  course  of  events  has  produced  a  very  dif- 
ferent rcstdt.  The  great  difficulty  which  Europeans 
find  in  understanding  the  true  relations  to  each  other 
of  the  different  elements  among  which  the  governing 
power  of  Japan  is  distributed  arises,  no  doubt,  mainly 
from  their  ijrnorance  of  the  pa^t  historj'  of  the  coun- 
try. For  here,  as  in  so  many  other  cations,  the 
original  institutions  have  been  practically  modified 
by  circumstances,  without  thereby  losing  altogether 
either  their  external  form  or  their  theoretical  sym- 
metry.  It  is  probably  ahnost  as  difficult  for  an  Eng- 
lir^hman  to  compreheiKl  the  working  of  the  existing 
Japanese  Government  as  it  would  be  for  a  Japanese 
to  comprehend  the  English  Constitution;  and  for 
precisely  the  same  reason.  Both  would  be  conipara- 
tively  ignorant  of  the  long  series  of  causes  by  which 
the  present  complicated  results  have  been  produced, 
and  therefore  quite  unable  to  discriminate  how  much 
each  element  in  the  state  is  jiractically  controlled  by 
the  others;  how  far  the  theoretical  supremacy  attri- 
buted to  the  monarch  is  a  mere  fiction  of  the  past  or 
a  living  realitj";  in  what  respects  the  act\\iTv  o^^^ 
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executive  ia  coutrolled  by  the  deliberative  element. 
Much  light  may,  however,  be  thrown  ou  these  pomta 

by  even  the  little  which  is  known  of  the  political  his- 
tory of  Japan,  This  divitlcs  itself  naturally  into  three 
periods.  In  the  first,  which  extends  from  ZiumQ 
(b.c.  600)  to  the  first  century  of  our  era,  the  social 
or^auisation  of  Japan  probably  closely  resembled  that 
of  China  In  what  is  known  as  the  fviudal  era.  The 
Mikado's  authority — -like  that  of  the  Chinese  an' 
peror,  and  resting  mainly  om  the  same  theoretical 
basis  —  was  during  this  period  gradually  extending 
itself  over  the  whole  of  the  empire ;  and  the  original 
clan  system  of  the  different  states  wa-s  apparently  by 
degrees  giving  place  to  a  more  centralised  form  of 
government.  The  prunitivc  and  indigenous  fetidhiam 
which  then  prevailed  may  still  be  traced,  though  in  a 
mixed  and  modified  form,  in  the  Sintooism,  or  way 
of  the  Kami,  which  is  said  still  to  be  the  prevailing 
form  of  rtligion  with  the  higher  classes.  It  is,  how* 
ever,  clear  that  the  earlier  stage  of  fetishism,  in  which 
worship  is  paid  to  each  separate  external  object  of 
nature  as  an  indcpcntlcat  power,  haa  never  in  Japan 
beenbutimperfectly  superseded  by  that  more  abstract 
and  genemlised  form  of  the  worahip  of  the  ^reat  ele- 
mentary powers,  and  of  Heaven  as  their  representative 
and  centre,  which  has  been  reached  by  the  Chines. 
Yet  there  has  been  in  Japan  considerable  modifica- 
tion by  fusion  with  tlie  foreign  element  of  theoIonT 
whose  introduction  marks  the  next  epoch  of  JapaaedC 
history,  i 

This  second  period  extends  from   the   second  to 
the  twelfth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.      Its  cha- 
racter appears  to  have  been  determined   cliiefly  by 
fctlie  progress  oi  t\\e  ^Mi-Sft^aV  ^i^^^iOa^  '^^^^uc^ed  at  iti 
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commencement.  This  form  of  theology — among 
other  characteristics  in  which  it  resembles  the  Ca- 
tholic system  of  Christianity^— possesses  to  an  erai- 
nent  de^ec  the  quality  of  adaptabiUty.  It  is,  and 
always  has  been,  very  diiFerent  in  different  countries 
and  at  different  times.  In  Cashmere,  in  Thibet,  in 
Siam,  in  Burinah,  and  in  Ceylon,  in  China  and  in 
Japan,  Buddhism  has  developed  itself  in  the  most 
distinct  forms;  -whereas  in  Hindostan  and  China  it 
had  found  another  form  of  reli^on  and  society  too 
firmly  rooted  to  be  altogether  supplanted;  it  has 
settled  down  by  its  side,  and  modified  its  o-vvn  cha- 
racteristics so  as  at  once  to  assimilate  and  be  assimi- 
lated to  the  dominant  creed-  Thus,  on  its  first  in- 
troduction into  Japan,  though  it  found  the  ori^mal 
fetishism  too  weak  to  resist  its  Intellectual  superiority, 
yet  this  wa^  sufficiently  firmly  rooted  in  the  popular 
mind  to  exercise  a  great  reactlouary  influence  on 
Buddhi!?m  itself-  Thus,  at  the  present  day,  it  has 
often  been  observed  that  the  difference  between  the 
Sintoo  and  the  Bnddhist  forms  of  worship  and  creed 
is  to  superficial  observers  almost  indij^tinf^uishable. 
Still  its  independent  power  grew  so  rapidly  and 
surely  that  before  the  end  of  the  second  period  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Buddliism  was  nble  to  count 
as  many,  if  not  more,  votaries  than  the  Sintoo  faith, 
and  tliat  over  this  it  had  exercised  so  pre^xinderating 
an  influence  that  it  offered  no  impediment  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  Buddhist  priesthood. 

In  the  political  development  of  tliis  second  period 
may  also  he  traced  decided  marks  of  the  influence  of 
Buddhist  ideas.  For  the  divine  origin  attributed  by 
the  Sintoo  fetiahiflra  to  the  Mikado's  authority  the 
Buddhist  found  a  correspouding  and  still  more  sacred 
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expression  in  his  eharncteriBtic  dogma  of  the  mcana- 

tion  of  the  deity  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign*  But 
on  the  otiier  hand  the  very  sanctity  thus  att&chedto 
the  [>erson  of  the  Mikado  gradually  tended  to  produce  I 
that  separation  between  his  spiritual  and  temf 
authority  which  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  J> 
panese  govcnuucnt.  The  practical  and  realistic  cW 
racter  of  the  Japanese  intellect  rendered  it  impo^ 
siblc  for  the  ])eople  to  sink,  as  in  Burmali  and  Siaa, 
under  the  ahsolute  domination  of  the  priesthouA 
Nor  was  the  great  \ntality  still  inherent  in  the  cff* 
ganisatioiis  of  the  diifcrent  states  or  clans  at  ail 
favourable  to  euch  a  universal  away  of  the  priestly 
element.  Had  the  power  of  the  Mikado  rem^iei 
aa  in  China,  in  his  o^v^I  hands,  perhaps  these  feudil 
chiefs  might  have  gradually  been  subjected  to  1ib 
central  authority.  But  the  enervating  infliience  U 
Buddhist  asceticism  appears  before  very  long  to  bitt 
been  discernible  in'the  feebleness  of  the  ilikados  zod 
their  government*  A  period  of  disorder  lasting  fbr 
some  generations,  in  the  coarse  of  which  tho  adari* 
nistration  of  affairs  was  constantly  discharged  by  the 
captains-general  of  the  kingdom,  aa  lieutenants  sad 
rej^reseutatives  of  the  Mikado,  marks  the  close  U 
this  second  era  in  Japanese  history.  In  the  cotm 
oi'  it  the  practical  authorit}^  of  the  Jlikado,  alwaji 
with  difficulty  maintained  over  the  more  powerful 
DaimioSj  had  been  gra<lua]ly  growing  -weaker,  find 
the  bonds  which  united  the  diiferent  porta  of  tk 
nation  much  loosened.  The  residts  were  similar  to 
those  which  enaued  during  the  tt:udal  periods  of 
Chinese  history.  While  the  clan-chieftains  acquired 
a  great  accession  of  power  and  independence,  the 
dynasty  of  the  Mikados— aa  their  spiritual  digni^ 
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gradually  encroach c J  on  their  political  functions 
— became  a  prey  to  limiily  diaaensions-  Had  this 
state  of  tliiugs  cotitmued,  the  result  iiiuat  have  been 
that  the  empire  would  have  been  broken  up  into  a 
number  of"  independent  states  under  the  headship  of 
"  the  several  territorial  [wwers,  who  would  perhaps 
have  BCflrcely  owned  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Jli- 
kado  as  a  spiritual  superior- 

But  tlua  coDaccjutince  was  averted  by  the  rise  of 
another  power  in  the  stute,  which,  cuiiftssedly  deri\-ing 
its  origin  and  authority  from  the  3Iikado,  gradually 
assumed  the  functions  which  he  had  abdicated.  This 
■was  the  personage  known  to  Europeans  by  his  as- 
sumed title  of  Tycoon,  or  emperor-  He  was  origin- 
ally only  the  officer  to  whom  the  administration  of 
the  army  was  intrusted,  but,  from  the  possession 
of  this  material  basis  of  power,  before  kmg  he  ex- 
tended his  authority  over  the  whole  field  of  the 
executive,  which  had  been  surrendered  by  his  now 
spiiituahsed  and  enfeebled  sovereign.  Tins  was  the 
expedient  by  which  the  national  character  of  the 
Japanese  has  been  preaer\'ed,  on  the  one  hand,  from 
the  degrading  influence  of  a  purely  theological  des- 
potism, like  that  of  Thibet;  and  on  the  other,  from 
the  chronic  disorganisation  and  intestine  warfitre 
which  prevailed  throughout  the  so-called  feudal  era 
both  licixi  and  in  China.  It  is  the  introduction 
of  this  new  element  that  marks  that  latent  stage  of 
Japanese  lioliticftl  organisation,  of  the  development  of 
which  we  are  witnesses  at  the  preaeut  day.  This  third 
period  commences  ^vith  Yoritomo  (in  the  twelfth 
century  of  our  era),  the  tii"st  Tycoon  whose  func- 
tions were  hereditary  in  one  family  or  its  different 
branches.     liis  dynasty,  exercising  an  authority  at 
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first  siibordmate  to  the  Slikado,  by  degrees  altmri 
an  independent  position,  aiid  absorbed    most  of 
active   functions   of  supreme  government,  which 
power  of  the  Daimios  still  allowed  to  the  desci 
ants  of  Zinmu.     But  the  Tycoons,  the  succeason 
Yoritomo,  having  originally  iici^uired  their  j)Osili 
by  superior  force,  and  being  supported  by  no 
ditional  or  religious   authority,  were   always  su 
to   the   danger   of  attack   from    the    more    powi 
Daimios,  or  from  a  confederation  among  them.    Si 
a  danger  in  a  period  of  more   thaii    ordinary 
tical  convulsion  proved  fatal  to  Yoritomo's  d 
in  1558. 

The  authority  thus  lost  was,  however,  grasped  k 
firmer  hands.  The  celebrated  Taiko-Sama,  originftllf  s 
follower  and  general  of  the  last  Tycoon  of  that  rwt, 
defeated  thi:  jittempts  oftheDaimios  to  overthrow 
master  by  force;  but  after  breaking  the  power  ofUn 
great  vassals  he  assumed  to  himself  the  reins  ofg> 
vemmcnt  which  he  had  snatched  from  their  gn^ 
and  by  the  force  of  his  genius   established   hi*? 
authority  on  a  for  firmer  basis  than  that  on  which 
dynasty  of  Yoritomo  had  ever  rested-     lie  succ 
not  only  in  rendering  himself  practically  independeul 
of  the  Mikado,  but  even  for  a  time  in  the  far  mort 
arduous  task  of  reducing   into   submission   all  Uie 
great  DaimioSp  Claiming  for  itself  a  rank  subordinia  , 
to  the  Mikado,  the  dignity  of  Tycoon — hereditary  ]^| 
three  great  families,  the  descendants  of  Taiko-SaJna— ~ 
fi-om  being  that  of  a  mere  lieutenant  of  the  Mikado, 
thus  grew  into  that  of  an  emperor  independent  of  all 
BuiJerior  authority,  with  a  distinct  court  and  capiul 
of  his  o^vn  at  Jeddo ;  while  the  Mikado,  whose  sacred 
dairi  or  court  was  held  at  Miako,  became  little  man 
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than  an  abstraction,  a  mere  impersonation  of  the  spiri- 
tual supremacy,  of  which  he  enjoyed  nothing  except 
tl*e  empty  jiagcaiit  of  divine  worship,  hy  which  liIs 
cverv  action  was  fettered  nnd  encumbered.  Round 
this  court  of  Miako,  at  which  the  Tycoon  still  piiid  his 
stated  Tisita  of  homage,  the  now  humbled  Daimios 
continued  to  gather,  and  enjoyed  the  empty  title  of 
the  Great  Coniicil  and  Ministers  of  the  Empire  of 
Japan,  at  the  time  when  the  whole  executive  functions 
of  its  general  government  were  really  discharged 
by  the  Tj'coon  and  Ids  subordinate  ministers  at 
Jcddop  Still,  ivithin  their  o^vn  territories  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Daimios  over  their  own  retainers  and 
the  whole  subject-class  of  agriculturists  was  praC' 
tically  unrestrained.  For  the  great  political  problem 
which  Taiko-Sama  and  his  successors  had  to  solve 
was  the  same  which  had  proved  so  insurmountable  to 
the  Hikados  in  the  days  of  their  fullei^  power.  It 
was,  how  to  reconcUe  the  internal  i>eace  and  imity  of 
the  empire  with  the  virtual  independence  of  the  terri- 
tori^d  chiefs-  This  they  have  not  been  able  to  accom- 
plish more  than  very  partially.  The  military  genius 
and  great  personal  qualities  of  Taiko-Sama  enabled 
hira  to  put  the  power  of  the  Daimios  for  a  time  at 
defiance,  and  to  maintain  the  supremacj^  of  hia  cen- 
tral government.  But  in  the  hands  of  his  successors 
the  influence  of  the  Tycoon  has  sufl'tsred  considei-able 
diminution.  The  Great  Council  at  Miako,  composed 
of  all  the  most  powerful  Daimios,  and  deriving  its 
legitimacy  from  the  sacred  name  of  the  Mikado,  who 
is  its  nominal  head,  has  under  tlie  later  Tycoons  re- 
covered something  more  than  its  theoretical  supre- 
macy. Among  its  members  the  Tycoon  has  always 
been  able  to  count  a  considerable  party  of  sup[)ortcr3^ 
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and  in  orclinary  times  and  under  the  more  ahJe  Jj- 
coons  the  amount  of  its  int^rferGnce  mth  the  geceral 
adinitiistrEition  of  the  empire  by  the  court  at  Jeddo 
appears  to  be  but  small.  As  long  as  their  intere^i 
and  territorial  independence  are  not  menaced,  or  , 
there  is  no  great  qiiestion  which  intimately  affects  chM 
■whole  empire,  the  Tycoon  api>eara  to  be  left  to  ad- 
minister the  government  bj'  means  of  his  own  miiji*- 
ters,  and  through  the  agency  of  an  elaborate  civil 
and  military  organisation,  the  machinery  of  -which  ii 
xmder  the  direction  of  himself  and  hia  ministers  tf 
Jeddo.  But  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  measintt 
of  the  Tycoon  are  generally  imacceptable  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  Daimios,  he  is  often  compelled  to 
alter  or  abandon  his  policy,  and  sometimes  even  to 
sacrifice  his  ministers  at  their  dictation, 

From  'what  has  been  said  it  vn\l  be   seen  tliat  tlie 
disti'ibution  of  political  power  amonj^  the  govemiag 
powers  of  Japan  is  hardly  more  exactly  determined 
than  it  is  in  many  otlier  countries  nearer  ourselvei 
and  that  the  separate  influence  of  each  element  a 
the  whole  body  is  by  no  means  an  invjiriahle  q: 
tity.      The  original  theocratic  auprcTnaey    nttribni 
to  the  Mikado  as  heaven-bom  descendant  of  Zi 
has  been  theoretically  intensified  but  practically  nof 
tralised   by  the   mysterious    seclusion    in    which  1* 
has  been  involved   by  the  Buddhist    do^rniaj^,     Hil 
name  is  still  reverenced  as  the  only  universal  svmbi 
of  authority,  and  its  sacred  title  constantly  emplov*^ 
by  different  parties  in  the  state  in  order   to  supii 
their  own  claims  to  supremacy.     Yet  it  appears  VT^ 
bablo   that,  though    it    was    only    as    lieutenant 
vicegerent  of  the  Mikado  tliat  the  Tycoon  ori'^inalif 
claimed  swa^  ovtt  tW  -^^ole  emijire,  neverUicl** 
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if  the  successors  of  Taiko-Sama  had  inherited  his 
energy  and  talents,  the  absolute  power  theoretically 
vested  in  the  one  might  have  been  practically  exer- 
cised by  the  other.  But  they  have  been  so  powerless 
to  break  the  independent  power  of  the  great  territorial 
chiefs,  who  were  from  the  first  the  great  obstacles  to 
the  centralisation  of  the  government,  that  the  Daimios 
have  succeeded  not  only  in  presenang  their  autocracy 
within  their  own  territories,  but  in  keeping  up  by 
means  of  the  authority  of  the  Mikado  ii  really  practical 
control  over  the  action  of  the  Jeddo  government. 

This  very  general  sketch  of  the  relations  between 
the  diiferent  elements  among  which  the  governing 
power  is  distributed  in  Japan  will,  I  hope,  be  suffi- 
ciently accurate  to  explain  most  of  the  difficulties 
which  have  arisen  from  the  apparent  contradictions 
discovered  in  the  facts  as  reported  by  earlier  and 
more  recent  observers.  That  this  subject  has  a  di- 
rectly practical  bearing  on  the  relations  of  Japan 
with  the  Western  Powers,  is  well  known  to  all  who 
have  given  any  attention  to  the  question.  For  it 
followed  from  the  somewhat  uncertain  basis  of  the 
authority  of  the  Tycoon,  with  whom  alone  our  diplo- 
matic engagements  have  been  made»  that  his  authority 
to  conclude  a  negotiation  so  important  in  its  bearing 
on  the  general  policy  of  the  whole  empire  was  from 
tiie  first  very  open  to  question,  and  his  acts  liable  to 
be  repudiated  by  the  council  of  the  Mikado  and  the 
hostility  of  the  great  Dflimios.  And  thb  is  what  has 
actually  occurred.  The  American  minister  (whom 
we  and  the  other  Western  Powers  have  followed) 
concluded  his  treaty  with  the  Tycoon,  because  Euro- 
peans had  been  led  by  the  past  experience  of  their 
relations  with  Japan  to  regard  that  functionary  as 
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the  temporal  sovereign  of  the  empire.  For  die 
Portuguese  and  their  contetaporaries,  "who  had  to 
deal  with  Taiko-Sama  and  his  immediate  eucccsson 
rightly  rc^^a.rded  tliem  as  possessors  of  the  suprem; 
political  authority ;  and  it  was  from  them,  too,  thi 
the  Dutch  colony  at  Decima  obtained  and  inherit 
their  scanty  and  hard-earned  privileges.  But  tin 
Tycoons  of  the  present  day  no  longer  occupy  the 
fiamc  position.  They  have  become  more  ainJgfr 
mated  ^^-ith  the  rest  of  the  great  chicfe  of  the  coun- 
try. Tbe  individual  succession  to  their  office  &pp€fln 
to  be  determined  by  the  selection  of  the  council  d 
Daimios  out  of  the  representatives  of  three  famifi* 
descended  from  the  same  stock ;  and  they  are  vcrj 
liable,  therefore,  to  degenerate  into  mere  nominea 
of  the  dominant  party  in  that  council  which  repi^ 
sents  the  legitimate  supremacy  of  the  Mikado. 
importajit  iact  was  before  long  discovered  by 
foreign  ministers  at  Jeddo^  who  thus  found  Uiti 
negotiations  with  the  Tycoon  and  hia  ministers,  ct« 
on  pouats  as  to  which  these  latter  ivere  sinceith 
anxious  to  maintain  friendly  intercourse,  eventualij 
liable  to  be  frustrated  by  the  interference  of  a  sujr 
rior  national  authority.  This  difficult^-,  which  j(  I* 
been  up  to  this  time  impossible  for  the  forcitni  uuiu*- 
ters  to  remove  by  obtuhiing  the  ratification  of  ^ 
treaty  by  the  Mikado,  is  one  which  sprung  directlj 
out  of  our  ignorance  of  the  true  nature  of  the  cwi>^ 
tution  and  Idstoi'y  of  the  country. 

But  it  is  not  only  on  this  somewhat  intricate  n* 
atitutional  question  that  our  diplomatists  have  b»l* 
learn  much  from  their  failures,  They  have  m  <* 
made  throughout  the  great  mistake  of  underrtlM 
the  force  o^  tW  Q\i^\a£i.^^\^\ad\  o\)\iosed  their  su«* 
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and  overrating  their  own  means  of  overcoming  tliem. 
The  origin  of  this  behaviour  is  to  be  found  in  their 
not  approaching  tlie  questions  at  issue  from  a  relfitiye 
point  of  view,  but  applying  to  them  the  false  standard 
of  Western  political  knowledge  and  experience.  In 
attempting  to  force  foreign  intercourse  on  Japan, 
they  have  constantly  been  opposed  by  a  vis  inertuBy 
on  which  it  has  baffled  all  their  efforts  to  make 
any  impression.  For  there  is  in  Japan,  as  in  other 
Oriental  countries,  an  authority'  which  is  far  more 
powerful  than  that  of  any  visible  potentate,  even 
that  of  the  heaven-bom  Jlikado  himself.  This  power 
is  that  of  traditional  usage.  "  Law  and  established 
custom,"  it  has  been  said,  "unvarj'ing,  known  to  all 
and  pressing  on  all  alike,  are  the  despots  of  Japan, 
Scarcely  an  action  of  life  is  exempt  from  their  rigid, 
inflexible,  and  irksome  control ;  but  he  who  complies 
with  their  dictates  has  no  arbitrary  power,  no  capri- 
cious tyranny,  to  apprehend.'*  And  this  is  no  doubt 
generally  true,  especially  on  those  more  important 
matters  on  which  iimovation  would  be  a  sliock  to 
long-settled  prepossessions. 

Against  such  an  obstacle  it  is  that  we  have  had  to 
contend  in  the  Japanese  system  of  isolation  of  them- 
selves from  other  nations,  by  the  rigid  exclusion  of  all 
foreigners  from  iatcrcourse  with  the  country*  This  po- 
licy had  been  steadily  pursued  for  more  than  200  years, 
and  had  therefore  become  an  integral  part  of  the  na- 
tional character,  when  it  was  broken  in  upon  by  the 
treaties  concluded  in  our  own  time  with  the  Western 
Powers.  It  will  presently  be  aeenliow  this  great  change 
was  effected  by  our  diplomatista.  Here  it  will  only  be 
necesaaiy  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  adoption  of  this  prohibitive  system. 
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The  general  hiatorj-  of  Western  intercourse  wijJlI 
Japan  in  the  sistecntU  century  has  often  l>ei 
of  the  friendly  reception  given  to  the  tir^t  Ponugutse 
mariners  and  missionaries;  of  the  devutM  arid  i^ 
parently  successful  labours  of  the  Jesuits,  and  tin 
number  and  rank  of  their  native  proselytes;  of  :b 
oppoaition  by  the  Buddhist  and  other  national  prit* 
hoodsj  and  the  jealousy  ere  loujj  aroused  by  dm 
highly-organised  band  of  foreiijncrs  in  the  govcnh 
ment,  whose  authority  rested  so  much  on  the  refi- 
gions  basis  which  they  were  striving  to  undennint; 
of  the  bitter  quarrels  between  the  original  Portu- 
guese Jesuits  and  their  Spanish  Doiuinacau  wic* 
ccssorsj  of  the  impolitic  interference,  whereby  tiic 
Pope  was  iavoked  by  the  Spaniards  to  repudiate  lie 
ju(hcious  compromise  with  the  national  faith  cntcrw! 
into  by  tlie  msdoni  of  the  Jesuits;  of  the  ^naticiaD 
which  openly  persecuted  the  lujtioiud  x^^^^'^'^ 
overthrew  the  national  temples,  and  insulted  tk 
national  faith  m  its  mo^t  sacred  ftssociation^  ind 
tlic  worship  at  the  tombs  of  ancestors;  of  the  upen 
partisanship  assumed  by  the  Christians  in  the  polUt- 
cal  intrigues  and  internal  dissensions  of  the  cmpilt; 
of  the  consequences  of  all  these  things,  in  lie  an* 
tence  of  perpetual  exclusion  against  all  nussiosuritt 
and  denth  against  all  their  native  adherents,  fro 
claimed  but  never  carried  out  by  Taiko-Sama; 
the  final  catastrophe  of  the  cstcrminatlou  of' 
tianity  from  the  empire,  by  the  univei'sal 
of  all  its  followers,  the  devoted  missionaries  togt' 
ther  with  their  heroic  converts;  and  lastly,  oflha 
total  disappearance  of  that  faith,  its  professors  aaj 
its  influence,  leaving  .behind  no  marks  whaUTH 
of  its  presence  for  nearly  a  centmy   on  the  co 
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try,  where  its  complete  triumph  had  Ijcen  so  closely 
approached — any  more  than  if  the  thing  had  never 
been.  Of  all  tkia  the  outlines  at  least  are  familiar 
to  all.  They  neud  be  recalled  to  ineiuory  here, 
only  to  contrast  it  vnlh  the  fact  that  during  the 
intei'vening  period  between  that  time  and  our  o^vn 
the  condition  of  Japan  had,  by  the  unanimous  tcati- 
mony  of  all  observers,  been  one  of  internal  peace  and 
prosperity,  which  no  party  in  the  state  has  ever 
had  the  faintest  inclination  to  disturb  by  the  re- 
introduction  of  the  elementa  which  had  produced 
only  discord  and  rcToIutiou.  On  this  policy  of  isola- 
tion, indeed,  they  have  no  doubt  often,  and  with  good 
reason,  congratulated  themselyes.  Through  the  bar- 
riers which  they  had  set  up  there  had  doubtless  crept 
rumours  of  the  inroads  which  the  West  was  continu- 
ally making  in  the  East.  They  may  have  trembled 
as  they  heard  how  the  Influence  of  the  merchants 
of  the  factories  of  Madras  and  Calcutta  had  swollen 
into  that  of  the  lords  of  Hiudo^tan.  The  nearer  fate 
of  Chinflj  at  any  rate,  could  not  be  unknown  to  them. 
There  they  saw  the  professed  puri^ult  of  commerce  con- 
verted into  a  pretext  first  for  militavy  occupation,  and 
then  for  an  aggressive  policy,  which  was  alreatly  disor- 
ganising the  Avbole  social  fabric  of  that  vast  empire- 

The  strength  of  the  conservatism  thus  originated 
and  fostered  has  gradually  been  discovered  by  our 
diplomatists.  The  bolder  of  them  hope  that  it  will 
eventually  be  overcome;  but  the  means  on  which 
tliey  rely  appear  to  be  very  little  calculated  in  tJie 
end  to  tj£Fect  their  object.  It  is  by  pkyhig  off  the 
various  political  partiea  of  tlie  country,  the  Mikado, 
the  Daimios,  and  the  Tycoon,  one  against  the  other, 
that  tliey  hope  to  produce  such  a  turn  in  ^jolitlcal 
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afF^rs  as  will  fiicilitnte  the  farther  mtroduction  d 
the  foreign  element  into  the  countrj'*  The  ^Vc^leni 
PuAvers  will  then  be  able  to  enforce,  by  the  sujm- 
ority  of  th^iir  ivarlike  resources,  their  demands  oo 
the  national  pai'ty,  ivhose  resistance  will  be  enfeebled 
by  the  dissension  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  thus  tic- 
died  into  open  conflagration-  But  the  results  which 
'mil  almost  cerbiinly  follow  this  policy  are  likelrtole 
very  much  more  serious  than  arc  anticipated,  o&d 
are  not  uiiforen'^een  by  the  Japanese  rulers  themseh** 
Japanese  society,  if  not  as  homogeneous  as  that  c( 
China,  still  depends,  as  wc  have  seen,  for  the  p^ese^ 
vation  of  its  wliole  fabric  upon  tht;  maintenance  rf 
the  national  traditions^  which  form  so  iiii[X)rtaDl  i 
part  of  its  political  and  religious  system.  It  ifi  bf 
theae  traditions  that  not  only  the  relations  between 
the  ruling  powers  in  the  state  ai"e  regulated,  hut 
the  ahaolntc  subservience  of  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
of  the  whole  hody  of  the  agricuiturnl  and  mercantilt 
classes,  is  alone  secured.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  different  and  conflicting  accoimts  as  to  the  dte- 
tribution  of  power  among  the  rulers,  tht^rc  is  but  on* 
opinion  as  to  the  present  political  status  of  the  othtT 
portion  of  the  population  of  Japan-  If  the  300  cr 
400  great  Daimioa,  with  aJi  their  military  retainers 
together  irith  the  numerous  soldier  functionaries  d 
the  government,  be  tln■o^vn  into  one  class,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  even  numerically  their  proix>il;ion  to  tb* 
rest  of  the  nation  would  exceed  that  of  any  ofhts 
Eastern  countrj'--  But  in  political  imjiortancc  tte 
influence  of  inferior  closges  i^  at  present  andj 
ordinary  times,  quite  imperceptible-  They  are 
down  by  combined  powers  which  might  well  srtm 
omnipotent  aad  irresistible.      Traditional  rcvei^DCt 
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military  force,  legif^latiorij  if  unwritten,  yet  of  a 
minuteness  and  penal  severity  unpai'allcletl  in  any 
other  country,  and  the  close  network  of  a  system  of 
espionage  which  is  almost  omnipresent:  these  are  the 
forces  \yhiGh  keep  in  subjection  a  population  whose 
intelligence,  industiyj  and  aelf-rcspect  has  been  the 
theme  of  eulogy  so  general  and  so  well  merited. 
But  these  checks  depend  moat  of  all  for  their  force 
on  the  fact  that  resistance  to  its  rulers  has,  for  cen- 
turies nt  any  rate,  been  unknoiSTi  in  the  country. 
Let  its  social  bonds  be  once  loosened  by  the  revolu- 
tionary disorj^anisation  which  will  ensue  from  poU- 
ticid  dissensions,  and  then  the  spectacle  of  their 
hereditaiy  superiors  brought  into  familiar  and  equal 
intercourse  with  foreigners  whom  they  have  been 
taught  to  hate,  and  merchants  whom  they  have  learnt 
to  regaid  as,  like  tlicmselves,  belonging  to  an  utterly 
inferior  clasr*  of  society,  cannot  frdl  before  long  to 
produce  its  effects.  The  whole  govcmiug  force  of  tlio 
country  must  soon  become  so  weak,  that  there  will 
be  little  reason  fur  surprise  if  we  see  it  delivered  over, 
and  more  disastrously  than  China  itself,  to  the  de- 
vastating terror  of  armed  bands  of  men  suddenly 
forced  from  the  controlling  sway  of  traditional  au- 
thority, and  vainly  seeking  for  something  to  repLice 
the  social  organisation  which  has  been  prematurely 
dissolved.  For  it  is  folly  of  the  most  extreme  nature 
to  expect  that  for  the  system  thus  overthrown  any 
substitute  will  be  ibund  by  the  Japanese  themselves. 
The  whole  history  of  the  relations  between  the  East 
and  West  shows  that  the  more  highlj^-developed  civi- 
lisation jjronght  into  direct  contact  with  the  lower 
acts  m  itself  as  a  general  solvent,  and  that  for  the 
disorder  thus  produced  there  is  no  remedy  but  in  the 
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assumption  in  some  way  or  other  of  the  govemmeni 
by  the  higher  race.  Yet  this  responsibility  is  h&rdlj 
one  which  England  ia  ready  to  assume.  Meantime 
the  leaven  which  has  beeu  introduced  in  Japan  miial 
continue  to  work,  and  ere  long  the  chaotic  disturb- 
ance which  must  follow  will  materially  affect  the 
profits  which  the  commercial  genius  and  enlerpris 
of  our  merchants  have  contrived  to  monopolise-  Thas 
the  very  policy  which  baa  in  a  great  measure  be^a 
forced  on  our  miwilling  stateamea  by  the  pressure  of 
the  mercantile  class  will,  by  a  well-earned  retribulioii, 
react  most  injuriously  on  the  interests  of  those  who 
are  responsible  fur  its  initiation, 

IL 

The  preceding  pages  have  been  mainly  occupied 
with  an  inveKtigatiun  into  the  abstract    character  rf 
Japanese  political  society.     Those  ivliich  follow  wiH 
treat  more  in  detail  of  the  principal  events  which  Lave 
mai'l^ed  the  intercourse  of  Great  Britain    u-ith  thi 
country,  and  will  indicate  a  general  policy  by  wliick  | 
it   iippeara  likely  that  the  mislurtunes    and    failorCi ' 
which  have  hitherto  attended  our  negotiations  may 
be  for  the  futui-e  avoided.     No  doubt  there  is  muiJi  I 
in  what  has  liitherto  been  said  which  ia  either  incom*  I 
plete  or  inaccurate,  and  the  generalisations  may  be 
premature  or  even  mistaken.     Cut  the  ditiicultics  cf 
the  subject  have  hitherto  arisen  ia  a  great  degnt 
from  the  insufficiency  of  materials  for  forming  patit- 
fectoiy  conclusions,  and  the  consequent  iinposaibihtj 
of  reconciling  contradictory  facts  and   opinions.     In  i 
what  follows  ihere  will  be  no  such  risk  of  error.    For 
the  succeeding  commentary  on  the  relations  of  En*'' 
land  with  Jaj^an  the  authority  is  quite  indisputable 
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It^Tll  in  almost  all  cases  be  drawn  from  the  diploma- 
tic papers  publiahecl  in  the  Parliameatary  Blue-book 
on  Japan.  This  selection  is  made,  by  the  authority 
of  the  government  which  directed  the  policy,  froia 
the  reixjrts  of  their  agents  who  conducted  its  detailed 
o[;eration.  It  is  not  liliely  therefore  to  furniah  evi- 
dence unduly  adverse  to  the  character  of  the  trans- 
actions or  of  those  responsible  for  them. 

The  contents  of  these  Bluc-booka  relate  to  two 
principal  topics ;  the  uegotiationa  of  the  repreaciitatives 
of  the  two  governmenta  respecting  the  commercial 
treaty,  and  the  difficulties  which  have  arisen  from  the 
acts  of  individuals  among  the  Japanese  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  British  residents  on  the  other-  Unfortunately 
the  space  and  attention  which  the  latter  topic  occupies 
throughout  the  correspondence  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  itii  intrinsic  imixirtancep  And  this  fact  has  pro- 
bably had  the  effect  of  misleading  public  o])inion  in. 
this  country  whenever  special  attention  has  been  di- 
i^cted  to  Japanese  affjiirs.  Our  [Kjliticians  have  re- 
garded  the  series  of  collisions  between  the  subjects  of 
the  two  countries  too  much  apart  from  the  general  re- 
lations between  their  governments,  and  have  attempted 
to  apply  to  them  the  rules  of  International  intercourse 
which  have  been  established  by  Western  custom.  It 
will  therefore  be  desirable  to  show,  from  the  admis- 
sions of  our  ministers  in  Japan,  what  was  the  origin 
and  nature  of  the  commercial  treaty  on  which  alone 
British  residents  can  base  any  claim  to  the  protection 
of  the  Japanese  government,  either  for  their  trade, 
their  projserty,  or  their  persons-  If  the  accusation  of 
one-sidedneas  be,  not  without  some  show  of  justice, 
made  against  the  selection  of  extracts  which  follow, 
my  defence  mast  be,  that  it  is  only  by  stating  the 
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facts  fi^m  the  Japanese  point  of  view  tliat  ire  can 
arrive  at  any  fair  conclusions  aa  to  their  pnrt  in  the 
matter.  It  will  be  my  endeavour,  before  I  conclude, 
fairly  to  examine  the  arguments  which  can  be  allefrod 
in  defence  of  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
representatives.  The  pleas  in  justification  of  tmr 
course  must  rest  on  those  principles  of  moralitj"  and 
justice  which  have  been  long  established  amoi^ 
Western  nations.  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  unfiur- 
ness  in  judcritig  each  nation  by  the  standard  of  rigbl 
and  expediency  which  it  professedly  recognises,  or 
in  allo^v^ng  each  to  consult  what  it  considers  to  be 
its  true  interests  in  the  pomts  at  issue. 

It  was  on  the  26th  August  1858  that  Lord  El^. 
as  Plenlpotentiflry  of  the  Queen  of  England,  and 
five  commissioners  on  behalf  of  the  Tycoon  of  Japftu, 
signed  a  treaty  of  peace,  friendship,  and  commerce 
between  the  two  countries,  by  which  the  Tvcoon 
agreed  to  the  following  concessions  in  favour  of  the 
other  contracting  party.  By  art.  2,  that  a  Britidi 
diplomatic  agent  be  allowed  to  reside  at  Jeddo,  and 
consuls  at  all  the  ports  opened  by  the  trGat-\-,  and  that 
the  diplomatic  agent  travel  freely  in  any  part  of  the 
empire.  By  art,  3,  that  the  three  ports  of  HakodaJi, 
Kanagawaj  and  Nagasaki  be  opened  to  British  sulh 
jects  fi'om  1st  July  1859,  and  two  others,  ^ee*^ata  (or 
some  other  port  on  the  Western  coast  of  Nippon)  ajul 
Hiogo,  on  l&t  January  1863;  that  British  subjects 
be  allowed  to  own  land  and  buildings,  and  perma- 
nently reside  in  all  the  above  places  when  opened, 
and  aUo  to  reside  and  have  houses  for  purposes  cpf 
trade  withiii  certain  limits  in  the  two  inland  cities  of 
Jeddo  and  Osaca.  By  art,  4,  that  all  questions  be- 
tween British  subjects  m  Japan  be  subject  to  die 
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British  authorities-  By  art,  5,  that  British  subjects 
commiiting  crimes  against  Japanese  laws  be  pimished 
by  British  authorities  according  to  British  laws.  By 
art.  8,  that  the  Japanese  government  place  no  re- 
strictions whateyer  on  the  employment  by  British 
subjects  of  Japanese  ia  any  laAvful  ciipiLCity,  By  arL 
9,  that  British  subjects  in  Jrvpitn  he  allowed  the  free 
exercise  of  their  rehgion,  and  to  erect  places  of  wor- 
ship. By  art.  10,  that  all  foreign  coin  be  current  in 
Japan,  and  pass  for  its  corrcsi^onding  weight  in  Japan- 
ese coin  of  the  same  description;  and  that  the  Japan- 
ese govermncut  will,  for  one  jeai*  after  opening  of 
each  port,  furnish  in  exchange  for  British  or  foreign 
coin  an  equal  weight  of  Japanese  coin,  irithout  dis- 
count for  recoinage.  By  art.  12,  that  assistance  and 
friendly  treatment,  and  means  of  conveyance  to  the 
neai'est  consulate,  be  immediately  rendered  hy  the 
Japanese  authorities  to  all  British  vessels  wrecked  or 
compelled  to  take  refuge  any  where  on  the  coast  of 
Japan.  By  art.  14,  that  British  subjects  be  allowed  to 
import  and  export  every  description  of  merchandise 
on  pa3'ment  of  treaty-dues ;  and  further,  that  all  classes 
of  Japanese  be  allowed  freely  and  without  the  inter* 
ventloc  of  their  own  officers  to  buy  and  sell  all  articles 
oiFered  to  British  subjects,  with  the  exception  of  mu- 
nitions of  war.  By  art.  16,  that  all  goods  imported 
into  Japan  by  British  subjects  afterpayment  of  treaty- 
dues  be  alloAved  to  be  transported  by  the  Japanese 
into  any  part  of  the  empire  without  any  further  duty 
whatever.  By  art,  23,  that  Great  Britain  be  allowed 
the  benefit  of  any  privileges  which  may  have  been  or 
might  be  granted  by  the  Tycoon  to  any  other  nation. 
These  were  the  advantages  which  Great  Britain, 
as  one  party  to  the  treaty,  secured  for  itself.     Of  any 
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coirespondinj;  benefit  to  be  derived  by  Jap&n  that 
is  not  one  word  tbrougliout-  This  one-sidedaess  in 
the  case  of  a  convention  between  two  Western  Powers 
would  no  doubt  be  impossible-  But  it  -will  be  ssii 
that  in  this  case  it  iras  quite  xuinecessaiy  tliat 
the  corresponding  concessions  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  should  be  provided  for  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty;  as  there  is  nothing  here  required  of  the  Ja- 
panese government  that  was  not  fully  reciprocated 
on  our  part  to  any  Japanese  who  might  contnct 
relations  with  us  eitlier  in  his  own  or  in  our  coim* 
try;  and  that  the  special  clauses,  such  aa  the  eiglith, 
tenth,  fourteenth,  and  sixteeiitli,  which  directly  caor 
trol  the  action  of  the  Japanese  authorities  in  their  re- 
lations with  their  own  subjects,  are  nothing  but  the 
guarantees  indispensable  to  secure  any  practical  effect 
to  the  rest.  The  inestimable  advantages  of  trade  and 
interconrse  with  the  whole  civilised  ^Veat  are  iH?rfecdy 
open  to  the  Japanese,  and  arc  supposed  to  give  them 
far  more  than  an  eqiiiralent  to  any  slight  profit  which 
the  Western  Powers  can  derive  from  the  verj'"  partJAl 
opening  thus  allowed  to  their  commercial  enterprise. 
Regarding  the  position,  as  it  was  regarded  by  the 
British  ministers,  from  our  point  of  A-iew,  this  nuy 
not  at  first  sight  appear  untrue.  But  in  order  to 
understand  the  true  relations  between  the  contract- 
ing parties  it  is  necessary  to  know  in  what  estima- 
tion the  government  of  Japan  itself  ref^-arded  the» 
great  bleasiiigs.  It  Avill  hardly  be  disputed  that  the 
value  which  one  party  to  a  contract  sets  on  the  con- 
sideration which  he  is  to  receive  is  a  material  element 
in  the  tiuestion  of  its  adequacy.  And  it  would  api^ 
equaQy  clear  that  i-iolence  no  less  than  fraud  vitiates 
the  engagernent  which  has  been  made  imder  its  in- 
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fluence.  Now,  on  this  point  it  mij^ht  be  sufficient 
to  point  to  the  clauses  "which  bind  the  Japanese 
government  not  to  render  tte  treaty  nugiitory,  as 
showing  that  our  diplomatists  were  not  unaware  that 
they  had  to  deal  with  those  who  wore  acting  under 
some  Bort  of  force  majeure^  But  the  real  stjito  of 
the  case  can  hardly  be  more  plainly  expressed  than 
in  the  words  of  Sir  R.  (then  Mr.)  Alcoct,  in  a  de* 
spatch  dated  23d  Nov-  1839;  "That  the  Japanese 
government  look  u[ion  all  foreign  treaties,  trade,  and 
relations,  as  so  many  unmitigated  evils,  I  have  al- 
reiidy  informed  your  lordship  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,"*  And  this  opinion  of  the  British  minister 
was  founded  most  conclusively  upon  the  fact  that 
every  possible  opposition  had  been  persistently  made 
by  the  Japanese  authorities  not  only  to  the  slightest 
extension  of  foreign  intercourse,  but  even  to  the  many 
measures  indispensable  to  the  execution  of  the  letter 
of  the  treaty  itself.  Indeed  the  whole  correspond- 
ence between  our  foreigu  ministers  and  their  cgents 
in  Japan  teems  with  a  constant  outburst  of  com- 
plaints of  the  practical  proof  which  everj''  hoiu-  has 
afforded  of  the  value  which  the  Japanese  rulers  set 
upon  the  benelits  of  free  intercourse  with  the  West- 
em  world.  Extracts  in  proof  of  tliia  might  be  mul- 
tiplied  until  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Japanese  Blue- 
books  had  been  transcribed. 

This  being  so,  it  might  well  create  astonishment 
how  we  contrived  to  persuade  the  Tycoon  to  agree  to 
an  engagement  in  which,  in  his  judgment  at  any  rate, 
the  whole  gain  was  so  exclusively  on  one  side.  On 
this  point  also  nothing  can  be  more  candid  and  es* 
plicit  than  the  testimony  of  the  British  minister. 

«  Bine-book  on  Japui  [I860),  p.  27. 
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"The  gathering  together  of  lare^^  forces  hy  Great  Britablt 
the  prosecution  of  their  demands  on  ChiDii,  in  nlliflOtt  nth 
France;  the  generolly-nimourecl  intention  of  the  two  goTurnmcoU 
and  also  of  RuBsia,  t£»  Bend  plemix)l^ntiaries  shortly  lo  Ji^a 
to  0[>en  more  effectuiilly  the  ports  of  tbut  country  lo  Ear^a 
commerce  and  enterprise;  all,  no  doubt,  tended  tnftC«niilJr 
give  \veight  t«  the  more  pncijic  RrgTiments  of  the  Amcricaa 
urging  that  the  true  policy  of  Japan  was  no  longer  u> 
doing,  nnder  the  raoet  favonralile  and  Iiononrable  condiUi^ 
Trithout  compromising  its  dignity  or  independence,  that  irhii 
miisi  come  under  wholly  difiereot  circ-nnistancos  before  the  nr 
WQB  ouL  And  (hits  the  foimdslion  for  a  commtrdal  trviUy  n 
iaifJy  Jjij  pnhttinij  out  to  the  Jtipaiiesti  Government  timi  //*'  tmt  rtt 
phtintij  ajjjtroac/ii'iirf  tvh^u  rcfiinal  on  their  pttrl  trouid  ht  ima^ 
tfj6fr,for  they  would  have  the  WcHteru  "^rorld  in  collective  strai-a 
breating  down,  the  barn  ere.'*" 

And  Gc^uEiIly  plain  ia  lus  kngunge  respecting  the  cir 
cimistancca  by  ^hich  the  Japanese  authorities  were 
led  to  acquiesce  in  the  demands  for  similar  term*^ 
Tvhich  Lord  Elgin,  on  the  part  of  Grent  Britain,  im- 
mediately after  the  forcible  imposition  of  the  treatr 
of  Tien-tsin  on  China,  urged  with  all  tlie  weight  of 
armed  success. 

"  Their  present  relations  with  foreign  states  have  l^een  im] 
upon  the  Japanese  rulera  ly  circumstances  wliich  a  partj 
longer  in  office  had  the  good  judgment  probably  to  perceire  irar 
heeoming  irresistible  and  menacing;  while  the  great  body  ofte 
Dauiiios  or  feudal  princcsj  whose  nominees  are  now  in  power  » 
ministers,  continue  blind  and  hostiJe.  The  sfgujug  of  the  Imij 
concluded  by  Mr,  Harris  waa  the  signal  for  great  poliLiettl  on- 
motion,  and  tho  dispraco  of  all  concerned  in  the  ne;gotiation,  <Tf« 
down  to  the  eubordinntee.  The  Uvob  of  the  chief  miiiisUrs  rat 
for  eome  time  in  dftogcr,  eo  riolent  was  tho  feeling  among  tk 
majority  of  those  who  are  the  real  dejtORitnriGs  of  powor  &L  i\» 
present  moment  in  Jflpan,  the  great  hereditary  prince  of  tit 
empire,  whose  nominee  the  Tycoon  himself  is  in  efiecl. 
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dismi^al  of  the  mmietCTB  who  \vore  in  office  irhen  tlio 
Tvith  Amcricft  wos  esccutod,  nnd  tbo  nomination  of  those 
who  hiivQ  Kunie  continaod  in  power,  was  a  retroj^ade  act,  intended 
by  tho  Daimioa  to  pnt  a  stop  to  uny  farther  oonfeseion.  Cimtm- 
sf4\tifts  tivre,  /lOfvercr^  loo  strong  for  ihcm^  iriid  these  mmf  tiim'ittprs.^ 
rtjTe^ett ling  all  the  ho.tiHG  and  anf agon  htk  iendencm  of  //ufr  jHirfr/, 
fmtud  thcjmchrs  vmhr  Ihe  cnirl  ncirs^itij  of  ftigntni!  in  r/Jpid  sire- 
eesstm  (rettUes  wtfh  mosf  of  (he  great  Foivers  in  Europe^  each  mor& 
liberal  f/uin  ifs  prtdeirssor.'** 

The  fact,  then,  i;*  indisputable  that  the  treaty  with 
the  Tycoon  of  -lapfm,  on  which  alone  Great  Britain 
can  rely  as  giving  her  any  claim  whatever  to  mfiin- 
tftin  her  present  position  in  that  country,  was  ori- 
ginally iuiposefl  upnn  an  nnwilling  contractor  under 
the  immediate  and  compulsory  influences  of  superior 
force  and  intimidation*  And  it  is  equally  certain 
that  notiiiug  but  tlie  constant  menace  of  war  and 
invasion,  sup[)orted  by  the  "wamiiif^  examples  of 
China  and  ludia,  has  ever  since  prevented  the 
Japanese  authorities  from  openly  repudiating  the 
ivhoie  transaction  into  which  they  were  so  unwill- 
ingly dra'vvn,  expelling  all  foreigners  once  more 
irom  then'  shores,  luid  retiring  to  that  state  of  Isola- 
tion under  which  they  believe  their  country  to  have 
enjoyed  so  much  peace  and  prosperity-  Their  past 
historj'  telU  them  of  the  evils  which  their  friendly 
reception  of  foreigners  brought  on  the  hmd;  and 
have  the  present  generation  of  Japanese  had  any 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  their  own 
change  of  policy?  This  question  may  again  be  an- 
*»wered  by  the  same  ^■itacss. 

Speaking  of  the  continued  hostility  to  foreigners, 
winch  was  every  day  showing  itself  at  Jeddo  and 

"  LeLLcr  from  Mr.  Alcock  to  Lord  MalmeatiDrj,  Jalj  18C9  ;  Blue- 
book  on  Jnpau,  ItiGO,  p.  370. 
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Yokohama,  at  one  time  by  a  vexatioas  opi>ositiciii51 
the  cfirrying  out  of  the  treaty,  and  at  another  by  acB 
of  violence  and  insulta  towards  the  persons  and  i»ro* 
j>erty  of  foreign  residents,  and  of  the  climax  reached] 
by  tbcBG  dcmoaatrationa  in  a  night-uttack  ou  Uici 
Critish  Legation,  which  he  strongly  5usj>ected  lli«1 
Japanese  Government  of  havdng  connived  at^  Sir  K- 1 
Alcock  says,*  on  !3th  July  1861 : 

"  One  Qxplonation"  (of  tbeee  octB),  "  and  the  most  ueubI  t 
plied  by  tbe  Government  and  ite  agente,  is  this  ;  the  tradhic 
policy  of  the  country  for  nearly  three  ctntaries  had  been  one  * 
&l>soluto  cxcluBion  imd  isolation ;  it  liad  tuken  root  iii  ihc  hotftfl 
of  the  people ;  and  under  this  policy  Ihey  and  their  Ancestors  W 
been  hnppv,  prosperom,  and  undistuH}od.  Moved  bv  rnrioo*c«vi 
eideratitina"  (the  nature  of  which  has  above  been  described  1 
the  writer),  *'  fiuu;g;eBted  first  by  the  Dutch,  and  afterword*  ur^l 
upon  them  hy  thcj  Americans,  the  governing  powers  in  an  e<ll 
hour  had  been  iuduccd  to  make  a  sudden  and  violent  i-hange,  ntJ 
mitting  foreignerB  and  their  trade,  with  diplomatic  r^latiom  mil 
free  intercourse  ?  thus  reversing  all  the  traditions  of  the  coanin^I 
-Since  then  nothing  but  trouble  and  danf^er  hod  resulted.  Tbsl 
demands  of  foreign  trade  were  far  beyond  the  rcfiources  of  t*«| 
country;  hence  increased  deamess  ofeyery  article  of  native  av-l 
Gumption,  public  ditieonteut,  nnd  Eufleriu^  among  th^  mawi] 
impuveri&lied  by  what  the  party  who  eatereil  into  the  treats  Tlislfl 
toped  would  lend  to  their  enrichment,  until  at  lust  there  is  Ml 
one  cry;  to  banish  the  foreigner  as  he  was  expelled  befbK^i 
io  let  them  bo  at  peace,  with  plenty  in  their  Uouace." 

This  was  written  two  years  after  the  signntunl 
of  Lord  Elgin's  treaty ;  and  nothing-  can  ber  more 
significant  than  the  complaint,  almost  patlietic  in  io 
utter  hopelessness,  uttered  by  the  foroiga  minister*  I 
of  the  Tycoon  themselves  in  reference  to  the  attempts] 
which  the  rest  of  the  Western  world  was  making  n  I 
follow  in  the  wake  of  America  and  Great  Britain.  "' 
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my  referring"  (saj^s  Sir  Ratherford*)  ^'to  Belgium, 
the  Governor  who  spoke  counted  the  existing  treaty 
Powers  on  his  fingcrsj  aud  added  ;  *  With  these  tiva 
we  find  dearnes3  and  scarcity  already  reaulttng  from 
foreign  trade,  witli  daily  increasing  difficulties  j  what 
then  is  to  become  of  us  if  new  countries  ore  to  ba 
added  to  the  list  ?'  " 

Since  the  time  when  these  words  were  spoken, 
the  Japanese  have  had  further  opportunities  of  esperi- 
euchig  the  salutary  influence  of  foreign  intei'coiir&e  in 
the  bombardment  of  Ka^osima  and  the  creation  of 
internal  dissensions,  which  appear  by  recent  acoounU 
to  have  at  length  kindled  into  open  civil  war.  There 
have  been  moments  indeed  when  the  force  of  the 
national  feeling  has  been  so  strong,  that  the  Govera- 
ment  has  seemed  about  to  enter  on  a  bolder  policy, 
and,  in  the  spirit  of  Taiko-Sama  and  his  successors, 
openly  revoke  the  privileges  accorded  to  foreigners. 
One  example  of  this  will  suffice.  In  June  I8li3  the 
British  and  other  foreign  agents  received  from  the 
Tycoon's  Minister  of  Foreign  Ailairs  the  following 
notice  ;  *'  I  hereby  cummunicate  the  following  in 
writing.  Because  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  (of 
Japan)  are  inimical  to  foreign  intercourse,  I  have 
received  orders  from  His  Majesty  the  Tycoon,  now 
residing  at  Eioto"  (or,  as  expressed  according  to  ano- 
ther translation,  "  orders  of  the  Tycoon  received  from 
Kioto,  /.  tf.  from  the  Jlikado")  '*  to  remove  foreigners 
aud  close  the  ports,  leaving  the  negotiationj*  of  it  in 
my  hands/'t  Ttiis  determination,  it  should  be  ob- 
served, was  arrived  at  by  the  Japanese  Government 
immediately  after  tliey  had,  under  the  guns  of  the 
British  admiral  Kuper,  paid  the  full  indemnity  of 
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110,000/.  demanded  for  the  injuries  to  Hritish  subject*. 
Its  ^iguificaiice  is  therefore  greater,  as  it  shows  th«i 
the  Japanese  entertained  hopes  that,  iifter  the  co»rIr 
sacrifice  which  they  had  just  made,  the^-  might  uwlu« 
the  i'oreipners  to  retire  with  their  spoil  without  diingw 
of  further  hostility.  How  far  they  wore  mistaken,  ani 
what  htis  siuce  prevented  tlicm  from  cari'viug  out  their 
deterniinatiou  of  closing  these  ]iorts»  is  plain  enougt 
from  the  reply  to  the  above  des[)atch  given  by  the  Bri- 
tish Minister,  CoL  Neale,  which  concludes  as  follows: 

"Tlie  undorEigncd  in  tlie  mean  while  hns  to  inform  voar  Excd- 
leney,  with  a.  view  that  you  may  bring  the  enme  l*>  tho  knoirle^^ 
of  Hia  Majesfythe  Tycoon,  who  will  doubllcRs  make  the  same  knovi 
to  lliD  Mikado,  that  the  indiscreet  commanicalion  now  maddhn-o;^ 
your  Exeellency  is  unimrallelcd  in  Uie  history  of  all  natrtmfi*  ciri- 
HeedorundviliBcd;  that  It  is  infacta  declaration  of  war  liyJapa 
itself  against  the  whole  of  the  treaty  Powers;  and  the  couscfjiu-im 
of  wliieh,  if  not  iit  once  arrested,  it  will  liave  speedily  to  expull 
by  the  Bevei'cst  and  most  merited  chastisement," 

Enough  has  beeu  said  to  show  generally  tlic  cir- 
cumstances under  which  our  treaty  relations  with ' 
Japmi  have  been  orighuited  and  sustuined-  It  would 
be  extraordinary  indeed  if  the  situation  had  not  lieen 
fruitful  in  other  difficulties  of  everj"  land.  Suet 
difficulties  there  certainly  have  been  in  abundmicf, 
and  from  the  first:  difficulties  about  the  site  stimulated 
for  fis  a  loroigii  settlement  at  Kanagawa,  difficultici  a* 
to  coinage,  difficultica  as  to  the  ratification  oftbc 
ti'eaty  by  the  Tycoon  (bu^ides  the  {graver  difficulty 
as  to  the  Jliliado's  sanction)^  difficulties  as  to  th« 
residence  of  our  minister  at  Jcddo^  and  difficulties 
as  to  the  terms  on  which  he  wa;*  to  be  received 
at  the  court  of  the  Tycoon.  Tliese  have  all  sprung 
out  of  the  very  term?*  of  the  treatj-  itself;  mid  the 
strongest  proof  of  tlicir   vexatious    and    ovei'whelui' 
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ing  character,  ns  well  as  of  the  complete  oxtinctioa 
of  the  sangumc  aiiticipfltions  foiiopd  at  the  time  of 
Jtd  first  aigiiaturOj  is  to  be  fuuml  in  the  fact  that 
in  June  18G2,  Her  Majesty's  Government  consented, 
in  compliance  with  the  representations  both  of  their 
own  minister  hi  Japan  and  of  the  Japanese  envoys 
dejipatched  to  Europe,  to  defer  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  to  commence  from  tlie  1st  of  January  18fi3, 
the  fulfilment  of  those  portions  of  the  3d  article  of 
the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  of  the 
2fith  of  August  1858,  which  provide  for  tlie  opening 
to  British  subjects  of  the  port  of  Neegnta,  or  some 
other  convenient  port  on  the  AVc&t  Coast  of  Xippon 
on  Ist  of  January  18G0,  and  of  the  port  of  lliogo  on 
1st  of  January  1863,  and  for  the  residence  of  British 
subjecta  in  the  city  of  Jeddo  fi'om  1st  of  January 
18G2,  in  the  city  of  Osaca  from  1st  of  January  18(J3»* 
The  language  in  which  Lord  Bussell  summarises 
the  result  of  his  intervien-  with  the  Japanese  envoys 
deserves  notice,  even  after  all  that  has  already  been 
quoted  to  the  same  effect- 


"The  general  tonor  of  that  communication  was  such  aa  Mr. 

Alcock*s  despfltcliGK  might  havo  led  me  to  expect Tliey 

dwelt  .  <  on  the  opposition  of  the  iofliientifil  classes  on  the 
one  Iiand,  and  of  the  puor  oq  the  other;  tlie  latter beiag  influenced 
more  particularly  ^}y  the  augmented  priec  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
resulting  from  tlie  export  trade  carried  on  by  foreigaers."! 

But  there  is  another  clas^  of  tlifficulties  occupy- 
inn^  a  vcrj-  important  share  of  the  Japanese  diplomatic 
correspondence,  Avhich  owes  its  orjj^in  rather  to  the 
conduct  of  individuals  of  either  nation  thnn  to  the 
action  of  theu^  froveraments.      It  woiald  be  foreign 


^  Blue-book  on  Japan,  1363,  p.  & 


t  Ibid.  13G3,  p_5. 
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to  the  abstract  and  ";cncral  character  of  this  Eseav  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  these  uufortmiate  transaction*. 
It  Biust  be  acbnitted  that  in  dealing  mth   them  our 
Government  has  been  from  the  first  beset  'n'ith  per- 
plexities   of  the  most   embarrassing    nature.     Oar 
foreign  ministers  may  be  pardoned  for  thinking  thar 
they  could  not  have  abandoned  altogether  thtir  dnty 
of  protecting  the   pcifions    and   property    of  Briti5li 
agents  and  subjects  in  Japan,  without  rendering  iiB* 
possible  the  maintenance  of  any  foreig;n  settlement] 
irhatever,  and  ignoniiiiiously  surrendering  to  nrivatel 
lawlessness  and  violence  what  had  been  strenuoualf , 
refused  to  the  representatives  of  the  natianjil  autho- 
rity-     But  their  mode  of  enforcing  this  claim  to  pro- ' 
tection  has  unfortunately  been  one   which  is  almost 
peculiar  to  this  countiy  in  its  relations  ^vith  weoke 
states.     The  offences  committed  by  individual  sab 
jccts  of  other  countries  aj^jiinat  the  i>crsons  or  pn>] 
perty  of  British  residents  are  left  to  the  judgment  ■ 
the  national  tribnnaliii;  and  we  should   be  nstoni&htdl 
to  hear  of  demands   of  indemnity  in    money  ftwin 
any  European    Government  hccause   it  had  not  su^ 
ceedcd  in  apprehending  or  ptmishing   the   offenders.] 
But  in  the  case  of  Japan  the  matter  is  very  difFercntlyl 
regarded,     The  acts   of  individual  Japmiese  wliic 
have  been  subjects  of  complaints  are  no  doubt  trace-^ 
able  to  a  deep-seated  hatred  of  fureigners  amont'illj 
classes  of  the  nation,  for  which  the  Government  is  in  ' 
no  way  responsible,  and  which  is  continually  intcit-J 
Billed  and  brought  out  into  action  by  that  contenjplii*l 
0U&  disregard  for  all  national  customs  and  nrcjudical 
but  their  o^vn  for  which  English  colonists  are  alTurtj 
and  evciy  where  so  notorious  and  conspicuous,     Ttfl 
in  no  case  have  these  acts  been  cither  defended  <x\ 
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palliated  by  the  Japanese  rulers.  They  have  m  many 
instances  succeeded  in  bringing  the  criminals  to  jus- 
tice ;  nnd  in  others  the  plea  which  the  Tycoon's 
ministers  have  adduced  of  his  inability  to  control  or 
punish  the  powerful  independent  Daimios  and  their  ad- 
herents has  been  fLdmitted  as  true  by  all  our  diidomatic 
agents.  Of  this  plea  no  one  who  has  rend  what  has 
preceded  will,  it  is  hoped,  doubt  the  substantial  cor- 
rectness. It  would  therefore  have  bcon  a  course  more 
consistent  with  those  international  usages  of  Europe 
by  which  we  have  always  pretended  to  decide  the  quea- 
tion,  as  well  as  more  likely  to  promote  the  ends  wliich 
Great  Britain  professed  to  have  in  view  in  her  inter- 
course with  Japan,  if  these  representations  of  the  Ja^ 
panese  Government  had  been  in  the  first  instance  ac- 
cepted,  and  if  we  had  trusted  to  the  effects  of  time  and 
experience  to  enlighten  the  various  sections  of  the  na- 
tion OS  to  the  real  motives  and  results  of  our  policy,  and 
thus  gradually  to  produce  among  them  a  better  state  of 
feeling.  But  how  different  have  been  the  measures 
actually  taken !  As  indemnity  for  the  miirder  of  one 
Englishman  and  the  wounding  of  two  others  by  the 
armed  retainers  ofoneof  the  Daimios  whose  power  and 
independence  was  best  known,  we  exacted  by  the  open 
menace  of  a  hostile  fleet  an  indemnity  of  1 10,000?.  from 
the  government  of  the  Tycoon,  Avho  had  professed 
their  desire  and  their  inability  to  overtake  the  off'ender 
in  his  o^Ti  tenitory;  while  at  the  same  time  the  actual 
incompetence  of  that  Government  to  compel  the  prince 
of  Satsuma  to  accoimt  for  the  conduct  of  his  depend- 
ents was  practically  acknowledged  by  a  separate  claim 
made  upon  him  for  25,000/.  and  the  immediate  execu- 
tion  of  all  implicated  in  the  murder,  and  among  them 
of  his  own  father.     That  in  enforcing  this  demand 
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our  fleet  should  have  bombarded  and  totally  destroyed 
the  populous  city  of  Kagosima,  and  inflietcd  a  loss  of  J 
1,500  lives    and  1,000,000/,   worth  of  property,  ex- ' 

cited  at  the  time  surprise  and  indignation.     And  all 
this  appears  to  have  been  fully  justified  in  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  directed  the  operation  bj'  the  re- 
markable success  of  this  great  naval    achievement, 
and  the  signal  vindiciition  wliich  was  afforded  to  the 
outraged  honour  and  prestige  of  Great  Britain  !     On 
this  point  there  need  be  no  controversy.     The  senli-l 
mental  gratification  which  such  a  spectacle  can  glvci 
need  not  be  grudged  to  those  who  can  enjoy  It,     But 
to  descend  to  the  lower  ground  of  ex|iediency,  it  may 
be  inquired,  whether  any  thing  could  have  been  de- 
vised less  hkely  to  overcome  those  national  pi'ejudiceaJ 
against  foreigners,  which  our  diplomatic  agents  bavej 
always  admitted  to  be  at  the  root  of  all  these  difficul- 
ties, or  mure  directly  calculated  to  alitnate  any  fa- 
vourable sentiments  which  may  be  entertained  by  any 
pai'ty  in  Japan,  and  to  exasperate  by  every  considei-o- 
tion  of  national  pride  and  honour  the  hostile  senti- 
ments already  entertained  by  the  majority  of  the  in*^ 
habitants.  It  would  probably  be  unfair  in  an  operatioc 
of  this  kind  to  criticise  too  minutely  each  success^ 
fltep  which  those  engaged  were  led  by  cuxunistancesl 
t-o  take.     The  real  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
military  and  naval  commanders,  provided  it  is  not 
contrarj^  to  the  ordinal^  rules  of  ^varfarc,  rests 
those  by  whose  instructions  they  are  guided ;  instruct 
tiona  which  appear  to  me  in  this  instance  not  to  ha\ 
been  more  than  fully  executed,     I  forbear  therefore 
pass  any  judgment  on  tliose  proceedings  of  Adini!  _ 
Kuper,  which  were  at  the  time  the  subject  of  so  mucl 
animadversion  both  m  Parliament  and  in  the  count 
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But  the  defence  offered  for  the  policy  of  the  minister 
who  directed  the  expedition  requires  a  closer  ex- 
amination, inasmuch  aa  it  contains  the  gist  of  the 
whole  question  at  lasuQ  aa  to  our  rclationa  with 
Jflpan. 

The  alleged  motive  and  hest  justification  for  the 
demand  made  on  the  Japanese  Government  of  repa- 
ration for  the  murder  of  Jlr,  Richardson,  avos,  no 
doubt,  the  helief,  on  the  part  of  the  Enghsh  Foreign 
Office,  thftt  the  Tycoon  and  his  ministers,  by  feeling 
themselves  the  conscquencce  of  such  outrages  by 
their  subjects,  would  be  led  to  take  more  effectual 
steps  to  prevent  their  recurrence  by  prompter  appre- 
hension and  punishment  of  the  offenders.  We  may 
set  aside  for  the  present  the  unfairness,  so  clear  as 
to  appear  almost  8elf-e\'ident  when  pointed  out^  of 
holding  a  government  rcfijionsiblG  for  the  act  of  its 
subject,  and  at  the  same  time  directing  warlike 
operations  against  that  subject  aa  an  independent 
rower.  But  the  point  to  be  attended  to  is  the 
mutual  relation  of  the  two  countries  which  is  implied 
in  the  existence  of  such  a  necessity  for  forcing  a 
government  to  put  into  execution  its  own  municipal 
laws  in  favour  of  foreigners.  If  the  Japanese  rulers 
had  rciiUy  done  their  best  to  restrain  and  punish 
their  subjects,  then  our  conduct  was  in  the  highest 
degree  unjust  and  inexcusable.  But  if  they  were 
sheltering  and  protecting  the  criminals,  this  is  in 
itself  a  eonraicing  proof  that  they  shared  the  senti" 
ments  which  actuated  them  in  the  perpetration  of 
thfir  crime.  It  is  incredible  that  if,  with  tlie  power 
to  punisli  the  miu-derers  of  Mr.  Richardson,  they  ab- 
stained fi'om  doing  so,  they  could  have  had  any  other 
motive  than  the   desire  to  break  off  all  intercourse 
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vnth  Great  Britain-  The  real  ohject  then  of  the  de- 
mand enforced  hy  Admiral  Kuper  vras  to  give  Japan 
a  practical  proof  of  the  consequences  which  would 
follow,  if  she  attempted  to  phakc  herself  loose  trom 
her  treaty  obligations  and  return  to  that  happy  posi- 
tion of  isolation  which  she  so  fondly  regretted.  It 
vrosj  m  fact,  logically  consij^tent  with  the  whole  sj'S- 
tern  of  intimidation  by  which  foreign  intercourse  had 
been  ori^nally  imposed  upon  the  country.  Who  can 
doubt  that  onr  ministers  would  have  been  contented 
with  the  first  apologies  of  the  Japanese  Govcmment, 
and  its  alleged  efforts  to  punish  the  oOenders,  if  they 
had  not  believed  tliat  the  whole  transaction  was  part 
of  a  scheme,  at  least  connived  at  by  that  govern- 
ment,  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  make  Japan  a  resi- 
dence too  perilons  even  for  the  adventurous  enter- 
prise of  Entish  merchants?  And  what  does  this 
hope,  if  it  be  really  true  that  it  was  entertained^ 
show,  bnt  that,  to  use  the  words  of  Lord  liusscll  liim- 
self,  "if  war  is  made  to  enforce  a  commercial  treaty, 
we  nm  the  risk  of  engaging  in  protracted  hostilities, 
and  of  earning  a  reputation  for  quarrelling  with  everj' 
nation  in  the  East'*?* 

At  every  step  of  our  investigation  we  are  thrown 
back  upon  tht*  general  quoetion  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  all  our  difficulties  in  Japan;  ITave  we  a  rigbt  to 
hold  the  Japanese,  by  the  constant  employment  o1 
menace  and  intimidation,  to  the  terms  of  the  en'^a^'e*! 
ment  which  was  extorted  from  them  in  1859,  andl 
from  which  they  have  ever  since  evinced  a  constant 
desire  to  be  freed?     It  is  certainly  very  much  opea, 
to  question,  whether,  even  when  judged  by  our  stan- 
dard of  international  usage,  ttey  coidd  ever  be  con-i 
"  Blue-book  on  Japan,  1B60,  p.  98. 
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sidcred  bountl  by  a  contract  for  which,  in  their  esti- 
Dintion  nt  least,  they  have  never  received  anj'  con- 
sideration, and  which  ^'sls  in  its  origin  vitiated  by 
comjiiilaion  and  intimidation.  But,  however  this  may 
be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  subsequent  events 
wouhl  well  justify  them  in  repudiating  it  altn^ether. 
They  have  already  experienced  from  it  two  of  the 
grcatei^t  calamities  which  can  overtake  a  nation — 
scarcity  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  foreiijn  inva- 
Rion;  and  there  is  a  heavier  calamity  Btill,  the  near 
approach  of  which  they  are  able  to  foresee.  Civil  war, 
to  which  the  countiyhns  been  a  stranger  during  the 
wliolc  ptTiod  since  the  lastexpul^ion  of foreij^ners,  has 
af;ain  broken  out,  and  the  revolutionary  influence  of 
the  Western  world  threatens  their  whole  national 
i^'stem  with  the  imminent  peril  of  disorganisation. 
The  interests,  then,  which  the  t;\vo  nations  have  at 
stake  are  not  such  as  to  redrc^ss  the  inequahty  of  the 
orirrtnal  compact.  The  whole  national  life  of  Japan 
is  imperilled;  while  if  the  worst  ha^jpens  to  Gre.it 
Britain,  she  will  but  lose  those  pecuniary  profits  of 
her  merchntits,  which,  it  might  be  supposed,  are  too 
dearly  purchased  by  the  nation  at  the  expense  of  a 
constant  series  of  petty  quarrels,  out  of  which  neither 
honour  nor  advantnge  can  possibly  he  acquired. 

The  early  European  discoverers  of  this  distant  em- 
pire could  ijidced  plead  nobler  excuses  fur  tlielr  ill- 
fated  conduct.  In  the  first  enthusiasm  Irindled  bvthe 
great  maritime  discoveries  of  their  age,  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  conceived  the  glorious  and  not  uiirea- 
Bonable  hope  of  adding  Japan  sis  another  precious 
link  to  the  island  chain  of  churehea  with  which  the 
Boman  Sec  had  already  almost  girdled  th<!  gtobe- 
Dut  our  colder  age  and  country'  has  learnt  by  dia- 
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heartening  experience  to  abandon  i^ueh  great  and  be- 
neficent projects.  When  we  hnve  totally  failed  under 
circumstances  so  much  more  favourable  in  India,  we 
con  hardly  expect  to  succeed  in  Japan,  where  the 
Dame  of  Christ  iau  proseljtifim  has  loug  been  a^isoci- 
ated  with  so  many  memories  of  national  animositj'  and 
misfortune.  For  propagandism  by  violence,  however 
excusable  in  a  Catiiolic  of  tlie  16lh  centurj",  no  Eng- 
lishman of  the  19th  can  plead  the  apology  of  ignorance 
or  fanaticism.  If  \vg  were  to  judge  fi'om  the  history 
of  the  la^st  thouaand  years,  it  wonld  appear  to  show  that 
tiie  jicriiianeiit  area  uf  Ciiristiauity  is  conterminous 
ivith  that  of  Western  cirilisatioii,  and  that  its  doctrines 
could  find  acceptance  only  among  those  who,  by  incor- 
poration into  the  Greek  and  Latin  races,  have  adopted 
then-  system  of  life  and  morals*  In  Japan  its  recep- 
tion would  be  attended  with  the  peculiar  difficulty  of 
having  to  contend  with  prejudices  and  fears  mdis- 
solubly  connected  with  the  national  fiiith  and  go- 
vernment. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  the  excuse  of  propa- 
gandism for  our  national  policy  is  one  that  has  never 
been  seriously  urged  by  those  who  are  responsible 
for  it*  If  we  have  not  stooped  to  the  ignominy  of 
the  Dutch  merchants,  who  purchased  their  paltry 
privileges  by  the  o'pen  desecration  of  the  symbols  of 
their  faithj  and  an  active  cooperation  in  the  massacre 
of  its  adherents,  we  have  prudently  kept  any  scheme 
of  evangelisation  quite  in  the  background.  It  is  in 
the  interests  of  Commerce,  and  not  of  Christianity, 
that  we  have  avowedly  acted  in  Japan.  Our  policy 
has  been  dictated  by  no  higher  motive  than  a  de- 
sire to  find  a  market  for  the  wares  of  Manchester 
And    ill    this    our    success    has 
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hitherto  hnrdly  been  proportioned  to  our  e (Torts. 
Whether  the  &mi|incitj'  of  the  mode  of  life  of  the 
Japanese,  and  the  extraordinary  fe^viiess  of  their 
wants,  will  ever  be  so  far  altered  as  to  allow  of  the 
creation  of  a  factitious  demand  for  foreign  commo- 
ditie;^,  rleppndsi  on  the  conrse  which  events  ultimately 
take  in  the  country.  But  at  nny  rate  there  ie  at 
present  no  sign  of  any  such  revolution  in  the  national 
tastes  and  manners.  The  long  experience  of  the 
complete  failure  of  the  Dutch  eolony  in  th(?ir  patient 
efforts  to  find  any  native  market  for  European  mer- 
chandise might  originally  have  been  a  warning 
against  too  sanguine  anticipations;  and  the  statistics 
of  foreign  trade  smce  the  treaty  ehow  that,  as 
Kfempfer  long  ago  observed,  Japan  is  too  capable 
of  su^jplying  all  its  o>v"u  wants  to  make  an  imjxjn 
trade  either  krge  or  profitable.  It  is  apparently 
only  in  one  export  that  the  returns  show  any  con- 
sidcrable  or  inereasing  trade,  The  Japanese  silks 
alone  liave  established  their  place  among  the  staple 
commodities*  of  the  European  market.  It  is  true  that 
what  profits  are  to  be  got  out  of  Japanese  trade  ore 
mainly  monopolised  by  our  own  me  re  ban  Is,  But 
this  is  no  more  than  occurs  almost  everywhere  where 
British  capital,  energy,  and  commercial  talent  are 
brought  into  competition  with  those  of  other  nations. 
Whatever  progress  may  eventually  be  made  towards 
stimulating  the  eommerelal  tastes  and  activity  of  the 
Japanese,  can  only  be  by  slow  degrees-  It  is  not  by 
invoh-ing  the  country  in  war  and  revolution^  and  so 
shutting  u]>  the  springs  of  commerce  at  their  sources, 
that  we  shall  succeed  either  in  removing  the  preju- 
dice which  has  already  been  created  by  the  scarcity 
and  dearness  which  foreign  trade  has  brought  upon 
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the  leas  wealthy  classes,  or  m  persuading  thtr  rultnJ 
to  relax  the  restnctions  wliich  tlieir  fears  lia™  b^J 
posed  on  our  intercourse, 

But  it  13  said,  though  our  present  policy  uqc 
just  to  the  Japanese  ne>r  favourable  to  either  of  ihe  I 
great  motives  which  might  furuish  it  with  excuse  i 
impulse,  yet  still  there  is  another  con;^idemtiun  wh 
hinds  us  to  its  mainteufmce.  This  firgumeut,  0:5  dmn 
from  our  national  pride,  has  always  been  verypoir«b 
fill  both  in  Its  direct  influence  on  tho&e  of  our  BUtt> 
men  who  inbent  the  traditions  of  an  effete  forn^ 
policy,  and  indirectly  when  employed  as  an  apfml 
to  popular  prejudices  and  passions.  To  moderate  ihc 
tone  of  our  diplomatic  intercourse  with  Jiipan  wouU, 
it  is  urged,  involve  an  immediate  loss  of  oar  pres^igt 
tlu-oughout  the  East,  and  leave  a  field  of  Q[)er£iict 
to  other  Powers,  especially  to  Kussia  aiid  Amcno^ 
of  which  they  would  at  once  avail  themselves,  lim 
the  fact  it^,  that  both  these  nations  have  already  mait 
much  more  real  progress  in  Jajian  than  ourselves  bj 
the  adoption  of  a  policy  very  different  from  our  ovr^ 
and  that  it  is  they  rather  who  are  likely  to  benefit  br 
our  persistence  in  our  present  course.  The  Ameiy 
cans  have  from  the  very  first  availed  thomselvfs  rf 
the  ambitious  designs  which  the  Japanese  iinpuleto 
Great  Britiun,  in  order  to  lead  them  to  regard  tfaa 
United  States  as  their  hest  friend  and  allv-  It  wns  Iff 
adroitly  urging  the  imminent  danger  from  our  expedi- 
tion against  China  that  they  induced  the  government 
of  the  Tyeoou  to  consent  to  the  compromise  ofilw 
first  commercial  treaty;  and  ever  since,  ineverv  diffi- 
culty and  dispute  in  which  our  diplomatists  have  bctn 
involved^  the  Americans  have  not  only  held  olixi 
but  have  been  most  anxious  to  let  the  Japanese  see 
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that  they  shared  in  none  of  our  attempts  to  enforce 
commercial  rights  by  force  and  mtimidation.  They 
DO  doubt  feel  assured  tluit  if  our  fi^;^resHive  policy 
prove  ultimately  successful  in  opening  the  coun- 
try, their  merclianfs  will  not  he  long  in  obtaining 
their  share  of  the  profits;  whereas  ii' we  foil,  they 
will  escape  all  the  odium  and  risk  to  which  we  ex- 
pose oursclvea.  As  to  Kussia,  we  know  that  the 
neighbourhood  of  her  vast  military  empire  has  al- 
ready impressed  the  Japanese  with  such  a  con^'iction 
of  her  power,  that  she  is  the  only  foreign  nation  for 
whom  they  entertain  any  real  reajjcct.  jVud  this  re- 
spect, as  in  China,  Russia  prefers  to  secure  by  the 
slower  and  surer  process  of  such  indirect  Uiflueuce, 
rather  than  hy  any  open  attacks  on  the  independence 
of  the  native  government.  The  declaration  miide  on 
one  occasion,  '^  that  Russia  does  not  sell  the  lives  of 
her  citizens,"  points  to  a  more  dignified  and  far-seeing 
line  of  action  than  that  which  Great  Britiiin  has  pur- 
sued at  the  dictation  of  lier  commercial  classes.  The 
interests  of  Russia  in  this  part  of  the  world  are  so 
much  closer  than  ours,  that  she  may  well  pause  before 
she  compromises  them  for  the  sake  of  either  commercial 
treaties  or  money  indennuties. 

The  examples,  then,  of  Russia  and  America  may 
well  serve  as  moilels  for  the  iniitatiou  of  our  statesmen, 
if  they  still  seriously  cling  to  the  doctrine  of  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  up  British  ascendency  in  the  far  East, 
But  surely  this  object  is  itself  at  once  worthless 
and  unattainable.  The  idea  that  the  extension  of 
trade  depends  on  military  or  naval  supremacy  be- 
longs to  the  political  creed  of  a  past  age,  when  it  was 
thon<rht  possible  for  a  nation  permanently  to  mono- 
potise  the  commerce  of  its  dependencies*    And  Japan 
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under  Russian  rule  would  probably  be  in  a  position 
far  more  favourable  to  our  real  interests  than  it  eonld 
be,  if  our  present  |x>licy  proved  ever  eo  successful. 
If  that  coxintrj'  i^  fated  to  be  brought  irithin  the  circle 
of  Western  civilisation,  this  will  in  all  probability  be 
effected  by  its  absorption  into  the  Russian  empire: 
a  process  which  would  supply  just  that  transitional 
stage  through  which  the  changes  ^vllicb  ftre  necessary 
for  our  ends  nii^^ht  most  gradually  and  safely  be  ef- 
fected. Our  mercantile  clas3  would  thu8  eventually 
derive  from  their  intercourse  with  the  country  all 
those  advantages  whicli  their  present  short-sighted 
and  premature  efforts  are  jeopardising. 

What,  then,  is  the  practical  conclusion  to  which 
our  argiunent  has  brought  us?  Is  it  proposed  that 
Great  Britain  should  at  once  formally  abandon  her 
treaty  relations  with  Japan,  withdraw  her  dlploraatie 
agents,  and  l^reak  off  the  trade  which  her  nierchanta 
liave  succeeded  in  establishing?  By  no  means.  What 
is  really  necessary  iSj  first,  that  we  should  abstain 
froni  all  attempts  not  only  to  wrest  further  commer- 
cial concessions  from  the  native  Government,  but  even 
to  maintain  those  already  made,  by  any  menace 
of  hostility  or  demonstration  of  armed  force;  and 
secondly,  that  the  instructions  of  our  Foreign  Office 
should  Impress  must  distinctly  on  the  minds  of  its 
representatives  m  Japan  that  their  chief  duty  is  to 
prevent  and  arrange  any  differences  which  may  arise 
between  the  native  Govemnient,  populations,  and 
British  subjects  resident  in  the  countr}\  The  whole 
foundatinn  on  which  we  rest  our  pre.^ent  claim  to  any 
international  privileges  in  Japan  is  radically  unsound; 
and  the  original  'V'ice  of  the  treaty  of  1859  can  never 
be  cured  by  a  persistence  in  the  course  which  has 
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hitherto  perpetujited  that  defect  through  eyevy  sub- 
sequent transaction.  It  must  no  longer  be  on  what 
we  then  extorted  from  the  Japanese  Government,  but 
on  what  they  arc  now  willing  to  grant  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  advantages  we  on  our  part  have  to  offer 
them,  that  we  must  rely  for  the  maintenance  or  ad* 
"vance  of  onr  coramcrclal  intercourse;  and  our  coun- 
trj-men  in  the  East  must  learn  the  neccsaity  before 
all  things  of  conciliating  the  goodwill  of  the  native 
Government  and  population  by  the  manifestation  of 
the  virtues  of  self-control,  moderation,  and  respect  for 
the  hiws  and  institutions  of  the  land  m  wliich  they  ex- 
pect security  and  protection.  These  qimlities,  if  it  be  in 
vain  to  look  for  them  among  the  reckleas  adventurers 
Tvho  at  present  swarm  in  Yokohama  and  Shanghae^ 
ai'e  not,  it  m  to  be  hoped^  quite  extinct  among  the 
general  body  of  our  commercial  classes.  It  is  by  this 
course  alone  that  there  is  any  reasonable  expectation 
that  the  Japanese  may  in  course  of  time  forget  their 
animosity  to  foreigners,  when  they  no  longer  see 
in  thera  either  invaders  intt-nt  on  schemes  of  con- 
quest, or  revolutionists  who,  like  their  own  "lo- 
ninsj'*  freed  from  all  moral  and  social  ties,  threaten 
with  disaohitiou  the  whole  fabric  of  national  order 
and  prosperity.  It  was  not  by  warlike  demonstra- 
tions or  open  defiance  of  the  native  Governments 
that  our  merchants  laid  the  first  foundation  of  their 
Indian  empire;  for  the  violent  measures  which  even- 
tuully  proved  succcseful  must  inevitably  have  failed, 
if  the  iirst  footing  had  not  been  secured  by  ver)-  dif- 
ferent means.  Should  tlus  chancre  of  policy  even 
prove  to  have  come  too  late,  and  the  Japanese  Go- 
vernment, released  from  the  bondage  of  intuuidation, 
take  the  improbables  but  not  impossible,  step  of  ex- 
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cluding  us  altogether  from  their  ports,  tlie  letsoncf 
the  fate  of  the  premature  attempts  of  the  wstwBl 
century  iivay  reconcile  us  to  this  temporary  & 
appointment  of  our  hopes;  for  had  the  progress  ^i 
the  Portuguese  been  less  rapid,  it  would  C"r*;J:,1: 
have  been  more  lasting,  and  Europe  ^'ould  not  U;t 
felt  the  effects  during  three  centuries  of  reactiocjirj 
exclusion.  And  in  Ja^mu  England  has  ueiiher  w 
sponsibilities  or  interests  sufficient  to  justify  a  pob^ 
which  might  he  ine\'itftble  iii  India  or  excusable  a 
Cbina-  In  both  these  countries  we  have  advancel 
too  far  to  he  able  to  retire  altogether  without  £}■ 
honour.  But  in  Japan  the  path  of  duty  and  odvifr 
tage  lie  aa  yet  in  one  direction.  The  obstacles  t^ 
posed  by  the  peculiar  institutions  and  pa^it  hi^ioiy 
of  the  country  arc  such  as  can  only  be  overcome  ]tj 
time  and  patience.  And  the  importance  of  the  in- 
terests  inunediately  involved  ui  a  check  to  our  cons' 
mcrce  is  quite  inadequate  to  excuse  any  dcpantut 
from  the  only  policy  which  promises  any  permaDoit 
succcsSh  In  any  event,  justice  and  expediency  alilft 
demand  that  the  honour  of  Great  Britain  be  u 
longer  imperilled  by  association  mth  measures  Tvhicli 
attach  to  her  all  the  odium  of  a  policy  of  ag-gro^aon 
and  conquest,  and  are  palliated  by  no  connection  witli 
any  comprehensive  or  beneficent  schcniefi  of  empire 
or  civilisation,  ,   * 
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'  TliB  ascendoBcj  of  EngUnd  more  eapecially  affecto  tbe  non-Ei 
and  backward  populationa*  As  regards  these  above  all,  it  is 
tlnl  lo  tranHform  Eritiah  preponderanoo,  the  Bpeeial  beDiAi  «j 
which  are  not  mcompatible  with  an  oppresfiive  influence  loo  gut- 
rally  felt  even  in  the  moat  favourablo  cases.  It  mauifast*  ilnlf  a 
fin  excessivo  regard  for  mere  Tnatcrifll  interests,  TTieso,  hovr^ 
ongbt  not  to  prepondemto  among  nationH  any  more  thanforini 
viduals,  ELUce  their  t^iiimatc  Batiafactioii  la  nu  waj  requii^s  jl  ax- 
Tupiixtg  aeccndoncji  which  tondB  to  perpetuate  War  in  the  nvot  td 
luduatiy/'  Auguste  Comte,  St/stenic  de.  Politique  Pofiltirt,  lorn.  ri. 
pp.  490,  494. 

"  Venimmo  al  punto  dore  si  digrada  ; 

Quivi  trovamrao  Pluto  0  gran  nenuco," 


^  It  ia  not  enough  to  have  a  good  nnderstanding  :  the  efisenti&I  nutttr 
ia  to  poflBe»  a  good  Method."    Descartes, 


ENGLAND 


THE  "CNCIVILISED  COSIMUNITIES.* 


1.  Introductory  remarka.  2.  Savage  and  Civilised  immunities  ;  their 
chantcteristi™  and  relations,  3.  Primitive  Society  and  Western 
Eorope.  4.  England  and  hor  relations  n'ith  savage  aad  scnd- 
civtlised  comtaunitieu.  ^,  The  CoJoiu»i  as  iutermedmtu  links  be- 
tween Englimd  and  aavogo  and  Bami-cJvihaed  communities.  S. 
Tho  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  New  Zealand,  with  maps.  7,  Con- 
cluding romarlca. 

I.  LvraoDucTonr  Remarks. 

No  view  of  the  foreign  policy  of  England  could  be 
complete  which  did  not  include  her  relations  with 
savage  and  semi- civilised  comiQuuities.  The  groAY- 
iug  humanity  and  advancing  science  of  our  age  cull 
for  and  iacilitate  such  a  review,  which  is  reutlered 
imperative  by  the   dan;;ers  of  a  one-sided  philan- 

^  The  following  works  maj  be  generally  txjnisultsd  on  th^  aubjucts 
of  the  proeent  oaaay  : 

Report  of  Select  Committee  (HouBe  of  Commons)  upon  the  Abori- 
^ea  in  British  Settlements, — Parliamontarj  Papery  183C>.  voL  viL; 
ib.  1837,  voL  vii  Aboriginea,  Anstralian  CoIonieS) — Pwl.  PaperB,  voL 
ixxiv,  Ko.  G27.  Cost  of  Colonies  to  Imperial  Exchoqnor^  1^3-7, 
both  inclusive, — PiltI.  Papers^  lfiS>d,  vol,  Kvii.  No,  240.  Colonisation 
of  India,— Pari  Fapera,  vol.  iv.  Report  of  Select  Committee  ou 
Colonial  Militorj  Expondituro,— Pari.  Papern^  ISSI,  vol  xJii.  No.  '133. 
Annual  K^gidter^  1A62,  vol.  civ.,  Colonial  Census^  18G0-1.  Statistical 
Tablea  relating  to  the  Colonial  and  other  Possessions  of  tho  United 
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thropy,  and  Btill  more  by  a  superficial  pldlosophy 
of  despair.  At  present  the  public  mind  oscillates 
between  the  suggestions  of  sympathy,  aud  the  con* 
tradictioDS  secmLngly  given  to  these  by  experience. 
Yet  the  former  are  nearer  the  truth  than  the  latter, 
and  they  would  become  for  more  so,  if  the  advocates 
of  a  noble  cause  could  brmg  themselves  to  take  & 
rational  and  practical  view  of  its  real  and  great  diHi- 
cultiea. 

These  difficulties  spring  in  part  from  the  subject 
itself,  but  still  more  from  our  mode  of  dealing  vnth 
it.  The  beneficial  action  of  civilised  on  uncivilised 
man  requires  a  careful  and  impartial  appreciation  of 
the  points  of  difference  as  well  as  those  of  Hiniilitude. 
A  fair  and  relative  estimate  both  of  the  good  (|ualities 
of  untutored  man,  and  of  his  serious  deficiencies,  diffi- 
cult as  tiuch  an  estimate  is  rendered  by  the  want  ot 
trustworthy  information,  iDecomes  unattainable  through 
the  absence  of  a  just  method  and  systematic 'concep- 
tions. So  long  as  the  ext/aordinan/  phenomena  of 
the  material  world  were  done  or  even  chiefly  re- 
garded, science  had  no  existence,  the  practical  art* 
languished.  In  the  hauda  of  Fnmklin  the  hghtuing 
mi^bt  hideed  reveal  the  presence  of  law,  but  the 
science    of  electricity    and    tlie    electric    telegi'aph 


Kioprdoffi, — Pari.  Paper**  18i>4.     Amiy  and  Navy  Estlmatcg,-— Pari 

papers,  18G5f  IdGG.     Vatt^ra  Lav  of  Nationn.     Ketira  Commeulorie^ 
7th  edition,  voL  ill.  pp.  4.53-80, — Internaticnal  rights  aa  to  di»ov«E7| 

IjuidA  of  savage  tribes,  &c.  Earl  Grey,  the  Colonial  Policy  of  (he  Ad- 
mi  DiBtratioii  of  Lord  John  Ritnscll.  Martin,  Stati.-amaTi'fl  Year-hook 
for  1805  and  I8G6.  A.  Milla,  Colonial  Confititutioia;  anH  see  an  article 
in  the  North  Britifih  RoviflWj  18G0,  vol.  ixxiii.  Oar  Colonies, — ?Jorti 
Briimh  RtTTtiWj  1802^  vol,  nxri,  Bannister'a  British  Colonisation  and 
Coloured  Racaa.  Duvul,  Lea  Colonita  Fran^rtiHeB.  DuTil,  Ilialoire  de 
VEjnigratii>ri.  Goldwin  Smithj  The  Empire.  Augusta  Comta,  Syatf^e 
■^'^litiquo  PoaitiTe. 
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Bpntiig  from  facts  known  only  to  tlie  obsen^ant  few. 
So  likewise  in  the  social  world.  It  would  be  vain 
to  expect  thjit  n  transient  excitement  of  the  British 
public,  incident  upon  Kafir  or  Maori  wars,  or  Jamaica 
insurrections,  could  lead  to  any  permantut  good  re- 
6ult3,  The  present  danger  gone  by,  affairs  resume 
their  old  course;  and  so  they  will  continue  to  do, 
with  the  like  results^  until  human  sentiments  which 
do  honour  to  those  who  feel  and  make  them  felt, 
go  hand  in  hand  with  scieutific  conceptions  and  a 
rational  policy. 

Tbe  most  essential  condition  of  such  a  policy  is, 
I  believe,  a  change,  both  intellectual  and  moral,  in 
our  habitual  point  of  view^  I  shall  therefore  com- 
mence by  offering  some  general  ideas,  statmg  tliem 
as  fully  as  the  limits  of  an  essay  permit,  and  illus- 
trating them  by  referring  to  actujtl  cases.  This  more 
abstract  treatment  will  embrace,  first,  the  leading 
characteristics  of  Savage  and  Civilised  communities 
and  their  mutual  action;  secondly,  the  hi.storic  re- 
lations between  Primitive  Societj'  and  Western  Eu- 
rope; thirdly,  the  special  relations  which  connect 
England  with  Savage  and  Semi-cirilised  communi- 
tiea;  fourthly^  the  Colonies  as  intermediate  links. 

The  views  thu3  submitted  have,  it  is  thought,  an 
inde[»endent  value  and  philosophic  interest.  They  are, 
however,  mauily  put  forward  in  the  belief  of  tlietr 
practical  utility,  as  [xjinthig  to  a  more  just  and  ra- 
tional i>oIicy  in  our  dealings  with  savage  and  semi-ci- 
vilised communities.  The  truest  principles  can  never 
supersede  real  statesmanship.  Nevertheless,  general 
conceptions  about  history,  society,  and  man,  are  most 
important  as  facilitating  the  adojition  and  persistent 
execution  of  measures  just  in  themselves,  and  framed 
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with  special  reference  to  actual  circumstances.  Ii 
no  case  more  clearly  than  the  present  Is  tW 
greater  scope  for  a  policy  at  once  large  in  conceptic^ 
and  flexihle  in  its  applicationB.  I  shall  eudeavoorto 
prove  this  with  reference  t^  the  English  colotsKi 
generally,  and  in  a  more  special  sense  as  regards  iW 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  New  Zealand- 


XL  Savage  AJm  Civilised  Coslmunities;  their Cti- 

RACTEdlSTICS  AKD  MUTUAL  RELATIONS, 

The  popular  idea  of  a  savage  is  chiefly  assocuMj 
with  an  external  barharism  and  superstitious  notm 
of  a  low  order.  The  cessation  or  d-iminished  iitfit- 
ence  of  these  is  commonly  made  the  test  ofprogmi 
towards  civilisation.  But  such  a  test,  though  n 
doubt  to  soQie  extent  just,  is  quite  inadequate,  «al 
leads  to  serioas  practical  errors,  raising  cxpectaiku 
doomed  to  disappointment,  and  preventing  mcasoB 
of  real  urgency.  Tlic  points  of  difFei-ence  wHtk 
separate  savage  from  civilised  existence  lie  iDid 
deeper,  and  concern  fundamental  aspects  of  the  i^ 
tellcctual  and  moral  nature  and  socinl  institutni 
This  ju&tcr  appreciation  also  brings  into  clearer  rinr 
the  attributes  of  our  common  iiuinanity.  The  Qt» 
aggerated  importance  often  assigned  to  the  qnesM 
of  races  is  thus  reduced  to  its  just  proportions*  mi  g 
sid>ordinated  to  conceptions  at  once  more  gcnes^fl 
and  affecting  matters  which  fall  to  a  far  greater  ^b^ 
tent  within  the  modifying  power  of  a  thoughtltil 
wisely-directed  luunan  intervention;  as  for 
the  conditions  of  domestic  well-being,  laws 
property,  industry,  and  the  administration  c^jostK, 
mth  popular  education.     The  deeper  jioints  of 
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trast,  when  impartially  investigated,  are  seen  to  be 
due,  not  chiefly  to  physical  conlormation,  tut  to  social 
influences,  slowly  accumulating,  and  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation.  They  connect  themselves, 
for  good  or  for  evil^  with  a  long  train  of  antecedents, 
and  constitute  stages  in  the  general  growth  of  so* 
ciety.  And,  in  truth,  reversing  the  process,  the 
lower  strata  of  the  civilised  existence,  amidst  which 
we  live,  present  too  much  that  calls  to  mind  the 
fundamental  characteristics  of  savage  communities. 
The  advanced  nations  of  Western  Europe,  without 
exception,  contmn  at  this  moment  masses  whose 
domestic  condition  is  little,  if  at  all,  raised  nbove 
Nomadism,  and  presents  even  less  than  the  ordmory 
comfort  and  decency  of  savage  life;  while  their  spiri- 
tual wants  are  much  less  cared  for  than  those  of 
Africa  and  Patagonia-  Politically  regarded,  do  not 
our  immense  standing  armies,  with  such  practical 
commentaries  as  a  *' Treaty  of  Vienna"  and  a  '^Gas- 
tein  Conveation,"  savour  of  a  civilised  barbarism, 
differing  by  little  else  than  a  false  glitter  from  real 
savagery? 

The  contrasts  between  civilised  and  savage  life 
commence  with  the  fundamental  elements  of  society 
— the  Family  and  Property. 

Primitive  domesticity  is  characterised  by  poly- 
gamy, and  the  slaver}'  (real  or  \'irtuol)  of  \rife  and 
chihh  Generally  speaking,  the  serious  difficulties 
thus  rai^d  are  aggravated  by  unjust  and  injudi- 
cious treatment.  Institutions  become  natural  to 
civilised  man,  and  sanctioned  by  inflexible  dogmas, 
lead  the  missionary  to  attempt  changes  which  arc 
moraUv  and  socially  premature.  Apparent  success 
often  disguises  real  failure;  for  savages  are  deeply 
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influenced  by  custom  and  tradition,  while  the  feeble- 
ness of  their  social  organisation  and  their  respect  for 
the  intellectual  superiority  of  the  white  teacher  dis- 
poses them  to  yield  a  passive  obedience.  In  Dum 
strongly  organised  communities,  however,  the  resi&t- 
ance  is  greater,  and  then  a  conflict  arises  betireen 
usage  and  innovation.  This  frequently  creates  i 
new  and  serious  danger,  the  missionary  inv<^dng 
the  support  of  the  pohtical  power.  Such  an  inta- 
vention  may  be  legitimate^  if  simply  used  to  pre- 
vent violence  and  the  manifest  abuse  of  domestic 
authority.  Yet  even  here  the  magistrate  can  do 
little  without  the  moral  support  of  the  native  popa- 
lation,  and  such  support  can  only  gradually  be  ob- 
tained, while  it  is  compromised  by  inflexible  prescrip- 
tions which  make  the  disregard  of  social  duties  the 
test  of  religious  sincerity.  A  striking  example  d 
this  twofold  difficulty,  moral  and  political,  lias  ari?::, 
among  the  Zulu-Kafir  tribes  in  Natal.  The  remark- 
able discus:>ion  in  that  colony  on  the  tolenition  u' 
polvgaiiiy,  as  regards  natives  married  heftne  conver- 
sion, evinces  &onic  di^po:>ition  among  nii?^?^ionane-^  \n 
adoi't  more  humane  and  ^vise^  viewy.  On  the  oikr 
liaud,  the  experience  thus  obtained  proves  that  a 
jnst  pciif^e  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  interven- 
tion of  the  magistrate^  far  from  hindering,  imur'^ 
real  progress.  The  following  extracts  illustrate  tLi; 
position. 

Dr.  Colonso  observes  on  the  first  point:* 

*']t  is  not  the  purity,  the  dmrity,  the  i^icty,  ^hich  the  CTr-^O 
enjoins— it  is  not  this  onl}'  ^vhidi  makes  the   uiilaught  naliv- 

^  Letter  upon  the  proper  Treatment  of  Cases  of  Polygamv.  2J 
edit.  lrS(V.^,  p.  7a.  See  also  tbe  observations  of  the  Seoretarj  forXatir^ 
AJTiura  iu  the  colony  of  Satal,  ib,  p.  83. 
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,  with  diElikc  find  distrust,  froui  tbe  nearer  approach  of  a 
mjeeionory.  B:it  here  the  mind  of  tho  snvagx; — tbo  best  instinctH 
of  his  nfltnre — hie  schpc  of  duly  to  hia  wivee  and  children — hie 
regard  for  the  jjoaco  and  welfare  of  his  family — will  take  part 
Titli  liJB  i^orauce  and  BelRAhnoBti  and  evil  pusHJons  in  rejH^lling 
tiiG  advant^Gs  of  tEm  Chriation  teacher.  The  nativGa,  at;  n  hody, 
dread  any  cloeer  contact  with  a  religion  which,  if  it  takes  effect 
at  all  among:  them,  is  to  tear  ap  at  once,  as  they  suppose,  their 
family  henrthF,  rend  asunder  the  decreet  ties  which  hind  thera  to 
ene  another,  and  fill  their  tribes  with  disorder  and  confiiaion," 

The  second  or  political  difficulty  ia  well  illustrated 
in  a  report  which  contains  a  very  interesting  and  com- 
plete  view  of  the  state  of  the  natives  in  the  colony  of 
Katftl,  and  the  mode  of  dealing  with  them  adopted 
by  the  Government,  The  Secretary  for  Native  Af- 
fairs observes  as  follows  t* 

"  FDlygftmy  m  an  ancient  inatitutioa  among  the  natiTc  tribes. 
They  say  they  were  created  with  it,  aud  it  is  still  practised  among 
Ihem.  It  ia  a  system  with  which,  of  necessity,  all  tlieir  laws, 
cnstoms,  hnhitB,  and  iileafi  are  bonnd  np.  It  is  one  which  time 
caily  CHn  abrogate,  becunae  men  and  women  would  cqunlly  oppose 
any  violent  attempt  to  destroy  it,  and  morality  wonld  euller  more 
irora  the  uaeutc  of  suoh  Tiolence  than  leaving  it  to  tho  gradual 
estirp^ition  which  natural  cnuseB  and  juJicioua  but  indirout  mco- 
Bures  will  most  probably  soon  bring  iibotit.  The  Lion  ten  ant- Go- 
Temor,  in  his  CEpaHty  of  nnprome  chief,  hns  nlrGa*ly  made  senons 
modificflthmn  in  regard  to  it.  One  in,  that  every  mnrria^  nhall 
he  final  as  reo;anla  tho  ]»arents  of  the  girl;  and  the  oLher,  that 
fi  widow  may  marry  whom  ahe  pleoaee,  without  reference  to  her 
guurdians.  Thcao  are  two  very  imjjortaut  alterations  in  their 
old  cUBtome,  and  becansc  they  were  reasonable  the  aatirea  have 
qnietly  acquiesced  in  them.  Further  innovations  will  undoubtedly 
be  made  as  oi>]x)rtunjLy  offers,  with  the  view  of  effectually  but 
judiciously  checking  polygamy*  One  of  these  hua  fur  eomo  time 
l>een  contemplated;  that  ia,  to  make  the  legality  of  everj' native 
muriage  depend  upon  a  full  and  clear  declaration  at  the  time  by 

*  Parh  Piiperg,  18GJ»  No,  9127,  Report  on  Colonial  Poascaaiisna, 
pari  *2,  Natal ;  Report  by  the  Secretary  for  Native  Aflali-a,  p.  40. 
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the  woman  oF  her  personal  consent.  Practically  iho  effect  has 
beon  the  same  wherever  an  appeal  for  protection  has  been  made 
to  anthonty;  bnt  as  yet  it  has  not  been  thought  pmdent  to  base 
the  legality  of  the  marna^  upon  auth  Bpec.ifiu  declaration.  The 
importance  of  this  step  will  l>e  better  understood,  when  It  ia 
kn(>\^ii  thfit  before  the  British  GoTcmment  took  possesdon  of 
Natal  a  father  had  the  power  of  coercing  hia  child,  even  to  the 
ea:tremitj  of  putting  her  to  death,  if  die  digob«yed  him  in  the 
matter  of  marriage.  Since  then,  however,  no  coercion  has  been 
allowed,  and  whenever  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  anthorities 
has  been  punished.  The  effect  of  even  this  ciieck  has  caueeU  the 
natives  ffeqacntly  to  complain  that  the  women  have  been  made 
their  maBtere." 

The  institution  of  property  among  savage  tribes 
presents  little  of  that  individual  character  and  right 
of  alienation  which  enter  so  largely  into  civilised 
ownership.  In  place  of  these  we  find  a  collective 
occupancy  mid  right  of  temporary  user,  at  most  of 
inlieritance  without  any  power  of  disposition.  There 
are  probably  few  contrasts  more  difficult  to  grasp 
and  trace  out  to  their  practical  results,*  Yet  com- 
parative jurisprudence,!  the  hi&tory  of  Roman  law, 
and  the  study  of  existing  tribes,  show  that  the  col^ 
lective  or  tribal  constitution  forms  the  law  of  pro- 
perty among  primitive  communities.  Nor  are  analo* 
gies  wanting  among  ourselves.     Common  of  pasturej 

**  ThxiB,  when  'William  King  s^d  (aa  alleged),  ''  the  Waitara  block 
i£  Oidr9^*  it  was  aasLimed  that  he  ailmitted  that  Teira  and  his  tribe  had 
a  power  ofeeHiifif  tbe  load,  which  waa  an  inference  not  in  accorduuce 
yfiih  the  cufltomajy  law  of  ths  Mnoria. 

t  Tha  subject  is  well  treated  in  Mr.  Maine's  Auciffnt  Law. 

X  As  n  pmctical  illuBtration  of  the  analogies  above  remarked  be- 
twQOti  the  position  of  unuivilbed  commLiniuea  and  the  htunblei'  clones 
of  European  nations  m  relation  to  their  richer  and  more  powerfol 
ntighboure,  couipare  the  oliBervations  of  M.  Casalia  (Let  Uaascufus. 
Oftpe  of  Good  Hope,  north  of  the  English  colon)',  p,  1G9)  on  the  og- 
greastons  of  coloniHta  upon  native  landjt,  vith  those  of  Profeoaor  Paw- 
C€tt  iT/ic  Economic  FuaitUoi  of  ific  BriiUh  Lahoarer^  pp.  G2-6)  on  Uiq 
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exceptionally  recalls  the  jt^neral  rule  of  primitive 
society;  and  those  who  have  no  toleration  for  "  Ma- 
ori notions  about  lancV*  mi^jht  uaefully  consider 
whether  the  tenancies  at  will  and  strict  settle- 
ments sanctioned  by  British  law,  do  not  present 
social  disadyantages  fis  serious  as,  and  not  veiy  dis- 
similar froni,  those  incident  to  the  tribal  institution 
of  pro]K'rty, 

This  tribal  right  not  merely  regards  land,  but 
cattle,  flocks,  and  other  movable  property.  The 
Kafir  tribes  of  the  Cape  furnish  examples  of  both;* 
but  the  case  of  New  Zealand  still  more  strikingly 
shows  the  practical  mischiefs  which  result  from  a  su- 
l^rlicial  appreciation  of  thia  fundamental  difference, 

AVTien  our  systematic  colonisation  began  in  New 
Zealand — just  twenty-five  yeai's  ago — the  Maoris, 
then  numbering  al>out  70,000,  were  divided  into 
numerous  clans  and  tribes.  Thcaej  inhabiting  the 
country  for  centuries,  hatl  portioned  out  among 
themselves  tlie  vast  tracts  of  the  great  north  and 
southf  islandsj  which  embraced  a  territory  as  large 
as  Great  liritain  and  Ireland.  Thus  there  was 
no  want  of  unoccupied  land,  although  every  part  of 
this  mfigiiificent  waste,  no  less  than  the  small  ^wr- 


gradunl  inrofiion  of  ancieot  righta  of  commonago — adimttiiig,  afl  ha 
justly  points  antf  of  no  equivalent  pecuniaij  compenfi^tion — in  the 
ninetoeuth  century  by  Briuab  JondownQn. 

"  See,  as  tolflnd,  Caflalie,i-M  Bassoutot,  p,  167  ;  aa  to  cattle,  Grout, 
Zufn-Land,  nad  Colenao  on  Folygaini/,  p.  91.  The  latter  imtOT 
points  out  tLo  Htngular  and  graro  mistak<iB  into  which  Europeans  ore 
led  with  r^pct^t  in  native  nutniAj^  by  confunnding  the  tribaJ  with 
ui  individual  right  of  property. 

f  This  ia  often  called  the  ^^Middle  Island  ;"  but  the  8nuthcrmo?t 
of  the  three  iel&nds  which  constitute  New  ZenJand  bein^  compara- 
tively infiignifi«int  in  extent,  is  better  deecribeil  aa  "  Stewart  Jslnnd" 
^^  mode  of  dcQotiiig  tt  ir^hich  is  comiiig  intij  generid  uoe. 


tions  cultivated  by  the  Maoris^  had  native  claimtnta 
in  the  several  tribes  and  their  sabdivisicms.  Even 
had  not  the  treaty  of  Waitangi  (1&40)  esptcaalv  re- 
oognified  this  tribal  ownership  of  Xew  Zealand,  a  sense 
of  justice  and  the  neces^ty  of  ccrooiliating  the  powcp- 
fol  and  muneroufl  sangea  located  all  round  the  cout^ 
and,  generally'  speaking,  at  the  very  places  most 
amtoble  for  colooi^tion,*  would  hare  enibrced  the 
peaceable  recognition  of  native  claims  by  purcba^. 
And,  in  ^t,  for  many  years  little  difficulty  was 
found  in  procuring  for  nominal  Finns  (firom  a  penny 
to  cne-and-sLxpence  per  acre)  vcr\-  large  tracts  op 
blocks.  In  time,  however,  the  difficulty  increased, 
partly  owin^  to  the  rapid  growth  of  a  colonifiatioii 
from  the  first  angularly  scattered  and  dispersive, 
partly  from  the  superior  and  growing  mtelligeDce  of 
the  aborigine^  and  the  variety  of  latoit  clainia,f 
scHne  real,  others  fictitious,  which  the  deniaad  for 
land  called  into  activity*  among  the  tribes. 

The  difficultj-  flowing  from  tribal  ownership^  as 
affecting  the  pturhase  of  land  and  making  out  the 
title,  is  the  mo«t  obvious,  but  far  too  esclosiTely 
eonndered.  It  is  direct  and  palpable,  and  at  once 
makes  itself  felt  in  relation  to  colonial  interesta* 
Bat  gradofllly  and  surely  there  springs  up  a  diffi- 
culty of  another  and  more  serious  kind,  which,  dfff- 
legarded  at  the  outset,  finally  produces  grave  con^ 
plicaticHis  often  when  least  expected.  So  strongly 
is  the  native  idea  of  property  identified  with  a  mere 
right  cf  U5er  as  regards  the  individual,  that  the  akso- 
luie  alienation  of  tribal   land,  even  of  blocks  sold  to 
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tLe  colonial  Government,  is  only  comprehended  slowly 
and  with  difficulty.  But  the  land  which  remaina  un- 
sold continues  subject  to  the  tribal  o^rnership.  The 
lofltives  consequently  make  little  or  no  profifress  to- 
wards the  fiuidainental  conception  of  tnodem  iiidueitry 
and  civilisation,  namely  that  of  individtml  jjroperty, 
Neither  singly,  therefore,  nor  collectively,  do  they 
advuncc  iu  material  and  social  weU-being,  wliile  they 
see  the  constant  progress  of  a  colonial  prosperity 
which  seems  to  threaten  their  very  existence.  In 
every  European  aettlcment  a  time  muat  come  whea 
there  will  no  longer  he  any  choice  between  constant 
collisions  ending  in  war,  or  a  process  of  incorpora- 
tion; slow,  no  doubt,  hut  real  and  progressive.  The 
latter  alternative  can  ordy  be  secured  by  systematic 
efforts  to  introduce  the  fundamental  ideas  and  insti- 
tiitions  of  civilised  society;  and  these  involve  a  large 
and  continuous  expenditure  with  a  view  to  make  the 
natives  dlredly  participate  in  colonial  prosperity  and 
the  benefits  of  good  government.  To  this  end  no- 
thing is  more  important  than  the  gradual  transfor- 
matiL>n  of  tribal  into  individual  ownership,  more 
especially  as  regards  the  Chiefs  of  the  tribes.  The 
difRculry  of  effecting  such  a  change  is  no  doubt 
great,  but  a  beginning  can  always  be  made ;  and  the 
policy,  if  judiciously  Instituted  and  steadily  maln- 
tiuued,  would  iu  the  end  succeed-  Without  tLis  and 
kindred  measures,  the  world  may  be  delighted  with 
highly -coloured  pictures  of  savage  races,  and  their 
alleged  civilisation  tlu'ough  commerce  and  religion, 
and  discover  at  last  that  a  certain  degree  of  material 
and  mental  progress,  and  even  the  adoption  of  Chris- 
tianity 9o  called,  may  perfectly  well  coexist  with  latent 
but  unreclaimed  barbarism. 


The  want  of  any  just  and  farsccicg  govermnent 
In  New  Zealand  is  strikingly  proved  by  the  syste- 
matic neglect  of  this  point  dov^-n  almost  to  our  own 
time;  aa  the  following  fact,  among  many  others,  will 
show  :• 

'*  In  selling  tcrriU)riefi  to  the  Crown  (/_  e.  the  Colonial  Gover- 
nor before  the  colonifitH  obtained  reprcfiGatatire  institutions  and 
self-go vernment),  many  chiefB  made  it  a  condition  of  xalfy  that 
Crown  ^anifl  for  certain  reserved  portione  of  the  ierritoiy  should 
be  issued  to  them,  which  would  have  f^ven  them  a  le^l  teBiire 
and  a  right  to  let  such  lands  to  Bettlers,  tbns  providing  tbem- 
aelvee  with  &n  income  (and,  it  may  be  added,  qualliying  them  at 
a  later  period^  when  the  conBtitution  was  granted  in  1853,  to 
Tote  for  and  eH  in  the  assembly  or>'ew  Zealand),  Legal  diffi- 
culties were,  however,  raised  by  the  colonial  law-officen  aa  to  mcti 
grants,  and  year  after  year  passed  \ntbout  the  Yiromises  of  GoTem- 
jnent  being  folfilled.  Soon  after  Sir  George  Grey's  return  (1^61), 
his  Bttention  wae  drawn  to  the  subject,  and  the  Goveminent  ear- 
TCyor  was  directed  to  prepare  a  return  of  all  casts  in  which 
Crown  grants  fuid  hcen  pramt^cd  hut  ttefer  is&uetl.  So  little  care 
had  been  tpoken  bj  OoYemment  to  remember  its  cngagemeats  to 
the  natives,  that  two  months  of  unremitted  mmmaging  amongst 
mapB  and  origiiitil  deeds  of  ceBsion  in  the  government  o$ires  was 
BeceBsary  before  the  tale  of  onr  bad  faith  could  be  fiimiahed.  It 
then  appeared t  that  in  no  Izns  Oum  178  cai^eSj  sotne  otturring  a^ 
long  ago  as  fh  ymr  ISJS,  Crown  grants  bad  been  promised,  and 
the  promiBes  had  never  been  fuliilled,  and  that  in  30  of  ih^e 
cases  Crown  grants  had  actually  been  stipulated  for  os  jtart  of  (ho 
cmukJeratmi  m  the  very  deeda  of  cession.  Is  there  any  wonder 
that  the  natives  called  the  Pakeba  a  humbugging  people?" 

The  riew  thus  presented  as  to  the  imijortance  of 
systematic  efforts  to  transform  tribal  into  indi^-idual 
right  (due  precautions  being  taken  to  protect  the 
natdve  from  oppression  or  fraud),  though  specially 
suggested  by  New  Zealand,  is  of  very  general  appli- 
cation.     It  is  too  often  left  out  of  view,  even  in  plans 

•  Gorat,  77ie  M<ion  King,  p.  163. 

f  New  ZcaliijidParUamuABr^"?ij.-^ictt,\^'L,^o,lO, 
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which  in  other  rf^spects  possess  great  merit,  I  alluJc 
particularly  to  the  idea  of  native  villages  planted  on 
Reserves,  kept  distinct  from  colonial  property,  yet  so 
placed  aa  to  admit  of  commercial  intercourse,  and 
the  employment  of  natives  in  private  and  public 
vrorbs.  Such  establishments,  if  under  proper  guid- 
ance and  control,  would  aflford  a  valuable  means  for 
the  social  amelioration  of  savage  or  semi-civilised 
tribes.  But  both  in  New  Zealand  and,  I  believe,  also 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (British  Kafrrvria  and 
Natal),  the  native  reserves  have  been  allowed  to 
remain  under  the  tribal  right  of  occupancy,  without 
any  attempt  having  been  systematically  made  to- 
wards the  introduction  of  that  primary  condition  of 
the  gradual  incorporation  of  the  aborigines  with  civi- 
lised society — the  individualisation  of  property. 

Since  tho  foundations  of  society— family  and  pro- 
perty— th\is  manifest  such  marked  differences  between 
savage  and  civilised  existence,  like  contrasts  may  be 
expected  to  exist  in  other  respects.  Accordingly  we 
do  find  amon^  fiavacfc  or  semi-civilised  communities 
a  marked  de\'iation  from  each  of  the  three  chief  fea* 
tures  of  the  modem  European  civilisation — settled 
Industry,  the  Church  or  spiritual  govermnent,  and 
the  State  or  temporal  government. 

In  place  of  regular  employment,  mth  its  usual 
accompaniment  of  a  fixed  home,  savage  life  is  cha- 
racterised by  Nomadism,  This  condition  is  not  in- 
deed universal,  and  it  admits  of  many  gradations, 
from  the  wandering  hunter,  fisher,  or  herdsman,  to 
the  primitive  agriculturist.  Still,  the  nomadic  tend' 
ency  and  character  may,  in  a  measure,  be  traced  in 
all  savage  tribes,  and  even  in  conununities  that  have 
become  partially  civilised;    though  it  assumes  dif- 
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ferent  shapes  according  as  they  live  by  flocl^s  or 
herds,  or  cultivate  the  land. 

The  inherent  nomadisra  of  pastoral  tribes  appears 
to  be  closely  coimected  with  their  well-known  thievish 
propensities;  a  characteriatic  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  somewhat  hasty  geueralisatioc,  that  all  barba- 
rians are  robbers.  This  habitual  disrcgui'd  of  the 
rights  of  movable  property  was  long  a  source  of 
complaint  and  difficulty  in  the  relations  between  the 
colonists  and  the  Xafir  tribes  who  mhabited  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Cape  nBettlements.  But  those  who  com- 
plained hardly  considered  the  temptations  held  out 
to  untutored  barbarinns  by  scattered  farms  of  im* 
mense  extent,  on  which  the  cattle  were  allowed  to 
stray  almost  unguarded.  The  system  of  armed  re- 
prisals (known  under  the  name  of  commandos)^  long 
tolerated,  and  even  sanctioned,  by  the  colonial  go* 
vemment,  was  little  calculated  to  remedy  the  eviL 
Experience  has  shown  that  an  effectual  remedy  cau 
only  be  found  in  an  efficient  Armed  Police,  together 
with  better  arrangements  for  the  location  of  fai'ms, 
and  a  judicious  supervision  and  control  over  the 
neighbouring  tribes » 

But  even  where  the  aborigines,  as  in  the  case  of 
New  Zealand,  mainly  live  by  tilling  the  ground, 
their  agriculture  itself  has  a  semi-nomadic  chm'ac- 
ter,  not  unfrequently  occasioning  changes  in  their 
habitations.*     The  same  plot  is  cultivated  for  a  few 

^  It  is  worthj  of  renurk  tbat  early  colonisation  manifests  tenden- 
des  which  are  essentially  aintilar  to  tliose  above  alluded  to  in  referencti 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  It  is  not  only  in  alave-cultivnted  terri- 
tories that  we  find  the  colonist  exhausting  portions  of  ground,  and 
tlien  abaudoning  thum  for  uew  soil-  It  Las  betu  Hprtiallj  reoioik^  in 
the  oaifl  of  New  Zealond,  that  thodoficieacy  of  capital  and  the  deamtaa 
of  lubour  coinbin«*d  have  led  the  British  settler  to  demand  an  e:ctenl 
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years,  and  when  exhausted  abandoned  for  another 
"  cultivation,"  The  tribes  also  resort  for  food  to 
rivers  and  forests;  hence,  among  other  reasons,  their 
claims  over  exteu&iTe  tracts  far  exceeding  the  limits 
of  their  actual  occuiwilioo.  Yei,  on  the  other  haud^ 
the  natural  improvidence  of  savages,  together  with 
their  keen  appreciation  of  the  commercial  henetits  of 
colonisation,  disposed  the  Maoris,  especially  at  first, 
to  part  M-ith  tribnl  land  for  a  mere  nomhial  conside- 
ration. The  colonists,  xrithont  imputing  to  them  op- 
pression or  rapacity,  were  naturally  anxious  to  obtain 
land.  The  Government,  while  steadily  acquiring, 
thronp;h  the  wholesale  land-purchase  depni'tnient,  the 
cession  of  exteni^ive  tracts,  had  not  the  courngc  or 
the  wisdom  to  insist  on  applying  a  considerable  jxjr- 
tion  of  the  advanced  retail  price  paid  by  the  settlers 
directly  towards  the  improvement,  hut  especially  the 
gnid:incG  and  control  of  the  natives.  Hence  the  ori- 
ginal and  chief  source  of  those  disastrous  conflicts  which 
may  be  fitly  named  the  Civil  Wars  of  Xew  Zealand. 

These  semi-riomadic  tendencies  have,  in  other 
ways,  produced  embaiTassnients  with  reference  to 
land  which  conid  only  have  been  prevented  or  re- 
medied by  a  policy  at  once  finn  and  humane,  un- 
happily wanting.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  a  settled 
residence  savage  tribes  rarely  organise  a  S)'3tcm  of 
conquest.  The  total  instability  of  the  JIaori  con- 
quests, for  example,  resulting  from  the  inter-tribal 

of  grounil  mTi<7h  beyond  what  would  bu  nvxveeaxj  in  the  mother 
country.  Honco  one  undoubteU  cauao  of  the  preaflure  exerted  oa  tbo 
fiativi>  popnifttion,  Muce  they  and  tho  twttl^r*  oqiiftlly  wfint  ii  coqbi- 
deTable  extent  of  the  hml  land,  the  inferior  Boila  or  less  f«Toumble 
localitjea  being  practicfjlly  v&lue]eBa  to  both  alike.  As  to  the  TsJud 
of  institutioDB  of  credit  to  meet  this  difficulty,  see  the  Letter  of  Tfapo* 
leoa  m.  on  Algerifl  {IdGij)^  pp.  42-52. 
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wars,  seriously  affected  their  titles  to  1aad>  Ilod 
the  victorious  tribe  ever  acquired  a  complete  title, 
or,  having  done  so,  abandoned  or  lost  it?  These 
and  the  like  were  difficult  questions  which  met  our 
colonisation.  One  such  question  arose  at  its  very 
otitset,  bearing  frnitfl,  aggravated  by  neglect  and  mis- 
management, which  stand  in  a  close  relation  with  an 
event  of  our  own  day,  noticed  hereafter — the  Tara- 
naki  war  of  1860-1. 

So  fiir  fire  savage  oommunities  from  possessing 
a  Church,  that  is,  a  spiritual  but  outward  organisa- 
tion for  worship,  instruction,  and  moral  discipline, 
that  it  has  often  been  asserted  they  have  no  religion. 
Wider  conceptions  and  more  accurate  observation 
have,  however,  greatly  altered  this  view.  Fetishism. 
indeed,  as  the  primitive  reUglun  of  savage  tribes 
is  designated,  rarely  presents  an  order  of  priests  or 
any  system  of  public  worship.  Its  character  is  dis- 
persive and  individualistic,  and  its  influence  hardly 
transcends  the  family,  which  in  truth  furnishes  its  social 
sphere  and  hniits.  Any  analysis  of  this  remarkable 
phase  of  religious  belief  would  be  here  out  of  place,* 
but  it  is  not  BO  to  point  out  that  missionary  teachingj 
and  especially  that  of  Protestant  missionaries,  gener- 
ally speakingj    runs  directly  counter  to  the  fuuda^ 

*  Those  wlio  desire  to  piiraae  this  icterestlog  but  difficult  iu- 

^\i.\rj  may  be  referred  to  tho  Grat  chnpter  cf  the  "  PhiloEmphy  of  His- 
tory," by  Auguflte  Comie  (see  the  Pofif/qite  Pntitire,  torn,  iii),  nod  the 
CoiuUUrallons  snr  la  Chtnir,  by  M-  Pierro  Liffitte.  For  soroo  strttbg 
remarks  on  the  pcrrnauent  results  af  primitiive  or  ravage  comtn unities 
on  human  ciTilisation  m  reference  to  the  domestication  of  the  jnfcrior 
animals,  sec  31ar&h'a  .\ffin  and  Nahiri",  pp.  3[l  and  121 ;  ali^o  tbo  paper 
byMr,  GaltouiReportofEritLsh  Assoeiatiou,  18C4,p.  03)^  "  Fiiat  Ste^js 
towards  tho  DoTHcatioation  of  Animals,'*  The  viewa  of  thoae  writ<MTJ 
teud  to  prove  the  great,  though  unflj^kaDwIedgcd,  debt  vhich  civilised 
owes  to  savjkfre  mnit. 
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mental  feature  of  the  untutored  mincl  of  the  Fetishist, 
namely,  liis  raJicQl  inaptitude  for  generalisation  and 
abstract  ideas.  A  still  more  fatal  mistake  arises 
from  an  irrational  contempt  for  the  social  institutiou3 
TvliicL  flow  from  and  rest  upon  the  religious  concep- 
tions of  the  savage,  and  especially  his  worship  for  the 
ancestors  of  his  family  fmd  tribe.* 

Of  these  institutions,  the  most  universal  and  im- 
portant is  that  of  the  Tomb-  The  efficacy  of  this  as 
a  source  of  patriotism  has  been  especially  remarked 
among  tlie  Kafir  tribes.f  Their  intense  attachment 
to  the  land  of  their  forefathers  was,  in  earlier  times, 
little  regarded  by  the  governors,  whose  arbitrarj'  and 
repeated  removals  of  various  tribes  rontributed  to 
the  many  Cape  wars  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 
Another  institution,  less  universalj  but  widely  dif- 
fused tlirough  Polynesia,  and  once  prevalent  in  New 
Zealand,  is  the  Tapu  or  Taboo,  wMch  should  he  re- 
gfu-ded  as  a  rude  system  of  law  and  governmentp  Of 
fetishistic  orgin,  its  use  was  partly  religious,  as,  for 
example,  to  set  apart  burial-grounds  and  other  sacred 
things,  partly  civil,  to  protect  property  or  enforce 
observances  of  various  kinds.  Administered  by  the 
chiefs  it  does  not  admit  of  doubt  that  the  Taboo  was 

'  ^  A  very  mteresting  and  candid  account  of  primitive  religion  and 
its  social  inutitutioDs  will  be  found  in  Les  BnssouU'S  (a  brands  of  the 
ZulU'Kaaislivin{,'ncrtbof  Nata])^bjM.K  CasalUHandeTiiniEBionnaire> 

£2d  «d.  18G0.  To  a  toflcctJng  mind  it  would  naturiLlly  occur^  thftt  the 
veneration  of  tho  HnvAgc  for  hi*i  trilwil  an^ostorp  nffords  n  \ftInikblo  germ, 
wliich.  by  judicious  trtfltniout.  might  be  expanded  into  sometbing 
wider  and  higher,  and  made  aa  instrument  for  introducing  the  uncivi- 
lUed  maji  into  the  noble  inheritance,  intellectual  and  bociaI,  cf  Western 
Enropa  Bee  tfce  '*Calendrier  PositiTifite,"  or  historico- biographic 
Synopsis^  iu  tlie  4Lh  vol.  of  the  F-'fitfqrf  F</^irif-e^  by  Auguste  Coiuttr, 
And  the  remarks  thereon  by  Air.  John  Stuart  Uill,  Aui/valc  Comic  and 
PoBitiritm,  p.  116. 

f  8tie  Cosolifl,  Les  Bassoutos,  p.  1G5. 
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often  al»iued,  especially  m  it»  decline;  Iwil  the 
intelligeDt  observers*  have  borne  testimony  to 
social  efficacy,  and  h&re  pointed  out  that,  both  m 
fairl}'  tt^  and  when  abusecl^f  it  presents  many  ana- 
logies to  our  own  custom*  and  laws.  These  two 
institutioa^* — the  Tomh  and  the  TaSoo — with  km- 
dred  ones,  hare  long  supplied  to  savage  communities 
a  sj-stem  of  govemiucnt,  partfy  moral,  partly  poH- 
ticfd.  Though  rude  and  imperfect,  they  deserve  a  ^fl 
more  careful  study  and  greater  respect  than  they  ^^ 
hare  hitherto  received  from  European  nations,  who» 
whether  from  carelessness  or  ignorance,  have  inrari* 
ably  undermined  what  they  showed  neither  dijpcntioii 
nor  cflpacit^'  to  replace.  ^H 

The  moral  characteristics  of  savsgea  of  course  ^^ 
var}'  greatly  with  their  condition,  pursnita,  and  eir- 
comataDCes.  ^ith  much  that  repels  there  is  gener* 
ally  much  al:^  that  recals  the  nobler  features  of  our 
common  nature,  Xeverthelesa,  though  wc  should 
do  jiwtice  to  the^  last,  there  is  as  little  truth  as 
wisdom  in  glossing  over  the  e%Tl  and  dangerous  ten- 


I 


A  8k  ThdMOik^  Sttfry  o/  A'fV  Zfiotamd.  ^6L  L  Amp.  v.  %  Sbvi- 
luid's  SvpenMlifma  qf  tike  AVvt  Ztahntdtrt;  Sfrtu  tkn  D^fttr  Mftttd^ 
18&4.  Vk^  i,  two  ftrtickfl  on  tbe  PotynedAns,  br  SL  Qnstre^ei: 
Br^$k  Qnttrterlji  Neri^.  18^  (April},  p.  401,  "-FmsU  &om  ^i^o 
Life."  A  reniarkable  trample  of  a  jpoHlOHow  nrolt  (fcior  to  nk- 
iioaif;  fc&awace)  ■guiM  tbe  Tftbov>.  when  med  m  »  meuM  at  op[n»- 

man  hj  tlw  cbki^  was  fanushed  bj  iW  Suidwich  UUnda  {not  Hop- 
kirufl  ,S"i^/'f^"'A  Jrhtt^Jt).  The  Taboo  wu  greatly  used  in  Xev^  ^r^lmJ 
tti  A  iDode  of  sukcttoniitg  rights  of  (tfoperty;  aiul  to  thii  d&j  tfao 
"ttttrre  reserTea"  u«  dt^dtribed  in  the  dettift  of  ttle  u"parQoQ«  q| 
bod  rmiAiiuDg  iicrod  (taboo}  to  tbe  idun."  Puliajikeiitiiy  pApos, 
pmonfad  Feinury  1S6A.  p.  236. 

t  Compare  Uie  strict  ob»erruice  of  the  Jevafa  Babbrth — an  ia- 
rtitutioD  vhkh*  like  so  m&aj  otb«T^  of  U^e  Uosuc  T^ighne^  avm^j 
vvouFH  f)f  primitive  fetishism  ;  uid  the  (iaine-]&w%  aa  ■jTrmpiitflr—l  ti« 
cetluQ  ^'  chiefs,"  better  knovn  as  English  Uodlord^  and  nugistnbtc^ 
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deiiciee  of  untutored  and  barl»arou9  tribes,*  Few. 
things  have  done  raoi-e  harm  than  a  disposition  to 
overlook  or  underrate  the  immense  force  of  habits 
con^Tiiial  to  undisciplined  natures*  and  handed  down 
from  genemtion  to  generation,  amon^  which  must  he 
placed  foremost  J  indolence,  recklessness  of  human  hfe, 
and  a  savage  independence,  The  worst  examples 
of  this  mistake  and  Its  evil  consequences  are  to  be 
found  in  the  hijstory  of  the  dealings  of  civilised  na- 
tions with  the  best  savage  races.  The  Kafir,  who 
was  set  down  as  an  "  irreclaimftble  savage,"  had  pro- 
bably ft  better  chance  of  ultimate  moral  and  social 
regeneration  than  the  Maori,  whose  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  material  benefits  of  "  Chrbtianity  and  com- 
merce" made  him  the  victim  of  n  proselytisin  which 
demolished  much  while  replacijig  little  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner,  and  of  a  j>olicy  which  avoided  the  cost 
wth  the  responsibility  of  governing. 

Of  all  the  contrasts  between  savage  and  civilised 
communities,  perimps  the  most  universal,  enduring, 
and  practically  important  is  that  presented  by  their 
iuternal  political  relations.  Among  savages  or 
semi-civilised  peoples,  public  life  or  a  goYeminent 
hardly  exists.  In  place  of  a  State,  or  society  or- 
ganised as  a  nation  and  acknowledging  one  supreme 
authority  and  ruling  power,  we  find  merely  Tribes, 
Tlie*e  tribes  are,  mure  or  less,  related  by  origin, 
boimd  togetlier  by  tiea  of  race,  language,  and  cus- 
tom, and  sometimes  even  acknowledge  a  certain  hier- 
archy or  social  scale  of  dignity  and  influence  among 

*  An  instructive  c^ay  on  thia  mbioct  will  be  found  in  the  Abori- 
gine* Report,  Pari,  PiiperBj  lft37,  toL  vii,  p.  130.  Though  especially 
directi-^il  to  tlio  peculiarly  Lcirburons  natives  of  VTeatem  AuatrallEk,  tho 
c&talo^uc  of  bod  c^uoliCiea  (uuaain^f  roTeni^,  Eunpicioji,  acquiHitivcacrai 
low  of  M£Oj  ttuporetitiont  &ud  vanity)  is  of  vciy  general  applicuiion. 
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themselves  and  their  respective  chiefs.  Still,  as  tribes, 
their  organisation  and  existence  remam  essentially 
distinct,  although,  as  the  Kafir  wars  and  stil]  more 
Btriiingly  the  "Maori  king"  movement  have  shown, 
the  prejiondc ranee  of  a  nei^hLourlng  coloiij^,  and  a 
sense  of  the  dangers  ivith  which  its  growth  threatens 
the  aborigines,  may  arouse  a  dcci>er  sense  of  nation- 
ahty,  and  create  the  desire  for  some  social  bond 
under  a  chief  recognised  as  supreme.  Such  rare 
efforts,  however,  only  serve,  by  their  general  failure 
or  partial  success,  to  make  more  manifest  the  disin- 
tegratuig  forces  of  tribal  life;  altliough,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  should,  both  in  justice  and  policy,  read 
a  valuable  lesson  to  the  ruling  European  power,  of 
opportunities  thro^vn  away  and  duties  neglected. 

But  not>vithstanding  this  absence  of  a  State  or 
nation,  tribal  commuBities  present  two  features  which 
furnish  at  least  the  germs  of  political  existence,  and, 
if  rightly  understood  and  managed,  would  afford  the 
means  of  further  growth.  These  are,  the  prevalence 
of  Customary  Law,  and  the  authority  of  the  Chiefs, 

Customs  which  are  the  foundation  of  native  rights 
of  property  cannot  without  manifest  injustice  be  dis- 
regarded.  Whatever  may  have  formerly  been  the 
case^  a  sense  of  international  duty  and  humanity 
have  in  more  recent  times,  generally  speaking,  ope* 
rated  to  protect  the  aborigines  against  a  forcible 
seizure  of  their  land.  The  tribal  rights  of  the  Maoris 
in  Kew  Zealand  have  on  the  whole  been  honourably 
respected;  the  difficulties  which  have  there  arisen 
being  less  the  result  of  any  direct  aggression  than 
of  long  neglect  and  imperfect  government.  In  fact, 
as  above  observed,  measures  wisely  taken  and  steadily 
pursued  fur  the  conversion  of  tribal  into  individual 
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property,  would  have  been  as  useful  to  the  natives 
as  to  the  colony.  For  this  purpose,  however,  they 
must  have  been  combined  ^vith  other  measures  of 
control  and  guidance^  affecting  what  may  be  called 
the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  natives.  Nothing 
more  clearly  requires  a  vigorous,  yet  wise  and  for- 
bearing, treatment  than  the  customs  which  regulate 
the  domestic  and  social  relations  of  the  aborigines, 
and  their  gradual  amelioration  under  the  influence  of 
European  law  and  administration  of  justice,  The 
following  observations*  on  this  head  are  important 
and  of  very  g<^neral  application,  though  their  author 
(Sir  George  Grey)  unhappily  did  not  carry  them  out 
sufficiently  in  New  Zealand ; 

"I  would  submit,  therefore,  that  it  is  necessarr  from  the 
moment  the  aborigines  of  thia  country  are  declared  British  sub- 
jettB,  they  flhould,  as  far  g&  possible,  be  tftn|T:bt  that  the  British 
laws  are  to  BU|xirsede  their  own^  so  that  nny  native  ruler  sufter- 
inff  under  their  own  customs  may  have  the  power  of  an  appeal 
to  those  of  Great  Britain  3  or,  to  put  thia  in  ita  tmo  light,  that 
all  authorispd  jjersoiiB  should  in  all  instances  be  required  to  pro- 
tect &  native  from  the  vwienns  of  Lis  feUows,  even  thomjh  they  be 
f'n  tfif  eMtutmn  of  Oieir  own  iaics,  ,  ,  ,  .  HowCTer  unjust 
such  a  proceeding  might  at  first  sight  appear,  1  believe  that  the 
course  pointed  out  by  true  humanity  would  be  to  mate  them 
from  the  very  eommeDcemeut  amenable  to  the  Britiah  lawfl,  Votii 
as  regards  theinst-lves  and  Euivpeans;  for  I  bold  it  to  be  imagin- 
mg  a  contradiction  {q  supposs  that  indiriduale  subject  to  eftYap;e 
and  barbarous  laws  can  rise  into  a  etatc  of  civihaatioE,  whicli 
those  lawfl  hare  a  manifoet  tendency  to  dcBtroy  nnd  oTcrtnrn.  - 
.  .  ,  ,  I  imagine  that  this  course  would  he  more  mcrciftil 
than  that  &t  present  adopted,  viz.  to  punish  them  for  the  viola- 
tion of  a  law  they  nro  ignorant  of,  wheti  this  viohfion  offfch  it 
Eurojiean,  and  j-et  t«  allow  them  to  commit  this  crune  as  often 
as  they  like,  when  it  oniij  regards  thcms^it'csi  for  this  latter  cour&e 

^  Pari.  Papers,  1844,  toI.  xixiv.  Aborigines  in  Aaatralian  colonies, 
pp.  lOO-i     See  alao  the  reoi»rk,  ib,  pp.  104-6,  p,  380  and  p,  392. 
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teficbes  them^  not  chut  cfrrtfiin  actions,  as  murder,  are  generallj 
crimina],  bat  only  that  they  are  criminal  when  exerci^  towards 
the  white  population." 

The  influence  of  the  Chiefs,  though  often  exces- 
sive and  arbitrary,  seldom  rests  on  any  strong  and 
permanent  foundation;  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  feebleness  of  public  life  among  sarage  tribes. 
Hence  a  disposition  in  their  civilised  rulers  to  hokl 
the  heads  of  tribes  of  small  accoimt,  nnd  to  ig^iore 
their  claims  to  social  distinction  and  influence-  The 
wisest  observers  and  best  statesmen*  have  recom- 
mended a  very  different  policy, — one  which  should 
make  the  chiefs  the  allies  and  subordinate  instru- 
ments of  the  European  authorities-  The  necessity 
for  such  a  system  of  transitional  govemmeat  be- 
comes still  more  evident  if  we  consider  the  close  con- 
nection that  subsists  between  the  power  of  the  chiefs 
and  the  customary  law  of  the  tribea.  The  latter  acts 
partly  to  support,  partly  to  control,  the  former.  But 
the  natural  tendency  of  European  government,  and 
e\"en  of  mere  colonial  contacts,^  is  to  break  down  the 
native  customs,  and  with  these  the  influence  oi  the 
chiefs;  to  some  extent  no  doubt  their  power  for  evil, 
but  also  their  entire  authority,  without  substituting 
any  better  control.  Thus  the  overthrow  of  super- 
stitious or  tj'raiinical  customs,  unless  accompanied  b}'' 
well -conceived  phuia  of  reorganisation,  may,  with  the 
best  intentions,  produce  anarchy  among  the  natives,J 


^  Sec  tfao  ^duQCfl  nf  Lient.-Col.  Colebrooko  on  tho  trib&l  aolf- 
Bovernmeot  of  natives-  Abori^nta  Report,  Pwl,  Paport,  1^7,  to1_ 
mvii,  p.  43< 

t  See  a  etrikiDg  passage  conGnnative  of  thia  view  in  the  recent 
letter  of  Njipoleoa  lU.  (pp.  12-14)  oa  Algeria^  relative  to  the  Arab 
tnbes. 

t  "  Maori  ^ohmnim:tdEiiikTa,"^F"rtui(fMjf  JtevitVJ,  lat  Nov,  1865. 
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and  create  difficulties,  which  commonly  bear  their 
fruits  when  least  expected- 

In  New  Zealand,  for  example^  the  lawlessness,  now 
almost  universal  in  native  districts,  may  be  primarily 
traced  to  the  deatruction  of  the  Tapu,  the  main  foun- 
dation of  the  authority  of  the  chiefs,  thruugh  the 
missionar}"  teaching  and  colonial  contacts,*  while  no 
adequate  system  of  ciWliscd  justice  was  set  up  in  Its 
place.  The  following  remarkable  and  affecting  appeal 
(among  many  similar  proofs)  shows  at  how  early  a 
period  this  socifil  anarchy  of  the  Maoris  began  xuider 
British  rule-  It  is  contained  in  a  letter  written  in 
1848  to  the  Governor  of  New  Zealand,  by  ft  native 
chief  (Tamati  Ngapora),  who  was  and  has  always 
continued  friendly  to  Europeans : 

"  Friend  the  Governor, — This  is  ray  BpeecL  to  you.  ITearkeii 
to  my  word,  0  friend,  Po  not  sliji;ht  my  lhoup:lits,  betnme  tliis 
is  the  thought  of  many  of  the  chiefe  of  New  Zenkad.  This  is 
the  thing  Lhftt  cansee  confusion  at  nil  their  rill^GB,  namely,  what 
I  am  ftboiit  to  stnte  to  yon.  Formerly,  0  father  the  goTcmor, 
when  ffe  adliertd  to  our  native  cuBtoms,  we  liad  li^ht  on  this 
subject,  but  now  tliis  land  ia  raised  with  up  with  the  cuetoma  of 
Europeans,  new  tbouglita  or  habits  have  been  imlil>ed,  and  dark- 
jiesB  has  ensued  in  consequence.  I  wish  to  mtike  known  my 
thoughts  to  you  in  tliie  nmtter,  thht  yon  may  hear  them,  and 
give  some  light  on  my  eentimeEtfl.  The  slaves  of  my  Tillage  will 
not  obey  mc  j  when  I  aalt  them  to  work,  they  will  not  rc^^'ard  me ; 
the  reGtiit  of  this  conduct  ia  theft  and  odultcry.  1  cannot  deter- 
mine in  thefie  matters.  In  your  eetimaticn,  perhaps,  these  are 
trifles,  bnt  te  mo  they  are  grent  things,  beconfie  they  affect  the 
wclfere  fif  tlie  ehiefe-  Formerly  brave  fieople  were  considered  in 
tfie  light  of  chiefet  but  now  they  are  couBidered  aa  notliing.  Ton 
Europeans  have  effected  this  change.  It  is  for  you,  the  prop  of 
this  people,  to  lay  down  certain  laws  to  meet  theae  cases.'' 

The  extract  next  giveu  ia  taken  from  a  very  in- 

*  G(ir«t'H  }faori  ffiw^,  and  PqtL  Piipen,  1849,  vol  xxxf.  p.  13, 
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teresting  report*  on  the  Zulu-Eafir  popuktion  of  Xatal. 
The  state  of  things  described  in  the  concluding  para* 
graph  is,  however,  highly  deserving  of  attention,  inas- 
much a5  the  influences  there  noticed  as  now  affecting 
the  power  of  the  chiefs,  largelj  operated  at  former 
epochs  to  cause  discontent  in  British  Kafraria,  and 
very  nearly  produced  a  dangerous  outbreak  in  1857  if 

"  The  Chiefs  of  tribes  originally  poeeesBed  abcolate  power  orer 
the  livee  nnd  property  of  their  snljjeuta,  and  enjored  all  the  iin- 
mnnities  nnd  privileges  of  Buch  a  poBition.  The  only  limit  to 
the  eiercisG  of  this  power  was  the  neceeeity  for  coDcfliatinn;  pnhlic 
opiEiioD,  more  or  Ices  irt  proportion  to  the  resources  for  coercion 
they  might  possess  in  a  atandinjr  army.  When  this  engine  did 
not  exist,  the  moEt  efficient  iDstrnment  was,  accnsntions  of  witch- 
craft. These,  skilfully  managed,  were  always  sofliciently  potent 
to  overthrow  the  moet  powerfal  subject  and  ruin  the  most 
wealthy  family.  As  q  politiccl  engine,  it  was  slroitger  and  safer 
than  an  army,  becnase  it  eecored  the  concan^nce  of  the  i>eople, 
and  in  most  cases  was  made  to  ap|>ear  to  be  a  rehict^t  eonce.^sioa 
to  them  by  the  chief,  when  in  point  of  fact  he  was  the  originator 
of  the  i>ersecation  himself-  Formerly ^  desert ron  from  one  ehicf 
to  another  was  looked  upoa  as  a  dcacriptioii  oftreafiun,  because 
it  weakened  aud  thereby  endangered  ihe  abanilon^d  tribe.  In 
the  colony  of  Natal,  however,  iheae  things  arc  changed.  All  the 
Baprcme  powerH  are  tranfiferrod  to  the  safe-keeping  of  the  head 
of  the  goTcmment-  Political  aconeatioas  of  witchcraft  have  long 
oeHBed  to  be  made,  becaoee  ihere  can  now  be  no  objOL-t  in  making 
them.  The  chiefs  have  no  longer  the  right  of  assembling  their 
tribes  la  armB,  except  by  direction  of  the  eupreme  chief  (the  Lien- 
tenant-Goveraor  of  the  colony).  The  removal  of  persons  from  one 
tribe  to  another,  or  one  locality  tc  aDother,  i&  now  a  matter  under 
the  direct  snpervisionof  the  mapstrate,  actin;;  upon  instmctions 
from  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  chiefs  look  upon  tbem- 
seb-ea  as  the  lieutenants  of  the  eapreme  diie^  for  the  esecntion 
of  hifl  orders,  and  for  the  mana^ment  of  their  respective  tribes 

**  ParL  Papeni.  18G4.  Report*  on  Colonial  Po^^sctsirma  (Xatal). 
Bepliea  by  the  Secretory  for  fTative  Affairs  to  questions  of  the  LJQat.- 
Governur,  p,  48. 

t  See  the  QuarUrl\/  Review,  ISfiO,  Toi  cviiL  ''  South  Africa" 
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ID  accordimce  therewith.  I  have  already  said,  that  the  people 
concur  in  this  arrangement.  It  le  eo  mneh  gained  to  them, 
bei^ause  the  many  changea  forced  npon  them  by  their  contact 
with  civilieation  require  a  higher  guidance  than  their  Chiefs  can 
give;  bnt  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  sentiment 
of  regard  and  reneration  for  the  persons  and  families  of  their 
ChiefB  has  been  destroyed.  They  are  a  practical  clever  people, 
and  see  the  necessity  for  alterations,  such  as  have  token  place, 
but  they  are  loyal  also  and  still  venerate  the  ancient  reigning 
families.  It  is  fheij  who  have  really  lost  as  much  as  their  people 
have  gained  by  the  new  state  of  things.  They  have  been  stripped 
of  their  revenue  as  well  as  of  their  rank  and  power;  and  although 
they  continue  to  discharge  important  duties  for  Govemmenff  and  are 
imli^pensahle  to  the  good  government  of  their  tribes^  they  have  hither^ 
(Oct,  1863)  received  no  compensation  for  their  hssee  or  servicee," 

The  foregoing  brief  review  of  some  leading  cha- 
racteristics of  savage  and  semi-civilised  communities 
may  serve  for  the  purpose  of  this  essay,  bearing  of 
course  in  mind  their  great  diversity  in  point  of  de- 
gree. Thus  we  rise  from  the  scattered  and  inferior 
inhabitants  of  Australia  to  the  intelligent  and  com- 
merce-loving, though  feebly  organised,  Maoris,  and 
the  compact  hierarchy  of  the  Kafir  tribes* 

Let  us  next  turn  to  the  nations  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, considering  the  relations  they  form  with,  and 
the  influences  they  exert  upon  such  backward  popula- 
tions. Two  important  and  difficult  problems  present 
themselves  at  the  outset;  the  preservation  of  the  na- 
tive races,  and  the  political  and  territorial  relations 
of  the  tribes  with  the  European  state. 

Slavery  mth  all  its  e^-ils  was,  at  an  early  period 
of  the  world's  history,  an  amelioration  in  savage  war- 
fare, the  conqueror  granting  to  the  captive  hia  life 
in  exchange  for  his  services.  It  is  therefore  strange 
that  in  the  nineteenth  centurj^  a  theory  should  be 
maintained,  which,  if  it  could  be  reduced  to  practice, 
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would  restore  the  priinitive  barbarism,  substituting 
for  slavery  extermination.  Cupidity  and  recfeless- 
nesa  are  saiictloncd,  and  the  best  teachings  of  reli- 
gion aiid  philosophy  set  a&ide,  by  a  view  ^rhich,  while 
it  tacitly  admits  the  moral  impossibdily  of  ensla^g 
native  populations,  asserts  that  the  [progress  of  the 
human  race  involves  the  extinction  of  its  least 
favoured  portions.*  On  the  other  hand,  within  the 
present  generation  a  much  better  feeling  has  sprung 
up  in  Europe,  and  the  country  which  mode  such 
effort?^  and  sacrifices  to  extinguish  slavery  can  never 
fall  back  on  exterminatiOJi, 

It  is  clear  thfit  the  preservation  of  aboriginal  races 
from  the  bad  effects  incident  to  their  own  defective 
habits  and  institutions,  and  unregulated  contacts 
with  Europeans,  raises  a  question  surrounded  with 
no  ordinary'  difficultice.  Theoretically  considered, 
the  causes  which  thus  tend  to  produce  extinction  are 
but  i>artiaUy  understood.  Practically,  the  extreme 
imperfection  of  our  social  arrangements  obstructs 
the  steady  application  even  of  admitted  remedies-f 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  solution  of  the  i^roblem 
depends  less  on  the  future  accumulation  of  special 
observations,  however  useful  these  may  be,  than  on 
the  full  comprehension  and  the  steady  apphcation  of 
a  few  social  principles,  sufficiently  elemeutar}',  yet  too 

^  Thia,  iriUi  reference  to  racG«  or  (KfinmiiiutieH,  lb  exaftly  the  view 
on  whioh  burborouB  triljes  justify— as  cvgd  some  natioDH  of  cloRda 
outiqaitj  did — the  eiliiiction  of  individual  life,  a»  in  the  ca?e  of  female 
iufanU.  uhtldren  physically  defective,  and  tUt)  D^d.  It  ift  hardly 
becesflar^r  to  suy  that  the  smatlost  advancQ  in  humauity  and  rtal 
civiliHiUon  sufficed  to  reject  such  a  view  a«  beiiig  equally  Ghallow 
ikcd  hu'baroiiH^ 

t  See  tho  rom&rkB  on  the  decline  of  native  populatios,  Edinburgh 
RvvkiD,  April  1850,  ^"Polynesia  and  New  ZualanJ;"  and  Qu^rttrt^ 
JiovieWj  185^,  vol  cvi,  '*  The  Islaodfl  of  the  Pacific" 
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little  regarded.  The  preservation  of  savage  commu- 
nitiea,  I  believe,  mainly  depends  on  their  gradual  ele- 
vation in  the  social  scale,  and  their  direct  participation 
in  the  moral  and  intellectual  results  of  Western  civi- 
lisation. One  of  the  most,  perhaps  the  most,  serious 
obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  this  end  arises  from  our 
prevailing  disposition  to  an  exaggerated  individualism, 
overlooking  the  paramount  importance  of  the  fanuly 
as  the  fundamental  unit  of  society.  The  weak  poli- 
tical ties  of  savage  communities  give  a  peculiar  sig- 
nificance to  their  domestic  life;  yet  both  colonial 
governments  and  missionaries,  generally  speaking, 
overlook  this  fact,  and  concentrate  their  attention  on 
the  individual.  Public  works,  hospitals,  and  native 
villages  are  excellent  in  their  way;  yet  progress  in 
these  respects  may  coexist  with  entire  barbarism  of 
domestic  life,  both  in  its  material  and  moral  aspects. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  New  Zealand,  it  was  re- 
ported* in  1852  that  the  natives  of  the  Northern 
Island  were  indeed  **  acquiring  property,  but  their 
houses  and  mode  of  living  had  rem^ed  nearly  the 
same  for  the  last  ten  years."  So  likewise  an  able  and 
humane  physician,f  in  a  valuable  report  (made  and 
first  published  in  1856),  attributes  the  rapid  decay 
of  the  Maori  race  (from  about  100,000,  their  number 
at  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  to  56,000)  mainly  to 
their  deficiencies  in  three  matters,  themselves  the 
material  foundation  of  all  domestic  economy — food, 
clothing,  and  lodging.  So  also  of  the  moral  condi- 
tions. At  the  Cape,  it  is  found  that  respectable 
English  girls  prefer  to  marry  Mohammedan  Malays 
rather  than  Christian  Hottentots;  a  fact  which  may  be 

o  Parliamentery  Papers,  1852,  vol.  xxxv.  No,  1475^  p.  110. 

t  Dr.  Thomson.     8ee  his  Stoty  of  New  Zealand,  toI  11  p,  288. 
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accounted  for  when  we  learn  that  "the  inissionanzed 
Hottentots  are  not,  it  is  said,  thought  well  of,  being 
even  tipsier  than  the  re^t."*  In  Xew  Zealand  we 
are  startled  to  learn  that,  after  half-a-century  of 
missionary  labours,  the  crime  of  infanticide,  though 
diminished,  is  thought  to  be  still  prevalent  ;t  and 
that  "  chastity  before  marriage  Is  an  unknown  virtue 
among  the  Maori  women/'J  It  is  only  just  to  add 
that  no  eiforts,  however  well  directed^  can  eradicate 
these  moral  evils  unless  systematically  supported  by 
the  Colonial  Government  to  an  extent  seldom  thought 
of  and  never  carried  out.  In  these  respects,  and  In 
truth  generally,  the  problem  presented  hy  saviige  and 
aemi-civilised  communities  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  which  regards  the  lowest  and  most  neglected 
classes  of  European  society;  namely,  their  gradual 
participation  m  the  best  results — physical,  intellec- 
tual, and  moral — of  Western  civilisation.  The  main 
sources  of  its  solution  are  likewise  identical,  consbt- 
ing  in  the  gradual  realisaticai  of  a  true  domestic  life 
in  its  three  grand  essentials  of  a  home,  employment, 
and  education. 

The  poUtical  and  territorial  relations  between  sa- 
vages and  the  civilised  nations  of  Western  Europe 
have  engaged  attention  from  the  beginning  of  the 
axteenth  century.     By  far  the  most  important  class 
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«  Vacan'nn  Tmimta,  1862-3;  haHy  Dn^  Gonliin,  Luttern  from  th« 
Ctjpf,  P-  205.  Tile  picture  also  which  this  vriter  gives  of  the  diflaen- 
niona  of  ProtcstaiLt  dcnDmiaatioas  with  respect  to  the  Datives  is  aot 
edifjing.  Unfortunately  it  has  its  counterpart  in  the  history  of  all 
missionary  onterpriaes  whJch  I  have  road,  where  rival  churches  or  sects 
come  itit/o  ccrinpetitiQD  with  ooch  other,  whether  in  Europe,  Asa,  Africa, 
America^  or  OoQauta. 

-f  Thomaon,  Stoty  of  New  Zcaiand^Tol.  iL  pp.  236-7, ' 

3  Fi-astr'i  Jf^ojine,  OcUjher  1805,  ^*  Pai  Moriro/"  p.  432. 
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of  cases  were  those  which  iDvolTcd  both  political  and 
territorial  relations  as  the  result,  not  of  mere  com- 
mercial contacts,  but  of  colonisation,  Theoreticallv  as 
well  fls  practically,  two  considerations  lay  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  discussions,  and  mainly  decided  the  course 
pursued:  first,  the  superiority,  real  or  assumed,  of 
European  nations  in  religion,  science,  and  the  arts  of 
war  and  peace ;  secondly,  the  low  industrial  and  so- 
cial condition  of  the  aborigines,  and  especially  theio;^ 
want  of  any  well-organised  public  existence  or  statej^ 

Some  writers,  Vattel*  for  example,  proceed  on 
an  assumed  natural  and  universal  ohljcration  to  till 
the  ground;  whence  is  deduced  the  /7^/A^  of  civilised 
men  to  take  possession,  and,  if  necessary,  Qxen  forcible 
possession,  of  the  "waste  and  unoccupied  tciTitory 
of  ravage  tribes;"  the  purchase  of  native  lajid  by 
the  Puritan  settlers  and  William  Penn  being  simply 
praised  as  a  proof  of  tlicir  moderation. 

This  \'iew,  however,  has  not  been  universally 
adopted  by  jurists;  and  the  law  of  England,  In  par- 
ticular, followed  by  the  United  Ptatey^  sanctions  a 
Yery  different  doctrinCp  The  principle  it  lays  down 
is  as  follows  :f  the  colonisuig  state,  by  virtue  of  prior 
discovery  and  the  ascendency  of  civilised  over  savage 
man,  on  the  one  hand,  claims  a  paramount  domimon 
over  the  land,  'with  a  right  of  preemption,  on  the 
other,  admits  the  natives'  right  of  occupancy,  or  their 
la^vful  jKJseession  of  territory  inhabited  or  claimed  by 
them,  though  not  in  their  actual  occupation  or  use- 
It  also  maintains  the  claim  of  the  aborigines  to  pro- 
tection.    The  protection  thus  e:ctended  may,  how- 

<»  LfuP  (ffXathiiit,  hy  Cliitty,  1834,  pp,  33, 100. 

^  See  Kent's  Cbm'rt«»j/oriV«  on  Auienf^mi  Lttif^'Jih  editioii|  vol.  iii. 
pp.  4GiVS0.  S^e  also  the  important  judgment  iu  tlie  Queen  v.  Symonda, 
New  Zealand  Parliamentary  Papers,  18G0,  vol.  xlvii.  No-  ^i%  p,  417. 
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ever,  take  two  sliapes,  according  as  the  natives  are 
regarded  as  semi-dependent  allies  or  are  treated  as 
subjects,  a  condition  which  may  be  either  imposed  by 
the  European  state  or  conceded  by  the  natives,  TKe 
point  "which  has  chiefly  interested  both  jurists  and 
statesmen  ia  the  '  right  of  preemption' just  mentioned. 
Tills  involves  two  things.  It  secures  to  the  colonising 
state,  as  against  other  European  nations,  the  mono- 
poly  of  the  land-purchase.  It  also  enables  that  state, 
as  against  its  own  subjects,  to  acquire  large  tracts  of 
laud  at  a  nominal  price,  ;vith  the  faculty  of  granting 
or  selling  in  parcels.  The  right  so  claimed  must  have 
been  at  all  time»  evidently  of  paramount  importfince. 
Its  importance,  however,  has  been  greatly  enhanced 
m  reference  to  the  '^  systematic  colonisation"'*  of 
modem  times;  by  which  the  accumidation  of  exorbi- 
tant quantities  of  laud  in  a  few  hands  is  prevented,  and 
the  price  paid  by  the  settler  is  laid  out  upon  surveys, 
roads^  and  other  improvements  indispensable  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  colony,  and  advantageous  to  the 
purchasing  colonist.  In  addition  to  the  rights  con- 
ceded to  the  savage  occupants  by  the  foregoing  doc- 
trine of  International  Law,  special  Treaties  have  fre- 
quently been  entered  into,  purporting  to  secure  the 
natives  more  clearly  in  their  rights  of  occupancy,  or 
to  recog!iise  their  independent  sovereignty,  or  gua- 
ranteeing to  thcra  the  protection  of  the  colonising 
state,  sometimes  as  scmi-depeudent  allies,  at  other 
times  even  as  subjects. 

Unfurtimately  the  practical  results  have  not  cor- 
responded with  the  apparent  justice  of  the  general 
principle^  nr  the  advantages  promised  by  the  special 
treaty*     Their  failure  to  secure  the  well-being  or 

•  MgHvaIq^  Colonisation  atui  (he  Cohn!a,  and  MiU'a  Polllktil  Economy. 
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even  existence  of  the  aborigines  is  known;  and  the 
reasons  ibr  this  demand  our  earnest  attention.  One, 
and  indeed  the  pnncipal,  reason  seems  to  be  the  in- 
sufficiency of  any  admission  of  mere  rights^  unaccom- 
panied by  a  clear  and  practical  recognition  of  duties^ 
as  due  from  the  powerful  and  progressive  European 
state  to  the  backward  and  feeble  tribes.  The  more 
thou;^htful  and  better-disposed  class  of  writers  on  this 
difficult  subject  manifestly  tend  in  this  direction,* 
while  the  public  are  increasingly  disposed  to  advo- 
cate a  just  and  generous  morality  which  enforces  the 
dufj/  of  the  strong  to  j>rotect  and  aid  the  wealc.  In 
fact,  the  ordinary  rules  of  fair  and  equal  dealing  be- 
tween European  nations,  as  embodied,  more  or  less,  ! 
in  what  is  styled  Inteniational  Law,  though  essential, 
are  quite  insufficient  to  regulate  our  dealings  with 
savage  ajid  semi-civilised  tribes.  Having  regard  also 
to  their  ignorance  of  our  conventional  political  ideaa 
and  language,  and  imperfect  social  organisation,  there 
is  strong  reason  for  believing  that  formal  Treaties  are 
rather  a  danger  thiin  a  protection  or  advantage  to 
such  cnmmimities.f  The  treaty  which  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  our  systematic  colonisation  in  New  Zealand 
{that  of  Waitangi,  hereafter  noticed)  seems  to  be  very 

**  See  Mwiviile'fl  Col^iiUntiott  and  thii  Cnhmies,  pp,  487-5*51.^^* Tbft 

most  important  object  of  a.  regenerated  polity  will  ba  tlie  rmbaLitiition 
ol  duties  for  rightfi ;  tbun  BuWdinating  personal  to  socifd  cousidern.- 
tioufi.  The  adoption  of  thia  priDciplo  ia  tho  oue  way  of  realising  tbe 
grand  iGoa  of  the  Midcile  Agea,  the  fiubordination  of  Politicft  to  Morale, 
Its  Holution  conBifiU  in  ro^rdinf^  our  politico]  and  social  actioci  as  the 
florTJcfl  o£  bumaaitj/'  .1  Gnnral  Viciu  if/I'osifiiitui  (traujilfttod  from 
the  French  of  AuguHte  Comte  by  J.  H,  Bridges,  M.B-),  pp.  383-4- 

i"  Great  Britiiin  has  taken  this  view  in  several  more  rtxient  coiies  of 
colonisiitirn  (^.^.  Natal  and  YanroiiTer's  Island),  avoiding  all  treaties 
Bicept  as  to  border  tribea ;  and  even  here  not  relying  on  such  gua- 
routees,  but  looking  mainly  to  wise  precautions  and  an  efliciQiit  Bystem 
of  political  agency  and  police. 
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much  in  point,  since  the  Maoris  did  not  understand 
it  in  the  way  we  did;  and  the  British  interi>retation, 
as  embodied  in  impCTial  and  colonial  practice,  treated 
our  alleged  rights  as  a  reality',  but  made  a  negation 
of  onr  self-inaixised  and  solenmly-promised  duties. 

Two  leading  considerations,  therefore!  I  believe, 
require  to  be  borne  in  mind  as  rc^rarda  the  dealings 
of  Eurofjean  nations  with  savage  tribes.  First,  there 
is  the  absolute  necessity  fur  special  precautions,  in 
order  to  avert  or  mitigate  disputes,  to  enforce  justice 
(in  reference  both  to  the  natives  and  the  settlers),  and 
to  import  gradually  the  benefits  of  ci\'ilisation  to  the 
subordinate  community.  Secondly,  inasmuch  as  the 
tribes  look  much  more  to  acta  than  laws,  uo  govern- 
meut  can  succeed  which  does  nut  aecure  their  confi- 
dence and  respect  by  combining  personal  influence 
with  a  steady  adherence  to  a  system  at  once  humane, 
far-seeing,  and  courageous. 

European  influence  over  savage  tribes  springs  from 
three  sources,  Religion,  Indu9trj^,an[l  Polity.  JJonvith- 
standing  some  incidental  benefits,  the  relations  thu3 
established  have  done  much  harm,  without,  it  would 
seem,  as  yet,  producing  any  adequate  compensation- 

The  missionary  efforts  of  Western  Europe*  dur- 
ing the  last  three  centuries  would  merit  a  longer 
examination  than  is  here  ])ossible.  Some  reference 
to  thera  seems  to  be  necessary,  since,  as  has  been 
truly  observed,  '^the  character  of  a  bai'barous  people 
caunot  be  changed  by  force  of  arms,  nor  by  an" 
political  settlement  of  their  affau"s/'f      For  good, 

^  A  SQCcinot  Hketch  of  ProUsUat  Hissioca  will  be  foand  in  tbe| 

^orfh  Driii^h  ntivU-«\  No.  8C*  ^l^C*)- 

■|-  Sir  F^  ^liIaitLiiidf  Goremor  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  Fori.  P&poif  J 

1&47-8,  vol.  xliii.  p.  23. 
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therefore,  or  for  e\'il,  the  influence  of  missionaries 
is  constantly  and  justly  referred  to  by  statesmen  as 
an  important  element  in  the  policy  of  civilised  to- 
wards savage  communities.  These  contacts  have, 
no  doubt,  manifested  much  that  is  noble  and  dis- 
interested  in  the  European,  and  supplied  valuable 
information  as  to  the  savage;  but  with  serious  draw- 
backs as  regards  actual  results.  The  semi-civilisa- 
tion of  natives  and  abolition  of  sanguinary  customs, 
which  often  form  the  first  victory  of  missionary 
efibrtSj  pave  the  way  for  that  irregular  and  merely 
commercial  intercourse  with  Europeans  which  has 
invariably  introduced  so  much  of  evil  among  savage 
tribes.  Impartial  thinkers*  tend  to  the  conclusion 
that  missions  have  not  counteracted  the  mischiefs 
thus  resulting,  or  effected  any  good  comparable  to 
the  exertions  made.  As  this  comparative  failure 
deeply  affects  the  social  condition  of  the  aborigines, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  point  out  briefly  some  of  its 
leading  causes. 

The  teaching  of  the  missionary  to  savages  has  an 
importance  much  above  that  of  the  same  influence 
at  home.  Among  European  nations  misconceptions 
affecting  social  existence  and  the  moral  nature  are 
counteracted  in  many  ways,  especially  by  the  growth 
of  sounder  "vdews  and  the  exigencies  of  practical 
life;  but  with  the  savage  it  is  quite  otherwise,  since 
there  the  foundation  has  to  be  laid.  In  modem  life 
we  practically  learn — and  that  often  in  spite  of  ad- 
verse dogmas — to  regard  industry  as  a  blessing,  to 
respect  woman,  and  to  believe  in  social  and  disinter- 

**  See  MeriTale'a  Cohniifttion  and  the  Coloniu^  p,  660;  Quarterly 
BevUv^y  December  18G3,  p.  81^  the  ^'Miseioiu  of  Poljiien& ;"  «nd  th« 
arUcIo  ^^  Miaaioiis*^  in  the  Ej\cycl<^adia  Britannica,  8tli  ed 
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ested  affections.  But  amon^  savages,  where  love 
ease  predommates,  and  the  condition  of  the  fetnide 
sex  is  always  low,  their  state  can  hardly  be  improved 
by  being  taught  to  regard  hibour  as  a  di^inely-iu- 
fiicted  punishment,  and  woman  a*  the  source  of  evil- 
Again,  even  the  imperfect  sociabilit>'  of  barbarous 
tribes  revolts  against  lessons  of  the  absolute  wicked- 
ness of  human  nature,* 

But  the  mistaken  social  attitude  of  missionaries 
is  a  still  deeper  source  of  mischief  sinJ  failure.  Ab- 
sorbed in  doctrinal  teaching,  and  spurred  on  by  the 
desire  to  show  numerous  convert^,t  ^hey  too  often 
neglect  the  practical  basis  of  life,  not  only  as  to 
material  well-being,  but  as  to  the  personal  virtues 
most  essential  to  domestic  well-being  and  happiness. 
Xo  doubt  allowance  mu@t  be  largely  made  for  diffi* 
culties  of  situation  and  deflcieiicies  of  resources;  but 
even  these  are  much  aggravated  by  the  mistaken 
and  narrow  views  of  society'  and  public  life  prevalent 
among  missionaries.  They  adopt  a  semi-theocratic 
t>*pe,  seeking  to  govern  through  a  system  of  tutelage 
and  an  exaggerated  isolation.  The  Jesuit  misdoos 
of  ParaguayJ  furnish  a  remarkable  example;  not, 
however,  wholly  unUke  the  hL-itory  of  the  Protestimt 
missions  in  the  Sandwich  Island?^.^  But  this  bad 
system  produces  its  worst  effects  in  Colonies,  where 
such  a  re-ghm  is,  generally  speaking,  quite  out  of 
place-  There  the  missionary  too  olten  regards  the 
Hftvage  almost  as  a  saint,  and  the  colonist  as  a  con- 

•  See  Wra.  Ward's /^j re  Yrars  in  Ki'fii'  Lon'fy  vol.  i  p.  115. 

"f  See  Wra.  Smyth's  Tea  Montis  in  tiu  Piji  IsIaiuU,  p.  173. 

^  See  Menvalo^a  Cohmitntion  and  the  Otlotiir^f  p,  2$a«  as  to  these 
and  tlio  CMi«ea  of  their  decllae, 

I  8«e  Mftol^y  Bopkins,  Th^  &rru/iri<-A  Julandg;  and  the  r^Yiew  of 
Weit'a  Frki^lltf  lilaiuls  in  the  Alhenaum  of  lUth  Febroiiry  18ijG. 
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Tict;  thus  inevitably  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord,  and 
depriving  himself  and  his  protege  of  the  sympathy 
and  assistance  so  needful  for  his  work.  The  results 
of  this  mistaken  system  are  nearly  the  same  every 
■where,  and  nowhere  have  they  been  more  clearly  or 
p^fully  revealed  than  in  New  Zealand.  It  begins 
by  underminuig  native  ideas  and  habits,  without 
giving  any  adequate  substitute;  its  second  phase 
develops  an  exaggerated  antagonism  between  native 
and  European  interests,  alienating  the  colonists;  and 
finally,  as  the  aborigines  emerge  from  the  savage 
state,  they  throw  o£F  their  idlegiance  to  the  mission^ 
aries.* 

In  the  foregoing  observations  it  is  not  intended 
to  depreciate  such  real  advantages  as  Christian  teach- 
ing and  missionary  devotedness  can  produce  among 
savage  tribes;  only  to  place  these  spiritual  guides 
in  their  true  light  as  simple  allies  of  the  political 
power,  whose  efforts,  if  ivisely  directed  and  suffi- 
ciently controlled,  may  prove  usefuhf  A  like  re- 
mark applies  mth  still  greater  force  to  the  influ- 
ences of  commerce.     It  is  certainly  surprising  that 

**  As  to  convertionH  see  Tbomaoiif  Ilutory  of  New  Zealand^  voL  i. 
pp,  305  et  seqq, ;  Hurathouae,  New  Zealitmi,  pp,  115-7;  "  Pai  Marire,'' 
Fmztr't  Magaziiw,  October  18Go ;  "Maori  Mohammedaniam/'  Fort- 
nightii/  i?f t^if uTf  Not.  1,  1865;  And  tho  recent  Report  of  the  Chiin;!] 
Miaaioiiary  Society.  Aa  to  relatione  with  colonbta  eee  the  iresolutiou 
of  the  Church  Miasiooary  Society,  Report,  Select  Committee  Houae  of 
Lords  on  New  Zealand,  Pari.  Papers,  1837-8,  vol.  jtsJ.  p.  243,  Aa  to 
diminiahod  inQneuce  of  nusBionBricB  see  Gorst,  Maori  King,  p,  5^ 

f  I  wiah  to  guard  myself  from  being  suppoaed  to  assert  aay  abso- 
lute and  unvarying  propoaition  concerning  the  two  kinda  of  govern- 
ment, spiritttal  and  temporal,  which  always  bave  affected  and  always 
muat  affect  the  conatitution  and  movement  of  society.  The  view  here 
Bubmitted  concerns  the  present  conditioUB  and  relations  of  the  above 
two  powera,  which  are,  I  believe^  eminently  transitionnl.  The  whoI« 
jBubject  of  mifldonary  teaching  and  influence  can  be  adequately  dealt 
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Statesmen*  should  place  such  reliance,  as  Is  oftea 
expressed,  oa  the  commercial  intercourse  of  savage 
with  civilised  men;  Jia\Tng  regard  to  the  influence 
exercised  by  such  dealin;js  on  mucli  stronger  com- 
munities, and  the  proved  difficulties  of  preventing 
the  sale  of  spirits  and  fire-arms.  These  exaggerated 
impressions  are  not  simply  illusory.  They  are  also 
mischievous,  ance  they  blind  to  the  necessity  for 
measures  reaching  far  deeper,  and  of  much  flloirer 

CTO^'th. 

c 

Of  such  commercial  dcaUngs  the  land  itself  is 
oft^n  the  most  important  subject  between  natives 
and  colonists;  and  being  to  the  former,  not  only 
their  chief  wealth,  but  the  essential  condition  of  their 
existence,  the  one-sided  view  just  mentioned  here 
produces  its  worst  effects.  To  appreciate  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  danger,  it  is  necessarj'  to  bear  in 
mind,  first,  the  *^  right  of  preemption''  claimed,  as 
before  mentioned,  from  savage tribcB  by  the  colonising 
state;  and  next,  its  bearing  on  the  principle  and 
practice  of  "systematic  colonisation/'  The  European 
nation  first  asserts  the  right  (frequently  confirmed 
by  treaty)  to  become  the  exclusive  purchaser  of 
native  land,  and  that  at  a  price  necessarilj"  very 
trifling,  and  which,  moreover,  does  not  vary  with 
competition  or  increase  with  time.  The  Colonial 
Govenmient   thus    gi'adually   acquires   large    tracts, 


with,  only  by  conadcring  it  in  reference  to  Uie  movement  which, 
during  the  last  five  cenluriea,  has  tendftl,  with  increaaing  force,  at 
oDce  to  diasolve  tl:e  ancioQt  fiocial  baflpH,  spiritual  luid  tcmponU,  and 
to  l-ecooatitute  ibese  in  tho  intcroeta  of  a  normal  wid  rcgenerattd  so- 
ciety, wimmoncing  in  Western  Europe,  and  thence  d^tined  to  extend 
gradually  throughont  the  woHd. 

Sec  ft  reroarkablo  example  of  thia,  PnrL  Papers,  1352,  vol  ixiiii, 
'3,  p>  25^,  Kafir  tiibea. 
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and  resells  them,  according  to  the  more  modem 
practice,  to  the  settlers,  who  pay  an  advanced  price, 
in  consideration  of  surveys,  roads,  and  other  per- 
manent improvements,  as  well  as  the  general  advan- 
tages of  government. 

Thia  plan  has  been  successfully  carried  out  in  our 
Australasian  colonies,  and  among  these  in  New  Zea- 
land, from  the  foundation  of  that  colony  in  1840- 
There  the  land  was  purchased  from  the  natives  by 
the  Crown  under  its  preemptive  right,  expressly  sanc- 
tioned by  the  treaty  of  Waitangi,  at  merely  nominal 
prices,  varying  from  a  few  pence  to  l^,  Qd,  per  acre, 
and  resold  to  the  colonists  for  IO5.  per  acre  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  and  sometimes  for  as  much  as  10^. 
per  acre  in  town  lots.  The  revenue  brought  into  the 
Colonial  Treasury  by  selling  and  leasing  Crown  lands 
has  always  been  very  large.  006,830/.*  were  realised 
from  this  source  in  1862,  forming  at  that  time  more 
than  one-half  of  the  entire  annual  revenue.  Had,  then, 
the  natives  any  claim  to  have  at  least  a  portion  of 
this  large  territorial  income  directly  applied  towards 
their  material  and  social  amelioration?  The  respon- 
sible ministers  of  the  Colonial  House  of  ReprcBenta- 
tives  said  they  had  none.  "  Xo  principle  ofjusttce^" 
it  wag  affirmed  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer,f  "requires 
that  the  natives  shall  share  in  the  increased  value 
given  to  the   land  by  the  industry  and  capital  of 

<•  Martin^  The  Statesman's  Year-book^  18G6,  p.  076 ;  and  see  Harat- 
house,  -iVfifl  Zealand,  p.  177, 

t  ParL  Papere,  18GI.  vol.  xli.  p.  461 ;  ib.  1660,  vol  ilvii.  No.  492, 
pp.  20-34,  It  is  right  to  state  that  theoo  geutlemaii  admitted  the 
duty  of  protecting  and  improving  the  nativefi,  as  woll  as  the  nocea' 
sity  for  doing  so ;  but  the  tendency  of  their  Memorandnm  was  to 
cut  down  the  financial  cl^m  as  far  aa  could  be  done,  and  thus 
practically  to  defeat  their  avowed  policy.  The  doctnue  here  quoted 
and  objected  to  ivaa,  I  think,  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  plan 
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Europeans;  thougli,"  he  ndds,  "it  wouH  T>g  politic 
to  give  them  a  shnrc  by  way  of  bomis,"  This  Wew 
appears  to  me  quite  unsustainable,  and  in  every  way 
dangerous.  It  la  true^  indeed,  that  the  settler  piiya 
with  a  view  to  benefiting  bj"  an  expenditure  impossible 
unless  a  laud-fund  were  thus  created.  These  bene- 
fits, howeveFj  accrue  not  simply  to  the  individual 
colonist,  but  to  him  through  the  Colony,  of  which  the 
]iatiye3  may,  and,  in  the  case  of  Xew  Zefdtmd  by 
treaty,  do  form  a  part*  Again,  the  natives,  by  peace- 
ably yielding  to  tlie  Government  the  claim  for  pre- 
emption, debar  themselves  from  that  advance  in 
price  which  all  other  landowners  gain — often,  be  it 
observed,  without  any  exertion  of  their  own — by  the 
extension  and  progressive  wealth  of  their  !ieighboiirs_ 
No  stronger  proof  of  this  can  be  given  than  the  fact 
that  the  Xew-Zeahiiid  loan  of  500,000/.  was  expressly 
asked  for  in  1857,  on  the  ground  that  unless  the  na- 
tive land  could  soon  be  bought  up,  the  growing  sense 
which  the  natives  were  acquiring  of  the  value  of  their 


propoflcd  by  the  some  minlsten  for  Hettling  ihe  lond-qnoation  in 
New  Zealand.  This  plan,  in  many  respccte  uadoabtedli/  an  advoir- 
^\g  oue,  coBtcmplaUd  the  fjroduat  individuatisation  of  tnbal  pra- 
pertjr,  with  a  yi*sw  to  enabling  the  natives  and  coloouta  to  treat 
dirtvthf  for  the  saio  of  the  lund.  Bat  if  the  nativea  were  thiu  to 
be  enablwi  to  get  ihe  beat  market-price  fortlieix  Imd,  it  ia  not  ewy 
to  ac^  wfiy^  under  the  proemptire  systom,  the  Gorcrament  were  juati- 
fied  in  appropnatisg  the  tiitlrt:  of  the  Qxirajii^ed  pri^;*)  to  tlio  cxcliuuTe 
benefit  of  Eoropeaji  purchflma.  I  beheve  thiLt  beeidefi  tlie  dirfci  iu- 
jurioua  effect  of  this  doctrine  in  limiting  tha  resonrces  applicable  lo 
luUve  purposely,  it  bad  a  further  indlrt^tt  hut  rety  mischievous  conse- 
quence^ It  tended  gr^^tly  to  encoumge  the  notion  maintaiui^d  by  the 
rebpcru>ible  Trltiibtrjr^  that  the  control  of  the  Maoris  should  he  banded 
over  Lb^tnt^ly  to  the  Colonial  Aaoetoblj'  aud  a  shifting  mimfitry,  in- 
Btead  of  lietng  confided  to  a  mixed  body  representing  hotb  European 
and  native  intercsls,  and  oifering  niffieieut  guarantees  as  to  stability 
and  otherwiw. 
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unsold  territory  would  oblige  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment  to  pay  a  much  higher  price,* 

Apart,  therefore,  from  all  special  treaty -obliga- 
tions, and  looking  only  to  the  broad  facts  of  such 
cases,  the  mere  commercial  theory,  which  would 
compensate  the  natives  by  a  nominal  price  and  the 
indirect  benefits  of  colonial  contacts — a  market  for 
produce  or  labour  and  the  acquisition  of  European 
manufactures  —  is  quite  inadequate.  Nothing  can 
ever  really  compensate  savage  tribes  for  their  an- 
cient territorial  possessions  but  the  direct  benefits 
resulting  from  a  liberal  expenditure  for  their  pro* 
tection,  guidance,  and  improvement-  Expediency 
alone  would  suggest  this  view;  but  its  consistent 
and  persevering  application  can  only  be  guaranteed 
by  sounder  conceptions  and  a  higher  standard  of 
European  and  National  duty, 

-Another  and  most  important  subject  of  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  colonists  and  natives  is  tie 
labour  of  the  latter;  and  there  is  no  point  which — 
even  excluding  the  peculiar  and  disturbing  influences 
of  slavery  followed  by  emancipation — creates  greater 
difficultieg,f  or  more  completely  exposes  the  equal 
hollowness    of  untliinking    philanthropy    and  mere 

**  PaTliftmeutATy  Papers,  1857^  sec.  2,  vol.  ii. ;  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  New-Zealand  Loan.  It  Bhou]«[  be  stated 
that  the  wiaeat  friends  of  the  Maoris  advocated  the  polic;  of  facilita- 
ting the  extinction  of  tribal  rights,  and  approved  of  this  loan  on  that 
ground.  But  they  only  did  bo  on  the  supposition  that,  in  exchange  for 
their  superfluous  land,  the  natives  were  to  be  gradually  made  direct 
participants  in  the  beneflta  of  civilisation  and  good  government. 

^  Compare  the  remarks  in  WilmoVs  Cajie  of  Good  Hope^  p.  71  ; 
Dr.  Maon's  Natal,  p.  19;  Algar>  Natal,  p.  42;  and  Psrl.  Papers 
pfatal),  1859,  sess.  2,  vol.  xxi  No.  2567,  p.  195,  as  to  the  Kafir  tribes. 
The  Maoris  have  the  same  defects,  though  in  a  much  less  d^ree ;  see 
Thomson^  New  Zeaiand,  vol.  ii,  p.  299 ;  ai^d  Qont's  Maori  King, 
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mercantilism,  On  the  other  hand,  nmong  the  most 
encourflging  proofs  of  improved  humanity  and  wiser 
statesmanship  may  be  mentioned  the  comparatively 
recent  efforts  made  to  facilitate  and  encourage  the 
employment  of  native  labour,  on  just  terms,  both  in 
public  and  private  works;  efforts  of  which  the  success 
is  not  doubtful^  though  too  frequently  compromised 
or  impaired  by  the  impatience  of  Colonists  and  our 
deficient  political  arrangements. 

The  political  relations  of  Western  Europe  witli 
savage  and  semi-ci\'ilised  commanities  have,  up  to  a 
very  recent  period,  been  characterised  by  oppression, 
and  even,  when  least  reprehensible,  by  feebleness  and 
neglect.  These  have  bequeathed  to  us  the  worst 
results,  aggravating  in  many  cases  the  inherent  diffi- 
culties of  such  relations.  But,  more  than  this,  our 
improved  sentiments  and  greater  insight  have,  as 
yetj  only  modified  the  evil  ivithout  transforming  the 
system.  The  following  brief  remarks  are  directed 
towards  the  present  transitional  government  of  back- 
ward communities  by  civilised  and  progressive  na- 
tions. Animated  by  a  better  spirit,  and  improving, 
though  still  most  defective,  Government  at  least  aims 
at  reversing  the  older  policy,  by  substituting  for 
oppression  protection;  for  vacillating  weakness  vrise 
guidance;  and  for  long  and  shameful  neglect  a  gra- 
dual incorfKjration.* 

Direct  aggression,  —  the  forcible   or  fraudident 

°  See  and  compare  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Merivole,  VolonUaUon  and 
rfifi  Ofhnif^^,  Lectures  IS  and  10.  The  threefold  clagaiacation  herd 
proposixl  BQonia  tt>  me  preferable  to  the  twofold  diviaion  into  protection 
jtnd  civiliflatinn.  The  latter  term  is,  I  think,  somtwhat  vague,  and 
does  not  suffieientlj  point  to  that  element  of  gaidanco  and  control 
which,  ©very  where  an  esfiential  of  govemment,  ia  more  than  cotn- 
tDOuly  necessjtry  in  reference  to  savage  or  scroi- civilised  comtncmues. 
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&eizure  of  person,  goods^  or  land, — is  no  longer  sanc- 
tioned and  seldom  knowingly  permitted  by  the  ruling 
power.*  Neither  do  I  believe  that,  as  a  body,  the 
colonists,!  more  especially  that  better  class  who, 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  have  furnished 
a  large  proportion  of  the  emigrants  from  Europe,  in- 
tentionally pursue  an  unjust  policy  or  advocate  harsh 
measures  towards  the  natives.  Nay  more,  many  lay 
settlers  desire,  some  of  them,  and  those  not  the  least 
influential,  earnestly  endeavour  to  protect,  to  improve, 
and,  with  humane  wisdom,  to  guide  and  control  the 
native.  On  the  other  hand,  our  relations  with  abori- 
gines, whether  purely  commercial  or  territorial,  not 
merely  present  many  temptations,  but  give  rise  to 
peculiar  difficulties,  which  are  only  partially  compen- 
sated and  very  imperfectly  remedied  by  European  or 
Colonial  influences.  Colonisation,  more  especially,  m- 
directly  causes  to  native  populations  mischiefs,  slowly 
engendered  indeed,  and  long  uimoticed,  but  inevit- 
able and  fatal,  unless  their  sources  be  steadUy  re- 
moved by  direct  and  prolonged  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  colonising  European  state  and  the  governing 
powers  of  the  colony, 

*  Where  snch  caaea  occnTf  thej  nauallj  reault  from  the  mdiacreet 
zeal  of  subordinate  officials  \  and  this,  it  may  be  fe&red,  ia  not  nncom- 
nion.  See  the  remarks  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  HI,  in  his  recent 
Ltttre  tur  la  Politique  de  fa  France  en  AigerU,  p.  17, 

t  It  ahoold  be  remembered  that  the  motto,  cof/umnonanimtfrn  mutant^ 
is  not  applicabto  in  an  absolute  sense  to  colonists,  however  superior  by 
nature  and  education.  The  positioii  of  the  stni^Iing  settler  is  not 
favourable  to  the  expansion  of  generous  sentiments  o£  social  sjm- 
pathy  and  high  notions  of  public  duty.  Moreover,  there  must  always 
be  a  considerable  mixture  of  ranks;  and  it  is  weU  known  that  the 
more  educated  and  higher-toned  immigrants  do  not  possess  the  aame 
relative  importance  or  influence  in  a  colony  as  they  vronid  do  in  the 
mother  coontry. 
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Thiis  the  Intercourse  ivith  Europeans  is  invnriably 
followed  by  temptations  to  buy  ardent  epirits  and 
fire-arms,  and  often  introduces  diseases  before  uq- 
known.  Such  contacts  also,  in  various  other  ways^ 
spontaneously  tend  to  break  up  the  native  ideas  and 
social  system,*  which,  imjierfect  though  it  be,  has  at 
least  maintained  some  degree  of  order,  and  pennitted 
the  increase  of  the  aborigines.  Looking  at  these  evil» 
and  their  sources,  the  most  obvious  mode  of  protect- 
ing natives  has  seemed  that  of  violating  them.  Ex- 
perience, however,  has  sbo^vn  this  expedient  to  be 
illusory  and  dangerous;  at  all  events,  wheo  t^ken  by 
itself  and  regarded  as  a  complete  and  final  measure.f 
The  natives  left  to  themselves  remain  stationary,  and» 
in  any  cose,  do  not  grow  with  sufficient  rapidity  to 
enable  tbem  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  an  intercourse 
which  the  extension  of  the  colony,  and  increasing 
numbers  of  the  colonists,  must  sooner  or  later  force 
upon  tbem.  A  complete  fusion,  it  has  been  justly  re- 
marked,! between  populations,  not  only  differing  in 
race  but  belonging  to  widely  different  social  stages 
must  always  be  difficult,  and  is  sometimes  impossible. 
But  if  the  right  method  be  taken,  it  is  not  imprac- 

^  See  the  rema/kK.  Xfffrr  «vr  la  PoUtiqui  de  la  Pnmee e»  AigM^ 
by  Uie  Empffi^r  Napoleon  IH  pp.  12'15. 

t  See  the  judicious  remartH  on  thia  topic  of  Mr.  Ihlenvile.  Ootami^ 
watiim  autl  thf  O'^i'niti,  p.  »'>10,  As  pari  of  this  sjswm  of  iiiokiiioa.  an 
ofljcaal  fttaff  cf  Protectors  fo  i^le^  was  <T?3Ud  fnr  the  $pc<a«l  beoefii 
of  the  natives.  The  plan,  however,  failed  to  secure  the  end  proposed, 
in  great  part  because  it  either  ignored  or  veij  inadeqaitoJj  provided 
for  tbe  relatJonfi  of  th«  nktivea  with  the  DoloiUfita.  It  has  thercfofe 
been  entireJj  abandoned  in  Bndah  settlementA,  and  r^plac^^l  vith  far 
superior  efficacy,  wheo  the  substitute  has  been  properly  carded  out,  bf 
Be^d^t  3Ia^tnu^  and  Anncfd  PoIii:e. 

X  i&r«df#i7itt&f  Jfow£»,18G3,ToLL,^l4iColonidatioiiiiiodeni«,'' 
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ticable  sufficiently  to  incorporate  the  lower  with  the 
higher  community.  By  incorporation  I  mean  that 
process  which  gradually  extends  to  all,  according  to 
the  measure  of  their  capacity,  the  benefits  of  edu- 
cation,— moral,  intellectual,  and  practical;  of  social 
progress;  and  of  good  government. 

Here,  in  fact,  Ilea  a  principal  cause  of  our  failures 
to  benefit  and  preserve  the  native  populations — the 
absence  of  measures,  early  taken  and  steadily  pur- 
fiued,  with  a  view  to  their  gradual  incorporation  in 
the  community  of  European  settlers.  Even  our  most 
praiseworthy  efforts  are  superficially  conceived  and 
veiy  incomplete.  For  example,  take  the  institution 
of  Native  Villages  or  Reserves,  arranged  so  as  to  be 
distinct  from  colonial  territor}',  and  yet  sufficiently 
near  to  facilitate  the  employment  of  aboriginal  labour 
and  Buch  kinds  of  desirable  intercourse.  The  foun- 
dation is  good;  but  the  superstructure  is  left  un- 
finished, b  seldom  even  begun.  Native  communi- 
ties are  invariably  deficient  in  the  most  necessary 
elements  of  civilised  society, — ^individualisation  of 
property,  the  administration  of  justice,  and  an  effi- 
cient police.  Yet  the  creation  of  these  is  either 
neglected,  or,  at  best,  attempted  feebly,  and  with 
very  inadequate  means.  In  British  Kafiraria  and 
Katal,  indeed,  some  effort  has  been  made  to  supply 
these  great  deficiencies,  though  I  fear  not  on  a  scale 
adequate  to  the  necessit}',  or  with  sufficient  appre- 
hension of  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  the  under- 
taking (see  before,  p,  541),  But  in  New  Zealand 
no  efficient  attempt  has  been  made  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  colony  to  the  present  day,  even  as  regards 
natives  located  on  reserves — which,  though  consi- 
dered as  British  territor}^,  are  left  subject  to  tribal 
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rights,' — and  much  less  as  regards  the  great  mass 
the  aborigines  living  on  native  tcrritorj'»* 

The  superficial  new  and  ueglect  here  referred 
to  are  closely  connected  mih  the  want  of  a  systema- 
tic guidance  and— so  to  speak — providence  on  the 
part  of  the  ruling  European  Power,  including  under 
that  term  a  control,  kindly,  forbearing,  and  jmlicions, 
yet  decided  and  unwavering,  Sucli  control,  casen- 
tial  in  every  society-,  is  a  fundamental  condition  of 
the  just  and  successful  government  of  savage  tribes. 
It  becomes,  if  possible,  still  more  needful,  as  these^ 
through  missionary  and  colonial  contacts,  are  spon- 
taneously brought  into  a  semi-civilised  stage;  a  stage 
in  their  social  movement  the  most  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous of  all,  since  it  oscillates  between  an  inajKir- 
fect  but  long-established  order,  and  disguised  yet  real 
anarchy-  The  remarks  already  made  with  special 
reference  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Xcw 
Zealand  illustrate  this  fact,  and  also  show  why  it 
is  that  the  indirect  benefits  of  commercial  dealings 
and  colonial  contacts,  or  even  praiseworthy,  tliough 
too  generally  ill-directed,  missionarj''  efforts,  never 
can  supply  the  want  of  Government,  in  its  threefold 
function  of  protection,  guidance,  and  incorporation. 
The  first  and  third  offices  have  been  in  some  raea- 
tiure  understood  and  aimed  at;  but  our  ideas  and 
practice  are  much  more  defective  as  regards  the 
necessity  for  guidance,  and  the  conditions,  financial 
and  other,  for  guiding  native  populations.  These  last 
ehortcomings  arc,  I  believe,  the  principal  reason  why 
so  little  haa  been  as  yet  done  to  protect  and   incor- 

^  Geo  tiif)  paBBBge  olrcodj  quoted,  p.  528,  as  to  tlie  nou-perforoi' 
utco  OToa  of  our  contract*  q/  tal^  to  give  cii^vrii'gnuilfi  to  aatJTCS:  ^t^^ 
Bee  tte  3lap  of  Kevr  Zenkiid  belov. 
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porate  native  populations*  Some  further  illustra- 
tions, taken  irom  the  history  of  the  same  two  colo- 
nies, will  not,  therefore,  it  is  thought,  be  superfluous. 
They  relate  to  two  points  of  the  greatest  moment: 
first,  the  want  of  any  systematic  principles  of  govern- 
ment; and  secondly,  to  a  characteristic  feature  of 
this  state  of  non-govermnent,  and  one  of  peculiar 
importance — namely,  the  want  of  a  proper  agency, 
intermediate  between  the  colonial  governor  and  the 
chiefs, 

TFVriting  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
Kafir  war  of  1835,  the  Governor  (Sir  Benjamin 
D'Urban)  thus  stated  his  conviction;* 

"It  waa  sufficiently  obTJous  that  a  complete  end  effectnal  re- 
formation of  a  ayatem  of  proceeding  with  the  native  trlbea  {if 
that  might  be  called  a  system  which  seemed  to  have  been  guided  by 
no  fixed  prbiciplej  certainly  by  no  just  one)  had  become  absolntely 
necefi&ary." 

The  like  testimony  was,  at  the  same  period,  borne 
by  an  intelligent  and  impartial  Wesleyan  missionary, 
the  Rev,  William  Shaw.f 

"Not  only  haa  onr  Government  pnnnxed  no  efficient  measnreB 

for  the  improvement  of  the  Kafir  tribea,  but  the  plan  adopts 
for  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the  frontiar  has  been  extremely 
injndicioTtE.  Instead  of  a  regular  Byetem,  well  defined  and  pro^ 
perly  adapted  to  the  circumBtancea  of  the  country,  and  steadily 
acted  npoD,  there  has  be^n  nothing  like  a  system  at  all.  Sometimes 
the  mode  of  treatment  haa  been  harsh  and  severe,  at  other  times 
mild  and  conciliatory.  Occasionally  the  Kafirs  were  almoat 
ftightened  into  the  belief  that  we  intended  their  deBtruction, 
and  at  other  times  they  were  Buifered  to  carry  on  their  depre- 
dations i\ith  Buch  impoiiity  as  to  tempt  them  into  the  opinion 

*  ParL  Pftpera,  1635^  voL  xixix  p.  103,  Native  InhabiUnta  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

t  lb.  pp.  137-142. 
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that  we  were  afraid  of  them.  Tlireutening:s  were  occasionally 
denounced,  which  were  nerer  fulfilled.  The  effects  of  this  con- 
tradictorv  mode  of  proceediDg  aiwn  un  tmtutored  bnt  warlike 
race,  Btrong  from  their  number,  may  be  caailj  imagined  " 

On  the  second  point  the  same  writer  continuea: 

"In  consequence  of  certain  difliciiltieB  and  ecroples  reapecting 
intemationul  law  (the  absurdity  of  aj-ijilving  tlie  strict  rules  of 
which  in  the  intercourae  between  a  civil  imd  a  barbarous  people, 
I  shall  not  now  stop  to  [»rore)^  no  direct  and  oHicial  coramunica- 
tion  betwixt  the  chiefs  and  the  colonial  authoritieg  has  jet  been 
established;' 

This  state  of  tliino:9  contiiuied  unaltered  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  Kafir  war  of  1845^  after  ■\vhich  a 
decided  change  was  made,  and  something  like  syste- 
matic government,  and  proper  relations  with  the 
chiefs,  were  introduced  into  British  Kafraria, 

But  with  the  wamin;;  thus  tpven  before  our  eyes 
the  identical  mistake  was  made  in  New  Zealand,  as 
"will  appear  from  tlie  recent  testimony,  in  the  year 
1860,  of  (I  government  interpreter,  who  is  described 
as  possessing  the  most  extensive  information  about 
native  doings-* 

"  The  natives  generally  consider  themselveB  an  imhjimdent 
nafioTit  miil  not  anicnahl*-  to  British  hw.  Tliey  di sense  this  sub- 
ject with  j^at  BeriousteBS,  and  many  of  the  tribes  are  warmly 
fidvocatin^  the  ekction  of  a  Maori  king,  who  will,  it  ia  supposed, 
be  able  to  settle  all  their  grievances  and  quiet  the  troubles  of  the 
lied.  IL  may  be  asked,  wltzit  ia  being  done  to  lessen  the  discon- 
tent which  prevails  et'crfj  ti/icre  aniung  the  native  jieople?  The 
iiiHuoncG  of  the  niissionarj  Iwdies,  in  regard  to  the  Maori  popula- 
tioD,  has  ceased;  at  present  it  ia  a  mere  shadow.  The  iaflucnce 
of  gOTemment  is  daily  becoming  less,  otdmj.  in  a  tjr&tit  vicamre^ 
to  our  u^aftt  o/j^^stcm.  It  is  altogciLer  a  mustakcu  notion  to  sup- 
pose tbat  we  aie  attaching  the  natives  to  us,  and  Becuriiig  thdr 


•  New  ZeaUnd  ParL  Papers,  18C0,  quoted  from  Gorsfs  Maori 
King^  p.  57. 
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allegiance  to  the  crown  by  the  begtcwment  of  presents  and  grant* 
ing  loans-  In  most  instances  this  ie  positively  injorions,  foster- 
ing idlene«e  and  coTetoasneee,  and  csnaing  the  chiefs  to  lay  aslda 
that  self-respect  which  raised  them  so  far  above  the  generality  of 
barbarians." 

Again,  speaking  of  the  anarchy  of  native  districts, 
and  the  gro^vth  and  causes  of  the  Maori  king-move- 
ment, Mr.  Gorat  observes  :• 

"  So  absolutely  was  Waikato  neglected,  that  Mr.  Aehwell 
stated,  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  that, 
during  nineteen  years  before  the  'king-movement,'  he  could 
not  remember  more  than  three  or  foor  visiU  to  the  Waikato  by 
officials.  Sovereignty,  or  government,  in  the  aenae  of  a  power 
strong  enough  to  put  down  robbery  and  murder,  and  increafie  the 
common  happiness  by  enforcing  obedience  to  laws  for  the  com- 
mon good,  was  a  thing  unknown  to  the  uatives  of  New  Zealand 
when  they  signed  the  treaty  of  Waitangi,  and  is  unknown  to  loyal 
and  disloyal  alike  at  the  present  day/' 

The  sentiments  and  habits  produced  by  this  state 
of  non-government,  not  to  say  misrule,  should  be 
largely  taken  into  account  in  our  estimate  of  the 
moral  condition  of  savages.  In  all  attempts  to  rule 
barbarous  communities,  but  more  especially  those 
populations  which  have  been  thus  artificially  brought 
into  a  condition  of  social  anarqhy,  I  believe  that  a 
really  strong  government  is  essential;  always,  how- 
ever, remembering  that  the  conditions  of  strength 
are — a  wise  use  of  power,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
natives,  a  just  regard  to  public  opinion  among  them, 
and  an  esi>ecial  consideration  for  their  chiefs.  Thus 
imderstood,  I  think  the  following  remarksf  are  just, 
and  of  very  general  application : 

•  Maori  Kintf,  p.  40. 

t  By  Sir  Henry  PottingeTj  Governor  of  the  Cape  in  1B47  (after 
the  Kafir  war  of  1846-6).  Pari.  Paper*,  1847-8,  toL  xliii.  p.  43. 
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"  It  appearfi  to  me  evident  that  the  only  metliod  or  chance  of 
redairaing  andimproviog  the  moral  and  civil  condition  of  these 
tribes  is  by  placing  them,  for  the  present  at  least,  nndcr  a  strong 
and  Yigorons  goTermnent,  directed  by  a  refioliite  wjU,  by  democ- 
Btrating  to  them  beycnd  all  doubt  that  they  are  at  the  mercy  and 
diaijosal  of  that  government^  and  hy  afLtTwards  treating  them 
wilh  that  humanity,  kindness,  and  conciliation,  which  their  con- 
dnct  and  obedience  ma^  merit,  and  which  ia  most  worthy  of  a 
gi'cat  ciriliaed  nation  like  England." 


in.  PRDiiTrvE  SociETr  Amy  Western  Edbope* 

AVe  see,  then,  thnt  savage  and  semi-civilised  com- 
munities present,  with  great  variations  in  degree, 
marked  features  of  resemblance  amon^  themselves, 
and  no  less  of  contrast  mth  civilised  societj\  Amon^ 
these  contrasts  is  verj^  commonly  placed  an  alleged  in- 
capacity  for  progi'ess.*  Their  advances  are  no  doubt 
Blow,  and  rarely  pass  certain  limits.  It  camiot,  how- 
ever, be  thence  justly  concluded  that  they  are  incap- 
able of  being  raised  by  patience  and  judicious  efforts ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  great  disadvantages  of  ]>ast 
mismanagement,  experience  affords  some  proof  of  the 
contrarj'.  This  view  is,  I  think,  susfained  by  the  rc- 
Bults  of  modem  inquiry, f  combining  the  observations 
of  travellers  with  sur\'iving  traditions  and  relics  of 
the  past.  lender  favourable  and  eAcejitional  condi- 
tions, physical  and  social,  the  ''savages  of  Europe'*^ 
developed  themselves  by  slow  degrees,  and  became 

^  TbU  view  \a  fcirLiHed  Ijy  Jogjnaa^  cluiiiiug  tlie  Huncdon  of  reli- 
gion, &nd  BomotimcB  evan  aupportcd  by  misstBtiDg  facta  :  aoa  T_vlor*e 
E^'Hif  /7i»tnfj/  tf  Mankind,  pp,  10O-2,  for  a  striVing  example  of  siich 
misBtatement. 

f  See  Tylor,  Earht  History  of  Manl-hd ;  Lubbock.  Prefihtoric 
Times ;  Wilson,  Frthutor^'}  Man  ;  M'Lennan,  Primitivr  Marriofje. 

X  Gibbon,  Decline  andFall  of  the  Roman  Eiiijrin,  chap.  i.  note  83. 
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the  founders  of  classic  society  and  culture.  The 
direct  progenitors  of  Greek*  and  Ronianf  antiquity 
partook  deeply  of  the  characteristics  of  savage  commu- 
nities, and  the  cii'ilisation  of  their  descendants  retained 
plain  traces  of  the  primitive  and  fetishistic  state  of 
society-  Kome,  having  by  long  effort  raised  herself 
to  be  the  head  of  the  ancient  world,  incorporated  a 
great  variety  of  tribes,  to  the  full  as  savage  as  some 
which  we  have  had  to  deal  with.  Military  training, 
judicialj  and  administrative  institutions,  with  a  syste- 
matic initiation  into  her  language  and  the  arts  of 
peace,  were  the  instruments  of  this  transformation. 
The  Middle  Ages§  offer  still  nobler  proofs  of  the  just 
ascendency  of  civilised  over  savage  man,  through 
religious  devotedness,  guided  by  practical  wisdom, 
and  fortified  by  intellectual  and  social  superiority, 
their  inheritance  from  imperial  Rome. 

Modem  history  has  little  thAt  is  satisfactory  to 
show  as  regards  the  influence  of  Euroi>e  on  savage 
and  senii-ci\Tlised  commxmities,  although  the  me- 
mory of  Pcnn  and  his  labours  survive  as  a  beacon 
amidst  the  general  darkness.  The  four  great  mari- 
time and  colonising  jx)wers  of  Western  Europe — 

^  Mesnard,  Da  Polythliame  H^llinigue, 

■\  Fustel  de  Goulangea,  La  Cite  antique, 

X  It  hardly  admits  of  doubt  that  the  extraordmuy  flexibility  u 

well  as  breadth  of  the  Boman  jmiepmdeiice  arose  from  the  wise  use 
which  the  authoritioe,  in  early  times^  uniting  both  civil  and  military 
jutiadictionf  made  of  the  contacts  between  the  ruling  nation  and  the 
conquered  populations  of  Italy. 

g  Two  sources  of  this  ascendency  ore  well  described  in  the  follow^ 
ing  paas^e  relative  to  the  conversion  of  the  German  tribes  in  the 
eighth  century  to  Christianity:  "It  was  essential  that  those  efforts 
and  these  missions  should  be  associated  with  a  strong  political  power, 
Ulte  that  of  the  Franks^  and  a  universal  directing  authority,  like  that  of 
Borne."   Zeller,  Sittretwi9  aur  fMUtoire,  Moi/en  Atje,  p.  93, 
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SpaiiiT  England,  Holland,  and  France* — have  all, 
more  or  less,  incurred  this  blame;  proving  that^ 
great  as  has  been  the  progress  of  science  and  iii- 
diititi"}%  the  still  nobler  arts  of  government  and  mo- 
rality lag  behind.f  An  examination  of  the  historical 
relations  of  Western  Europe  ^v-ith  barbarous  peoples 
cannot  here  be  entered  upon;  but  tT>'o  rcntarka  of 
a  pnictical  clmructer  couiiecied  ^vith  these  relationi* 
may  be  olitrcd. 

Independently  of  colonisation,  the  growth  of  com- 
merce and  maritime  enterprise  has  fretpiently  led  to 
difficulties  between  the  Eurojit*an  Powers  themselves, 
arising  out  of  these  contiicts  with  bai-barous  peoples, 
In  recent  times  several  such  collisions  have  occurred 
between  England  and  France.J      These  conflicts — 

^  The  European  inhabitanta  in  French  oiloDJen  are  eubjected  to 
an  exceptional  n-ijiuif,  whicL^  however  necessary,  excites  the  disappro- 
bation of  those  who  claim  the  absolute  equality  of  aU  Frenchmen 
before  the  law  (see  Debate*  on  the  AiJdroaa  in  the  Corpn  Li^gialatif, 
18<>()).  The  recent  letter  of  the  Emperor  on  the  policy  of  Prano©  in 
Algeria.,  fu  regards  bodi  cirloniats  and  the  Arstb  tribes,  is  a  remarkable 
document;  worth  studying,  if  ouJy  as  ahowing  the  tendency  of  like 
ntuationfi  to  produce  like  reBulta,  despite  of  grent  differences  as  to  nLce. 
rehgiou,  and  institutions. 

j"  Thvrc'  LOii  be  no  doubt  that  the  greater  homogeneity  and  doaer 
resemblance,  a^  regards  social  coudJtioiia  and  the  art>H  of  war  and  peace, 
l>otweeu  unctQnt  nome  and  mediLEVnl  Europe,  ojid  thtir  respoctive  sub- 
jects among  the  barbarous  tribes,  had  a  large  influence  in  fadlitating 
tbo  gradual  incorporation  of  the  latter.  The  present  imperfect  cou- 
ititatioQ  of  science  and  industr}'  opposes  a  great  obstacle  to  the  incor- 
poration of  the  people  with  the  modem  framework  of  European  so- 
oioty ;  much  more  then  to  the  participation  of  barbarous  communities 
in  tho  civihintion  of  the  natioufi  of  Western  Europe.  \\Tiat  causeB  the 
difficulty,  however,  is  not  our  progrosa,  but  our  incomplete  and  lialting 
adyancfl.  through  a  long  period  of  tnuisition  and  anardij',  to  a  sound 
Mid  normal  condition  of  society.  Of  tliia  the  chief  chwacteristita 
mtiHt  hereafter  be  a  wide  sympathy  and  relative  appreciation^  supply- 
ing ihe  place  of  pbysicol  and  social  aJKnilies  by  comprehensive  and 
pereoyeriag,  and  at  the  same  time  flexible,  Btateamanship. 

X  For  example,  in  the  Society  lelandfl  (Otoheit©)  (seeGmTOi,  Frtunw 
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the  results  of  pride  of  power,  set  in  motion  by  mer- 
cantile cupidity,  and  not  unfrequently  fostered  by 
religious  fanaticism  or  exclusiveneas — are  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  because  the  combined  eiforts  and 
naval  forces  of  the  two  leading  European  Powers 
should  rather  be  directed  towards  the  protection  of 
feeble  communities  exposed  to  every  attack  from 
without,  and  too  frequently  the  victims  of  rapacity 
and  lawlessness.  There  are  few  subjects  in  relation 
to  which  the  combined  action  of  England  and  France 
is  more  needed  than  the  establishment  of  an  eflFective 
Naval  Police,  extending  to  all  seas  frequented  by 
European  commerce. 

Again,  the  comjmrison  of  Spanish  and  English 
colonisation  presents  a  contrast  which  deserves  a 
serious  consideration.  Notwithstanding  her  earlier 
barbarities  towards  the  native  West  Indians,  Spain* 
is  almost  the  only  European  countrj^  whose  govern- 
ment systematically  instituted  a  social  machinery  for 
the  protection  and  guidance  of  the  aborigines,  and 
who,  chiefly  through  the  labours  of  her  clergj',  has 
to  a  considerable  extent  incorix>rated  the  natives  with 
the  colonists.  The  real  and  honourable  success  of 
these  effortsf  is  attested  by  the  effective  amalgama- 
tion, through  intermarriage  and  otherwise,  of  a  very 
considerable  proix>rtion  of  the  natives  of  South  Ame- 


vnder  Lovia  PJiIlipjir,  chap,  ii.;  and  Quarterly  EetiwJ,  1859^  Tol  cvi 
"  The  Islands  of  the  Pacific")  and  m  the  Sandwich  Islands  (see  Manley 
Sopkins,  Stinffirifh  lAiatitlii). 

*  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Merivale,  Coto7tit<ition  and  th4  (hlonUty 
p.  6. 

f  See  Murray'3  Enn/i-lojHfilh  of  G<-ogrophtj^  part  iii.  book  iv.; 
Malte-Bran's  G^ugrfiphU ;  Knight'a  CffcfofKriUa  of  Geojruphjf,  \S55; 
Fullarton'a  Ginetk<r  of  the  World,  1859 ;  and  M*Cnlloch*B  Ghoffraphieat 
Dkthnar'j. 
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rica  with  the  European  civilisation,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  large  number  in  their  original  condition- 
Thus  in  Mexico,  out  of  a  population  computed  to 
number  about  5,000,000,  the  mixed  castes  (Mulattos 
and  Mestizos)  were  estimated  by  Humboldt  at 
2,400,000;  while  the  ludiaus,  descendiints  of  the 
original  possessors  of  Mexico,  survived  to  the  sup- 
posed amount  of  2,500,000,  and  were  more  than 
t\rice  aa  numerous  a5  the  white  race.  In  Brazil, 
Peru,  Chili,  and  other  states  of  South  America  (al- 
though no  accurate  census  of  the  population  exists), 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Europeanised  classes  arc  the  offspring 
of  mixed  marriages;  while  a  certain,  and  in  some 
cases  even  a  considerable,  part  of  the  native  uihabi- 
tiuits  has  been  more  or  lesa  civilised;  though,  no 
doubt,  there  is  much  room,  here  iis  elsewhere,  for 
further  improvement  and  a  better  treatment  of  the 
aborigines. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  with  some  a  fixed  creed, 
that  by  a  law  of  nature,  as  is  alleged,  aborigines 
must  give  vray  hehrt  English  colonisation;  and  this 
supposed  necessity  is  set  do^vn  not  to  our  deficiency 
in  Arisdom  or  forbearance,  but  to  the  superiority  of 
the  Ausflo-Sasou  race.  On  this  head  the  following 
remarks*  deserve  consideration,  since,  though  made 
with  special  reference  to  India,  they  are  quite  as 
applicable  to  the  subject  of  this  essay. 

'*  It  la  g;reatlj  to  be  desired,  on  tgtj  inanj  accoimts,  that  tliere 
sliodd  be  the  firecst  and  largeat  possible  accesa  of  Engliehiueu, 
At  the  Bamc  time,  for  the  |>ro(cctioD  of  the  people  from  the  Anglo^ 

*  Evidence  ot  R.  D.  MftDglea^  Esq.,  Parliamentary  Papers.  1859, 
eec  1,  vol.  iv,  *'  Colomsation  and  Settlement  of  Inilia,''  p,  5 ;  see  olao 
the  excellent  remwkB  in  Hurathouse's  Ncio  Zcahnd,  p.  112, 
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8axon, — ^whom  I  do  not  believe  to  be  an  altogether  hannless,  or, 
as  some  of  the  witneesea  described  him  to  the  coinmittee,  even  a 
highly-beneficent  animal, — under  Bnch  cireomfitanceB,  I  think  it 
is  essential  that  there  shonld  be  sufficient  eafe^ardg  for  the  pro- 
tection of  native  rights  and  interests.  I  believe  that  those  rights 
and  interests  are  in  mncb  more  danger  from  European  settlero 
than  from  the  Government;  at  the  same  time,  I  wish  it  to  be  un- 
derstood that  I  am  now,  and  have  alwaya  been,  an  advocate  in 
the  strongest  sense  for  the  largest  poasible  admission  of  Eaglish- 
men.  But  I  wish  the  Government  and  the  conrts  of  jnstice  to 
be  strengthened,  so  as  to  be  able  to  deal  with  them,  and  to  pre- 
Tcnt  them  from  doiag  wrong  and  doing  miBchief,  where  they 
might  do  such  great  good," 

IV,  Enolaito  and  her  Relations  with  Savage  and 
SEffl-civiLisED  Communities. 

The  dispositions  referred  to  in  the  passage  just 
quoted  are  due  far  less  to  peculiarities  of  race  than 
to  the  course. of  social  development  in  England.  The 
main  features  of  English  history  have  deeply  in* 
fluenced  English  character.  The  most  pervading  and 
general  of  these  historic  characteristics,  and  one 
closely  connected  with  the  present  subject,  is  that 
spirit  of  national  isolation,  and  even  exclusiveness, 
which  renders  it  so  difficult  for  English  governors 
and  colonists  to  assimilate  with  and  adapt  themselves, 
their  ways,  and  their  laws  to  differing  societies.  If 
this  tendency  makes  itself  felt  in  our  intercourse  with 
Western  nations,  how  much  more  must  it  influence 
our  relations  with  extra-occidental  communities,  and, 
most  of  all,  with  those  incapable  of  offering  any  solid 
resistance  to  encroachment-* 

o  See  an  artide  entiUed  "  Government  under  exceptiontU  circnm- 
Btancee,"  Pall-Mall  Gazelte,  13th  Febmary  1866.  **  W©  have  bnngled 
Ireland ;  ve  have  bungled  ludLa ;  we  have  bungled  Junaica ;  we  Have 
mismonagod  Cclte,  Kafirs,  Hiudooo,  Mftoria,  and  Negroes ;  and  all  from 
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Among  her  historic  features  as  devclojied  in  bii> 
dem  England,  three  of  the  prmcipal  also  require  t 
brief  notice,  since  they  have  materially  influenced  oar 
relatioiia  with  savage  aod  semi-civilised  conuouuitiest 
I  refer  to  her  Protestantism,  Parliamentary  govert 
meut,  and  Maritime  power,* 

The  situation  of  Great  Britain  brings  her,  beyoip] 
any  other  grower,  into  direct  communication  wilh  tlic 
imciviHsed  nations  of  the  earth  ;f  and  this  is  owiv 
to  the  voyao^a  of  discovery  which,  during  the 
three  centuries,  but  more  especially  in  the  eight 
centurj',  guxe  England  her  vo^t  colonial  dominii 
Ab  regards  barbarous  tribes,  the  relations  thus  ett^ 
blished  have  heeu  of  two  kinds,  external  or  internal; 
that  is,  either  simply  commercial  and  diplomatic,  cr 
colonial  and  governmentah  Such  external  relaticc* 
ore  in  many  cases  ^iniply  maritime,  as,  for  example. 
In,  the  Pacific,  where  our  coramerco  is  so  extended 
and  increasing.  Experience  has  abundantly  ehowu 
the  urgent  want  of  tribunals  armed  wth  sufficioil 
powers  to  prevent  and  punish  ^vrongs,  there  too  fre- 
quently committed  ^vith  impunity  by  British  <iuhj«!U 


the  sume  cause — becausQ  we  hrkve  refused  to  see  that  th«y  wen 
EuglishDiei],  or  have  f^tacied  ttiat  we  could  make  them  KngliduDM.' 
See  aUo  *^The  Anglo-Saxon  let  loose,"  Spfctof^yr,  21th  AUrdi  tttl 
For  a  striking  example  of  the  evil  effects  accrain^  to  natire  popolatutt 
from  tfaeworkiag  of  Einglish  lan^  aad  the  total  want  of  nnj-  wliplrtia 
of  them  to  n.  different  atote  of  aocie^,  see  the  jodicious  ranub  ^ 
Ur  Goi^t,  in  hiH  Maori  Ki/tQ^  on  our  dugnu^efal  lavs  t^^Mctuig  «§- 
ductioQ  and  adultery,  and  their  working;  unoog  the  abotif^v  of  Xf« 
Zealand.  A  great  part  of  the  dJiEcottie*  ae  to  tho  ItanA.  qnatm  li 
New  Zealand,  both  sodallj  and  politjoaUy^  haa  also  aprang  fiwa  At 
nnpliant  character  of  Eoglisli  Law,  and  tbe  neglect  to  a<lapt  it  \ij  L^ 

latlTO  enaotmoDl  to  native  iUeafl  and  in8titiitioa& 

^  Th«  complete  davelopzaant  of  theae  maj  be  reapectirdr 

to  the  iCth,  ITth,  and  Idth  oenttiriM. 

t  Aborigines  Beport,  Paiiiamjentwy  Papen,  1837,  toL  til  pL  3L 
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on  those  feeble  insular  communities,*  Estenml  re- 
lations of  a  territorial  character  frequently  arise  in 
English  settlements  with  reference  to  bordering  tribes. 
These  relations  have  hitherto  too  generally  been  of  a 
warlike  and  unsatisfactory  character;  although,  in 
more  recent  times,  efforts  to  place  things  on  a  better 
footing  have  been  prosecuted  with  some  success,f 

The  second  class  of  relations,  the  internal  or  go- 
vernmental, springs  from  colonisation;  and  these  have 
been  largely  influenced  by  our  religious  and  politi- 
cal characteristics — Protestantism  and  Parliamentary 
government. 

Respect  and  gratitude  are  deeply  due  to  the  va- 
rious Protestant  Churches  who  originated  and  carried 
through  or  aided  the  great  movement  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.  To  their  influence  also  is  owing,  in 
great  measure,  the  increasing  interest  felt  in  the  ab- 
origines inhabiting  our  colonies.J  The  gradual  aban- 
donment  of  transportation — a  measure  justly  asso* 
ciated  with  the  name  of  a  late  eminent  and  humane 
prelate  (Dr.  Whately) — also  deserves  special  mea- 

^  See  some  judicious  retoftrkB  in  the  Quarterly  Revmo,  Jime  1854, 
K>,  177-9. 

f  Ai  to  the  Kafir  trihea  bordering  on  British  Kafnui&  uid  NntUr 
Bee  Quarterly  Rfvintff,  1600,  toI  criii.,  "The  Cape  uid  South  Africa;" 
ftod  Haumnrt  Debate)^  18G5.  As  to  the  West  Coaat  of  Africa  and 
the  tribes  which  encompasa  our  settlements,  see  Earl  Grey'a  Cohnial 
Polietj;  but  coTopare  the  Report  on  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa,  Par- 
liamentorj  Fapen,  1SG5,  No,  412. 

I  The  AborigincB  Report  and  Evidence  (Parliamentarj  Papers, 
1836,  vol.  vii.;  and  1837,  vol,  viL)  contain  much  that  is  interesting. 
The  report  is,  indeed,  too  deeply  tinged  with  the  onesidedneaB  and 
defects  of  the  "nuasionary  policy**  abeady  described  (see  Bannister's 
British  Chhnia  and  the  Coiour^  Haca);  yet  some  of  the  recommend- 
ations have  great  practical  value ;  for  example,  the  inexpediency  of 
treaties ;  the  neceoaity  for  a  steady  administration  in  dealings  with 
natives ;  and  visits  by  ships  of  war  with  a  judicial  oommiaaion. 
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tion,  as  having  i-emoved  a  fatal  blot,  which  dt^furnied 
oxir  earlier  colonisation  and  lamentably  affected  the 
destinies  of  the  aborigines  of  the  English  con^'ict  set- 
tlements,* There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the 
picture,  a  reference  to  which  is  required  in  the  inter- 
ests both  of  truth  and  practical  wisdom,  I  pass  over 
the  too  abstract  character  of  Protestant  piTrpagaiid- 
ismjf  its  prejxjuderaut  dwelling  upon  the  Old  Tes- 
tament;! ^"^^  ^^^  antipathies  not  unfrefiuently  mani- 
fested towards  other  Churches,  and  even  among  the 
Tarious  Protestant  denominatious.^  These  often  have 
iraportiince  with  reference  to  natives;  yet  they  are 
secondary'  as  compared  mth  the  influence  of  what  has 
not  unaptly  been  called  the  ^*  Jlissionary  Policy." 
Its  leadinj^  characteristic  consists,  as  already  pointed 
out,  in  an  attitude  of  well-intended,  but  weak  and 
often  misleadinff,  patronage  towards  the  natives ; 
of  mistrust,  exelusiveness,  and  at  times  hostility  to- 
wards the  colonists-  It  is  time  that  in  former  times 
the  neglect  of  the  imperial  government,  and  the  in- 
ferior character  of  our  colonisation,  and  alao  in  some 
cases — especially  as  regards  the  olave  colonies — the 
total  falsity  of  the  relations  betAvcen  classes,  seemed 
to  render  any  other  course  impossible.  Yet  there  is 
some  reason  for  belieATiig  that  better  results  would, 


*  Parliamentary  Papers,  1&44,  toI.  xjexIf.  AoBtraUan  Aborigines, 
New  South  Wales,  pp.  l-:i35, 

-f  Furliameatajy  Paptjrs,  1 844,  roL  xxxiv,,  Auatralijui  Aborigiuea. 

}  "  Pai  Mttrire/'  Frascr^a  Mi/<f<i:dnfy  Outobor  1865. 

§  TlionMon'a  Jveii^  ^mlaaii,  vol,  i,  p.  J!22,     A  HooH  cbief  wroto  to 

Qneea  Victorifl  aa  follows:  "When  the  miaaioiuiriea  firat  came,  Lbey 
(the  nalivea)  were  told  the  Church  of  England  was  the  oni^  true 
Church  ;  hut  th^re  ar^  ntw  thrte  trut:  Churtkc»"  {Anglican,  Wedeyan, 
and  Homan  Catholic).  Parliameutarf  P&pers,  Id^U,  quoted  iu  Thom- 
■oUf  vol.  i.  p,  ^22.  3ec  abo  Vacaihn  Tourisis^  1SIj3-4;  aud  Lady  D.  Qor- 
dnUk'z  Lattcrt  from  the  Chi}ie. 
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even  under  the  mo3t  disadvantageous  circumst^iceB, 
have  followed,  had  the  missionaries  entertmned 
juster  and  com|jleter  views  of  the  real  wants  of  the 
natives,  and  urged  these  persistently,  but  in  a  more 
conciliating  spirit,  upon  the  colonists,  the  local  and 
imperial  government,  and  the  British  public*  The 
difficulties  incident  to  the  contact  of  colonists  with 
natives  are  in  themselves  sufficiently  great;  and, 
having  regard  to  the  improved  character  of  our  sett- 
lers, and  the  increased  power  of  public  opinion  every 
where,  I  cannot  but  see  grave  dangers  in  according 
a  predominant  influence  to  the  *^  missionary  policy," 
whether  propounded  by  '  aborigines'  protection  so- 
cieties' or  missionaries. 

The  Parliamentary  system,  so  characteristic  of 
England,  has  materially  influenced  her  relations  with 
savage  and  semi-civilised  communities.  These  relations 
have  been,  indirectly  but  very  powerfully,  affected 
by  each  of  tlie  three  successive  phases  of  the  Colonial 
policy  pursued  by  Great  Britain,  During  the  earliest 
and  longest  phase,  which  is  especially  illustrated  by 
the  Xorth  American  colonies,  the  colonists  seem  to 
have  been  left  extremely  free  as  regards  the  internal 
administration  of  affairs,!  ^°*1  under  this  head  was 
classed  their  dealings  with  the  aborigines.  The 
treatment  these  received  is  certainly  not  calculated 
to  inspire  much  confidence  in  the  views  and  conduct 
of  colonists  when  left  entirely  to  themselves.     Yet 

^  I  have  been  struck,  in  pem^ng  tho  papen  and  works  relating 
both  to  the  Cape  and  New  Zealand,  to  &id  that  the  Wealeyan  mifl- 
uonaricfl  have  combined  an  independent  attitude  with  a  apirit  of  fair- 
DCfls,  which,  far  from  injuriiig  thoir  influence^  has  tended  to  give  a  just 
weight  to  their  counseta  aa  regards  the  treatment  of  the  nativea. 

t  See  Herivale'a  Cohnieation  and  th€  Colonics,  and  Lord  Buiy'a 
Ex&lu9  of  the  Western  Xatiant, 
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in  applying  this  experience,  a  large  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  improved  morality"  and  increased 
force  of  public  opinion  in  our  own  times;  changes 
which,  directly  and  indirectly,  have  already  influenced 
and,  it  may  be  expected,  will  more  and  more  in- 
flaenee  the  chflracter  of  British  timignmts  and  colo 
Dial  society,*  Besides,  competent  authorities")"  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sniTeriui^  endured 
by  the  aborigines  under  the  earliest  regime  were 
l^e,  if  at  alL  diminished,  or  their  lot  improved 
imder  the  second  phase  of  British  parliamentary  nile, 
The  leading  characteristic  of  this  second  phase 
was  that  concentration  of  power  and  increa^d  con- 
trol by  the  Imperial  govemment,  which,  commencing 
with  the  American  revolution  and  greatly  ao^meutcd 
during  the  war  with  France,  was  continued  down 
to  a  very  recent  period-  The  adniim&tration  of 
native  aSairs  in  *^  Crown  colonies^'  by  the  Go* 
vemor,  assisted  only  by  a  legislatire  council  nomi- 
nated by  himself^  has  presented,  during  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  especially  in  its 
second  generation,  and  since  the  awakening  o£ 
public  syii^[>athy  with  oppressed  or  n^lected  co- 
loured races,  much  valuable  experience  and  many 
boDOurable  efforts.  Tet  it  does  not  possess  that 
complete  character  of  excellence  which  could  entitle 
us  to  hold  up  this  phase  of  imperial  policy  sa  n  model 

'  It  Mil^  bvwerier,  be  maabered  il»t  tlua  ■niplMjr^tiiwi  in  tin 
^mxmriar  of  Uw  omigruiU  011I5  take«  ^Jaco  alcn-l^,  uad  vrnm*  mz.- 
twftely  vitb  tlw  tokmj  uid  e^m  vitli  t^  psrtinlar  lonHly  in  tiM 
maa^  ooIodj.    Uoceorer,  ai  Um  beet,  tbcre  miwmji  k  a  oooudasUa 
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of  wisdom  and  humanity,  even  if  altered  circum- 
stances permitted  its  unmodified  continuance.  Fairly 
to  judge  this  Imperial  regime^  however,  and  its 
dealings  with  tiie  aborigines,  it  19  essential  to  bear 
in  mind  two  matters.  The  great  difficulties  it  en- 
countered,— in  some  cases  inherited  from  the  earlier 
policy  oi  laissez-faire^  in  others  created  by  the  home 
government,  —  presented  serious  obstacles  to  its 
success.  Again,  even  where  such  difficulties  were 
absent,  we  have  to  take  largely  into  account  the 
extreme  imperfection  of  our  knowledge  of  native 
society,  and  our  ignorance  of  the  best  mode  of  go- 
verning the  aborigines,  aggravated,  not  unirequently, 
by  insufficient  funds,  and  the  constant  pressure  of 
immigration.  As  an  example  of  the  first  class  of 
difficulties  thus  artificially  created,  may  be  cited  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  unrestricted  and 
unregulated  colonisation,  tolerated,  if  not  sanctioned, 
by  the  Dutch  Government  down  to  the  final  cessioa 
of  the  colony  to  England  in  1806,  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  chief  obstacles  encountered  by  the  British 
governors.  Under  the  same  class  fall  the  colonies  of 
New  South  Wales  and  TasmMiia,  in  which  the  trans- 
portation system  almost  completely  neutralised  the 
efibrts  made  to  save  and  improve  lie  aborigines; 
effijrts  which,  it  should  be  stated,  were  approved  and 
aided  by  the  colonists,*  The  second  class  of  difficul- 
ties is  but  too  well  illustrated  by  the  case  of  New 
Zealand.  There  also,  no  doubt,  the  antecedents  and 
circumstances  of  our  colonisation  largely  and  injuri- 
ously influenced  the  result.  Yet  the  errors  and  ehort- 
cominga  of  the  Imperial  policy,  previous  to  the  intro- 

*  Se«  Par].  Papers,  1644,  vol.  xxxiv.     Aboriginefl  AtutraJian  Colo- 
nies, New  South  W&ltt,  Booth  Aiiatrali&,  and  Weetem  AoBtrilia. 


SrfGLAJTO  ATD 


'v|'rv«(<7ntadrc  infldtudons  into  tbe  cdkajj 

airilucnble  to  an  insufficient  a{^irccutioa 

■  ^^iackis  to  be  overcome  in  r&isng  a  »- 

'\  buwever  naturally  snperior  the  nee 

ligation,  And  the  wsnt  of  a  eontpreben- 

ii4>«^  )4lUK  umriy  began,  and  persistently  followed,  for 

-Lvctiou,   grndttnce,  and  incorporation   of  tbe 

Tbu^T  for  example,  aa   ba»  been  already 

y   L>ue«  the  important  bearings  of  "  systematic 

.itiuu"  irere  never  understood  in  referetice  to 

i^giu  ur  made  an  integral  part  of  oor  native  policy. 

\  tVvr  indications  mu*t  suffice  for  the  third  and 
lUMuctituits  pbftse  of  Cotomal  policj",  upon  which  tre 
hikv^  recently  entered.  In  reference  to  tbis  phase  it 
^jjj^^m  justly  said  :* 

**  To  tem  to  onr  own  colooies.  vm  tliere  ctgt  Hoch  a  Ust  ^tcd 

WttrmtMOuiigiren  tons?   I  will  notdetpRirof  the^reaiaiC 

ftalbim  svir  gjiven  to  9ixy  nee  being  tdred  bj  m — the  problem 

\  i>(  bow  a  colony,  when  it  hu  arrived  at  maturitr,  majr  yet  remani 

bl  iUmdoc  with  the  mother  oonnLry." 

The  hist  fivcand-twentj-  years  have  developed  in 
our  principal  colonics  a  growing  reaction  agfunat  the 
prvi^onderancc  of  the  Imperial  government,  which 
has  finally  resulted  in  a  Etate  of  semi-emaacipatioaf 
indicated  by  tbe  granting  of  representative  institu- 
tfons.  Tbi»  new  phase  has  created  and  actually  pre- 
wtMxts  nmnifold  difficulties  in  reference  to  a  just  and 
humane  treatment  of  tbe  aborigines.  With  regard 
to  them,  tbe  later  direction  of  the  imperial  policy 
at  least  taukd  to  acquire  a  chamcter  of  greater  dis- 
intcrestetlness,  comprehensiveness,  and  steadiness, 
qualities  essential  for  the  government  of  natives  by 

«  ^v«chof  Ur.  W.  E.  FoTster,  HJ*.,  at  Bndfocd,  lOth  Juouj 
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Europeans.  The  continuance  of  such  a  policy  was 
deeply  compromised  by  the  new  system  of  colonial 
self-government,  es])ecially  in  its  earlier  period  of 
transition.  That  this  was  in  fact  the  case  hardly 
admits  of  doubt,  and  two  ob™us  reasons  can  be 
Q&signed  for  the  result  The  colonial  Assembly,  exer- 
cising control  over  the  finances  of  the  colony,  could 
practically  defeat  any  scheme  of  the  Imperial  go- 
vernment or  its  representative  for  the  manat^ement 
of  the  natives,  for  which  funds  had  not  been  pro- 
vided by  the  British  Parliament,  or  resen'ed  under 
express  stipulation  out  of  colonial  funds.  Again,  the 
assembly,  even  while  abandoning  the  administration 
of  native  affairs,  njiight,  in  the  absence  of  any  express 
Btipulation,  claim  legislative  authority  over  the  natives^ 
—  perhaps  more  numerous  than  the  settlers,  — who 
were  neither  socially  fitted,  nor  politically  qualified, 
to  take  any  effective  share  in  the  so-called  represen- 
tative government.  Thus  was  too  often  created  a 
disastrous  system  of  double  government,  there  being 
nowhere  any  effective  power,  or  consequently  any  real 
responsibility. 

For  the  full  comprehension  of  this  aspect  of  our 
subject,  it  is  further  necessary  to  consider,  that  this 
third  and  actual  phase  of  colonial  policy  has  been^ 
and  must  continue  to  be,  essentially  a  compromise, 
and  therefore  presents  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
inherent  in  every  tranaiiional  policy.  Viewed  in  this 
light  a  distinction  is  observable,  the  practical  import- 
ance of  which  has  not,  I  think,  been  adequately  appre- 
ciated, between  colonies  which  only  received  a  repre- 
sentative constitution,  and  those  which  also  demanded 
and  obtained  a  complete  parliamentary  system.  The 
first  conferred  on  the  colony  the  control  of  the  fin* 

pp 


ances  and  legislative  power ;  tbe  second  superatlded  nu- 
iiister^  res]x>D3ible  to  an  assemblyowiDg  no  alleo^ance 
to  the  governor,  but  in  every  way  controlling  him. 
The  constitution  of  the  Cnpe  of  Good  Hope  (granted 
in  1850)  furnishes  an  example  of  the  former  class» 
and  the  liistorj'  of  this  colony  nvitfa  reference  to 
Eritiah  TCafraria  proves  that  such  an  arrangement, 
when  bona  fide  accepted  by  the  colonists  and  accom- 
panied by  judicious  stipulations^  is  not  only  consistent 
with,  but  conducive  to,  a  wise  and  successful  native 
policy.  The  history  of  New  Zealand,  on  the  other 
hand,  since  the  granting  of  the  constitution  in  1853, 
but  pflrticularly  since  the  establishment  of  a  respon- 
sible ministry  in  185G,  reveals  the  complications  and 
danorers  which  must  attend  a  double  crovemment — 
one  side  representing  the  crown,  and  having  com- 
mand of  the  army,  the  other  representinji  the  co- 
lony,  and  holding  the  purse, — where  better  arrange- 
pients  are  not  made  by  the  political  forethought  of 
imperial  statesmen,  or  their  place  supplied  by  a  wise 
moderation,  hardly  to  be  expected  from  a  young  and 
aspiring  assembly  of  half- emancipated  colonists-* 

^Moch  TaJuaLle  mfomution  cm  this  topic  wiH  be  fotmd  in  the 
report  on  Colonial  STililary  Eipenditnre^  Pari,  Papers,  1361.  vol,  xiii_ 
Se«  Ihf^  rt^olntipiiA  of  the  Select  Committee,  Report,  p,  r>.  and  pirtica- 
Inrly  resolntioD  il^  aa  to  the  mode  in  vhich  the  mother  country  shoiUd 
conduct  bet  colouiol  policy  \  and  eapeciany  the  apedieucy  of  uot  neffo- 
tiufinij,  but  sitnply  annouiiciiig  to  the  colony — of  coorec^  after  doe 
icqnity,  &nr)  irren  ronanltation.  where  this  in  feiuible — the  tfrms  on 
irbic})  alono  imperial  assistAnce^  nAval,  military,  or  otherwise,  iriUbe 
granted 
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V,  The  Colonies  as  intebmediate  links  between 
England  and  Savage  ob  SEMi'CrviLiSED  Commu- 

NTTIES. 

The  Coloured  and  White  popialation  of  the  principal  Britiah 
colonies,  taken  from  the  Colonial  cenHua,  1860-1.  ParL  Papers, 
1863,  No.  147. 


Africa, 
West  Coast  of  Africa    •    ,    .    . 
Southern  Airica,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  British  Kafraria     , 

ColoQl«d. 

199,517 

129,167 
145,633 
307,200 

392 

102,156 
11,950 

2,650 

TotAl  in  or  near  AMca 

781,517 

117,348 

Ajcerioa, 
North   America  (not  inclnding 
Hadson's  Bay  Company)   .     . 
"West  Indies  (ialanda  and  main- 

84,807 
967,294 

3,259,754 
54,650 

ToUd  in  America 

1,002,101 

3,314,404 

AUSTKALABtA — AtJU'J'iUUA. 

14,589 

26,704 

15,000 

765 

UToretnm 

8 

351,045 

522,240 

41,000- 

126,065^ 

15,691 

90,209 

Total  in  Australia  (exelnaiyc  of 
Weetem  Aostralta)    .     .     . 

57,066 

1,146,251 

NewZkahth). 

56,049 

99,021 

Grand  total 

1,896,733 

4,677,024 

sao 
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The  foregoing  table  shows  the  comparnrivc  num- 
ber yf  the  coloured  aiid  white  populations  of  the 
jjrmc^>ul  British  colonies,  excluding  territories  which 
are  »imply  inilitarj-  stations  or  mercantile  factories- 
The  native  populationa  of  all  these  colonies  have  a 
certain  similitude  to  each  other,  which  ia  best  de- 
scribed by  their  profound  contrast  with  the  character 
couimon  to  the  Asiatic  nations  referred  to  in  the  prc- 
\iuua  essays.  The  i>opulations  of  Lidia^  China,  and 
Jajum  possess  an  ancient  ci\'ilisation  and  organised 
social  life,  generally  speaking  imbued  with  a  theo- 
cratic element  or  something  cqulyalcut  thereto,  and 
presenting  a  strong  resistance  to  European  eucroach- 
menta.  On  the  other  hand,  the  communities  inhablt- 
iug  our  colonial  possessions  have  little  social  union, 
and  no  such  poUtical  coherence  as  could  enable  them 
to  mthstand  the  disintegrating  influence  of  colonial 
contacts-  A  second  contrast  between  the  subject  of 
this  and  the  preceding  essays  is  presented  by  the 
comparative  numbers  of  the  European  ix)pulation  in 
the  Asiatic  regions  and  our  colonial  possessions.  In 
the  subject  prox-inces  of  India,  and  still  more  in  the 
mercantile  factories  of  China  and  Japan,  the  English 
inliAbitants  are  relatively  few,  and  rarely  acquire  the 
ideas  and  habits  of  permanent  settlers,  Xo  doubt 
some  of  our  so-called  colonies  also  partake  of  this 
character,  as  for  example  tlie  British  settlements  of 
WestemAfrica  and  the  Mauritins,  The  same  may  be 
stated  even  as  to  the  West  Indies,  although  these 
last  approximate  much  more  nearly  to  the  tj-pe  of 
genuine  colonies,  those  in  which  the  Euroj>ean  ]>opiila- 
tion  not  only  preponderates  politically  but  settles  per- 
manently, steadily  if  not  rapidly  increasing  in  number.* 

*  Sm  Uw  iiiloTPBting  work  bj  U,  DutaI,  entitled  Hitlairt  dt  tEmi* 
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The  British  colonies,  thus  regarded  and  charac- 
terised, present  two  veiy  distinct  types,  which, 
though  no  doubt  having  certain  |K)int3  in  common, 
require  to  be  carefully  distinguished.  The  first  chtss 
includes  those  colonial  settlements  in  which  the  na- 
tiveB  have  long  been,  to  a  eert^n  extent,  incorpo- 
rated; such  incorporation,  however,  mainly  consist- 
ing in  an  enforced  submission  to  the  European  laws 
and  adniinistTation,  with  little  or  no  participation  in 
the  social  advantages  of  European  civilisation.  The 
second  class  of  colonies  embraces  native  populations 
which,  although  thoy  may  in  some  degree  indirectly 
participate  in  the  benefits  of  European  civilisation, 
and  may  e^-en  recognise  our  formal  sovereignty,  have 
maintained,  more  or  less,  socially  and  politically,  an 
independent  and  national  existence.  The  attitude 
of  the  native  population  in  the  former  class  of  colo- 
nies is,  generally  speaking,  peaceful^  submissive,  and 
even  servile ;  that  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the 
latter  class,  if  not  openly  hostile  to  the  colonists,  at 
least  threatens  disturbance  and  war.  The  one  class 
is  typified  in  the  Hottentot  population  of  the  Cape, 
and  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies;  the  other  ia  re- 
presented by  the  Kafirs  (British  Eafraria  and  Natal), 
and  the  Maoris, 

Each  of  these  types  of  our  colonial  relations  with 
nborighies  would  merit  a  separate  and  careful  ex- 
amination; but  the  unavoidable  limits  of  this  essay, 
with  other  reasons,*  induce  me  to  select  that  which 

'^  In  accordanco  vith  tho  importance  which  should  bo  attached  to 
a  juat  jnelhii'I  for  the  solution  of  the  difficult  probtems  inTolvcd  in  the 
rolationa  betwoen  civilised  acid  nndviliaed  mm,  1  would  ask  ittention 
to  a  principle,  too  little  regiirded,  vis.  that  of  proceeding  from  the 
simpla  to  tbo  complex.  This  princzple  would,  I  believe^  alone  jnstiff 
the  prior  treatment  of  the  acoond  cIas  of  casca  aboro  referred  to.     No 


EXGI-AVB  axd 


is  presented  by  tbe  history  of  our  mtnwTFrttirpn  it  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  «nd  in  Xew  ^**^— ^ 


VI,  The  Capk  op  Good  Hope*  asd  Xew  Zeaiatd. 

TbeadoptiQO  of  aiotrad  |xactkal  pciGcjr  towards 
the  ftbor^hMS  depends,  I  belkve,  to  a  modi  greater 
extent  tkaa  m  cowwDly  nqipased,  on  tbe  snion  itf 
Tieva,  at  caioe  camfnhemArt  and  aoc^nte,  respect- 
Mig  the  rliM^rtogkrir^  offlTs^  Efe,  and  tJhc  dtoa- 
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tion  of  native  communities,  with  just  conceptions  of 
the  historic  development  of  the  nations  that  com- 
pose AVestem  Europe.  The  illustrations  already 
given,  and  intended  to  enforce  this  principle,  have 
been  chiefly  furnished  by  two  English  colonies,  se- 
lected as  being  strikingly  confirmative  of  it.  It  is 
not  possible  here  to  present  a  detailed  account  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  New  Zealand,  and  their 
lengthened  and  complicated  history ;  but  the  following 
brief  sketch  of  each  may,  it  is  hoped,  at  least  assist 
independent  inquiry,  and  illustrate  some  general 
views  of  practical  importance.  These  two  colonies 
are  grouped  together,  because  they  present  remark- 
able points  both  of  resemblance  and  of  contrast. 
Philosophically  considered,  they  prove  the  subor- 
dination of  race  to  social  development.  Long  re- 
garded as  "irreclaimable  savages,^*  the  Kafirs  are 
now,  it  may  be  hoped,  undergoing  a  gradual  amelio- 
jjation,  the  result  of  an  improved  govermnent,  which, 
u  made  sufficiently  compreliensive,  and  persevered 
in,  bids  fair  to  succeed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
undoubted  mental  superiority  of  the  Maoris  has  not 


tion  (s«e  a  Repoirt  on  the  Hottentot  Population,  Pari.  Papers,  1838, 
vol.  xxi.,  and  BunbnTj'a  Cajtf).  The  effects  of  their  enalaved  and 
neglected  condition  surrive  their  legal  emancipation,  and  appear^  as 
far  as  I  can  learn,  to  continne  without  much  change  for  the  better. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  inAufficient  compensation  awarded  to  the 
Dutch  Blaveholdera  at  the  Cape  hy  the  British  Government  (see  Na- 
pier's South  A/ricd)  nearly  drove  them  into  rebellion^  This,  with 
other  cauees  of  discontent,  caused  an  extensive  emigration,  the  result 
of  which  was  an  attempt  (defeated,  however,)  to  colonise  Natal,  1842-5, 
and  the  foundation  of  two  independent  states  on  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  Cape  colony — viz.  the  Trans-Taal  Republic,  and  the  Orange 
Biver  Free  State.  The  Dutch  inhabitants  of  the  latter  have  been  for 
Bome  months  past,  and  still  are,  at  war  with  the  Banoutoe,  uatire 
inhabitants  of  the  territory  between  them  and  Natal,  and  also  hranohea 
of  the  Kafir  tribes. 


AM 


&:(  ClA^iD  ATiB 


■1  tin;  iiiL"!iuichoIy  consequences  of  a  policy 
,  with  excellent  aims,  overlooked  or  miicon- 
'  tlw  essential  conditiona  of  a  verj"  difficult 
lJi'ut>ltiu»  HistoricuUy  regarded,  the  circumstances 
o£  lli*jf*o  two  settlements  diiFered  widely.  The  Capo 
^VJUi  aji  ancient  colony  ncqiiired  Iiy  conquest,  and 
iulwriting  difficulties  which  sprang  from  previous 
ac^lcct  and  misinanagcmeut ;  while  Xew  Zealand, 
a  British  settlement  comparatively  modem,  was  os- 
tensibly colonised  in  accordance  vrith  principles  of 
juatice  and  liunmnity,  though  here  also  the  European 
contacts  antecedent  to  systematic  colonisation  created 
great  difficultiesp  Their  later  development  also  has 
diverged;  since  the  conversion  of  a  crown  colony  into 
one  endowed  with  representative  institutions  has  in 
the  first  case  wrought  no  harm;  in  the  second  the 
wune  change,  somewhat  diftereiitly  carried  out,  in- 
creased existing  and  created  new  evils.  "When  these 
considerations  are  diil}'  combined,  and  supplemented 
with  a  study  of  the  respective  localities,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  a  comparison  of  the  two  colonies  may 
afford  leseons  of  practical  moment,  affecting  the 
future  policy  of  England  towards  savage  and  send- 
civiUsed  communities. 


THE  KAFIRS.* 

Wlien  conquest  (1806),  confirmed  by  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna,  converted  the  original  settlement  of  the 

*  The  Map  bus  been  constructed  for  th3  illustratioa  of  this  essay. 
The  following  bookfl  may  be  consulted  with  advuntoge.  in  aildittoc  to 
the  PttrliamcDtary  Papers :  Kapler's  ^tith  A/rk-tt ;  ilrs.  Ward's  K(tjir 
Warfi ;  Bunbtiry's  CWz-c ;  Cole,  The  Oi/'c  un'i  fhc  Kttjit'^ ;  Tht;  Qwnttrty 
JUvUw,  IflfiO,  vol  oriii.  "  The  Cap©  and  South  Africa  f  Casolia,  Ln 
J///^/.'.  //ip;  the  Rev.  L.  Grout's  Zuhi-Ltrnd  (Natal)> 


^  Tji*  ft^  .VW 


mi 
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Dutch  East  India  Company  (1652)  into  a  British 
colony,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  extended  nearly  to 
its  present  boundaries.  These  included  native  in- 
habitants of  two  races,  the  Hottentots,  reduced  m 
number,  and  in  a  state  of  legal  or  virtual  slavery, 
occupying  tlie  western  section,  and  the  Kafirs.  Of 
these  a  few  dwelt,  intermingled  with  Dutch  settlers, 
within  the  eastern  boundary  (Great  Fish  River), 
while  the  great  majority,  embracing  a  number  of 
distinct  yet  cognate  tribes,  inhabited  the  vast  regions 
lying  east  of  the  colony  and  reaching  north  as  far  as 
the  present  Trans-Vaal  Republic*  The  Kafir  tribes 
were  pastoral,  and  chiefly  lived  on  nulk,  the  produce 
of  numerous  herds,  owned  in  great  part  by  the  chiefs, 
who  thus  maintmned  their  authority,  while  feeding 
the  dependent  population.  The  country  was  little 
fitted  for  agriculture;  and  thus  the  Dutch  boers 
(fanners)  were  equally  pastoral  as  the  natives,  and 
hardly  less  nomadic,  in  their  pursuits-  Wide  un- 
feneed  farms,  with  superior  cattle  of  European  breed 
badly  guarded,  stimulated  theft  and  promoted  law- 
lessness, which  the  system  of  *  commandos'  and  indis- 
criminate reprisals  was  little  calculated  to  restrain. 
Thus  inevitably  arose  the  various  "little  wars" 
which,  for  half  a  century  of  British  rule,  wasted 
millions,  ruined  settlers,  and  cost  many  valuable 
lives. 

Besides  minor  conflicts,  there  were  three  ter- 
rible struggles  for  mastery — the  war  of  1819,  that 
of  1834-5,  and  the  prolonged  conflict  of  1846-52, 
The  first  arose  partly  out  of  the  earlier  expulsion 
of  the  Amakosa  Kafirs,  in  1811,  from  the  Zuurefeld 
(between  the  Sunday  and  Fish  rivers),  partly  fi-om 
a  remarkable  transaction — a  treaty  made  with  an  in- 
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ferior  chief,  mistatenly  assumed  to  have  authority 
over  the  neighbouring  trihea,  as  a  consequence  of 
Tiolating  which,  punishment  by  confiscation  of  ter- 
ritoiy  was  inflicted  on  this  chief  for  not  enforcing 
what  he  had  no  power  to  enforce^  and  on  the  other 
chiefs  for  not  performing  what  they  never  promised 
to  perform.  The  Zuurefeld  was  then  constituted  the 
province  of  Albany,  and  (1820)  peopled  with  British 
colonists.  At  the  same  time  it  was  stipulated  that 
the  eastward  district^  between  the  Fi&li  and  Keis- 
kamma  Rivers,  should  remain  unoccupied;  but  this 
a^eement  was  never  enforced,  and  the  tribes, — at 
times  allowed  to  occupy  the  so-called  *'  ceded  terri- 
torj,"  their  ancient  haunts,  consecrated  by  ancestral 
memories  and  tombs,  at  times  capriciously  expelled, 
even  to  make  room  for  hated  enemies  (the  Hottentot 
Kat  River  settlement), — again  broke  into  the  colony. 
This  second  war  of  1834-5  might  have  been  foUowed 
by  better  arrangements,  after^vards  adopted  (1846- 
52),  but  set  aside  by  the  "missionary  jwlicy"  then 
supreme  in  the  Colonial  Office.  Thus  matters  went 
back  to  their  former  state^  and  a  truce  often  years 
was  followed  by  the  third  nnd  most  formidable  strug- 
gle, extending  from  18iO  to  1852- 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  occasional  threat-  . 
eiiings  (particularly  of  a.  rising  in  1857),  but  they 
have  rather  indicated  the  diminished  force  of  the 
dangerous  tendencies  of  savage  life,  and  the  growing 
ascendency  of  European  civilisation  and  British  go- 
vernment. This  rcsultj  though  doubtless  aided  by 
circumstances,  ia  mainly  due  to  wiser  arrangements, 
and  a  juster,  more  humane,  and  firmer  administra- 
tion. It  is  suflicient  to  say  that  the  reorganisation 
here  indicated,    prepared  by    Governors  Pottinger, 
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Smith,  and  Cathcart  (1846-54),  and  developed  by 
Sir  George  Grey  (1854-61),  was  based  on  territorml 
arrangementfl  under  which  the  *'  ceded  territory" 
was  erected  mto  the  British  province  of  Victoria, 
and  ^^  British  Ka&aria,"  situate  between  the  Keis- 
kamma  and  Kei  rivers,  was  constituted  a  military 
dependency  of  the  Cape  colony,  and  placed  imder 
tlie  undivided  rule  of  the  governor-  Part  was  set 
aside  as  a  "  Crown-reserve"  (see  Map),  a  mountainous 
district  cont^ning  the  strongholds  of  the  tribes,  who 
were  removed  thence  into  the  lower  country,  as  being 
less  adapted  for  aggression,  and  more  fevourable  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  which  have  been  since  duly 
encouraged.  The  British  authorities  wisely  resist- 
ing the  suggestions  of  a  portion  of  the  colonists,  and 
having  regard  to  the  real  cause  of  the  native  out- 
breaks, based  their  territorial  arrangements  neither 
ou  confiscation, — whether  as  a  punishment  or  an  illu- 
sory device  for  paying  the  cost  of  war, — nor  on  colo- 
nisation^  but  on  considerations  of  govemmenL  These 
embraced  mihtary  and  civil  control;  the  first  being 
organised  through  the  Reserve  and  various  Forts  (see 
Map),  the  second  through  administrative  measures, — 
pohtical  superintendents,  magistrates,  and  an  armed 
police, — combined  with  industrial  and  educational 
agencies,  including  public  works — roads,  irrigation, 
&c. — ^and  schools.  The  whole  scheme  was  conso- 
lidated by  wise  fijiancial  arrangements;  the  entire 
cost  of  governing  the  dependency  being  estimated  at 
100,000/,  per  annum,  of  which  the  Imperial  exche- 
quer gave  40,000/.,  the  Colony  (for  an  armed  police 
of  750  men)  40,000/,,  while  a  hut-tax  with  other 
native  taxes  supplied  the  balance-  It  is  only  just  to 
add  that  the  colonial  Representative  Assembly  (first 
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created  in  1850)  concurred  m  these  financial 
rangements.  With  the  Increfising  revenue  of  thi 
native  temtOTY,  etill  scantily  inhabited  by  settler 
and  the  continuance  of  security,  the  Imperial  grani 
has  been  gradually  diminished,  and  finally  ivithH 
drax^Ti;*  ivhile  British  Kafraria  was  last  yea 
united  with  the  Cape  colony.  Though  the  excep- 
tional government  will  thus  bo,  in  form,  discon^ 
tinned-  in  substance  it  must  long  he  necessary.  II 
is  to  he  hoped  that  no  sudden  change  in  the  admiJ 
nistration  may  be  introduced,  but  that  governor  anc 
colony  ivill  harmoniously  cooperate  in  just  and 
litic  measures  for  the  effective  incorporation  of  fel^ 
low  suljjects  still  very  backward^  and  who  must 
necessity'  long  continue  to  be  practically  unrepr 
sented  in  the  Colonial  -:Vssembly,J 


THE  MA0EIS,5 

The  characteristics  of  itaori  society,  and  the  hia 
torical  development  of  English  civilisation,  have  com« 

®  The  imperial  military  ©Tpenditnre  is  still,  howerer,  very  la 
OTer2;W,O0i7f.forldG3-0,  mcludiDgLhelmpGriiLl'Cape  Mounted  Blfl^ 

f  2d  Vict,  c  5,  and  see  Haiuard's  DubaUfi,  1 8G^. 

^  It  W  irorth^  of  atl^ation  that  the  Cape  ot  Good  Hope  is  now 
preaentiiig  the  two  conatfiatioiiAl  diffionltiea  bo  strongly  illustrsted  b^J 
y(^v  Zeidand,  viz.  the  wbh  of  the  cobnistA  for  ^'  reapODsible  govera-' 
meet."  and  their  anxiety  for  local,  as  distinguished  from  centnl,  go- 
Tcnunent,    As  to  the  fii^  point,  great  caie  \dl!  t>e  t^nisite ;  ns  to  tkej 
second,  both  colonies  have  suffered  from  not  attending  to  Ihe  princip 
which  subordinate  political  arnLng<emeiits  to  social  grouping  and  I 
torical    doTclopmeat.     (See  below,  p.  5^3;    and  the    ob^erv^tiona  id 
Wilmot^  Otjw  of  Gort*/  ^'^p^i  pp.  ^-1-5,) 

§  The  Map  is  based  on  Rever&]  embodied  in  recent  VraX.  Pap«TS.I 
The  foUowiag  works,  among  others,  hare  been  consulted:  Thomson^l 
Siviy  i/  X<tr  ZcalonJ,  IBo'J;  Hursthooso,  NttD Zealand,  2d  ed.  1661  ;| 
Hocksteiter,  Xea-Sc^hnd,  18fi3 1  Wt^mimltr Rev.  voL  xxt.  18C4,  *■  NcttJ 
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bined  to  produce  peculiar  complications  in  New 
Zealand.  I  propose  briefly  to  indicate  their  origin 
and  results. 

First  Period:  pr&^tn^  ths  British  settlement  {about  1400  A.D. 
—1840). 

The  Maoris,  of  Polynesian  origin  (see  Map),  were 
estimated  by  Captain  Cook  (1769)  at  about  100,000; 
while  their  numbers  do  not  now  exceed  56,000. 
They  hare  always  lived  partly  by  the  spontaneous 
produce  of  the  sea,  rivers,  and  land,  partly  by  a  rude 
nomadic  agriculture.  The  difficulties,  direct  and  in- 
direct, arising  out  of  the  tribal  tenure,  have  been 
already  pointed  out.  The  Maoris  showed  a  great 
aptitude  for  acquiring  European  ideas;  though,  for 
want  of  better  culture,  the  acquisition  has  been  su* 
perficial  only.  They  were  also  great  travellers,  and 
eager  for  information,  knowing  all  that  passed  in  their 
own  islands,  and  much  elsewhere.  Their  numerous 
and  scattered  tribes,  each  consisting  of  from  10  to  50 
families,  were  located  in  villages  and  pas  (see  Map), 
some  inland  on  lakes  and  rivers,  but  the  majority  along 
the  coast.  They  had  early  apportioned  among  them- 
selves and  claimed  the  entire  islands;  but  the  great 
mass  of  the  natives  were  inhabitants  of  the  North 
Island,  and  especially  of  its  northernmost  portion.* 

The  antecedents  of  this  British  settlement  were 


Zealand  :*"  Gorat,  M<ioriKinj^  1864  ;  Fnwer'a  Magazine,  Ctet.  18G5, ''  Pai 
Hariro  ■"  Fartnigtdly  Rfricir,  Nov.  1»  1865, "  Maori  Mohammedanism  ;" 
Baaby,  Neic  Zealand,  1865 ;  Fox,  The  War  in  New  Zealand,  1866. 

^  The  few  and  weak  tribea  of  the  South  Idand  (aambering  only 
about  1,500)  aold  their  daima  to  40,000,000  acrea  for  a  few  thousand 
pounds.  The  QCgotiations  for  purchaao  extended  over  many  years, 
and  part  of  the  conaideration  waa  the  eatablishment  of  hospitals,  and 
other  special  benefitB.    These  promiflea,  howev^,  were  never  fulfilled 
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unique  in  the  history  of  colonisation.  During  70 
yeara  (17S9-1840)  English  contnctg  multiplied;  first 
eomtnercial  (whalers  and  sealers),  then  religious  (the 
earliest  niisaion  was  founded  in  1814),  finally  an 
irregular  planting  of  settlers,  chiefly  of  an  inferior 
claas.  These  various  contacts  had  their  principal  aeat 
fibout  the  Bay  of  Islands  (see  Map),  and  the  con- 
sequent anarchy  led  to  the  establishment  there  of  a 
British  rcftident  (1832).  The  epoch  was  character- 
ised by  two  conflicting  tendencies,  the  ''miasionary 
policy"  opposed  to  all  colonisation,*  and  the  recent 
policy  of ''aystematic  colonisation."  The  first  was 
predominnnt  in  the  Colonial  Office,  the  second  {fa- 
voured in  the  House  of  Commons)  inspired  the 
colonising  expedition  of  the  New  Zealand  Company 
j(1839-40),  which  at  once  obliged  the  Government 
to  asBGrt  the  Crown's  supremacy.f 


S6c<mdPenod:  Imperial ruh  (iQ^OSSy 

The  imperial  instructions  were  marked  by  a  right 
spirit,  and  plainly  contemplated  the  foundation  of  a 
colony  for  the  equal  benefit  of  Europeans  and  Natives. 
The  treaty  of  Waitangi  (1840,  see  before,  p.  526), 
signed  by  the  majority  of  the  chiefs^  provided  for  both 
territory  and  sovereignty;  surrendeiTng  the  ^ right  of 
preemption'  and  political  authority  to  the  Queen, 
Tvho,  iu  return,  guaranteed  to  the  Maoris  their  lands 
and  possessions,  together  with  "  her  Mftje9tj'''s  royal 
protection,  and  all  the  privileges  of  British  subjects-" 


hy  iheGovGmm^nt  [WfBtm'nster  JieSicic,  voLxxt,  p.  431)-  No  wonder, 
tberefor^f  thit  these  Boiztbem  natives  "were  deiicribfldH  in  1858^  on  being 
*'  Tsry  poor/'     Pari,  PnpoiB,  I860,  voL  iJvii,  Ko.  492,  p.  33. 

•  See  before,  p.  550,  aod  Pari.  Papera.  1837-8,  vol.  xii.  p.  243. 

t  Pari  Papers,  1844,  vol  xiii->  Report  Select  Com.  New  Zealand 
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A  Government,  buying  cheap  and  selling  dear,  but 
conferring  no  direct  benefit  on  the  natives,  naturally 
aroused  discontent.  Yet  the  real  cause  of  disaster 
was  not  the  '  preemptive  right^  alone;*  but  its  exercise 
coupled  with  our  neglect  of  the  duties  of  sovereignty, 
The  observance  ofthese  would  have  efFectually  warded 
off  land-leagues  and  Maori-king  movements.f 

Auckland,  in  the  remote  north,  was  chosen  by  the 
imperial  governor  for  the  capital  and  seat  of  govern- 
ment; while  the  extensive  settlements  (1839-40)  of 
the  New  Zealand  Company  were  situated  some  400 
miles  off  in  the  southemly  regions  (see  Map).  An 
imperial  commissioner  was  sent  to  investigate  all  land- 
claims;  and  .the  delay,  with  other  incidents  attendant 
on  the  inquiry,  irritated  the  settlers,  and  in  various 
ways  aroused  distrust  among  the  natives.  Hence 
sprang  disorders,  to  meet  which  the  Company  impro- 
vised a  sort  of  government;  a  proceeding  speedily 
resented  by  the  governor,  who  thus  inaugurated  a 
policy,  afterwards  pursued  with  unhappy  success  to- 
wards the  natives,  and  which  consisted  in  three  essen- 
tial points — to  undertake  to  govern,  not  to  govern, 
and  lastly  to  punish  for  not  obeying. 

The  difficulty  of  governing  such  numerous  and 
scattered  tribes  was  indeed  very  great;  but  no  sys- 
tematic effort  was  made  to  provide  for  law  and  order, 
even  as  regarded  the  native  population  intermingled 
with  or  adjoining  the  British  settlements^  After 
the  first  troubled  years  (1840-5),  an  era  of  outward 
quiet  and  colonial  prosperity  ensued,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Sir  George  Grey   (1845-53),    But 

*  Weafmin^Ur  Review,  1864,  Tol  ixt.  p.  430. 

f  Gorat,  Maori  Kingy  p.  39, 

I  Fur  a  atriking  iiutaiico  of  ihia  neglect  and  its  nmlta,  see  Oont, 

Maori  Kinfft  p,  389, 
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his  kindly  intercourse  wns  never  completed  hy  n 
efficient  system.     We  find,  indeed,  Maoris  employ 
on  public  works,  hospitals  provided,  nnd  schools  en- 
couragedp     Yet  even  these  "were   imperfect;    trib 
property  and  filtliy  dwellings  continued;  \vhile  poll' 
tical   agencies,    a   resident  magistracy,*  and    [Jolic 
hardly  existed   m   native  districts.     The  govemor'a 
'sugar  and  flour'  policy,    based  on   presents  to  th 
chiefs,  was  despised  and  resented  hy  the  ranss,  on' 
distrusted  by  the  more  enHghtened  teiv  of  the  coL 
nists. 


red 


Tliird Period:  Impertal-Cohmal ruh  (1853-CG). 

Their  general  habits,  want  of  individual  property,'^ 

and  j^^norance  of  the  English  language,!  ^  prepared 
the  natives  for  the  coming  change  in  the  form  of  ire 
vemmont.  The  constitution,  carried  out  in  185J 
troduccd  a  new  element — the  colonial  Assembly,  soon^ 
after  (185G)  completed  by  a  "responsible  mhiistry.*'^^ 
I  would  here  point  attention  to  a  broad  distinctionj^ 
seldom  sufficiently  appreciated,  between  our  qenei'ctl 
and  our  special  native  policy;  the  first  conceniiiig 
remedial  and  preventire  measures,  the  second  the 
justice  and  expediency  of  a  military  inter\^ention- 
The  special  policy  directly  embraces  the  second  half 
of  the  period  under  consideration,  that  of  the  tivo 
successive  wars  (1860-1  and  1863-6,  see  Map).  The 
general  pohcy  relates  to  its  first  Imlf  (1853-60),  diu"- 
ing  which  the  seeds  of  previous  neglect  ripened,  and 
the  sjTnptoms  of  future  revolt  became  manifest.     ItMl 

^  The  Reaident  Magiatiates  Act,  1S49»  was  Tory  defective,  and  hat 
few  appoiutmentB  were  made,  then  or  fiinca,  in  iiatire  diatricta  (» 

^  Tlio  raUdonariefl,  ooDBietentlj  QDougb,  novor  taught  it.    QiiortfirJ^ 
iZfwifUT,  June  1S64,  p.  20, 
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leading  feature  is  a  humiliating  and  disastrous  stru;];- 
gle  between  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  governments 
for  the  management  of  the  natives,  caused  partly  by 
mjudicioua  or  inadequate  arrangements  under  the 
imperial  constitution,  partly  by  the  uncompromising 
ambition  and  ill-judged  economy  of  the  Colonial  As- 
sembly and  Ministry. 

The  Constitution  had  to  provide  for  two  objects, 
and  to  adjust  two  elements.  The  chief  object  was 
to  ffovem;  yet,  as  regarded  the  Maoris,  the  Imperial 
Act  (15  &  16  Vict,  c,  72)  merely  reserved  a  power 
to  ftpt  nside  native  districts,  ■without  making  or  stipu- 
lating for  on  adequate  financial  provision.  The  an- 
nual subsidy  (which  never  exceeded  42,000/,)  was 
withdrawn,  and  7,500/.  alone  was  reser^-ed  for  native 
purposes,  of  which  5,000/,  was  devoted  to  schools. 
The  second  object,  Jand-buj/mff^  was  retained  as  an 
imperial  ftmctiou,  and  charged  on  the  above  fund; 
while  the  Governor  received  no  powers  for  indivi- 
dualising tribal  land,  even  to  the  extent  of  complet- 
ing previous  contracts  (see  before,  p.  528),  Of  the 
two  elements,  the  Assembly  represented  gaieraly  the 
Provincial  Councils  local  interests;  both  necessary, 
yet  each  in  its  way  a  source  of  danger.  Two  pro- 
vinces had  been  added  (Otago,  1840;  Canterbury, 
1850)  to  the  four  original  ones  (1840) ;  and  centrali- 
sation lor  common  action,  though  difficult,  was  very 
desirable,  indeed  indispensable.  The  relative  propor- 
tions between  the  Native  and  European  populations^ 
their  re^^pective  distribution  and  history,*  pointed, 
however,  to  two  or  three  distinct  groups — Auckland; 
Taranald  and  Wellington;  and  the  three  southernmost 
provinces — as  requiring  special  arrangements.     But 

■*  Beo  Map  \  ftnd  Thorason'o  Ntw  ZtaJand,  AppendiK,  Uble  i 
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this  fact  was  overloobed^  fuid  in  consequence  those 
best  acquainted  ivitli  the  JIaoris,  and  most  exposed 
to  dangt;r  and  losa  from  war,  were  liable  to  see  tlieir 
opinions  overruled  by  a  parliamentary  majority  in  the 
General  Assembly,*  On  the  other  hand,  provincial 
councils,  with  dedwc  superintendents,  were  an:iioii9 
to  Acquire  hind,  and,  though  la\'ish  as  to  what  directly 
concerned  European,!  prtrsimonioua  as  regarded  na- 
tive interests.  The  Constitution  encouraged  these 
tendencies  by  blending  the  two  chief  sources  of  re- 
venue, the  land-sales  and  customs;  a  disposition  ag- 
gravated by  the  Assembly,  who  forthwith  lianded 
over  the  entire  management  and  proceeds  of  the 
Cro^Ti- lands  (expressly  intrusted  to  iheia  by  the 
Imperial  Act),  together  with  three-eighths  of  the 
customs,  to  the  provincial  councils. 

The  Assembly  pursued  a  course  which  plainly 
showed  their  itmorance  or  disrecjard  of  the  extreme 
danger  of  leavuig  the  native  i>olicy  in  statu  qm\ 
When,  in  1856,  a  "responsible  Ministry"  was  finally 
'Created,  the  Governor  reserved  the  management  of  the 
natives  as  an  impej^ial  question.  The  Colouiol  Minis- 
try rclactantly  assented  to  this;  but  they  and  the 
Assembly,  on  the  plea  that  the  understanding  did  not 
bind  them  to  give  the  Governor  extraordiuary  ^Kiwers, 
persistently   refused  to    make  such    arrangements,! 

*  Thifl  ftctaally  occarred  in  reference  to  the  firet  or  TarnnaM  war. 

+  See  Hurathouse'a  Kcw  Ztahnd.  pp.  1G6-76, 

J  A  connected  seriea  of  bills  was  introduced  (185G-8)  by  the  Colo- 
nial ftlioifitry,  to  organise  &  govemnient  in  Hfttive  diatricta  and  gra- 
dually to  indindnalue  tribal  lend.  The  scheme  of  a  ivhole  y/ns  adour- 
able;  but  it  placed  the  admititKtratjou  undvr  the  tilufltug  ^'leapomable 
Miuistfy,"  The  Governor  and  Home  Govcrnmont  rafuaod  th*^  con- 
petit  to  the  principal  biH  (The  Xattre  TerntnrTftI  Rights  Bill),  unlesa 
eomoHtftblc  and  independent  bodj  wci'e  fonoeil,  fairlj  representing  'ill 
interests.    The  Miniatrj,  howeTer,  could  perceire  in  thia  nothing  bat 
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legislative  or  financial,*  as  might  have  rendered  a 
joint  government,  always  difficult,  at  least  possible. 
It  is,  however,  just  to  say  that  the  Colonial  Ministry 
made  an  effort  (1857-8)  to  create  an  efficient  ma- 
gistracy for  native  districts,  which  seems  to  have 
failed  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  Imperial 
Land-purchase,  then  united  with  the  Native  depart- 
ment, f 

This  struggle  for  power  lasted  until  1863,  when 
the  British  Government  refused,  shortly  before  the 
second  war  began,  to  continue  the  joint  management 
of  the  Maoris,  which  thenceforth  devolved  upon  the 
colony;  the  imperial  authorities  simply  reserving  the 
control  of  military  arrangements,  with  the  power  of 
refusing  to  sanction  or  cooperate  in  what  it  might  not 
approve.  Facts,  I  think,  contradict  the  assertion  of 
the,  British  minister,  that  *'the  system  of  imperial 
trusteeship  was,  before  1856,  real  and  eflective;''J 
and  the  convenient  hypothesis  which  attributes  all 
the  disasters  to  "  representative  govermnent/'§  But 
a  grave  responsibility  must  rest  with  the  Assembly 
and  Ministry  who  would  make  no  adequate  provision 
for  governing  the  natives,  and  who,  though  not  legally 

"i  narroT  jealouay  of  Colonial  interference"  {Parliainentary  Papera, 
18G0,  Tol.  zlfii.  No.  492,  p.  30),  and  ftcoordingly  the  Bcheme  feU  to  the 
ground. 

°  The  Coloni&l  Aasemblj  uid  UinUtrj  were  willing  to  grant 
IGfOOOZ,  per  annum  for  native  purposes  (including  t^e  7500/.  roserved 
on  the  Civil  li^t),  provided  the  mtiti  management  were  conceded  to 
them  \  bnt  on  no  other  tenna.  Somewhat  later^  after  the  first  war 
(1860-t),  the  Ajuembly  voted  26,000/.  a-year  for  the  like  purpose  In 
the  year  I8G1, 100,000^  was  spent  on  European  official  salahee  in  the 
North  Island  alone ;  777^  on  native  magistrates  in  hoth  islands.  Far- 
liamentary  Papen,  1862,  vol  zxxvii.  Noa.  3040  and  3049,  p.  32. 

t  Gorst  a  Maori  King,  pp.  109-23. 

J  Parliamentary  Papers,  1863,  voL  Ktxriii  Na  177,  p.  UL 

§  Ibid.  1861,  vol  xiiiev.  2036. 
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rOApOQrtible,  actively  supported  and  urged  a  Tvarlike 

This  ^/imrtZ  policy  raises  two  distinct  questions : 
first,  was  the  military  intervention,  ha\'ing  rcg'jtrd  to 
the  antecedents,  justifiable  or  wise?  secondlVi  did  the 
l^articular  circumstances  warrant  it?  Attention  is  in 
general  too  exclusively  fixed  on  the  second  qno^tion, 
n-liich  involves,  as  to  one  war  (Tarnnaki,  1860-1),  the 
intricacies  of  a  tribal  history  and  title;  as  to  the  other 
(Waikato,  18G3>G)  certain  native  atrocities,  deplorable 
thou(!;h  not  nnprovoked.  The  original  cause  of  war 
— tiie  forcibla  seizure  of  the  "Waitara  block"  (see 
Jlap)^  now  proved  to  have  been  illegalf — was,  and 
indeed  still  is,  defended  as  the  legitinmte  and  neces- 
sarj^  assertion  of  the  Queen's  sovcrei;^tj^  at^ninst  law- 
less combination.  We  may  justly  hesitate  tu  accept 
this  solution,  when  it  appears  that  a  provincial  coun- 
cil (New  Plymouth)  petitioned  to  have  the  tribal 
tenure  disreffflrJcd,J  and  that  the  unusual  price  of 
20.*-  per  acre  was  paid  for  this  land,§  which,  though 
small  (about  700  acres),  comprised  the  only  good 
harbour  near  the  settlement.  Yet  even  were  it  other- 
wise, and  making  every  allowance  for  the  peculiai'  po- 
sition of  a  settlement  hampered  by  want  of  space  to 
expand,  it  must  be  regretted  that  the  earliest  asser- 

'  II  hM  tK«Q  said  Uiat  thore  would  have  been  no  vrvxs  in  New  Zea- 

Und,  had  the  Cu1odl»(4  beoti  made  responiuLile  for  the  cousequeixcefl. 
The  double  govemment  was  no  doubt  a  great  evil ;  but  I  doubt  thU 
pontioD,  having  r^giuii  tit  the  high  tone  taken  by  the  Coloninl  MiDistry 
«s  to  tbe  moral  obli^tioQS  of  the  mother  coimtry,  and  the  difipositioa 
sliowD  then  &nd  «iDce  to  kj  nil  the  blame  of  neglect  and  miat^ke  on 
the  ImperiAl  authorities. 

t  jrMWtiM&T^^rwWjlSGliVoLiiT.  pp.  464-5;  and  ParhnuieutEiry 
PHmo,  1964,  MaiUL 

J   Weth'iinatfr  Rrvirwi"^  1S64,  voL  nV.  p.  -15". 

S  ParfiamfnlATT  Papers,  1  SCO.  vol  ilviL  No.  552,  p.  50. 
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tion  of  "  British  law  in  a  British  settlement"*  should 
have  been  in  the  interest  of  British  land-buying. 

But  the  first  of  the  above  questions  is  that  really 
at  issue.  The  answer  must,  I  believe,  be  in  the  ne- 
gative, whether  we  examine  the  local  antecedents  of 
each  war,  or  the  antecedents  common  to  both  the 
Taranald  *  land-league*  and  the  Waitato  '  king- 
movement.'  The  general  success  of  land 'buying 
(see  Jlap)  should  be  contrasted  with  the  just  and 
growing  discontent  of  the  Maoris  towards  a  govern- 
ment which  conferred  on  them  no  "  privileges  of 
British  subjects,"  unless  it  were  that  of  being  treated, 
when  occasion  served,  as  British  'rebels.*  The  just 
and  wise  policy  would  have  been  to  wait;  introducing 
law  and  order  among  the  more  friendly  tribes,  and 
leaving  this  gradually  to  work  a  change  for  the  better 
among  the  ill*diaposed- 

Ou  this  ground  alone,  therefore,  I  regard  the 
measures  (New  Zealand  Settlements  Act  and  Native 
Rebellion  Suppression  Act,  1863)  passed  by  the  As- 
sembly shortly  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  second 
or  Waikato  war,  and  which  provided  an  indiscrimi- 
nate and  arbitrary  scheme  of  confiscation  (see  Map) 
and  punishment,  as  being  defensible  neither  in  justice 
nor  [)olicy.  Severe  precautions  and  even  stringent 
measures  had,  indeed,  become  necessary  ^f  but  an 
equitable  and  forbearing  spirit  was  equally  so.  The 
entire  scheme,  as  pro|X)sed  and  in  part  carried  into 
effect,  seems  highly  objectionable  and  illusory.     The 

«  Hurathousc^B  New  Zealand,  p.  GOO, 

f  On  this  ground,  I  think  that  the  ao^estion  of  the  Home  Gk)Teni- 
ment  to  substitnte  cession  for  confisc4tioD  was  nnwiae  ■  bat  the  Colo- 
niflta,  in  complaining  that  thia  step  and  the  inaction  of  the  Britiah 
troop6  prolonged  the  war,  forget  their  aonrce  in  the  ^  Confiscatioxi 
scheme/ 
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plan  devised  for  British  Kafraria  (see  before,  p.  587] 

■was  revei'sed.  Confiscfltion  was  adopted  not  as  a 
military  precaution;  but  to  punish  the  natives,  to  in- 
demnify the  settlers,  and  to  promote  colonisation  by 
plantinr^  20,000  settlers  in  a  territorj^  "  the  most  ft?r- 
tile  and  attractive  m  the  island,"*  The  sales  of  con- 
fiscated land  have  proved  financially  a  failure  ;f  and 
the  partial  importation  of  settlers  has  driven  the  dis- 
contented section  of  the  natives  into  the  mountains*  J 
Yet  the  Colonists  have  given  indications  of  a 
more  humane  and  mser  policy,  in  ways  before  al- 
luded to,  and  confirmed  by  more  recent  acts.§  Hav- 
ing at  last  obtmned  complete  self-government,  and 
evincing  a  detenmuation  to  dispense  with  military 
aid,  as  far  as  possible,  it  may  be  hoped  that  they 
will  evince  real  statesmanship,  redeem  their  repeated 
pledges,  and  treat  the  Maoris  as  fellow-men  and  ^^  Bri- 
tish subjects/'  The  Imperial  Government  have,  I 
think,  a  twofold  dut;-.  Avoiding  all  needleas  irri- 
tation, and  making  a  liberal  provision  for  pecuniary 
obligations  justly  incurred  by  past  mismanagement, 
the  Home  Office  should  refuse  their  cooperation 
with  questionable  projects  ;||    and,  while  conceding 

"  Farlianientary  Fapen*,  I8fi2,  vx>l.  xxxviL  Ko.  2708,  p.  *2. 

t  Ibid-  lft<lf>,  February,  p-  191. 

%  Tbeir  dflngeroua  ftttitiide  appears  plainly  from  Mr.  Fox's  recent 
booi^  and  especially  the  passage  (p,  24G)  in  which  he  thm^  the  Home 
Government  to  remove  the  r>,lMi  troops  still  left.  The  wide-spread 
■Pai'Marire*  fanaticiwo,  begtm  in  1S63  and  closely  connected  with 
pohticAl  diaaffection^  ia  a  further  and  serinufl  difficulty, 

§  Particularly  the  Act  ot  18G2.  for  facilitating  tho  indiTidnalUa- 
tiou  of  tribal  titlee  through  a  TribauJiI,  and  reoent  declatatiotiH  of  the 
Miniatry  and  A^embly. 

II  The  New-Zealand  Settlements  Act,  1863  (amended  in  1864,  ond 
liniited  in  its  duration  to  December  ]*C5)»  has  never  been  allowed  by 
the  Cro^m,  and  it  woald  seem  that  ita  allowance  will  depend  on  that 
of  the  aubaequent  Act,18G5,continQiiig  it.  ParLPaporB,  16U5  and  1SG6. 
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the  ample  freedom  necessary  for  responability,  se- 
cure Buch  fundamental  arrangements*  as  may  best 
consist  with  obligations  deliberately  incurred,  and 
conduce  to  the  advantage  of  all  the  subjects — Euro- 
pean  and  Maori — of  the  British  Crown  in  New  Zea- 
land- 

VII,  Concluding  Rbmabks, 

The  future  of  Savage  and  Semi-civilised  commu- 
nities— the  difficulties  arising  from  past  neglect  and 
mismanagement,  and  our  im()erfect  conceptions,  being 
duly  weighed — is  not  hopeless.  On  the  contrary,  the 
worst  results  to  them  of  European  contacts,  whether 
purely  commercial  or  colonial,  are  essentially  due  to 
social  causes,  which,  once  distinctly  apprehended,  fall 
within  human  control.  Science,  .vindicating  yet  guid- 
ing philanthropy,  vrith  increasing  force  estabUshes  as 
a  fundamental  doctrine  the  "Unity  of  the  race  and 
the  leadership  of  the  West,"t  A  few  remarks  will 
be  offered,  pointing  out  its  special  and  practical  in- 
terest as  affecting  the  doctrines  of  uncivilised  popu- 
lations. 

Jlodem  scientific  thought,  while  taking  due  ac- 
count of  climate,  geographical  features,  and  race, 
increasingly  subordinates  them  to  those  fimdamental 

^  These  ArrangemoDta  are  of  three  Bortn — 1,  Military:  it  vontd 
Beem  neceasAry  to  h&Te  Btattoua,  u  in  British  Kofniria.  2.  Conatitn- 
ttonaj :  the  recent  removal  of  the  capital  to  Wellington,  while  tuefol 
for  genemV  seems  likely  to  eohanc^  the  difficultiee  of  local,  govem- 
ment,  unlcfls  some  provision  be  made  for  grouping  and  protincial  m- 
perintenclence  (see  before,  p.  593,  and  Timu^  25th  April  1366).  3. 
Financial :  the  present  state  of  the  general  and  proTincial  financial 
arrangetneut^  is  most  imperfect  and  embarrassing  (see  before,  p.  594, 
and  ParL  Papers,  18G6,  February,  p.  I8G.  See  the  note  in  Army  Esti- 
mates,  Pari  Papers,  ISSti,  p.  106,  aa  to  the  terms  of  Imperial  aid. 

t  See  the  first  Essay  in  this  Tolmne. 
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law3  of  social  grouping  and  historical  development 
Tvhich,  though  greatly  modified  bj'  circumstances, 
are  essentially  general.*  When  viewed  'm  this  way 
the  condition  of  existmg  savage  tribes  throws  light 
on  the  remote  origin  of  our  own  advanced  civilisa- 
tion- The  philosophy  of  history  thus  inspires  a  con- 
Tiction  that  the  feeble  steps  of  priniitiTe  humanity 
may  be  hereafter  no  longer  oppressed,  but  sustained 
and  strengthened  by  the  hand  of  civilised  man.  But 
the  same  philosophy  i>oiiits  to  Western  Europe  as  the 
appropriate  organ  of  this  support  and  progressive  im- 
pulse,  as  consisting  of  those  nations  on  whom  a  long 
inheritance  of  civilisation  has  devolved  the  duty  and 
noble  task  of  wielding  its  great  powers  for  tlie  ad- 
vantage of  weak  and  backward  populations. 

This  duty,  liowever,  presents  extraordinaiy  diffi- 
culties, indicated  in  the  present  Essay,  and  which  I 
will  briefly  recapitulate,  believing  that  clearer  know- 
ledge must  facilitate  ultimate  victory. 

I  would  premise  that  the  general  conception  just 
stated  as  linking  the  extremes  uf  barbarous  and  civi- 
lised society,  requires,  in  reference  to  the  pi'oseut 
subject^  a  twotbkl  modificatiuji,  equally  necessary 
for  scientific  precision  and  practical  usefubees,  "Fo- 
reign relations,"  at  first  sight,  would  seem  to  exclude 
all  but  border  tribes  or  independent  islands.  Yet 
the  term  is  only  too  applicable  to  communities  wliich, 
whether  it  be  from  the  siirvivhig  effects  of  slavery 
(the  Hottentot-s  and  West  Indian  Negroes),  or  from 
the  results  of  neglect  and  error  (the  Kafirs  and  Ma- 
oris), are  not  really  incorporated  with,  and  therefore, 
in   effect,    remain    outside    of  Western    civilisation, 

"  See  Quatrcfoges,  *'  L'TJcitf"  Je  \a,  Ejice  Lumaiae,"  Rever.  des  Deiu! 
Mondea,  1800  ani  18GI,  and  M'Lennana  Primitive  Marrxage^  Ptofnoo. 
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Again,  while  merely  commercial  relations  remain 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  European  nations, 
their  respective  Colonial  offshoots  tend,  more  and 
raorc,  to  become  semi-independeut  and  mtermediate 
powers,  themselves  almost  creating  a  new  interna- 
tional system,  and  profoundly  modiijdng  the  relations 
of  the  parent  country  -ivlth  the  native  popnlationa, 

Tlio  jjreatest  difficulty  of  all  is,  I  believe,  that  of 
snfliciently  entering  into  the  mind  of  the  savage  and 
understanding  barbarous  society  as  a  whole.  The 
most  thoughtful  of  recent  writers*  largely  attribute 
our  small  progress  towards  acquiring  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence ovor  savayCii  to  the  prevailing  ignorance  of 
thctr  ideas  and  ways,  and  our  inability  to  compre- 
hend modes  of  thought  diverging  so  widely  from 
those  which  social  affinities,  a  characteristic  history, 
and  long  habit  have  rendered  a  second  nature  to  the 
inliabitants  of  Western  Europe.  The  want  of  such 
insight  is,  I  believe,  mainly  owuig  to  the  narrowness 
find  inflexibility  of  our  conceptions  concerning  So- 
ciety and  Man.  Hence  the  establishment  of  just  and 
beneficent  relations  between  civilised  and  barbai'ous 
man  presupj«ses  a  wide  intellectual  reconstruction. 
The  progress  making  towards  this,  though  consider- 
able, leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Apart  from  mental 
difliculties,  its  realisation  is  impeded  by  the  grave 
imperfections  of  political  exiatonce,  and  the  still 
more  serious  deficiencies  of  moral  sentiment  neces- 
sarily incident  to  a  period  of  prolonged  transition 
and  even  of  intellectual  and  social  anarchy.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  long  before  Western  Europe, 
regenerated  in  heart,  head,  and  life,  can  assume  her 
final  leadership  in  relation  to  uncivOised  communities. 

**  Bqg  UcrivfUe,  Coioaiaation  and  tftc  Colonict* 
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The  truth  just  stated  possesses  great  practical  im- 

Drtance  as  a  corr<Jt:tive  of  hmuaturc  coiiceptions  and 

Eaggerated  expectations.     Yet  its  full  recognition 

leed  not  stay  the  effort  to  realise  a  more  enlight- 

lened  Policy,     So  long  as  religious  and  philanthropic 

liasions  are  undirected  by  larger  conceptions  of  so- 

Iciety  and  man,  so  long  as  industrj"  reniaini*   at  the 

level  of  individual  gain-seeking,  luitempcred  by  bo- 

ci^  views   and   generous   aspirations  ]    so  long   also 

lUst  onr  statesmanship  be  content  to  wait  and  aim 

lat  results,    comparatively   speaking,    small.     Yet   a 

|wise  transitional  policy — one  that  should  adapt  itself 

actual  possibilities,  holding  fast  by  a  fe^v  broad 

jrinciplea  and  preparing  the  way  for  a  normal  future 

-is  not  the  less  a  rm^  policy •     Its  adoption  by  the 

Igreat  republic  of  the  Western  nations  is,  even  now, 

lot  chimerical;*  and  no  member  of  this  body  is,  in 

ler  individual  sphere,  more  plainly  called  to  plan 

land  pursue  such  a  pohcy  than  England.     Tiie  re- 

llations  mth  her  Colonies  —  once  subject-provinces, 

lenceforward   more    and    more    dependent   allies  — 

Btill    leave    her    considerable    powers,   and  impose  a 

Idirect  though  joint  resi>onsibility  towards  tlieir  native 

Hpopulations.      Avoiding   all  needless   in'itation,  yet 

Hmaintaining  her  own  just  dignity,f  she  mny  refuse 

jcooperation  with  questionable  schemes  ;J  employ  her 

;reat  authority  to  enforce  compliance  with  wise  and 

leceasary  arrangements  ;§   and    in    every  admissible 

Iway,  directly  and  indirectly,  vindicate  the  inalienable 

«  See  before,  pp.  5GG-7. 

t  See  the  llUi  resotutioo  of  tbe  Select  Committ&e  on  Colonial 
|Militiu-y  Expenditure.  Pari.  Papers,  18G1,  vol.  xUL 
X  Sccboforo,  pp.  557-8. 
g  Soo  bcfnr^,  pp.  .^Sft  nnd  .^,9**,  W^ffminefrr  ^Ar/itr.  1861,  voL ; 

.  472,  and  tho  evidence  atmeied  to  the  reiwtt  just  quoted. 
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duty  of  protecting  these,  the  weakest  of  her  "  Bri- 
tish subjects/'  But  the  progressive  abridgment  of 
her  imperial  sway,  or  even  its  future  extinctioiij  can- 
not diminish,  and  may  augment,  the  obligations  and 
just  influence  of  England,  as  an  arbitress  of  public 
opinion,  imposing,  through  agencies  nobler  and  more 
powerful  than  those  wielded  by  ancient  Rome,  the 
"ways  of  peace,"  and  the  blessings  of  peaceful  civi* 
lisation  upon  the  now  Savage  and  Semi-civilised  coiji- 
munities-of  the  earth. 

HENKT  DTX  HUTTON.  ■ 


THE  END. 
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